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PREFACE 


TO Volumes V and VI 

T WO publications which are of exceptional value to students 
of English drama have appearfd during the closing stages* 
of the production of volumes v and vi of thfe presfint work. It 
ha» been barely possible to add to the text and bibliographies a 
few references to part i, volume iv, of the standard history of 
modern drama l|y Professor Creizenach, while Professor Feuillcrat’s 
illuminating work on John Lyly was not published until tfifter the 
greater part of both these volumes had gone through the press. 

To Professor F. E. Sehelling’s Elimhethan Drama, the ^’toi s 
are greatly indebted, and they also desire to place on record a 
general acknowledgment of the use made in these volumes of 
Dr W. W. Greg’s JAsts of Plays and Masques, and of Kis edition 
of Heifslowe’s dfary. • 

The editors hope that readers of these volumes will find that 
the chapters supplement each other in particular passages, more 
especially in fhose which seek to summarise certain growths, such 
as the chronicle history, the domestic drama and the pastoral 
drama. Although an attempt has been made, wherever possible, 
to avoid discrepancies with regard Jto the dates of^ertain plays or 
to the shares of dramatists in plays .yritten in conji^iction, it is 
inevitable, in a work of composite authorship, that some such 
discrepancies sj^ould remain. The erflfes references ^which the 
editors have added in their footnotes will, it is hoped, enable 
students readily to test for themselves the nature of the evidence 
upon which individual conclusions are based. 


May, 1910 . 


A. W. W. 
A R W. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ORIGINS OF ENGLISH DRAMA, 

c 

Introdttctoby 

Thb present Tolnme and its succ^or will be devoted to the 
discussion of English drama — a growth which, in the meridian 
splendour of it8*p[iatarity, is without an equal in the history of 
literature. Attic drama, in literary art, at all events, the raoicest 
product of an age from which posterity has never ceased to 
derive its serenest conceptions of human culture, was restrftted 
* in its higher creativeness by the brief duration of that a^ itself. 
Spanish drama^ nearest to English in the ^exuberance o^ its 
productivity, is, ip* its greatest period, associated with the decay 
of the dation’s vigour. French classical drama, in a much larger 
measure than that in which the same assertion could be made of 
English, was bound by its relations to a royal court, and de- 
barred from an intimate union with the national life. English 
drama, as, with marvellous rapidity, it rose to the full height of its 
literary glories, reflected and partook of the imaginative stibngth 
of an age in which England consciously, nor for a generation only, 
assumed her place in the van of nations. 

In view of the twofold fact, that En^yfAi drama was destined 
to rank not only^among the most glorious but among the most 
characteristic of national achievements, and that an English nation 
and an English national literature were already in existence before 
the Norman conqu^t, it may seem strange that,* with the ex- 
ception of certain suggestive features in the church liturgy to 
wWch attention will be 'directed below, the beginnings of the 
growth which we are considering cannot be safely traced beyond 
that date. In other words, we are unable to assume the existence 
in these islands, before the Norman conquest,,of anything recog- 
nisable by us ‘as drama or dramatic literature. Our English 
ancestors, with whose*advent the Roman empire in Britain had 
TOme to an abrupt end, can hardly, except "in a few isolated 
instances^ have been brought ihto contact with the broken and 

a i. V. CH. 1. 
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the ' Origins of English Drama 

scattered remnants of the Roman theatre— the strolling mimes 
who, after their fashion, may have preserved some ignoble remi- 
niscences of the Roman acting drama in thci days <^f its decadence, 
And when Christianity— that is to say, Roman* Christianity— came 
to England, and gradually, more especially through the efforts 
of king Alfred, fostered the growth of English literature, the 
last literary form which it was likely to intitoduco or sanction 
was that of the drama, the feeder of the theatre. The strange 
and ahiftirg relations between the Christian chnrch and the stage 
had begun,' in thr fourth century, with loud anathemas launched 
by the one against the other; in the fifth, the whole craft of 
actors and entertainers was ^denounced by an ecclesiastical council ; 
and, as the empire of the west broke up under the inroads of 
the barbarians, histriones and mtgatores went ferth as hSmeless 
outlaws under the ban of both church and state. If any of these 
found their way to England* and, as th^y passed along the high- 
ways and byways, displayed their tricks for a crust of bread or a 
cup of ale, they were, no doubt, despised and accounted infetmoua 
Far otherwise was it with the gleeman, who sat among the warriors, 
telling in a solemn and religions strain of the‘ great deeds of the 
past, and the scop, whose songs had tie king and his companions for 
an audience, and who, on his travels, found himself everywhere an 
honoured guest Anything less dramatic could haydly be imagined 
than the poems or recitations of the Old Englidi singer, and even in 
those dialogues which form an interesting part of English literature 
before the Norman conquest a dramatic element is only occasion- 
ally perceptible — for there Could be no greater mistake than to 
suppose that a dialogue be its progress never so vivacious, is, 
of necessity, a drama ^ embryo. A certain species of English 
dialogtihs, however, to which reference is mude in the next 
chapter, and of which examples are to be found both before and 
after the Norman conquest, the estri/s, one of the forms of the Old 
French dehdls, must be allowed to conta^ dramatic dements, 
or the possibilities of dramatic de^elopnqput; and one of these, 
2%« Harrowing of H(M, dealt with a' theme afterwards treated 
in religious drama (both in an isolated piece and in two of the 
collective mysteriesX In The Pride of Life, which, in its turn, has 
been descril^ as^he earliest written tezt*of an English morality, 
a contention of this sort, as we learn jErom the prologue to the frag- 
mentary play, was introduced in the shape of% disputation between 
body and soul, held at the request of the Blessed Vir^n, aftm^ the 
devils had laid hands on the Kfug oi Life’s soul, in the struggle 



• T^he Normans and their Mihstrels 3 

of tho King mth Deaths Other debates of the kind may, like- 
jnise, have iucideatally influenced the early growth (tf English 
ONima; but no goaer^ connection between it and Old English 
literature has been*proved. 

The Normal^ conquest brought into England a foreign baron- 
age; the high places in church and state were now filled by foreign 
occupants; at^the altars of many of the churches of the land knelt 
foreign priests ; in the cloisters of most of its convrats walked 
foreign monks. But it also provided with an English •establish- 
ment' many a Frendb or Flemish adventurer qf lowlS^ origin or 
doubtful past. Moreover, these very Normans, who had been the 
hero^venturers of the western world, who were the combatant 
sons of the church, and some of whose most signal successes were 
even now only in f>rocess of achievement, bad begun to enter into 
a phase of chivalry in which doughty deeds are done, and dl^cult 
enterprises are carried on. with one eye to a crown of glory and 
the other to material prcmt. Thus, the influence of the Nonllan 
bonquest upon English life, where it was something more than 
the pressure exercised by overbearing ma8ters,*was by no me|ins 
altogether ennoblipg or elevating.. The diversions, too, of what 
was now*tbe ruling class in Ehgland were so mixed in character 
that the very names of their purveyors cannot be kept asunder 
with precision. The trottvbrea of Normandy and northern France, 
‘inventors’ of romances about deeds of prowess which they 
sang to their own accompaniment on harp or lute or viol, were 
frequently called yongr^eurs (joetdatores) — ^a term so conlpre- 
hensive that it may appropriately be translated by ‘entertainers.’ 
The third designation, menedrels or minstrels, which became the 
usual term in England, is, of course, onW another form of the 
Latin ministericUe^ servants of the house, implying the attach- 
ment of those who bore it to a particular household, whence, 
however, they might set forth to exhibit their skill abroad. The 
fourth term, gestours (dngers of chanama de geate\ whom Chaucer 

couples with ‘ minestrfies ’ as telling tales 

• • 

Of romaan^es that ben reales 
Of pd^s and of oardinales, 

• And eke of love-lon^ng^i 

is, in its original significande, tiie exact equivalent of trouvirea. 
It will be shown in the nert chapter how, with ^ese ‘singers’ 

‘ See the tat in Bnn^, A., QtieUm dtt wiaiehen Drama* in EnaUmA vor 
Skaketpeare. 

* The Dime ej Sire Thoga*,. 
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and 'entertainera’ came to be mixed np already in France and in 
Normandy, and with them were by the Oonquest transplanted t^ 
England, those humbler strollers to whom reference has been 
already made, and of whose survival from th6 da^ of the Roman 
Caesars into those of the Oarolings sufBcient evidence remains. 
There has at all times been a &miliarity amounting to a kind of 
freemasonry between all branches of the 'prdfessioB * ; and AdUva 
Vita's contemptuous summary in Piers PUnonum of the minstrel’s 
acceptedaaccomplishment^^ includes the widest * variety 'possible 
of resources opoi to those who *live to please.’ 

Upon the whole, it may safely be asserted that the influence 
of these minstrels (using the term in the widest sense permilbible) 
was not great upon the beginnings of English drama and was 
veiy^r from being one of its main sources. the other hand, 
some dramatic touches, reminiscences, traditions — call it what you 
will, for of all crafts this is 'the most tenacious of what appertains 
to* its ‘business’— must have lingered! on in the performances 
of tl^t lower or^more popular species of minstrels who cannot 
b(|t We retained some sort of contact with, the higher and 
more refined as well as more creative claslt Thus, though in- 
visible to the eye of the closest sludent, some slender 'thread of 
continuity may connect the end of the ancient with the beginnings 
of the modem, including the English, stage. It was the theatre 
which, towards the close of the fifteenth centu^, in all but the 
lowest spheres of their activity, cut the ground from under the feet 
of tlie ‘last minstrels ’ ; yet this very theatre may owe them a debt 
of the kind which it is nevef possible to recover. In England, the 
performances of the minstrels cannot be shown to connect them- 
selvM with the begin^jftigs of any particular dramatic species (as 
the of their French cmfr'erss connect themselves with the 
beginnings of force, and thus, indirectly, with those of comedy); 
but the wandering minstrels with the tread of whose feet the 
roads of England were fomiliar certainly sjied the early efibrts of 
English drama if they did not contribute to them, and, what 
is more, they helped to secure its vitality by making and keeping 
it popular. In the nomad life of* medieval Eng land, of which 
we owe an incomparable picture to the genimrof Jusserand, the 
miustrels were alike omnipresent and indispensable— as news- ’ 
bearers, as story-tellers, as makerg of mirth ; 'and the rewards 
showered upon them, even if they wefe* ‘king's minstrels’ by 
no better right than that by which obscure ‘ provincial ' playhouses 

^ Pttfr< PloSman, Paaaue »tii. 
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call tbemselves 'Theatres Royal,' probably exhausted the kindly 
Imd charitable impulses of no small a proportion of the com- 
munity. As l^orm^ns and Englishmen were more and more 
blended together, the diTersioius of the lords became more and more 
those of the people, although the latter might be less exacting 
as to the quality of^the performances produced by the minstrels 
for their enteftainment. Attempts at suppression as well as at 
restriction in the interests of the ‘party of order’ followed, and were 
met» in the Plantagenet period, by satire, by what mi^t almost 
be called ‘nationalist’ ballad^ and by ‘merry tdles discreditable 
to th^ church — ^in all of which we shall not err in recognising the 
irrepressible voice of the minstrels. But neither their vitality nor 
their d^y can ogcupy us in this place ; and all that the student 
will here be asked to concede is that the vigorous and longjived 
growth of minstrelsy, which undoubtedly derived its origin in part 
from the remnants of th9 ancient theatre, in its turn effectii^ly 
helped to prepare the soil for the advent of the modem drama, in 
England as elsewhere, and to foster the growth which gradually 
sprang up from the ;eed cast into it The question still remains : 
whence did that seed come ? . 

Of that which was carried over from classical dramatic litera- 
ture, very few grains, in this early period, impregnated the medieval 
ground, or even «o much as fell by the wayside, now and then pro- 
ducing a stray flower. In insular England, more especially, little or 
no influence was exercised by the scant dramatic writings of the 
earlier Middle Ages which imitated, Attic examples. Whatever 
may have been the contemporary knowledge of the tragedies and 
comedies said to have been modelled on Euripides and Menander 
by Apollinaris (who has been held identilable with a Laodicean 
bishop of the laterVmrt of the fourth century) the Suffering Christ 
(Xpurri^ ird<rx<ov), which, after being long attributed to St Gregory 
the Nazianzene in the fourth century, is now on sufficient grounds 
assigned to a Byzantine writer of the early part o^ the twelfth ^ 
and which may be deSbribed«as a religious exercise in the garb 
of Euripidean diction, yas comi^sed for the closet, and probably 
remained unknoiyn to vestem readers till the sixteenth centiury. 
For students of Englirii litegrature, the chief interest of this much- 
mentioned play* lies in the feet that, amon^ many others, its 
subject commended itpdf, for dramatic treatment to the one English 
poet capable of addressing himself to it in a spirit corresponding, 
in some sense, to the sublimity of the them& Milton at one time 

* Theodore Prodromos, nihose monastio name was Hilarion. 
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thought of a drama to be entitled Ghrittus Patiens, on the scene^ 
of the Agony in the Gai'den. Other attempts seem, ^ the long 
course of the centuries, to have been madeto.clotjje in a dramatic 
form borrowed from the ancients the Christian wisdom and morahi^ 
which had become the norm of the spirituid life of tfie west ; among 
these, the most notable were the Terentian coipedieS|^ written in the 
tenth century by Hrotsvitha, the Benedictine abbess of Gander* 
sheim, in Eastphalian Saxony, for the edification of the inmates 
of her cod^ent, where, very probably (though we have no evidence 
on the subject), they may have been performed. The mond and 
> intellectual current of which these high-minded, if not <.Tery 
brilliant, efforts formed part and which is associated with the 
name and reign of Hrotsvitha’s kinsman, Otto Great,^rried 
its influence beyond the Rhine into French territory. When, 
therefore, among the many E^rangers whom the Norman conquest 
brcgight into England, monks and nttns immigrated in large 
numbers and carried on in the new country their old avocation* 
of trainers of youth, nothing could have been more natural than 
that there should have transplanted itself with tfiem the practice 
of writing— and perhaps of performing — ^religious exercises in the 
regular dramatic form derived from classical examples, and re* 
counting the miraculous acts of holy personages and the miraculous 
experiences of holy lives. At the same time, inSsmuch as these 
compositions were virtually mere hybrids, and were primarily 
designed for the use of only a very limited class under very 
special direction and disciplqie, the dramatic element which they 
introduced might, at first sight, have seemed likely to prove so 
weak and transitory as t|b be almost negligible. Yet the literary 
monast^ drama, wWewer it first became an acting drama, was 
not a thing so entirely away from the world as &ght be supposed. 
In the period which comes into question, monasteries and nun* 
neries were npt so much retreats from, as centres of, social life 
■ and intellectual intercourse ; and suggestidhs or influences im* 
parted by them were not communicated by JiabUcmtea in tieeo. 
From the church in general, and pot the least from her mnmmtic 
institutions, proceeded the main literary impulse^ felt in Englftmi 
for several centuries after the Normap conquest ; Layamon was < 
a priest^ Ormin or Orm a monk, not to speak of the author or 
authors of Piers Plowman, When,* half*^ century or so after 
the Conquest, pupils of convent schools in Engli^nd represented 
relijpons plays in very much tii^ same foshion as that in which 
the abbess Hrotsvitha’s scholars may ^ve performed her Terentian 
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comefdies at Gandersheim, some knowledge of these perfonnances 
teust have rapidly spread beyond the cloister, and, we may rest 
assured, iJlye been eagerly conveyed to the ears of all and sundry 
by strolling minstrels, if by no other agents. Beginning with 
the play in hAionr of ‘St Catharine, acted (in what language is 
not known) at Dunstable about the year 1110 by scholars of the 
Norman Geoffrey, aflierwards bishop of St Albans, and extending 
through the series of ‘miracles of saints and passions of holy 
martyrs,’ stated by William Fitzstepl^n to have beea produced 
between 1170 and 1182, these saints’ plays, amoag whlbh must be 
reclined one of the extant plays of Hilarins — ^very probably 
a native of England — continued to appear and reappear in this * 
country, where, however, they cannot be said to have flourished 
tiU the middle m the flifleenth century. Long before th^ they 
had begun to coalesce with a dramatic growth of very different 
strength; and it is because of its*separate origin, rather than 
.because it can be said to have run either a vigorous or a disi!bct 
course of its own, that reference has been made m this introductory 
section to what only with hesitation be described as^the 
English.monastic* literary drama\ 

The roots of such a growth as the English drama lay, and most 
have lain, deeper than in the imported remnants of more or less 
alien civilisatioiis which interwove their fibres with the national 
life. Of that life itself, reli^ous beliefs and conceptions were of 
the very essence, though among these a considerable proportion 
were survivals of earlier periods, into which Christianity lutd not 
entered as a conquering, and, at tim^ a destructive,*force. In the 
earliest of the succeeding chapters it. will be shown in what 
directions the study of folk-lore has throw\ light on the influence of 
these survivals i^n the growth of the drama in England. By 
for the most important process in the present connection is the 
gradual conversion of popular festivals, ancient or even primitive 
in origin, with theis traditional ritual of dance And song, into^ 
plays; though it is their action, rather than its vocal accompani- 
ment, which, in the case .of these festivals, has exercised any 
significant influence on English drama. Elements of the pagan 
festivals in question are discoverable even in feasts whose origin 
can be directly traced to* the services .of the (lihristian church, 
but which grew into pniversally recognised occasions of fon and 
licence, when no extravagance was account^ out of place or 

^ Ab to Baintfl’ plajB, or * miraoleB* (a^rding to the French nse of the term)| Bee 
chap, in below, and Sohelling, F. E,^ElizabethanJ)rama^ vol. 1 ^ pp. 11, 12. 
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season by 'laughter, holding both his sides.' Such, above all, Tvas 
the feast of Fools, associated, in the first instance, with the ritual^ 
of the feast of the Circumcision (New Year’s eve and*day), and 
then developed into something very like the SatumoMa, or New 
Year’s festival of pagan Rome. It survived iif England till 
near the close of the fourteenth century, though, as early as the 
thirteenth, it had attracted the censures of ^e spirit of reform 
in the austere person of bishop Grosseteste^ Still more pro* 
tracted vnta the life in England of the kindred feast of Innocents, 
which cannot be i^iown to have had any integral connection with 
^ the ritual of Innocents’ Day, but which was soon appended ^ it 
as suiting the day on which, the Boy bishop, elected by his fellow 
choir-boys on the feast of St Nicholas, took office. The topsy- 
turvydom of this celebration, to which there are other parallels 
(as late as 1666 a 'Christmas Abbess’ was elected by the nuns 
at Carrow), was naturally oi’ a more Ij^rmless kind and more 
amenable to discipline, and, in consequence, less provocative of 
prohibitions. Drai|iatic performances became a regular accom- 
pan^ent of this festival, and, though the French or Anglo-Norman 
St Nicholas plays which have been preserved'('including one by 
Hilarins) cannot be regarded as examples of the literary monastic 
drama belonging to our literature, it may safely be concluded 
that out of these performances grew those of the ^pel boys and 
schoolboys to which, as developed in the Elizabethan age, a special 
chapter is devoted in the present volume. The general 
of these festivals and their associations must have tended to 

foster the ele^nent of humodr and satire— the comic element 

which was to assert itself with enduring success in the course of 
the growth of the religious, and, later, in that of the regular, 
drama id England. Even at court, the authoritjkof the Christmas 
lord‘ or lord of Misrule survived the appointment of a per- 
manent official with the title of master of the revels (1645), 
,and a conflict between the real and the moc^ authority naturally 
ensued^ ^ 

It is hardly necessary, before reaching the main root of the 
gro^ which we are discussing, W point oflt that, by the side of 
or in connection with, the festival plays to which reference has 


• See Sehelling, fol, i, p. 47; and of. obape, I^^knd it of ObtWs Plaat of 
^ fortfathen for an admirable aoooant of vhat he dewrlbee aa ‘ the Invaeion of the 

deeoribed’whh partloular gasto on the 
of Clmmbeig s aocoant of the BeasTaia MS diaoorered by him. doea not amiaar to 
nftve been known in England. 

* Sehelling, vol. i, p. 76 . 
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been made, the general foTonr bestowed in England as well as else- 
* where, during the later Middle Ages, upon pr ocessi onal exhibitions 
and moving ^ows. of yarious kinds, devoid of either action or 
dialogue, cannot be left out of account among the elements of 
popular life l^hich helped to facilitate the growth of the drama. 
Notice will be takgn below of the processional solenmities which 
accompaniecT the celebration of the Corpus Christ! festival, and 
which certainly had their effect upon the pageants, as the par- 
ticular religious plays afterwards collected into cycleB were very 
commonly called^ In later times, however, 4ie term * pageant' 
came to be more generally employed in the sense which, at al^ 
events till our own days, has usually attached to it— namely, a 
show ^r exhibit|pn in wUch costume, with its accessories, including, 
some^es, the suggestion of scenery, plays the prindnil part, 
music lending its frequent aid, words being, at the most, used 
in the way of illustradon or introduction^ Pageants, in this 
narrower sense of the term, were often called ‘ridings’; and in 
London, as is well known, this kind of exhibition secured a 
popularity whifth survived the lapse of many centuries.# The 
Norman conquest^ supposed.to have been largely responsible for 
brining horsemanship into permanent popular fevour in England, 
certainly introduced the refining infiuences of chivalry into these 
occasions of contact between court and people; they continued 
to be in favour throughout the whole of the Flantagenet, and 
down into the Tudor, period; and it is needless to specify 
examples of 'ridings in Ohepe’ or along the green Strand to 
Westminster by kings, queens and other royaltieEf,*or by the lord 
mayor, who, from 1467 onwards, substituted for his 'annual riding’ 
a procession still more characteristic W London and the true 
source of her 'vfealth, by water# At the same time, Articular 
note should be taken of the measure in which these ridings, by 
the introduction of characters of national historical interest— such 

^ The term was applitd to the plays even when regarded as literary prodaotionse 
thns, in the time of Henry VI, we hgar of a * Pageant of the Holy Trinity ’ painted with 
gold-*l.e. an lUominated MS of some dramatio piece in the nature of a mysteiy or 
miraole-play. • * • 

* It is noteworti^y that, in the pageants which ha^e of late been exhibited in many 
English towns, not only has the admonitu$ loci been emphasised as muoh as possible-— 
nowhere with suol^oyerpowering Iffeet as at Bury St Edmupds, where the aotoal scene 
of the performance was the Abbe^ gardens— but dialogue and even dramatio action 
have formed an integral pM of the presentment. In several instances, these modem 
pageants have fully met their purpose, and, in any case, there is no reason for cavilling 
at a perfectly legitimate development, except in so far as to ^int out that idl moderni- 
sations of an artistic species are apt te produce, for better or for worse, something 
quite different from their supposedjprototype in kind as well as in degree# 
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as St Edmond and king Arthur in the 'riding against Quemi 
Margaret* at Coventry in 1445 — ^fostered the patriotic sentiment 
to which the later chronicle histories made a direct appeal, 
cooperating with the influences of ballad literature and general 
popular tradition^ 'Disguisings' was a still more general term, 
applied to all processional tad other shows of the kind dependent 
on costume and its appurtenances, without any approach to 
dramatic action, but, at least in Tudor times, accompanied 
by dancing/ The old term tmummings,’ which, at one time, was 
applied to tke unexpected appearance of masked and disguised 
revellers, who invited the company to dance, was also used mjre 
widely in much the same sensfs as ‘ disguisings,* though the account 
of the ‘mummers* plays* and their origin which will be found 
in the^iipext chapter lends colour to Collier's assertion ^bat a 
‘mumming* was properly a dumb show as well as an assumption 
of disguise. The development of these apiusements into a form 
of composition, the masque, a name first heard in the reign of 
Henry VIII — the I^lian origin of the species did not prevent it 
firom^becoming one of the glories of English literature, although 
always standing apart from the main growth of tUb English.drama 
— ^will be separately treated in a later chapter of this work. 
Meanwhile, ‘disguisings* of one sort or another, besides serving 
to foster the love for the assumption of character — ^fqr ‘ being some> 
one else’ — ^had helped, as we shall see, to build a bridge by which 
players and plays passed into the sunshine of court favour, and, 
under the influence of the renascence and humanistic learning, 
encouraged thb growth of a ^species of the religious drama in 
which the didactic element, clothed in a more or less conven- 
tional series of abstra^ conceptions, gradually asserted its 
predominWee. •• 

It was not, however, from half fortuitous, half barren survivals, 
or from exhibitions primarily designed to gratify the eye, that a 
drama could spnng which was not only to miraor, but to form part 
of, the national life, and more and mqre so as that life advanced 
in vigour, in intensity and in self-consciousness. As will be shown 
in the chapter devoted to the discussion *of this all-important 
aspect of the beginnings of English drama and of English 
dramatic literature,* it was from the services of. the Christian 
church of the Homan obedience that; in ]@n^land as elsewhere 
in Europe, the medieval religious drama directly took its origin ; 

^ On this head eee chap, x (* Forenumers of the Ohronule Flay ’) of SoheUing, F . B., 
The Engliih Chronicle Play^ Bew York, 1902.* 
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and it was tilras that the growth with a survey of which down 
to the ^ys of the puritan revolution these volumes are to be 
occupied actyally. began. How could it have been otherwise? 
On the one hand, those services, culminating in that of the mass, 
display their lymltolical design by a variety of processes illustrating 
in turn all the dogpias which the church proclaims as possessed of 
commanding importance. On the other, the very circumstance 
that her worship was conducted according to one rule, in one^ 
ecdesiastical tongue accepted by allmations, shows h§w the main 
effect of that worship lay not in its words but lb its symbols^ 

•The history of the religious drama in England, if in it b^ 
included a survey of the a4}uncts to the church liturgy in the 
form of (dtem^ing song and visible action, goes back to a period 
before the Norman conquest Out of the mystical litqfgy, the 
liturgical mystery grows by a process alike inevitable and un- 
forced, of which sufficient illustrafions will be given— beginning 
with the Quem qmeritis of the Easter morning Mass. In England, 
however, we meet with no examples proper of^opes, by the inter- 
polation of which.in the offices of the church the liturgical mastery 
had advanced iSeyond its earliest stage, or what might be called 
that of mere ornamentation — such as the Provencal production of 
The Fooliah Virgins, and The Raising of Lazarus, written by 
Hilarius in iatin with occasional French refraina These and 
other examples seem to show that, in the century succeeding that 
of the Norman conquest, the process of the emancipation of the 
dramatic mystery from the liturgy had already begun in t'rance, 
where, in the eleventh centuiy, we know that the farmer had been 
considered an integral part of the latter. To the twelfth century 
belongs the fomous Norman-French— ^rhaps Anglo-Norman — 
play of A(fam,*which may very possibly have grown *out of a 
processional representation of the prophetB^ but which seems 
(for the later portion of it is lost) to have aimed at dramatic 
representation of the entire Scriptural story, afteP the manner 
tile Frmich and English qpUeotive mysteries of later date. We 
may safefy conclude thal; the Norman conquest, or the period 
which followed inmu^ately u^n it, introduced into England as 
a virtually re^y-made growth the religious performance or ex- 
hibition which could and did edify the deveut, without actually 

^ Hagenbaoh, £irehenge$ehiehti, yol. ii, p. 897. 

a Gayley, 0. M., Plai$ of our Forefathers^ p. 27. Of. Sohofidd, W. BL, English 
Literature from the Norman Conqtsest to Charles^ p. 136, wUbre Adam^ which consisted 
of fhtiee parts — the Falli the Death of^Abel, and the Prophecies of Ghristianify-«is 
described as 'the earliest eitant n^steiy in the vulgar tongue.’ 
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forming jmrt of the religious exercises incumbent upon them. At 
the same time, the English mystery-play did not fhil to reveal its 
liturgical origin by such stage directions as Turn &mtaMt%ngdM 
in the Chester Ascmsio, or by the disquisitions of the Chester 
Expositor and the Coventry C 7 o»fe«y:»/acu>, 'recalling* the priest’s 
elucidatory comment ^ These plays were acted^either within the 
church walls, or on a scaffold immediately outside* them, the 
performers being no doubly in the first instance and ordinarily, 
^ecclesiastics Or the pupils of ecclesiastics. Gradually, the pro- 
fessional secular entertainers, who, as we saw, were unlikely to 
f{>rego such a chance of attracting the public, sought to compe^ 
with the clerics and to inte];fere with tbeir monopoly; in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, it was certainly no unheard-of 
thing fc^ecular players to solicit the favour of aumences — s&rely 
by means of plays in the vernacular ; in 1258, they were forbidden 
to give such performances in the monasterifs of the land. Either 
this prohibition was effectual, or the practice never became quite 
common ^ for, a ccntij^ and a half later, Lydgate, though in some 
of the«verses he wrote to accompany the mummings'of his age he 
showed a strong dramatic instinct^, mpkes no meiftion of players 
in his poem Danse Macabre, while among the representatives 
of divers classes of men he introduces minstrels and ‘tra^tours’ 
(le. jugglers). • 

Thus, then, it seems clear that what dramatic performances 
were to^be seen in England daring the latter part of the eleventh, 
the twelfth and the greater part of the thirteenth centuries, were 
mainly in the hhnds of the clergy. Attempts were not wanting, 
even in this early period, to fiee from exclusive clerical control a 
species of entertainment l^fee popularity of which was continually 
on the increase; and there doubtless were from the firsl^ as there 
certainly were later, voices in the church itself which reprobated 
loudly and authoritatively this method of attracting the public 
t 0 the church dhor or its vicinity. But, as ia» shown in a sub- 
sequent chapter, it was not long beforejbhe stsongest impulse ever 
given in a contrary direction by the church was imparted by pope 
Urban IV's institution of the great* Roman ‘Catholic festival of 
Corpus Christl It does not appear that this pope, who, at the 
foundation of the feast, granted a ‘pardon’ for a certain number 
of days to all who attended certain parts the divine service 
performed on it, took any note of the representation of religious 

• Of. Hohifeld, A., ‘Altenglisehe Kollekiiv^yiterien,' etc., in Anglia, toL xi. 

* fichellingi P. B., Elizabethan Draznag toI. Xj p* 74| noto* 
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plays; the * pardon' mentioned in the proclamation for Whitann 
plays at Chester, and attributed to ‘Clement then bishop of 
Rome,’ together srii^ the concomitant excommunication of who- 
soever shonlA interfere with the performance of the said plays, 
is supposed* to have been issued by Clement VI, ie. about a 
generation later than the confirmation of the institution of Corpus 
Christi. Jim is ifiiown below, the Corpus Christi processions of 
trading-companies in England very soon developed into the 
performance by them of religious pjays ; but what ip the presenlf 
connection it is desired to establish is the %ct tluK the redinte- 
gratio amoria between church and stage due to the popularity 
of Corpus Christi long endured, though exposed to many intef- 
ruptions and rebuff from high quartera The friars, above all, 
as iiPwould sedb, the Minorites, were active in fostering an agency 
of religious excitement which the older and more arts^cratic 
orders were probably ^less disposed to look upon with favour^ 

The further development of the relations between the Church 
and the drama is examined at length elsewhere. No religions 
plays preserved to us from this early pei4od are known with 
certainty to hafe been written by secular priests or monks for 
performance by themselves or their pupila Possibly some of the 
extant isolated mysteries may have had clerical authors, but we 
lack any knowledge on the subject^ There is, however, no reason 
for supposing that these clerical or monastic plays for popular 
audiences difiered very largely from the plays written for lay 
performers by which, to all intents and purposes, they were super- 
seded, or into which they were absorbed— more especially as there 
seems every reason to believe that of these latter a large proportion 
were, at least in the earlier part of thq period, written by monks. 
Nor can it be M all confidently asserted that the comic element 
was less freely cultivated in clerical than in lay plays, and that 
the friars were likely to exercise much self-restraint when desirous 
of tickling the pa]|ites of their audiences. In general, though an 
attentive study will j>rove capable of marking not a few distinctive 
characteristics in particular religious plays or in groups of 

* The dleolaimer of tlft friar minSr in PUn Plotman is too well known to need 

quotation ; but, ae Collier, dting Diake’e HUtory of York, points out, another friar 
minor, in 1420, not long after composition of that poem, is found exerting himself 
at Tork to procure the aftnual representation of holy Oltrpus Ohristi plays ; and he 
was described as a 'professor o( pageantry’ (History of Dramatic Poetry ^ new ed., 
vol. I, p. 20). • • 

* The late miracle-play of Kynge Robert of Cieylye stated to be written by a 
priest (see chap, lu below). Of the collective mysteries, the TowneUy and the 
Coventry Plays at all events most bw ascribed to monkish hands. 
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the^, of 'which th^ variance is due to difference of time or place, 
it is by no means suiprising that an essentially popular growth, 
not at all intended to satisfy more elevated or refined tattes, still 
less to secure to its products a place in literature^ should have 
altered but little in the course of several eenturiesc In notiiing 
are the illiterate more conservative than in their amusements ; 
and in this instance it could not be in the interests* of the pur- 
veyors, whether clerical or lay, to move fiir out of the beaten 
ctrack. . ^ 

It will beohown^n our next chapter by what steps the religious 
drama in England had passed out of the hands of the church into 
tiiose of lay performers in town or gild, who, in ever increasing 
numbers, were found desirous of gratifying their aspirations by 
the practice of an art in whidi few think themselfes incapable of 
excelliSi'. By the fifteenth century the process was complete, and 
a considerable literature of religious drama was in existence 
althosgh, from the nature of the case, every part of it was to be 
subjected to more or less continuous revision and extension. 

Of English religibus plays, under their tbreefejd designation 
of mysterm—i, name not in use in England,' <but convenient 
as designating plays mainly founded upon the biblical nairative 
— mmu^ or saints’ plays, and moralities, a full account will be 
found in the third chapter of the present volume the question 
of the relative antiquity of particular extant English plays (The 
Harrowing of HeM, dating from the middle of the thirteenth 
century, not being yet to be accounted a play proper) will be there 
discussed, and special attention 'will, of course, be given to those 
cycles of plays, following the chronological order of biblical 
events, which, though no( absolutely peculiar to our literature, 
are by noeother possessed in several complete esjunples. It will 
be shown what was the relation of these plays to others of 
the same species in foreign literatures, and in French more 
espedally^ andifrom what sources besides Holj Writ, apocr^hal, 
Apocalyptic, or l^endary, they at times derive the incidents or 
the colouring (ff their actioa Thus,*the Ixuds of most of the 

• 

1 The paradox->for, oonsidering that the Chuter Playt are the youngest eerieB of 
the four, it may almost be so described— acoording to which these plays were based 
on a French original, is ^jscussed by Hohlfeld, A?, in jthe notable essay on the 
collective mysteries already cited, and by Hemingway, S. B., English Nativity Plays 
(Yale Studies in English), New York, 1909. The ooboluBion seems to be that there is 
certainly evidence of the traces of a French original, but that*this was not a collective 
series, and that it was nof copied by the writer who elaborated the Chester Plays in 
their present form. ^ 
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Christmas plays is not the Scriptural, but the Apocryphal, narra- 
^tiye\ The most evident source of the episodes of Jo^h of 
Arima^iM, The Harrowing of HeU, and The Coming of AinSi- 
eAmt, is the* Latin of Nieodemue*. The influence of 
Cwreor Mun^ extant, in a large number of MSS, is particularly 
strong in the York Plays, and to this source, and to the Legenda 
Awrea of Vgragine and similar sources, are largely due the tra- 
ditions which are reproduced in the English religious plays, and 
which have little or no basis in the Scriptural narrative. Such < 
are the conception of the hierarchy of the ^gelia orden^ the 
developed story of the fell of Lucifer, and the legends of the Oil 
of Mercy and the Holy Rood-Tree^ • 

The Cornish miracle-plays, thei/ language being the native 
Oymiec dialect,estand apart from the English; but though the 
illusion of the still existing amphitheatres or ‘rounds’ mfl^ carry 
the imagination of the modem visitor back into the past to a 
time when York, the hoihe of the earliest Englitii cycle, was yeung; 
and, though it is not impossible that the Cornish cycle, in its 
original form, was earlier than any of the rest, there is nftt much 
in these plays «te distinguitii them from French and Eflglish 
dramatic mysteries, and, indeed, French words occasionally make 
their appearance in them. Their language is stated to carry 
back the date of their composition to a period earlier than 
tile fourteentit century, though tiie earliest MS, apparently, dates 
from the fifteenth*, and though we possess no notice of the actual 
performance of plays in Cornwall earlier than that in Itichard 
Carew’s Survey, first printed in 1602, where mention is made of 
the representation of the Guary miracles in amphitheatres con- 
struct^ in open fields. The extant Cjirnish plays consist of a 
connected serie^ of three sub-cycles: 9rigo Mvndi, a* selection 
of episodes from the creation to the building of the Temple; 
PoiemJ)omini, the life of Christ from the temptation to the 
cracifixion; and the resurrection and the ascepsion; and the 
whole cycle ends ^th a chorus of angels, and an epilogue by thd 
emperor. But to tiie firsif sub-cycle (or first day’s performance) 
is added a saint’s play on*the .constancy and martyrdom of Maxi- 
milla, and in the third is inserted an episodical play on the death 

1 Hemingway, /(.«. • * • 

^ See Oayley, 0. M.. Play$ of our Forefathen, p. 260. 

> See ibid, pp. 224 ff. j and ol ten Brink, vol. z, p. 860. 

^ This assumption is supported by the fact, noted by Gayley, that in the opening 
scene of Paatio Domini a Terse^orm is used which closely* approximates to the nine- 
lined stanza used with great effect in Sesunda Paatorum {Towneley PUiya). 
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of Pilat^ which stands quite apart from the rest^ In addition 
to this cycle a farther saint's play, The Life of Saint Meriaedt , , 
Bishop and Covfeeeor, was discovered in 1869, and edited with 
a translation by Whitley Stokes (1872X Ifr language is by him 
described os Middle-Comish, and rather iqore mo(^em than that 
of Pasdo\ 

The English mysteries and miracle-plays in general— for the 
moralities, in this respect, are to be judged from a somewhat 
t different point of view— and the plays of the former class com- 
bined in tV fouj^ l^t cycles described below in particular, 
possess certain artistic features and qualities which entitle them 
•to a place in our literature, not merely as interesting remains of 
a relatively remote phase of ‘our national civilisation. They were 
written to please as well as to edify ; and, in somti of them,*which 
were%noBt indisputably from the hands of ecclesiastics, the 
literary sense or instinct may occasionally be said to overpower 
what sense of propriety existed in the waiters. For to speak, in 
this connection, of lack of reverence would be to betray a mis- 
apprehtsnsion of the general attitude of the church militant of the 
Middle Ages towards sacred names, and thingi^ and persons. 
Above all, it behoved the revisers of these plays-^for whatever 
may have been the original form of each of the four cycles, not 
one of them has come down to us from the hand of a single 
author, or without repeated changes and cross-borrowings— to 
remain true to that spirit of naivety which had presided at their 
origtu and which (with the exception, perhaps, in some respects, 
of the Oovent^ Plays in their present form) they, on the whole, 
consistently maintained. In this spirit they should be read and 


« 

^ See IJprrie, E., The Ancieilt CemUh Drama, 2 tola.) Oxford, 1859, where these 
plays are translated as well as edited. ^ 

* The scene of part x of this long drama is partly Britanny, where Meriasek, the 
son of a duke of Britanny, is sent to school by his loTing parents, returns home with 
the best of characters, declines a splendid marriage, preferring to be 'consecrated a 
t knight of God,* and, after incurring much resistance, perfotms his first miracle, sails 
for Cornwall, miraculously tames a wolf and bpilds hiigself a hermitage. He then 
performs a miracle on a larger scale, which purges Britanny from outlawed robbers, 
and beholds the defeat of his pagan foe. !Che xdst of ^e action is at Borne, where 
Constantine is healed by pope Silvester and converted. In part ii, the double action 
continues; but a sort of unity is given to it by the consecration of Meriasek as bishop, 
in accordance with the p()pe*s bull, before bis last miracle and death. At the dose of 
each of the two parts, the audience is invited to drink and dance. *Tbe comic element, 
which Stokes states to be de rigueur in all Oomislf plays,^ supplied by the torturers, a 
quack doctor and one or two other characters; but its huihour has evaporated, and, 
with the exception of a ](Kathetio passage or two, the play may be pronounced devoid of 
literary merit. The metrification is varied imd elaborate. 
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• • 
criticised by later generations — the quality of quaintness, or of 
ainconscious humour, being left to take care of itself. This 
quality is Viost abundantly exhibited in the accounts, which we 
must of course* suppose to hare been made out by the officers 
of the gilds ormrafts by whom, in the main, the plays were pro- 
duced and represented, and who would be just the men to see 
nothing comi(f in ‘a to set the world on fire,’ *pmd for making 
of 3 worlds, 3<f.’ *2 yards and a half of buckram for the Holy 
Ghost’s coat, 2a lef.,’ and the like ; or in the matter-ef-fimt de- 
scriptions of ‘properties’ sudi as ‘Hell-moutlg the %ead of a 
whale with jaws worked by 2 men, out of which devil boys ran.’ 
Apart from other merits of compositioq, which, however, are of too 
firequent occurrence to be justly regarded as inddental only^ it 
is by the conscidhs humour as well as by the conscious pit^os 
perceptible in these plays tiiat certtun of them, and even par- 
ticular groups definitively marked oftt by careful and ingenious 
criticism, must be held to rank as literary productions of*no 
'common order. The pathos was, of course, directly suggested 
by the materiala«out of which these plays were constructed ; jbut 
it is quite distinct knd often ‘drawn out ’ (if the phrase is appro- 
priate) i^th considerable efi’ect. Such a passage is the dialogue 
between Abraham and Isaacs while preparing for the sacrifice, in 
the Chester Play, which comes home to a modern as it did to a 
medieval audience, though the d^iwu&tnent is already lurking in 
the thickets Another passage of the kind is the wonderful burst 
of passionate grief, which can have left no eye dry, from the Mdther 
of the Sufferer in The Betraying of fjhmt in the Coventry Play. 
Of a different sort is the pathos— a touch of that nature which 
comes home to the spectator in any and every kind of drama — 
in the salutation Ijy the shepherd who, reverencing in thtf in&nt 

>1 have daewhete (HUtory of BnglUh DromatU Literature, voL i, pp. 78 ff.) 

to tho ovidoooo offorod in thoBO pUijB of othor litomy *iniilitifip— 
indnding oMo and apptopriateneBB of dialpgne; a dramatio vigour qnit^dlBtinct from the 
vehement raging (deliberate intended to terrify the popnlaoe) of the Herode and 
Pdates; oonefBenesB and eleanoBS of epposition; and adeqnaoy—- 1 oan qq better 
word— of mutative pasBages snoh aB the opening refleotions in the Prima Ptutorum on 
the nneertainty of human lifoe 'LorUp what thay ar weylle that hmiB ar past,* etc. 
Nor is a grand eeverilfy of tone wanting where it is moBt in place; JuBBerand haa 
pointed oot that the diBCOuraeB or ‘BermouBp* as they were called in the French 
my8tbre9, ^ken by fte Fathet in the Old, and by the Son 4n the New, Testament 
plays, iMk neither dignity nor power; see, for an English example, The JBmieeion of the 
HoJyaboftlntheCbciterPteys, • 

■ UnlesB 1 mistake, this waa the Jbraham and leaae preBented at the ObarterhouBe 
after the memorable first performance of Svery-man, but then JudidouBly withdrawn 
as an afterpieoe uiuraitable to the morality, irhich, moreover, needed none. * 

B. L. y. OH. L 
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Saviour the victor over the powers of hell, is won by his smile 
into simple human sympathy with the Babe on His Mother's 

Irii fift « * 

Haylle oomty and clean: haylle yongr diild!* 

Haylle maker, as I mene, of a madyn so mylde. 

Thou has waryd, I weyne, the warlot so vrylee, 

The fals gyler of teyn^, now goys he begylde. 

Lo) he merys; 

Lo, he laghys, my swetyng, 

A welfare metyng, 

*1 hare holden myAetyng*, 

* Bare a bob of oherysA 

More notable, because imported of purpose prepense, i% the 
conscious humour introduced in these plays with the object of 
gratifying the spectators. An audience must ^ amused, what* 
evesnmay be offered to it^ all the more so if tnat offering be a 
periodical repetition of the same kind of spectacle, and if this 
constitutes a strain upon tlie serious wnotions^ The collective 
mysteries, as they are preserved to us, are generally true ii\ 
intention to the principle of allowing no occasion of the kind to 
slip; but in the York, and still more so in the Wowndey, Plays, 
this intention manifestly becomes a progressive* tendency towards 
the elaboration of opportunities for realistic humour. It may 
seem going rather far to speak of the York schools of humour 
and realism, and of the Wakefield master who exhibits the full 
fiower of the promise of bis predecessors; but it is one of the 
legitimate — it is, indeed, one of the highest — ^functions of criticism 
to Recover and to verify the presence and the influence of 
personality.* And there cafi be no reasonable doubt as to the 
individuality of the work in the Toumdey Plays, of which the 
outward sign is the u^ preferential rather than uniform, of the 
nine-lified stanza, not less effective in its way than the Spenserian in 
its own, of which the unknown contributor may have been the 
inventor, and of which an example was dted above. *If anyone,* 
writes A. W.*Pollard, ‘ will read the plays’ i^ch bear this mark 

together, I think he cannot fail to feel that they are all the work of the same 
writer, and that this writer deserres to he ranked— it only we knew his 
name!— at least as high as Langland, smd a* an exponent of a rather 
boisterons kind of humonr had no equid in his own dqyS. 

* Wizard. * Sorrow. • • Promise. 

* Seeunda PtutommiaTovntley Play$. * • 

' Even at Oberammergan, where the etroinOTos heavy, and where all bomonr hod 
been effaced from the composition, the esoape of Baralibse with a single eat of the vdiip 
was hailed with a modest burst of merriment (1871). 

* Introduction to the Tmtneley Plays, p. zzii (of.) eited by Gayley, 0. U., in the two 
very notable chapters in Playt of our F^efathert (xx and zm) in whibh Uie position 
stated in the text is fully explain^ and illustrated. 
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In his hands, the time-honoured incident of what Chaucer* calls 

The sorwe of Noe with hie felawehip* 

^Or thotr he get hie wif to ehip 

becomes a ferc^cal play .in a series of scenei^ of which the interest 
centres in the tenacity of Noah’s wife rather than in the preserva- 
tion of the ps^ards and the human race*. The curious Procemia 
TaUnSorum, which treats of Pilate’s decision as to the Saviour's 
garments, is, in its details, singularly originaL But th^ height of 
independent treatment, with the comic elemenl^in th* ascendant, 
is reached in an earlier play of the same series the femous 
Seeimda Paatorum, the merry tale of the sheep-stealing Mak — ' 
which is nothing short of a play within a play, and which, in 
fireshn^ of conception and in gaiety of treatment, may be ranked 
alongside of the femous MaStre PcUhdin, and the SchumMe of 
Hans Sachs, though considerably earlier in date than either of 
them. In the Cheeter Plays, though altogether they are less 
popular in treatment, the popular demand which the Play qf tAe 
Shepherds brought with it, is satisfied by thei coarse fooling of 
Trowle ; in the Cifvemtry Plays, both humour and coarseness are 
further subdued, and literary endeavour directs itself rather to 
the preservation of regularity of form on the one hand and to 
the display of biblical learning on the other, while humour 
occasionally tates the form of satire*. Contrariwise, it was but 
natural that the danger of the degeneration of the comic element 
in religious plays should be ignored, especially where no .care 
was taken for maintaining the tims-honoured character of a 
celebrated cycle. The Digby Conversion of St Paul (of which 
the MS seems to belong to the close of the fifteenth century or 
a slightly later date) contains a scene of sinsavoury fiin ; ^d in 
the Mary Magddtem of the same collection (which, generally, 
by its almost unprecedented accumulation of sensational effects 
betrays its late date) there is a burlesque scene belyveen a priest 
and hb boy, who, aftot* being threatened with a flogging, proceeds 
to deserve it by intonidjg a mock service in nonsense Latin with 

anygqiar aUbgoer werwolfforom 
^ standgardum lamba beffettomm. 

' What could be sillier or mo^ modem*? 

* The ItUUfi Tan. * * HU other, in thU instonee not hU better, half. 

* In the OkttUr Phtyi ehe ^oee nSt abeolntely reftiae to oome, but, in the spirit 
of a true head of the fondly. Vie insists on taking all her relations with her. 

* See, for example, the passage against extravaganoe in dfbsa, in The OwMcd oj 
the Jews (Coveiitrs Afyeteriee, zxv). 

' It U only right to say, as to the serions aide of thU etrange play, whUh has a 

2—2 
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The great English collective mysteries are, of course, differen- 
tiated by linguistic, as well as by literary, features; for, j^e both' 
the York and the Towndey Pktya are written in the Northumbrian 
dialect, which suits so many of their characteristics though it 
makes them by no means easy reading, we seom*in the Cheater 
and Coventry Play a to be moving on ground remote from the 

more common forms of fifteenth century English. *The so-called 
Covenpry Pktya show east-midland peculiarities in their dialect, 
which agi^ with the conclusions as to their origin reached by 
some of the best Authorities, such as ten Brink and k. W. Pollard. 

I In the matter of metre, the most striking feature common to 
English religious plays is ibe great variety exhibited by them. 
{The Harrowing of Hdl, which in form has h^dly passed from 
thahssf the dialogue into that of the drama, and in metre confines 
itself to a very irregular octosyllabic couplet, can hardly be cited 
as exception) This variety of metrification, contrasting very 
strongly with the consistency with which the French miracle- and 
mystery-plays adl^re to tiie metre of the octosyllabic couplet, 
though permitting themselves an occasional ^excursion into the 
fitshionable form of the triolet\ is already veiy'nqticeabjie in the 
York Plays: in the Towndey, notwithstanding their close con- 
nection with the York Plays, there seems a recognition of the 
expediency of maintaining the octosyllabic met^ as the staple 
metre of the drama, though, as has already been noticed, the last 
and jnost conspicuous writer of all who had a hand in these plays 
enriched them by the introduction of a new and elaborate stanza 
of his owa ' His ordinary s*tanza-form, which is to be found in 
practically all the plays in this collection which reveal the comic 
elaboration of his mastpr hand, is the thirteen-lined stanza riming 
<ib(i^tdbabeddd6\ The CoveiUry Plays show a less striking 
metrical variety, and a tendency towards that length of line, 
which was to end in the fashion of the doggerel alexandrine, 
and thus, as Saintsbuiy observes, to help, bj^reactiou, to establish 
blank verse as the metre of the English drama. In the Cheder 

Phxys, there is again that marked variety of metre which speaks 

• • 

romantic colouring almoBt lemoning it onl of the general qftiere of the leligioni^ 
drama, that the figure ^f the much-erring and much-soflering heroine is not devoid of 
true pathos, while Batan rejoicing over her foil remindl us of McphutopheleB gloating 
over that of Margaret in FamU • 

' Baintsbuiy, G., A HUtary of EnglUh Prooodyf vel. i, pp. 208 ff., where, in 
hook ni, •The Fifteenth Gentuiy,’ chap, i, *Tbe Drama,’ see a full discussion of the> 
metrific^ion of the religious plays* 

> Hohlfeld, tt.f. pp. 287 fl. 
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m 

for tile early origin of these plays in their first form; and this 
conclusion is corroborated by the firequent use of alliteration. 
Altogethei^, the religious plays exhibit a combined looseness and 
ingenuity of mdtrifidation corresponding to what the historian of 
English prosody terms its ‘break-up’ in the fifteenth century, to 
which the bulk of the plays in their present form belong, and 
harmonising Ttfth the freedom of treatment which, notwithstanding 
the nature of its nudn source, and what may be termed the single- 
mindedness of its purpose, was chasacteristio of the English 
mystery- and miracle-drama. • 

In the chapter of this work dealing with the early religious 
drama, it will be shown how its tiiird, species, the ‘moral plays’ 
or ‘moralities,’ originated in the desire to bring into clear relief 
the gr^t lesson ftf life — ^the struggle between good and evS to 
which every man is subjected, and the solution of which depends 
for every man upon his ^lation to the powers contending for his 
souL The conception is fomiliar to religious literature long be^re 
it is put into dramatic shape, and theolo^cal moralities, were 
produced some time before they found their ^y to the popular 
stage, ^e productions of the Anglo-Norman trouvhre Guillaume 
Herman (1127—70) and of J^tienne Langton, doctor of theology 
at Paris and afterwards, as ' everyone knows, archbishop of 
Canterbury (12Q7) and cardinal, in general conception and treat- 
ment resemble the moralities of later date ; though in each the 
strife of Mercy and Peace against Truth and Righteousness on 
behalf of sinful man, indirectly suggested by Psalm Ixxx^, 10, 
11, is solved by the personal intenfention of the Saviour ^ It 
is clearly erroneous to suppose that the English moralities to 
which these remarks are confined, grew gradually out of the 
mykteries and miuacles, under the cooperating influence*of the 
IM^eantry which had become a public custom in the English 
towns in the latter part of the Middle Ages. The love of allegory 
from a very early peiipd onwards domesticated itself tn the English 
mind, to which there seems ^ be nothing intrinsically congenial 
in this species of composit4>n, but which at all times has been 
singularly tenacious of tastes knd tendencies to which it has 
once given admittance. This particular taste must have been im- 
planted by OhristianityJby fiieans of the Bible. {Paraphrases of the 
Bible are the chief frvdte of tiie earliest productive age of En gliwh 
poetical literature. The Old and the New Testament were alika 

^ The same four Virtues, Verita$t Jwtitia^ MUeriwrdia and Pox, appear in Th$ 
Salutation and Conception in the Cwentry Playe (xx). 
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composed in ea^m tongues ; the scones of their narratives are 
eastern ; certain books of the Sible have alwajs been declared 
by the church to be allegorical in desigp; and there are few 
portions of the holy text that are not full of dilleg6ry, parable and 
symbolism. It is needless here to pursue further a theme which 
has been fully treated elsewhere, and which has not been left 
out of sight in earlier volumes of this Before English 

literature^ in which the love of allegory had continued to assert 
itself wherever that liteijfiture continued most popular in its 
forms as ^ell at in its sympathies, had produced one of the 
masterpieces of the species in the Fmon cmcerning Piers Vie 
Plmoman, the taste of western literature in general, and of 
French in particular, had already set in the same direction, and 
theJBowtan de la Bose had established an dbcendanc^in the 
WQ^ of letters which was to reflect itself in our own allegoricid 
literature, and which endured down to ^e time of the renascence 
anfl the reformation. To the French taste for allegorical poetry 
and Mtire, the drama, which, in the thirteenth century, had 
completely emanApated itself from the contrql of the church, 
no doubt in its turn contributed ; by the enfl lof the fourteenth, 
the Confr&ie de la Passion found it diflScult io maintain its 
religious plays against the moralities, full of polemical satire, of 
the Cw^^rie de la Basoehe, or against the Aristophanic soties 
of the EnJ^ns sans souci ; while the Basoehe, i^ich had begun 
with moralising allegories, soon took a leaf out of their rivals’ 
book, and interspersed their moralities with /arces and soties, 
till the didactic species virtually passed away. If, then, the love 
of allegoiy which had been early implanted in the English people, 
and the impulse ^ven to this predilection by French examples 
both is literature and du the stage in the period between Chaucer 
and the renascence be remembered, it will not be difficult to 
account for the growth, side by side with the biblical and saintly 
religious drama, of a species differing from it in origin, except as 
to their common final source^ and varying^from it in method, and, 
as time went on, more or less in character alsa Nevertheless 
the growth of this didactic species accompanies that of the plays 
following, with more or less of digression, the biblical narrative 
or dealing with Jives of saints or* th^ after-effects of their 
martyrdoms in the form of miracles^ and continnw to affect these 
sister species in many instances, or acthally in some cases to 

* See toL x, chap, iv et al; and of. Conifhope’a HUtory tff EnglUh Poetry, toL t, 
chap, ix, ‘The ProgieM ot AUegoiy.' • 
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intermingle mth them. Gradnally, and under the influence of 

•the gener^ nridening of the range of ideas and interests dne to 
the renascence, the moralities begin to abandon the path of 
religions teachthg for that of the inculcation of intellectual or 
philosophical, and eveif of political, principles and truths ; and 
a further step is thus taken towards the complete secularisation of 
the drama. * 

The following pages will, it is believed, sufficiently illustrate 
the consummation of this change, and describe the process by 
which, after the biblical religious drama had begun to*die out in 
England, where saints’ plays had never epjoyed much popularity, 
the abstract figures of the moralities wgre associated with concrete 
personages of the national past, or types of actual contemporary 
life, aiffi gradually gave way before them. The progress of^^e 
narrative will show how thus, with the aid of the transitional 
species of the chronicle^ history on* the one hand, and of the 
^interlude, in the narrower sense of the term, on the other, tragMy 
and comedy were found ready to be called into being, s^ soon 
as the light of classical example shone forth wh&h had been lit by 
the enthusiasm of tlie renascence. 
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SECULAR INFLUENCES ON THE EARLY 
ENGLISH DRAMA 

Minstri^. Village Festivals. Folk-Plays 

Before the religious oiigins of tiie Englidi drama are specially 
considei^ certain secular influences should be noted. Hie first 
of finfiaa is that of the minstrelsy a beterogrnieous ^aes of CiMmposers 
and performers, drawn fi^m several sources. 

The theatrical history of the Romai' empire is the story of 
the* degradation of tragedy into pantomime, of comedy into fisrca, 
Hie tragic actor became the pantondmus who danced, first the 
lyric portions and| finally, the whole ‘ book the play, to an 
accompaniment of music, for the pleasure or the more refined 
classes ; while, in place of the comedy imported from Greece, the 
old Italian (Campanian) Fcdnda Atdlcma, united with the farcical 
fufioi, impcffted from Magna Graecia, became th^ amusement of 
the vulgar. Both pantommm and mimua (the names being 
equally those of performer and performance) degenerated into 
sensuous displays, and performers, though their rivalries led to 
public brawls and they were the spoiled darlings of their admirer^ 
fell back, as a class, to the low social level from which the later 
republic and the earlier empire had done something to rescue 
them. *The Christian c'hurch, naturally, was ko friend to such 
exhibitions as the multilingual and degraded population had come 
to expect ; but more important than the opposition of the church 
was the contdimpt of the barbarians of the ]|iter irruptions. The 
coming of the Lombards, in the su^ century, dealt the death- 
blow to the scotched art of public amusement 

Private amusement however, in which Ithese seeniei had been 
as busily employed as on public stages, continued in all parts' 
of the empire, andrwas the means of prolonging the ftTiHtene e of 
the class. Its members became confused and intermingled with the 
lower orders of entertainer, tumbleny rope-tvalkers, bear-leaders 
and so forth, and khared with them a precarious and a wandering 
existence. The evidence as to their dramatic repertoire in En g lan d 
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ia very sli^t; bat the ooncluaion is reasonable &at it decreased to 
the smatlest dimensions and may, in time, have come to include 
little m<^e than imitations of beasts and of drunken or half-witted 
men, combined with Splays of such indecent buffoonery and ribald 
rimings as naturally delighted tbe medieval population in both 
castle and village. For several reasons, however, it is almost 
necessary tQiSuppdbe that these tricks were linked together by some 
sort of dramatic interesl^ however rude. They are more amusing 
when so treated. Dialogue was e^ftainly among tho strollers’ * 
accomplishments ; and so was the use of marionettes, Which implies 
not only dialogue but plot The literature of medieval Germany 
and France coutains several works, such as Le Boi dAngleterri 
et le Jongleur dElg, and Le Ocurfoh et VAveugle, which seem to 
showethe existence of a r^g&rtoire founded more or less on mere 
faroa And, by the fourteenth centuiy, we find in £nglanSf*not 
only a mention in the Tretiee gf miradis pleyinge of ‘other 
japis’ distinct from milacles^ but a fragment of the text of the 
InterhbMim de Olerieo et PueUa, a humorous little play, founded 
on the popular medieval story of Dame Siiis*.* There is, &wever, 
in England sdkeely a trace of anything corresponding to the 
Schembar&attfen ai the MeuUrm,ngere of Nuremberg, or such 
amateur organisations as the PmfawU earn eonci or the Baeoche 
in Paris, which secured a healthy existence for fiarce. In the four- 
teentlf centur^ ( 1363 ), indeed, we find bishop QrandSSbn of Exeter 
prohibiting a performance by the youths of the dty in eontumdiam 
et opprobrium aUtttarionm, a satirical attack on the clotb-dressers’ 
guild, who had been charging too high for their y^gxea. But, for 
the most part, the eai'ly history of the comic element in secular 
drama in England is dark. It appears to have remained in the 
hands of the descendant of the^ ribald ndime, and seldom, if ever, 
to have achieved the honour of ’association with his betters. Until 
its appearance in literature in the work of John Heywood, its 
existence in England can only be inferred. Nevertheless, merely 
for preserving its dxistence, however rudely, the mmm deserved 
our gratituda When Ed|^lish drama became secularised, the 
interlude found at least sdme sort of criticism of social types and 
of the actual world on which to worL 

Another stream of tradition, affecting n^nly the serious as 
distinct from the confic, side of his repertoire, contributed to the 
formation of the medieval entertainer. This flowed fix>m the 
minstrels, who were in England some centuries before the spread 

^ ChamberSy Mediaeval Stage, voL i| Qt 84. * Of. ante, toI. i, pp. 886 6. 
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of Latin civiliflaiaon opened the country to invasion by vdmi 
as well as by ecclesiastics. When the bard emerged from the 
communal singing of pagan races it is impossible to say j but 
the state of war for which, in their migratiohs w^tward, they 
exchanged their pastoral life brought into existence a class of 
heroes, and the existence of heroes accounts for the singing of 
camtXlmm to celebrate their exploits. By the fifth century, there 
is plenty of evidence of the existence of a class of professional 
singers attached to the court; of great leaders. Such a singer was 
not despised^ like tire minms and the yocttlator, his successors, but 
honoured, an owner of land and gold, the professional representa- 
We of an art in which his mwter himself was not ashamed to be 
his rival Such a scop or minstrel was Widsith^ who was both 
attached to a leader’s court and allowed to wandir abroad.* The 
eom^int of Dear and the feast in Hrothgar’s hall in Beowu^ 
^ve other pictures of the Teutonic minstrel’s life. The duty of 
such^a minstrel was to sing to the harp the praises of his lord and 
the delights of war, and, under the names of scop and gleeman^ 
he was a prominent*figure in unconverted England In converted 
England, the ecclesiastic, as a man, encouraged this minstrelsy; as 
an official, he discouraged it ; and, from the eighth to the eleventh 
centuries, its history is obscure. During these centuries b^;an 
the gradual assimilation of Teutonic and Latin entertainer, of 
scop and During the same centuries in ^France, there 

grew up the distinction between the Norman tromires, or minstrels 
of war; and the Provencal fyroti^tadours, who sang in the south their 
songs of love., The Norman 'conquest opened up England stall 
further, not only to the trouvhres or jongleurs, the Taillefers 
and Raheres who brought honour and glory to tbe exploits of 
feudal lords, but to entertainers ,of all kinds, ^m respectable 
musicians and reciters to the juggling, tumbling rogues who 
haunted the highways of Europe. Under thia invasion, the En gliah 
minstrel sank yet lower. He rras forced to appeal, not to the 
Veat ones of the land, whose language he not speak, but to 
the down-trodden of his own race; an^ the assimilation with the 
vagabond mime must be supposed to have become more complete. 
In the eyes of the church, at any rate, the confnsioia between the 
higher and the lowei; class of minstrel was aljrays an accomplished 

^ See Yol. 1 of the present work, obaps. i and m* and Oh^jmbers, toI. i, pp. 28—80. 

* Scopsmaker; gleemw^tbe man of glee or mirth; bat^ originally at any rate^ 
the two terms were interohangeable and do not imply the eeparation into a higher 
lower clasB of minetrel wbioh will be eeen later. 
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fact ; but her indiscriminate condemnation of Imth kinds was not, 
on the whole, to the disadvantage of the lower class, inasmuch as, 
in co^juSction with the common taste of both noble and peasant 
for somethings little more amusing than the court minstrel could 
supply, it helped to break down a class distinction between the 
various kinds of entertainer. To some extent, the court minstrel 
learned to be a fluffoon ; to some extent, the despised English 
minstrel learned the language and the stories of the conqueror^ 
and began to translate the disputations, the Jeux-pantia and the * 
Unions, which were popular in Norman castles, following them in 
time with the estrifs, among which The Ha/rrowing of HeU 
foiled an important link between the r^ertoire of the minstrel# 
and the early drama, and may, indeed, be considered one of the 
sourofes of the %norality. Aided, no doubt, by the gdiardi or 
wandering scholars, vagabond disseminators of learning anlTtirit, 
En glish minstrels formed at least part of the means of union 
between conquerors anH conquered. In this, they may be*con- 
trasted with the Celtic minstrel^ the harpers and the hourds, who, 
though they sang their own heroes, as Eil^lish minstrels had 
continued to si^bf Hereward, did not, like the English minstrels, 
act, whether in intention or in fact, as peace-makers between the 
conquered, Wales, and the conqueror, England. 

In France, where conditions were more favourable, a definite 
infiuence was*exerted by professional minstrels olfwe religious 
drama. In England, it was not so. There is, indeed, some slight 
evidence that minstrels, to some extent, took up the composition 
and performance of religious playsk For the mosl^part, however, 
their share appears to have been limited to supplying the music and, 
occasionally, sqme comic rdief, in the later days when town, parish or 
guild had taken %ver from the dyirch the^roduction of the miracle. 

When, therefore, we look for the infiuence of the minstrel on 
the formation of the English drama, we find it to be, at any rate 
until the fifteenth ^century, of the very slightest^ ^e superior 
class, whose art des{;iended from that of scop and trouvhrtf may 
have prepared the ground tbr the morality by the composition, if 
•not the redtation by two mouths, of in dialogue form. 

The lower cla§s may have been of service in two ways : first, by 
their preservation of. the art of the puppc^rshow* or ‘motion,’ 
though, even here, during the later period, when a dramatic 
. • 

* Ward, vol. x, p, 50. ^ 

* On the Bttbjeot of marionnettes we ^nin, Oh., HUtoire de$ Marionnettei (2nd 
edition, 1862), especially Books u and 1 % 
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literature for puppets can be distinctly traced and the nascent 
secnlar drama was ripe for its influence, that art appear^ to have 
been chiefly practised by new-comers from the continent; and, 
secondly, by their relation, noted abov^ to theiart of force. Bui> 
perhaps, the most genuine service performed 1^ both classes up to 
the fifleenth century was nothing more than that of keeping alive 
the desire to be unused ; while, in the case of \he lower class, we 
may add to this the foot that they did consistently cany on, no 
matter how^nmrly, the practice which lies at the root of dramatic 
art and of th*e pleasure to be gained from it — ^that of pretending to 
be someone or something else. 

* By the fifteenth century^ religious drama had passed out* of 
the l^nds of the church into those of the amateur performers 
of town or guild. Moreover, the stimulus giveif to the Idve of 
dramatic performances had resulted in the birth of the interlude— 
the short play, sometimes religioucf, but usqally moral, in character, 
which could be played in the banqueting hall of the noble or in 
the maj^ket place or village green by a few players, and without 
the expensive and* elaborate machinery of th& miracle. The 
popularity and ease of preparation of the interluae soon induced 
its amateur performers to extend a practice not unknown in the 
case of miracles, and take it 'on tour,’ as we should say now, from 
town to tow|^ and village to village. The minstrels had already 
suffered, not i^y from the invention of printing, which left them 
no longer the sole repositories of story and poem, but from the 
increasing command of literature by the amateur (knight or 
tradesman) which followed the development of the English language. 
The poaching on their preserves of the amateur interlude player 
spurred them to double action. In the first pipce, they con- 
solidated* their formation* into guilds. A charter of Edward IV 
(1469)^^ — after reciting that certain 'rude rustics and artificers* 
were pretending to be minstrels and ne^ecting their budness, to go 
|ibont the couiftry, levying heavy exactions op the li^;es— orders 
all minstrels to join the guild on pain of suppcesdon ; and this guild 
still exists in the corporation of the lifusicians of London. In the 
second place, they took the wind out of the^suls of the amateurs 
by becoming interlude players themselves. They afe found doing 
this iwobably so early as 1427*; and it was not Iqng before the 
greater convenience of luring profesnonal players t^ of training 
amateurs began to make itself felt— not to mention the element of 

^ Analysed in Chambers, yoL u, Appendix F, pp. 360 — 

* Bymer, Foedera^ vol. z, p. 8871 
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fyxce, which the minstrels had kept alive and were ready and able 
to contribute to the attractions of the show. While the great towns 
continued to produce mirade-plays by means of their craft-guilds, 
nfiwftlW placeif and private houses depended on the transformed 
minstrels. They are 'found attached to the establishments of 
nobles by the middle of the fifteenth century, and Henry YU 
and his sucdbssors kept their own companies. Under Elizabeth, 
they, in their turn, made way before> or were incorporated into, 
the professional actors of the new drama^ 

,The history of the other infiuence on our early drama with which 
this chapter has to deal belongs in a large measure to tlie study of 
folk-lore*. The pagan festivals of summer and winter which had, 
or dSne to hd^e, the object of securing by ritual observance 
plenteous crops and firuitful herds, had, also, a side which ex^ins 
what infiuence they ma;^ have had on the drama — ^the holiday mood, 
the desire for the exercise of activity purely for the pleasure'in it, 
to which we give the name of play. The churl who would not 
play on festival i^ys was, from immemorial Names, the object of 
the holiday-^akeW dislike and rough treatment. 

At the same time, the ritual itself came to include many 
elements — disguise, combat> procession, dance, song, action — 
which, arising from whatever symbolical and ritua^ origins, lent 
themselves easily to the spirit of play, and approfimated to the 
acted drama. It is not possible, of course, to trace any such direct 
road from village festival to drama in England as in Greece*, but a 
certain connection, besides the merb fostering of thp spirit of play, 
is to be observed between the early drama and pagan observance, 
wholly or partly or not at all absorbed by Christianity. 

On the literary side^ the c^nnectioif is very slight. • The folk 
had their canJtUmae, or songs celebrating mythological or historical 
heroes'; but epic poetry owes more to these than does the drama. 
The people had,al8(^ their festival songs, sung in procession or during 
the dance round tbe^uu»e<^fire or tree, of which iSumer is irc/umm 
in is a sophisricated remi^t*; and in these songs the growth of 
the amoebaean form Shown in*the existence of the burden' implies 

^ See Tol. 71, ohap. x below. ^ 

> For a faller4zeatment^>f the rabjeot of early village YestiTals and their dev^op* 
ment, from the pomt of view both* of the student of folk-lore and the historian of the 
Stages Bee Chambers, volt x,^p. 89 ff. 

* Ten Brink, HUtory of EnglUh Literature, vol. i, p. 14Q; Chambers, vol. r, p. 26. 

^ Ante, vol. z, pp. 360 — 1. 

* Chambers and Sidgwiok, Early EliglUh Lyriet^ 
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the same seed of drama which grew in Greece to the pre- 
Aeschylean tragedy, with its protagonist and chorus, had no 
corresponding derelopment in England. 

The influence, or the remnants, of ecmtUmo/e n&y, indeed, be 
traced in certain later growth^ like the niummers^play and the 
Hock-Tuesday play, to which we shaU return ; l^ut folk-song, either 
heroic or pastoral, may be held to have been practi&lly without 
effect on the main stream of English drama. A more valid in- 
fluence is t9be traced from the dances, combats and ritual actions 
of village-festivalsf Writers on folk-lore point out that such 
^{ames as football and hockey descend from the struggles for the 
possession of the head of thp sacriflcial victim, and the tradition 
still survives in special varieties, such as the ‘Haxey-hood’ contest 
at gpixev in lancolnshira They point out^ also, ^t disguiUe has 
its origin in the clothing of leaves and flowers or of the akin or 
head of the sacriflced animal, with which tlv) worshipper made him- 
self 'a garment of the god,’ thus bringing himself into the closest 
possibly contact with the spirit of fertilisation. The maypole, 
which was a common feature of every green in |lngland till the 
Rebellion, and eqjoyed a shadow of its former glpry after the 
Restoration, stands for the sacred tree, and the dance round it for 
the ritual dance of the pagan worshipper, just as some children’s 
games, like ^Granges and Lemons,’ enshrine the memory of the 
sacrifice and oAhe succeeding struggle for possession of the victim’s 
head. In some instances, folk-observances have grown into some- 
thing like plays, or have affected plays drawn from other sources; 
and of these a #ew words must how be said. 

In the form in which its scanty remnants have reached u% the 
folk-play has mainly been affected by humanist learning through 
the hands of the local sctiolar. A play— at least a performance 
consisting of ‘actionz and rymez’ — ^which appears to have com- 
paratively or entirely escaped that kind of improvement^ was the 
‘olid storiall shbaw’ of the Hock-Tuesday play*at Coventry. Our 
knowledge of it is chiefly derived from the description in Robert 
Laneham’s letter to his friend Humfr^y JIdartin, mercer, of London, 
describiiig the festivities before Elizabeth at Kenilworth in 1676, 
during which the play was revived*. We there read that it was 
‘ for pastime woont teo bee plaid yeerely * ; that it 

liadanaanoieiitbeginiiiiijr,aDdalonseontinnaAn8; t^noow of late laid doonn, 
they knn no oaua why, onless it wear by the seal of oeriain theyr Preadiera. 

‘ Beprlnted by PornivaU for the Ballad Society la 1871. The reprint, with additional 
notes, ie moladediarhe ShahetptareUbrmry.lS^. Seepp. 36—28,81, 83,of that edition. 
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Its ailment, according to Laneham, was : how the English under 

• Hnna defeated the Danes and rid the realm of them in the reign of 
Ethelred on St Brice’s night (13 November 1003— he gives the date 
in error as lOK). *Rous^ ascribed to it another origin, the sudden 
death of Hardicanute, and the suspicion of his having been poisoned 
at a wedding, together with the delivery of England from the Danes 
at the accession of Edward the Confessor in 1042. Both explana* 
tions are held by some to be later substitutes for the real origin, 
which, in their opinion, was the immemorial folk-custom of obtain- 
ing by force a victim for the sacrifice. Hocktida— the*Monday and 
Tues^y after the second Sunday after Easter— has parallel customs^ 
in other parts of the country, in which the women * hocked’ the 
men (caught and bound them with ropes), or vice versa, or strangers 
or natives were^hipped or 'heaved.’ Women acted promii^ently 
on the offensive in these customs, and they did the same m%e 
Hock-Tuesday Ooveutrv play. First of all, the Danish 'launs- 
knights’ and the Engl]^ armed with alder pole^ entered on 

* horseback and fought together; then followed the foot an^ after < 

manoeuvring, engaged. * 

\ • 

Twise the Qanes had the better; bnt at the last conflict, beaten donn, 
overeom, and many led oaptiTe for triumph Iqr our English wdemen. 

«>It is possible that the combat for the victim’s head referred to 
above may hgve had some influence on the gigro! and the 
evolutions of the footsoldiers in ranks, squadrons, triangles, 'from 
that intoo rings, and so winding oout again* may be connected 
with the sword-dance, mentioned below. It seems clear, however, 
that this was a genuine folk-play; and it is suggested’ that 'the 
rymez’ had been worked up irom local ccmtUemae of the folk. The 
IIock-Tuesday«play, as we have seen, was only a revival in the 
early days of EHzabeth, and i^ is not ^eard of afterwafds. 

Another folk-custom, out of which grew a play of more im- 
portance than the Hock-Tuesday play, was the sword-dance. This 
dance seems to l^tve had its ritual origin in* the primitive^ 
expulsion of Death «or Wjnter, the death and resurrection of 
Summer, or in that conflid^between Winter and Summer whi<h, on 
the literary side, was*also the 'origin of many debate and etdrifi. 
It was, moreover, a natural mode of play for warlike peoplea 
Like all dancing, it becaifie mimetic in chardbter. Its chief per- 
sonages are the fool, who wears the skin of a fox or some other 
animal, and the ‘Befisy,’ a man dressed in woman’s clothes — ^figures 

> UiOoria Rtgum AngUa* (1716), pp, 106, 106. 

* Gbamben, voL n, p. 166. 
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in which folk-lore* finds the survival of the ritual of agricultural 
worship. One of its off-shoots in England is held to be tl^ morris- 
dance, which, however, in Robin Hood (who sometimes appears) 
and in Maid Marian (who always does) has drawn to^itsclf features 
of other celebrations to be mentioned later.* The points of interest 
in the sword-dance, for our present puipose, are its use of rimed 
speeches to introduce the characters, and it^ development into 
the mummers’ or St Geoige play, still to be seen in many rm-al 
' districts o&the British Isles. 

Some tyi)ea of nword-dance still or recently extant, mainly in 
the north of England, have many more characters than the fool or 
''‘Bessy^’ In one case at least, that of the Shetland dance, they 
include the ‘ seven Champions of Christendom.’ It is possible that 
their names only superseded those of earlier national heroes, and 
tUSr'the verses introducing the characters in the dance are, in 
fitct, the remains of the folk ccmtUenoA which have been mentioned 
befcfre. In several of the extant sword-iknces in Britain and on 
... continent, one of the dancers is, in different manners, attacked 
or killed, or, perhapt; merely symbolically surrounded or approached, 
with the swords ; and this feature, which enshrin^ the memory of 
the sacrifice, becomes the principal point of action in the mummers’ 
or St Oeorge plays which developed from the sword-dance. In 
these, the dance has developed into a play. Amid a bewildering 
variety of ndieenclature and detail, the invariable bcident of the 
death and restoration to life of one of the characters is the point 
upon which has been based the descent of this play from pagan 
festivals celebpting the death and resurrection of the year. The 
fact that this play is nowadays usually performed at Christmas- 
time is largely due to a well-known shifting of the seasons of 
festival^ due to the fixiag of the Christian ecc]eliastical feasts. 

Analysis of the many variefies known would extend this 
chapter unduly^, and it must be our task rather to point out 
what is commpn to alL A transition stage between the sword- 
•dance and the play may be noticed in the ^rformance of the 
‘plow boys or morris dancers’ at R^esby^ Lincolnshire, pro- 
bably on Plough Monday (the Monday ^ter Twelfth Night) 
in the last quarter of the ei^teenth century!, and several 
Plon^ Monday p^ormances in the jeastem mMlftinta. These 
have retained tiieir original season — that 'of the Presumption of 

* The motley oraw an eoUeeted by Obambet^ toI. n, pp.*198, 194. 

' The reader i« nferrdt to Chamber*, vol. n, pp. 308 ff. and to Ordiih. 

* Printed by Manly, Speeiment of the Pre-^hake^fearean Drama, yol. i, p. 39S. 
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agricultural work after winter, and they are entirely unaffected 
,by heroic influences. In both, the characters are the traditional 
grotesque of village festivals — ^the fool and the Hobby-horse, 
who represent* worshippers disguised in skins of beasts, and 
the ‘Bessy,’ the, woman* or man dressed in woman’s clothes. The 
latter custom is recorded as obtaining among the Germans by 
Tacitua Some of the eastern midlands performances introduce 
form-labourers. In both there is much dancing ; at Bevesby, the 
fool, and, in the eastern midlands tbe old woman. Dame Jane, 
are killed and brought to life again. 

The mummers’ plays show another stage of advance. In them, ^ 
the Central incident is still the killing and restoring to life of one 
of the characters, and there is still enough dancing to show their 
descend from thm sword-dance. Firsts the characters are ii^iro- 
duced in a speech ; then comes the drama, in which each personage 
has his own introductory announcement; and the whole winds up 
with the entrance of subsidiary characters, more dancing and 1;he 
Inevitable collection — in itself a survival of hoary antiquity* Thft>' 
old grotesques of the village festival are mainly relegated to the 
third part of the 'performance; and the principal characters, pre- 
sented under almost infinite variety of manner and style, are a 
hero, his chief opponent and the (usually comic) doctor. The hero 
sometimes kills and sometimes is killed by his opponent; in either 
case, the doctor comes to restore the dead man to lif$. The name 
of the hero is almost always saint, king, or prince George; the 
chief opponent is divisible into two types : the Turkish knight, 
who sometimes has a black foce, hnd a kind oi^capUam or 
blustering BobadiL There is also a large variety of subsidiary 
fighters. The gcotesques of the sword-dance, now pushed away 
into the third parfcof the perfomvtnce, include such figured as the 
fool, or the Beelzebub, who, perhaps, are the same person under 
different names, the ‘Bessy’ and the Hobby-horse. Sometimes, 
these figures are allowed a subordinate position fb the drama 
itself. . 

The presence of St Georgp (for king and prince George may be 
regarded as Hanoveriatl ‘improvements’) implies the influence of 
heroic legend and Uterature. It is very seldom that anything more 
than a passing reference td the exploits of the saint is found in 
the mummers’ play; and, though the dragon appears here and 
there, the contest with him is never the main point of the action. 
How St George came into the story at all is a matter of some 
obscurity. He was, undoubtedly, the patron saint of England. 

B. L. V. OB. It 
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His day, 23 April, was a day on which processions or 'ridings’ in 
his honour— in which the representations of his def^t of the 
dragon had replaced, perhaps, the earlier subject of the victory of 
summer over winter — ^were organised by the guilds of St George 
in many parts of England. These ‘ridings,’ which> lasted even as 
late as the eighteenth century S were dumb shows or pageants 
rather than plays; but cases are known* of' religions dnunas on 
the subject It is possible that the sword-dance, in its development 
into the mummers’ play, was influenced by these ‘ridings’ and by 
the miracle-plays’. On the other hand, the name of St George 
^ may have come into them by way of Richard Johnson’s History 
of the Seven Champions, first published in 1596—7. In either 
case, the introduction of this character has modified the popular 
emjjfteume which formed the basis of the rude disfiogue accompany- 
ing the symbolical representation. 

Another instance of folk-festivals turped into plays and modi- 
fied by the introduction of principal characters of later date is 
''"the development of the May-game into the Robin Hood play. 
From the earliest times, dance and song had celebrated the 
coming of spring; and we have seen the elements of drama in 
the amoebacan fonn of the reverdies as well as in the use of the 
eantUenae. In France, a direct descent can be traced from the 
chansons of^the folk to the plays of Adam de la Halle; the lack 
of English f<^k-song makes a corresponding deduction impossible 
with regard to English drama. But it is known that, both in 
spring or summer and in autumn, a ‘king,’ or ‘queen,’ or both, 
were appointed leaders of ’the revel; and the May-game — ^the 
‘Whitsun Pastorals ’ to which Perdita in The Winter's Tale (act rv, 
sc. 4) likens her play with the flowers — was protested against by 
the clergy as early as Ihe thirteenth century.!. 

The influence of the May-game on the drama may be traced 
in such plays as The Winter’s Tale, Chapman’s May Day and 
o Jonson’s Sah Shepherd’, but it achieves i^ highest importance 
through an impetus towards the di^mati^form derived from the 
minstrels. In France, Robin, as we pee from de la Halle’s plays, 
was the type-name of the she{>herd loter, and Marion of his 
mistress. It is suggested* that these names itore brought tb 
England by FreiA^h minstrels, and that Jbere, by the sixteenth 

century, Robin became confused .with the Robin Hood (or 

• . 

^ For a descriptidh of the * riding ’ at Norwich see Chambers, vol. i, p« 222. 

* At Lydd and BasBingboame. See Chambers^ Appendix W, Yol. xx, p. 888. 

» By Ohambers, voL i, pp. 175, 176. * 
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ik-Wood) who first appears in Piers the Plowmcm, but who, 

•perhaps, ||ad, long before this time, been a popular hero of the 
ballads, ms origin being purely fictitious, or, perhaps nothing less 
than the personality of Woden himself. Robin becoming Robin 
Hood, Marion became Maid Marian, who does not appear at all in 
the earliest ballads ; the May-game king and queen were now the 
central figures of a* story, in which subsidiary characters — Friar 
Tuck, Little John, the sheriff of Nottingham and others — ^found 
their places; and the old May-game-«probably consisting merely 
of dances, processional or circular, with the iaevitalfie quite or 
collection, still maintained by small boys who go a-maying in the 
streets of London — ^was transformed into the Robin Hood play. 
The Fasten letters^ mention a servant who played Robin Hood 
and thfi sheriff of^Nottingham. A fragment of such a play dating 
from the fifteenth century is extant^ And the Garrick collecti^ 
in the British Museum includes a ‘mery geste’ of Robin Hood, 
*wyth a newe playe for to be played in Maye games’ priifted 
"about 1561". In Scotland the play of Sobin Hood survi^pd,«iik 
spite of Puritan protest and of legal prohibftion, at least till 
1678*; and in England the new drama was not slow to avail itself 
of the story. ’Anthony Monday was writing for Henslowe in 
February 1698 a Dowttfcdl and Death of Robert Earl of 
Huntingdon, ‘sumamed Roben hoode*,' and introduce^ him again 
in his pageant, ^lelropolie Coromda (1616). He apj^ared, also, in 
Haughton’s Roben hoods penerthea^ and other lost plays, as well 
as in Peele’s Edimrd I, Greene's George a Greene — the Piniler of 
Wakqfidd and the anonymous Look Aboni Yon^ After the 
Restoration, he is to be found in Robin Hood and hie Crew of 
Soldiers (1661).^ At least four other Robin Hood plays or operas 
are noticed in Bipgraphia Draqfiatica, find a recent production 
in London proves that the public is not yet tired of the old story. 
More important, however, than the actual subject is the fact that 
Robin Hood, whatever his origin, became a national* hero, and, as 
such, was celebrated jn the drama. The new national spirit 
awakened in the days of Efizabeth was destined to extend this 

narrow field into the spacious domain of the chronicle play. 

• 

^ Gairdner’s edition, vol. lu, p. 69. ^ Manly, toL i, p. 279. 

* FumWairfl IjaTtehamlg Leder, pp. li, liii, liv. • 

* See Chambere, vol. i, p. 181^ vol. n, pp. 835, 836, and referenoea. 

* Greg*B HetulowdifiUry, Part x, pp. 63, 64s * Ibid: pp. 124, 125, 
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CHAPTER III 


THE EARLY RELIGIOUS DRAM4 

MlBAOIiE-PLAYS AND MORALITIES 
o 0 

The giowth qf the mecueyal religious drama pursued the same 
coui'se in England as in the other countries of Europe joined 
together in spiritual unity through the domination of the !^man 
Catholic church. Everywliere, we may follow the same process, 
and note how, from about the tenth century, j^e production in 
^nfrches of a certain species of alternating songs is combined 
with a sort of theatrical staging; how, simultaneously with the 
pregress of this staging, the texts of the songs were enlarged by 
, frpe poetical additions, till, finally, a separation of these stage per- 
formances from their original connection with religious service 
took place, and they were shifted from the church' into the open mr. 

Most of the literary monuments that enable us to reconstruct 
the gradual rise of the Christian drama are of German or 
French origin ; but England, too, furnishes us with several such 
monuments 'representing the earliest stage of the growth in 
question. One of special importance is Concordia Regnlario, 
which contains rules for divine service in En glish monasteries, and 
which was composed during the reign of Edgar (969 — ^976). In 
this, we have the oldest extant example in European literature of 
the theatrical recital of an alternating song in church. These 
rules prescribe that, during service in the nijglit before Easter, 
an alternating song between tfie three women approaching the 
grave, and the angel watching on it, shall be recited ; the friar 
who sings thu words of the angel is to take his seat, clad in an 
rfb and with a palm-twig in his hand, in^ a place representing 
the tomb; three other friars, wearing £ooded capes and with 
censers in their hands, are to approach the tomb at a slow pace, as 
if in quest of something. This alternating song was composed at 
St Gallen about the year 900 and was«intended to be sung during 
mass on Easter morning'; the statement as to its theatrical 

^ The original is as follows : * • 

Quoit quaeritU in tepulehro, o ChriitUolae f 
Jetum Nazarenum crueij^mq o eaelicolae. 

Non e$t hie, turrexit, zieut praedixerat, Jte, nuntiate, quia turrexU de zepulchro* 
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production can hardlj be a fiction that ori^nated at St Gallen, or 
•Ekkehard^ the historian of that monastery, nrho generally gives 
detailed reports of such matters, would surely not have fidled to 
mention it Bift the custom, undoubtedly, is of continental origin ; 
in the prefoce to Concordia IUgvkm$, it is expressly stated 
that customs of outlandish monasteries, such as Fleury-sur-Loire 
and Ghent^ s^ved as models for the present composition; and, in 
the description of the ceremonies at the place which is to represent 
the tomb^ reference is made to a •commendable jiractice of 
priests in some monasteries who 'had introducdd this custom, in 
order to fortify the unlearned people in their faith.’ These words 
also reveal to us the original purpose pf Christian drama: it was 
to be a sort of living picture-book ; the people, ignorant of Latin, 
were t<f perceive by sight what was inaccessible to the ear. !^or 
this reason, also, the tendency to place the whole action visibly 
before the eyes of the spectator, to leave nothing to be done behind 
the scenes or told by messengere^ prevailed in medieval drama 
from the very beginning. Thus, the chief difference be^weei^ 
ancient classical and modem romantic drama manifests itself 
in the first stage of medieval drama. 

That the theatrical development of Easter celebrations in 
England did not stop short at this initial stage is proved by several 
MSS, more especially by one of the fourteenth centmry, and of 
Samm origin, where the scene is enlarged by various additions, 
including a representation of the race to the tomb run by Peter 
and John {8t John xx, 4). Nor can it be doubted that, in England 
as on the continent, a drama on Christ’s birth and childhood 
gradually shaped itself out of the Christmas service, where the 
dramatic development likewise began with an alternating song ; 
thus, e.g., the tin erowns, mentioned in an inventory of SeSisbury 
cathedral, drawn up in 1222, were evidently for the use of the 
magi at the crib of Bethlehem. 

Another species o^ Latin church drama consisted of the plays 
acted by pupUs in monastery schools in honour of their patron 
saints. The younger pupils honoured as their patron St Nicholas, 
whose cult, after the trahsportatibn of his body from Asia Minor to 
Bari in 1087, spread over all Europe, and of whom legends told 
how, on one occasion, he^restored to life three Convent pupils put 
to death for the sake of^tiieir money. The patron of older pupils 
ww St Catharine of Alexandria, who had b^n victorious in 
disputes against heatiien philosophers. The best evidence of the 
existence of these plays is, again, 'furnished from Eng^d. About 
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the year 1110, Godefroy of Le Mans, a Frenchman, headmaster of 
the monastery school at Dunstable, caused his pupils tjp perform* 
a play on St Catharine ; as costumes for the players, he borrowed 
church robes from the abbey of St Albans, £0 which the school 
belonged. As it chanced that, on the* followirtg night, these 
robes were burnt in his lodgings, Godefroy— so Matthew Paris 
tells us — offered himself in compensation and entered the monas- 
tery as a monk. But the most remarkable of all school dramas 
are those imposed by Hitarius, a pupil of Abelard, about 1126. 
Hilarius, probablj, was an Englishman, for a large proportion of 
his verses are addressed to English persons ; at all events, he is 
the first definite personality, in the way of a dramatic author who 
crosses the student’s path. In the collection of his poems, worldly 
TQgmment and loose libertinism are apparent, together ^th all 
the enchanting melody characteristic of the songs of vagrant clerks. 
Th|p collection contains three small religjpus dramas, two of which 
belong to the Christmas- and Easter-cycles, respectively ; the third^ 
•sa*a kalf-humoroim play about St Nicholas, who helps a ha/r- 
barua to recover a treasure stolen from hinou In this play, the 
poet intersperses his Latin verses with French. , 

The often-quoted mention by William Fitzstephen of religions 
plays in London may also, possibly, relate to performances in Latin. 
Fitzstephen ^bserves, in his Life 0 / Thomas {e. 1180), that 
London, instead of the spectacida ^leatroMa acted in Rome, 
possesses other, holier, plays— representations of miracles wrought 
by holy confessors, or of the tribulations in which the con- 
stancy of mUrtyrs splendidfy manifested itself. It is, however, 
possible that performances in Anglo-Norman are here intended; 
for we see that in France, too, after the vernacular language 
had taken possession of the drama, subjects from legends of the 
saints were preferred to Scriptural themea It is weU worth note 
that here, for the first time, we hear of dramatised martyria, 
which take a prominent place in the religious r^ertoire of the 
later Middle Agea By ‘miracles,, it would seeip that chiefly 
those are to be understood which, smnts wrought after their 
death, when invoked by their faithful worshippera In any case, 
all the miracles produced in the Nicholas plays "are of this sort; 
and, in France, the application of* the word ‘miracle,’ as a 
theatrical term, continued to be restrict to plays treating of 
subjects of this Iqpd only; whereas, in England, it assumed a more 
general meaning. Thus, in the statutes of Lichfield cathedral, 
c. 1190, mention is made of r^aesemtatio mkra/mHorvm in node 
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P<Mchae\ and bishop Grosseteste, likewise, seems to use the word 
•in a mora general sens^ when ordering, in 1244, the suppression 
of miraema in the diocese of Lincoln. 

The use of •the vernacular as the language of religious drama 
was not brought about* in England by any process analogous to 
that observable in continental countries For the normal develop- 
ment of the«Englis*h language was interrupted by the Norman 
conquest, in consequence of which the chief ofSces in bishoprics 
and abbeys were occupied by men «f foreign origin* Thus it 
happened that the oldest vernacular dramas written In England 
belong not to English, but to French, literary history : the play 
of 7i.dom and the play of the Reswrrection, the oldest two 
dramatic poems in the French language, were, according to general 
opinion, composed in England in the twelfth century. Only a 
very small number of dramatic works and accounts of performahtfl 
have been preserved belonging to the long period which begins 
with the introduction of Ihe vernacular into medieval drama And 
ends at the point at which it had reached its height — that Ji^ 
from about 1200 to 1400 — ^in England, as well as in Germany 
and France. The biaterial is insufficient for reconstructing the 
process of growth, and the historian must needs limit his task 
to that of a mere recorder. Later monuments, however, suffice 
to indicate how, in this domain too, the native English element 
regained its sufieriority. A remarkable document iias been dis- 
covered recently at Shrewsbury, which shows how, in English 
literature also, the vernacular drama was prepared by the insertion 
of vernacular verses in Latin songs. The MS, written in a 
northern dialect, is not a complete play, but con&ts of three 
parts written out in full in both English and Latin, with the 
respective cues * pamely, the part of on» of the three Maries at 
the tomb, the part of a shepherd at Christ’s nativity and the part 
of a disciple on the way to Emmaus. The Englieh words para- 
phrase the Latin by which they are preceded ; but* they are not, 
like the Latin, provUled with musical notes. As the vernacular 
found its way into Latin teits, declamation simultaneously took 
its place by the side of soifg, vdiich, till then, had been the only 
form in use. Here, we observe a remarkable analogy to the Easter 
play of Treves, which represents the same tran^tional stage in the 
history of the German drama. 

The earliest pure^ English drama known to os (if ten Brink’s 
date be right) was a play on Jacob amd^Ecau, now only 
preserved as part of one of th% large collections of mysteries of 
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the fifteenth century, the Towndey Mysteries, where it Is dis- 
tinguished from its surroundings by its short, detach^ manner, 
of representing fiicts, as well as by the simplicity of its verai- 
ficatiou (short riming couplets)L It is possible ^hat this play, 
in its original connection, belonged to a series* of prophetical 
plays : that is to say, plays in which some of the chief passages from 
Old Testament history are selected in chrofiologioal order, and 
which were produced in the Christmas season, with the intention 
of showing forth the birth* of Christ as the fulfilment and con- 
clusion of fhe whele process of historical evolution preceding it 
Hereupon, however, the tendency manifested itself to compose 
’ in English, too, legendary narratives of miracles, besides Bible 
stories. We met with early* instances of this in the period immedi- 
ately after the Norman conquest ; and the custom was specially 
fSSCered by the increasing cult of the Virgin Mary in the Roman 
Catholic church. Ever since the great religious movement of the 
eldVenth century, we find in all European literatures a multitude 
^t^mi^ulous stories, which relate how those who devote them-' 
selves to the service of Mary are aided by her in seasons of 
oppression and peril, and how her protection ^s not denied even 
to wrongdoers and criminals, if they but show her* the reverence 
which is her due. Dramatic handlings of the miracles of Mary 
are particularly frequent in French literature, where an example 
occurs so ^rHb^k as the thirteenth century; and,*in a MS dating 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century, no less than forty 
of these plays are preserved. Events which have, originally, nothing 
to do with the legend of Mary ere here, also, represented in dramatic 
form : thus, for instance, the stoiy of Bertha, mother ,of Charle- 
magne, is fitted into this cycle by the single link of the heroine’s 
losing her way in a woo(k where |he Mother of Qof^ appears to her 
and consoles her. Such plays were probably known and popular 
in England also, though only one possible sjiecimen of this group is 
now extant. • In a parchment roll of the fourteenth century, 
a single part belonging to a drama p* the east midland 
dialect has been preserved : that of* a duke Moraud. It is still 
recognisable that this drama was 'based on a story widely spread 
in medieval literature: that of a daughter who*^ lived iniincest 
with her father an(^ to keep tbe crime «ec^t» murdered her child 
and her mother ; whereupon, the fatjier repenting of his sin, she 
murdered him also, but, shortly afterwards,’ Ml herself into a state 
of deep contrition, *confessed her crimes with tears and died a re- 
pentant rinner. This story was certainly quite suitable for dramatic 
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treatment after the manner of the miracles of itary; though this 

• cannot said to be satisfactorily proved by the one part pre- 
served, that of the father. From the first words, addressed by the 
doke to the spectators, we learn that the play was produced for 
payment, witWn an enclosed space (‘fold’)— whether by the 
members of some brotherhood, as was usually the case with French 
miracles, is net evident 

A remarkable proof of the widespread popularity of religious 
plays at this period is furnished by the Manud tfes ^eddez by 
William of Wadington, composed, probably, about ^e end of 
the thirteenth century, and translated into English out of the 
author’s clumsy Anglo-Norman as early as 1303. William of 
Wadington finds no fault with the 'representation in churches 
of Christ’s burirf and resurrection, for this promotes piety ; but 
he most energetically censures the foolish clergy who, dressed' 11^) 
in masks and provided with borrowed horses and armour, perform 
^ the streets and chur^yards plays of the sort generally cdlled 
miracles. About the beginning of the thirteenth century w^ mfiet. 
with an account of such a performance in St JAm’s churchyard at 
Beverley, where thb resurrection, ‘according to traditional custom, 
was aetdd in word and gesture by people in disguisa’ The per- 
formance, perhaps, took place in English ; at least, we are told 
that boys climbed op into the triforinm gallery of th^ church, in 
order better to W the action and hear the dialogue ffom the height 
of the windows ; on which occasion, one boy fell down into the 
church and was saved by a miracla A poem on Christ’s descent 
to hell, from the middle of the thirteenth century {The .Har- 
rowing of Hell), which has often been called the oldest English 
drama, does no^ in reality, belong to this species ; it is, for the most 
part, in dialogue;, but, in the beginning, the author says :«‘A strif 
will I tellcn on. Of Jesu and of Satan’ ; and, at the end, he likewise 
speaks in his own person. Evidently, the poem was intended to be 
delivered, with changes of voice, by a professional inciter— an art 
that had been brou^t to great perfection by the wandering* 
jongleure. * 

From the last period of the*Middle Ages— otherwise than for 
the thirteenth und fourteenth centuries — ^we have an abundance 
of texts and documenl^u^* statements. We can perceive how, at 
this time, in England, just gs in Germany and France, the great 
advance of town life caused religious drama likewise to progress 
with increasing vigour, the plays constantly sfifliimlng largw 
dimensions. Historians of literature, firom Dodsley onwards, 
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usually call these large dramas of the late Middle Ages by the 
name, given them in France, ‘mysteries’; whereas, in^England, 
the simple word ‘play’ was generally used. The treatment of 
facts from Bible story is much the same in England and in other 
countries ; additions, intended either to^ adorn sthe argument 
poetically or to furnish the actions of the drainaSiis personae with 
a psychological foundation, are here, as elsewhere, not *f the author’s 
own invention, but are taken over from ecclesiastical literature, for 
the most psrrt from the worksiof contemplative theologians absorbed 
in meditatibn on fthe work of salvation, the passion, the pains of 
the Blessed Virgin, or from the sermons of enthusiastic preachers, 

, ‘ whose brilliant ima^nation, in its lofty flight, brought before their 
audience all the different stages of our Lord’s life and passion. 

Thus, in the York Mysteries, use is made ofvone of the most 
fSffious works of contemplative literature, the Meditations of 
St Bonaventura ; from this source, for instance, are borrowed the 
follbwing details: Joseph, at Christ’s bir^h, observes how the ox 
the ass press close to the crib in which the Child lies, in order 
to preset it by thetr warm breath from the cold; and Mary adores 
the new-born as Father and Son. Some decorative additions, 
too, can be traced back to the works of medievkl Bible com- 
mentators — above all, to the most erudite and famous work of this 
sori^ the PostiUa of Nicholas of Lyra. The appearance of 
Mary Mag^alune, for instance, in the mystery called by her name, 
surrounded by the seven deadly sins, is founded on Lyra’s inter- 
pretation of the words in the Gospel of St Mark (xvi, 9 ) as to the 
seven devils driven out of lies by Jesus. When the Go^el of St 
John tells u^ (viii, 7) how Christ, after the adulteress had been 
brought before Him, wrote something with His Anger on the 
ground«but, during the writing, looked up and said to the scribes : 
‘He that is without sin among' you, let him flrst cast a stone 
at her,’ whereat the scribes went away one after another, Lyra 
explains that J[7hrist had written the secret sins of the scribes in 
* the sand ; and this explanation is followed* by the authors' of 
the mysteries. Some additions, agMn, are from the apocryphal 
Gospels. Thus, for instance, in the Y(frk Ms/steries, the standards 
in Pilate’s bouse bow of themselves at the entrance of Christ In 
this way, many agr^ments between French and English plays can 
be accounted for, which used to be wrobgly explained by the 
supposition that English poets had used •Efench models ; as a 
matter of &ct theae coincidences are either accidental or due to 
the identity of intellectual alim^pt and conformity of religious 
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thought throughout the whole of society in the Middle Ages. 

•Only in the case of several purely theatrical effects can it be 
supposed that they came over from France, where the art of stage 
management whs mbre developed than anywhere else. 

On the whole, ho\tever, in considering these mysteries, we 
cannot escape the jmpression that, neither in Germany nor in 
France and England, were the later Middle Ages a period of 
great poetical splendour. Ti'ue, in England, authors of mysteries 
attach a great value to artistic metrical form ; so early as the 
miracle of duke Moraud, manifold and complicate forms of 
stanzas are used: but this is an artistic embellishment which is not 
necessarily advantageous to the Tiv|d interchange of dramatic 
speech. It would, however, be unjust to judge these plays alto- 
gether* from a literary standard. The authors, apparentiy, had 
scarcely any other intention than, by recasting traditional materidTs 
from their narrative ^rm into a dramatic mould, to make 
concrete representation possible ; they had but little thought of 
their productions as procuring literary eigoyment by roadiag... 
Only once is any reference made in any English play to a reader : 
namely, in a .play on the lowering of .Christ from the cross, 
intended for performance on Good Friday and, therefor^ pre- 
serving a more severe style. It was eomposed about the middle 
of the fifteent^i century ; but, in the MS, which dates from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the play is pre<!6ded by a pro- 
logue, exhorting pious souls to read the tract ensuing. It is equally 
characteristic that, in England, during the whole of this peribd, no 
authors of religious dramas are knOwn by name, apd that not a 
single play appears to have been printed. 

In England,«a8 evei 7 where, it is in comic scenes that writers 
of mysteries artf most originak Here, of course, thd^ could 
not borrow anything from theological authors, and they moved in 
a domain much more appropriate to the spirit of the later Middle 
Ages than the tragical If, in the fragmentary i^emains of the, 
English religious drama of qprlier times, the element of burlesque 
is entirely missing, this, assuredly, can be nothing else than mere 
accident; the mingling of conuc with tragic elements, which is 
characteristic of the romanticism of the medieval drama, must> be- 
yond doubt, here as elsewhere, have been accomplished at a period 
when Latin was still the language, and the church the place, of these 
performances ; the protests of some rigorous moralists against 
religious drama, mentioned above, are, unmistakably, to be explained 
in the main, in England as Veil as in other countries, by this 
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intrusion of the comic element Some comic effects in English 
mysteries belong to the common and international stock yf literary 
property: such, for instance, as the merry devil Tutivillns or 
Titinillus, whose special task it is to watch and denoonce women 
who talk in church. Another comic intermm^, a grotesque 
dance, performed by the Jews, with accompaniment of music, 
round the cross on which Christ hangs, is to be met with 
not only in the CovetUry Mysteriest but, likewise, in some German 
mystery playa Other ccmic devices, chiefly in the Mary 
Magdalene mystei^ and some of those in the shepherds’ scenes of 
the Christmas plays, seem to be borrowed from France. Bui^ 
besides these, in England as well as in other countries, il is 
precisely in comic scenes that national traditions were developed. 
A scene especially characteristic of English mystefles is the (fhaiTel 
Between Noah and his shrewish wife, who obstinately opposes her 
husband’s will when he is about to take ^he whole family into the 
neA^ly built arL 

.k J*!)® performance of one of these mystenes was a serious under- 
taking, requiring 'long preparation and considerable expense. 
On the continent, the stage for performances was generally erected 
in a large open square, and on the stage were represented, one 
beside the other, the places of action — thu^ in a passion play, the 
garden of Gethsemane, the practorium of Pilate, the hill of Calvary, 
the entrance helL The personages moved from one place to the 
next before the eyes of the spectators ; if the performance, as was 
more 'frequently the case, lasted for several days together, change 
of scenery wa^ possible. Such monster productions were known in 
London in the time of Richard II; thus, in 1384, the ‘clerks’ of 
London gave a Indus vodde sumptmaus at Skinperswell, which 
lasted ff(re days ; in 139r, one, oSfour days, on die Old and New 
Tes^ents; then, again, in 1409, in the presence of Henry IV, one 
lasting four days, comprising events from the creation of the world 
^to the last judgment For such a stage arrqpgement, the play of 
Mary Magdakm, preserved in the ^igby MS, was, likewise, in- 
tended, and, undoubtedly, many other English mysteries of whose 
existence only documentary evidence survive But, in the msyority 
of texts and accounts of perfoimances handed down to u% we find 
a different sort of* mise-ot-sedne adopted, in accordance with 
national custom and preference. • 

The usual method of treatment develdped, not like that 
mentioned above, from liturgical scenes performed within churches, 
but from tlie procession on CorpuEf Christi day. In 1264, the %s t 
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of Corpus Christi was instituted ; this soon grew into a solemnity 
>in the celebration of which the church displayed her highest 
splendour. The Corpus Christi procession was a sort of triumphal 
progress, by VhicSi the church, after centuries of struggle, 
solemnised hen absolute and full victory over the minds of men, 
and by which, at the same time, she satisfied the perennial in- 
clination of tie people for disguisings and festal shows. Very soon 
it became customary for groups to walk in the Corpus Christi 
procession, which groups, in their succession, were to typi^ the whole 
ecclesiastical conception of universal history fi*Au the creation to 
the judgment day. It was a frequent practice to distribute the, 
arrangement of these groups among, the difibrent crafts, which 
always made it a point of ambition to be represented in the 
procesSion as splbn^dly as possible. In some countries, these 
processions assumed a dramatic character, especially in EnglancI, 
where the processional <]|rama was fully developed as early asjthe 
fourteenth century. Here, it was customary for each of the crafts 
presenting a certain group to explain its significance in a dramtutfc 
scene. The different scenes, whenever possiblS, were distributed 
in sudi a way as to bear some relation to the occupation of 
the craft that performed it: e.g., the task of producing Noah’s 
ark was entrusted to the boat-builders, the adoration of the 
magi to the goldsmiths. The actors stood on a stage (•pageant’), 
moving about on wheels. In the course of the proce&ion, a certain 
number of stations was appointed, at which the several pageants 
stopped in passing, and on which the respective scenes* were 
performed. For instance, the first craft at the .first station 
acted the creation of the world; then it passed to the place 
where it stoppqid for the second time, and repeated the perform- 
ance; at the same time, the second craftT acted at the firslTstation 
the sin of our first parents, and afterwards repeated the same at 
the second station. In the meantime, the first craft had proceeded 
to the third station, ^nd the third craft began at tffe first station , 
to act the play of Cain and^beL If, in such a processional play, 
one character appeared in several scenes, it was, necessarily, repre- 
sented by different peilons : OhVist on the Mount of Olives was a 
different individual from Christ before Pilate or on Golgotha. As 
early as 1377, Corpus ChAsti plays are mentioned at Beverley; 
and, in 1394, this system of*plays is spoken of in an ordinance of 
the municipality of York, as of old tradition. The earliest docu- 
mmitary mention of them in this city dates from the year 1378. 

By this stage arrangement^ every drama was divided into 
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a series of little playa The progress of the action vas, necessarily, 
interrupted as one pageant rolled away and another approached;* 
on 'each occfunon, order had to be kept, and the attention of 
the multitude crowding the streets had to be attracted anew. 
The function of calling the people to order was, wherever feasible, 
entrusted to a tyrant, say Herod, the murderer of the Innocents, 
or Pilate, who, dressed up grotesquely ancf armed with a re- 
sounding sword, raged about among the audience and imposed 
silence on«the disturbers of i)eace. Repetitions, also, frequently 
became necessaryf in order to take up again the broken thread of 
, action; on the other hand, authors could not give way so freely 
to an easy flow of speech a^ in ‘standing plays’ (plays performed 
in one flxed place, so called in contrast with processional plays). 

Of such processiontd plays, three complete, o^almost colnplete, 
<7cles have been handed down to ns — ^those of York, Wakefleld and 
Chester. Besides these, we possess singlq plays from the cycles of 
Coventiy, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Nor'irich ; two fifteenth century 
plajta^f Abraham and Isaac are also, probably, to be considered as 
originally forming* part of a cycle. Of the collective mysteries, 
none is uniform in character; in all of them qtay be distin- 
guished, besides older parts, sundry later additions, omissions and 
transpositions; and a comparison of the collections with each 
other reveals mutual agreements as to whole scenes as well as 
to single staflzas. Nevertheless, each cycle has distinguishing 
qualities and a pronounced character of its own. The York series, 
preserved in a fifteenth century MS and consisting of forty-nine 
single plays .(inclusive of the Innholders’ fragment), is notable 
for many original features in the representation of the passion. 
Tyrants, especially, and the enemies of our Lord, depicted with 
powerful realism: Annas, for example, Bho\w) a grim joy at 
holding the defenceless victim in his power, but then falls into 
a violent passion at what he takes to be that victim’s obduracy; 

, he says, ‘we*myght as wele talke tille a tqmo tonne’; he even 
attempts to strike Jesus, but Caiaj^as holds him back. When 
Herod addresses Jesus in a jumble, of French and Latin, and 
Jesus gives no answer, the bystahders thfhk He is afraid of the 
boisterous tyrant. But, above all, the figure of Uudas is repre- 
sented in a way nfore dramatic and nlora impressive than in any 
other medieval mystery, both in the scene where he offers his 
services as betrayer, and in another wbdk’e, in an agony of 
remorse, he implores the high priest to take back the money and 
spare Jesus. He is coldly refusefl, and, when he grows more and 
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more riolently importunate, Caiaphas bids bini llm off, or be vill 
•be taught^how to behave to bis betters. 

The so-called Towndey Mysteries are preserved in a MS of 
the second haUtof the fifteenth century, and consist of thirty-two 
playa They were, probably, intended to be produced by the 
crafts of Wakefield town, and it seems that, in this case, they were 
not played on mov&ble scenes but on fixed stages erected along 
the route of the procession, so that the actors did not go to 
the spectators, but vke versa. The characteristic feature of this 
collection is a certain realistic buoyancy and, abo'^e all, the .. 
abundant display of a very robust kind of humour. Thus, the 
merfy devil Tutivillus has found access into the last judgment * 
scene (which, otherwise, is in accordance with the corresponding 
play iwthe York collection); the fitmily quarrels in Noah’s house- 
hold are nowhere else depicted so realistically; and, in the shepherd? 
Christmas Eve scenes, the adventures of Mak the sheep-stealer 
take the foremost place. But the most grotesque figure of* all 
is certainly Cain, who appears as the very type of a coar ^^n d 
unmannerly rustic. According to medieval tradition, the reason 
why the Lord did *not look graciously upon Cain’s offering was 
that Cain offered it unwillingly; and thence grew the commonplace 
of church literature that Cain was the prototype of stingy 
peasants who tried to evade the obligation of paying tithes to the 
priests. Thou^ moral teaching does not play a^;reat part in 
mysteries, clerical authors repeatedly made use of the occasion 
to impress the payment of tithe upon peasants as an impdirtant 
moral duty; and nowhere is this donenrith so palpabl^<a directness 
as here. Cain selects sixteen sheaves for his offering, and, in doing 
so, he feels more^and more heavy at hearty imtil, instead of sixteen, 
he gives but two« And when, ^fter the* ungracious reception of 
his offering, he swears and curses, the Lord Himself appears and 
says that the recompense for the offering will be exactly according 
as Cain delivers his tithes in a right or in a wrodj^ proportion. ^ 
After this long-dra^out scene, the murder of the brother is 
treated quite shortly, almo^ en bagatdle. Joseph, who, in the 
York Plays, was described* with evident tenderness, here has a 
few humorous featurea After receiving the order for the flight 
to Egypt, he comphuns pf the troubles that marriage has brought 
upon him, and warns the young people in his audience not to 
marry. Again, the beidterous tone of the tyrants is in this drama 
accentuated with particular zest * 

Of the Chester Plays (twenty-five parts), five complete MSS 
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from the periocf between 1691 and 1607 hare been preserred. 
They were doubtless intended for representation on,perambu-< 
lating pageants. It might seem astonishing that the performance 
used to take place at Whitsuntide not on Gorpte Christi day; 
however, this is not unexampled; at l?‘orwich> for instance, 
processional plays were acted on Whit Sunday, at Lincoln on 
St Anne’s day (26 July). But, besides thie the stag# arrangement 
here has several peculiarities of its own. Dramatic bfe is not 
so fully ifcveloped as in ether processional plays; the'CHisster 
Plays, in fr(ct, remind us of the medieval Clerman processional plays 
of Zerbst and Kunzelsau, fi:'om which we still may see how the 
* procession gradually assum^ a dramatic character. As in these, 
there appears in the Chester Plays an ‘expositor,’ who intervenes 
between actors and audience; instead, however, tf his placb being 
{Vlth the rest of the actors on the stage vehicle, he accompanies 
them on horseback. He declares expressly that he is about to 
exj^ain to the unlearned among his audience the connection and 
t])^l]fieper meaning of the performances ; he joins moral reflections 
to the actions repfesented; sometimes, he supplies a narrative of 
events passed over in the plays. The contente of ^several scenes 
are chiefly instructive or didactic, such as the ofiering of bread 
and wine by Melchizedek, or the prophecies of Ezekiel, Zechariah, 
Daniel aq^ St John conceniing the end of the world. The 
traditional humorous figures of Noah’s wife, and ot the shepherds 
on Ohristnias Eve, are still kept up; but, generally speaking, the 
origiflal purpose of these processions, namely, a representation of 
the ecclesias4j|cal history of the world in its chief passages, appears 
more plainly here than in the York and Waikejidd Plays, which, 
for the sake of what was theatrically effective, , almost entirely 
neglected the original histructife element It may be further 
noted that, at Chester, processional plays were not all acted 
consecutively on a single day, the performance being spread 
^ over Whit ^nday and the two following days of the week. 

A collection of plays standing altogether apart is preserved in 
a MS of 1468, with the much later title, Covmtriae', whence 
they are generally known as Coventry Playi. Their Coventry origin 
is a matter of doubt on the gi'ound of their language, and the 
collection has certainly nothing whatdveq to do with the Corpus 
Christi plays of the Coventry crafts (preserved in fragments), whi^ 
were of high fame in the fifteenth century ahd were sevend times 
honoured by the presence of English kings. Where and how tbU 
text was performed is quite uflknown. It is preceded by a 
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prologue, in which the stanzas are recited alternately hy three 
standard-bearers {vexUkUores) and contun an invitation to witness 
the perfonnance to be given on the following Sunday at some town 
unnamed. According to this prologue, the play is to consist of 
forty pegeante; but, to this, the divinons of the text £eu1 to 
correspond. Evidently, we have before us no procesnonal, but a 
'stapding' pliy, made up of elements originally not forming a whole; 
nevertheless, this is the only text that does not diow any verbal 
correspondences with other collected giysteries. By tl^ir didactic 
spirit^ the Coventry Plays are allied to the Ch^ter Phys; in the 
former, too, we have an intermediary between actors and public, 
who appears in a doctor's robes under the name Contemplatio* 
The text of the plays is overcharged Vith curiosities of medieval 
theology; when,^or example Mary, three years old, mounts the 
fifteen steps of the Templ^ the priest allegoricaUy explains these 
steps as the way from Babylon to the heavenly Jerusalem. But, 
even her^ a realistic tdbdenc^ is not altogetW absent; a8,*for 
instance, when the author dramatises the events of the apocryphal 
Oo^d ^pseudo-Matthew, where hfory is brought into codn 
suspected infidelity; in the history of the adulteress, too, occur 
some very realistic additiona Hie soldiers at Christ’s tomb are 
depicted with admirable humour. 

Dramas from legends of the saints, performances of which 
are mentioned in English deeds and du^nicles— for^xi&ple, those 
of St Laurence, St Botolph, St George, St Christina — ^were, probably, 
of a character analogous to the numerous medieval dramas- of this 
kind that have been preserved in pther countries, specially in 
France. At least, the single English play preserved Ithat is based 
on a saint’s legend, that of Mary Magdalene (ahont 1600), as 
has been noticed before, decidedly exhibits reminiscences of the 
French manner. It consists of 2t44 lines, about one-half of which 
are filled with events of the saint’s life until the resurrection; then 
follows the legend of her stay in Provence, where* she converts 
the heathen king of Marseilles by her sermons and miracles. * 
The comic element is ^represented by a priest at the king’s court 
and his impudent aco]yt^ who, says a burlesque service before 
the priest bids* all present pray to ‘Mahownde.* A short play 
(of 927 lines), on the probation of a consecrated host by the 
Jews, is to be classed Vith mh^^plays ; in the end, the evil- 
doers are converted. and baptised. In this class, we may also 
include a lost play on king Robert of Sicily. It is based on a story, 
firom Oesta Bommorum, of a pionarch who, for his over-proud 

X. L. V. OB. lit. , 4 
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consciousness of power, is punished by an angel assuming his 
^hape and dignity, while he is in his bath. This play was acted at 
Lincoln in 1463 ; on the occasion of a performance of Kynge Robert 
of CKcyhye at Chester, in 1629, we learn, from a letter addressed 
from that town to a gentleman in the royal court^that the piece 
was ‘penned by a godly clerke’ and had been previously acted, in 
the reign of Heniy VII ; evidently, under Heilry VKI, a play was 
no longer thought quite unobjectionable in which a frank lesson 
was given to the great onesiOf this world. 

Finally,* three* plays lh>m the later Middle Ages must be 
mentioned which remind us of the simpler dramatic forms of past 
' ages. Of one of thes^ the first part was designed for performance 
on Good Friday aftemoon,*the second for Easter morning; the 
first contains lengthy complaints of the Virgin A|ai7i such as also 
dbcur in other countries in the Qood Friday service ; herei, the 
author could make the most ample use of the extant contemplative 
litelature. In the second part, the conf^laints of the repentant 
occnnv much space. For performance on St Anne’s day 
(26 July), a play Was written which comprises the murder of the 
Innocents and the purification of Mary ; the poel^ who offers excuses 
himself for his ‘sympyll cunning,’ apprises us that, ifi the forcing 
year, the adoration of the shepherds and the magi had been pro- 
duced, am} that the dispute in the temple was to be presented in 
the year follosring; and a comic personage, th8 messenger of 
Herod, mars with his stale jests the tragical scene of the murder 
of the Innocents. Similar in style is a play on the conversion 
of Paul tha apostle. • 

Tliat the production of mysteries was a pious and godly 
work, so long as humour did not enter into them too laigely, 
seems,* in the period* during^ which this ^^ies of plays 
flourished, to have been as little doubted in England as in other 
countries. It was believed that men were effectually deterred from 
sin if the puitlshment of it by the devil was shown forth in a play ; 
that, by the bodily representation of the sufferings of Christ and 
the saints, spectators could bo mof ed to* tears of pity, and, in 
this way, become possessed of the gi'atia laerimamm, to which 
medieval ascetics attached a great value. And, besides, they 
thought that it was very useful for common folk to see the evento 
of sacred history thus bodily and visually presented before them 
and that, since occasional relaxation was a common need, religious 
pbys were indisliutably better than many other diversions. A 
singular exception to this univessal opinion occurs in an English 
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tracts composed towards the end of the fourteenth century, and 
• evidently; connected with the Wydifite movement*. The author 
of this tract points out that» the mysteries, people are drawn 
away frmn mhre precious works of love and repentance, and 
allows no moral value *to the tears of spectators of the passion, 
since Christ Himself blamed the women who wept for Him. In 
several points, the author’s ideas already resemble the later 
puritan opposition to the stage. 

The religious dramas hitherto discussed were chiefly designed 
to serve the purpose of visibly representing the fttcts of Scripture ; 
but, in the later Middle Ages, there grew up another kind of 
dramatic poetiy with a moralising didactic tendency ; the* 
dramatis personae were now, ^together or for the most part, 
personified absti^ctions. This species is also international; in 
France, it was cdled moraUte, and, accordingly, in England, literary 
historians generally use the name of ‘morality’ for a play of this 
class, whereas, anciently, they were called ‘moral plays’ or ‘moral 
interludes.' The theme running through ail these plays ji^tho 
contention between the personified good and t)ad powers of the 
soul for the poss&sion of man: a subject first dealt with in 
Christian literature about the year 400 by Frudentius in bis 
allegorical epic PsychomwMa, where the great battle between 
virtues and vices is, like a Homeric combat, broken«up into a 
series of tingle fights between Ira and Patientiaf Superhia and 
HvmUUas, Libido and Pndieitiet, and so forth. Frudentius was 
one of the authors most frequently read in schools during the 
Middle Ages, and the main subject at his poem was .sundry times 
imitated ; so, in the Vision of Pi&rs the Plowman, where the 
combat is imagined as the siege of a castle in which man and 
Christianity are «hut up. In q)l these* imitations, man,* as the 
object of battle, takes a more prominent place than with IVu- 
dentius. 

But it was only at a comparatively late date th&t the conten- , 
tion between the good and the bad powers of the soul was put 
into dramatic form: no instances are to be found earlier than 
the last decades of tfab fourtedbth century. About this time, a 
brotherhood efisted at York, formed for the express purpose of 
producing the Fater Ngster play. Wyclif * teHs us, that this was 
‘a play setting forth the goodness of our Lord’s Frayer, in which 
play all manner of Vices and sins were held up to scorn, and 
the virtues were held up to praise.’ It would seem that this 

^ Gf. Yol. Yi, chap. xnx. * ^ De offlUo pattorali, cap. 15. 
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play was lounded on an idea in medieval moralising literature, 
according to which each of the seven supplications of the Phter * 
Noster contained a means of protection against one of the seven 
deadly sins; and the correctness of this suppotitiod is attested by 
the fiu!t that one of the plays acted by the York brotherhood had 
the title Ludm Aeddiae (*a play of sloth’). ^Most probably, this 
play belonged to the species of moralities ; and we fhay form the 
same conclusion as to a play on the Creed, which, from 1446, was 
acted everj^ ten years by thb Corpus Christi brotherhood at York, 
Bul^ from the frPIcenth century, we possess Englirii and French 
, examples fully revealing to us the character of the new species. 

Probably ^m about tl\e middle of this century date t&ree 
moralities, which are handed down together in one MS, all 
three of which represent the allegorical combdt for the toul of 
man. In The Castle of Persevmmee, Himantm Gemu, the repre- 
sentotive of mankind, is introduced first jss a child, finally as an 
old man ; in youthful age, he fidls into the power of the mortal sin 
JAumna, but is brought by Poenitentia to trust himself to Con- 
fessio, who leads Aim to the castle of persevei^ce, visible in the 
centre of the circular scene ; the assault of the viges against the 
castle is victoriously foiled. Bui^ in his old days, Humanvm G&ms 
succumbs to the temptations of AvarUia ; so, after his death, the 
evil augel claims the right to drag him into hell, b^t he is set free 
by Qod at tite prayers of Pity and Peace. In the morality 
Maiikynd, there are numerous additions of a rough kind of 
humour. The chief representative of the evil principle is our 
old acquaintance, the men^ devil Tutivillus, who begins tiie 
work of temptation by stealing from man his implement of work, 
a spade. In the morality to which modem editors give the title 
Mind, yViU and I7n(frrstan(finp^there reigns more of the subtle 
scholastic spirit; here, it is not a single representative of 
humanity who is courted by allegorical figures, but the three mental 
( frculties whi& give the piece its title appear, each one by itself 
Besides them, Anima appears as a, distinct character, first in a 
white robe^ then, after the three facplties of the soul have been 
tempted astray, ‘in a most horAblo gui^ uglier than a devil’ 
Another fragment of a morality has been preserved, to which the 
titie The Pride ofiAfe has been giveif ; the MS seems to belong 
to the first half of the fifteenth •century ; here, the typical 
representative of humanity is a king who,*pbtting full trust in his 
knights. Strength and Health, will not think of death and things 
beyond the graven although his ^ueen and a pious bishop try to 
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move his conscience ; he considers that he still has time to turn 
pious, the church will not run away from him. As appears from 
tile {tfologne, the portion of the play which is lost was to show how 
the king, in the fhlness of his sin, is called away by death, and 
how devils are about* to take his soul; but, this point, the 
Mother of God w^ to intercede with W prayers and to point 
out to the 'Judge of the world that the body, not the soul, 
was the really guilty part Thui^ it was intended to weave into 
the texture of the play one of those debates between body and 
soul that had been a widely popular subject m medieval 
literature. ^ 

*lbe most &mous, however, an^ong all thes$ moralities is 
Ev&ry-rmn, whose date of comp<^tion cannot be defined precisely ; 
we only know Chat the earliest printed editions, both undated, 
must l^long to the period between 1609 and 1630; but lo 
early as 1496 a Dutch tpnslation was printed^ Every-mm treats, 
in allegorical style^ of the hour of death, and thus deals wfth a 
sphere of ideas which, in the devotional literature of thi^later 
Middle Ages, is one of the main subjects t the most fiunous 
book of that sort, Ars mori&ndi, was published in an English 
translation by Oaxton in 1491. The poet endeavoured to give 
dramatic animation to his subject by making use of a parable 
which is told ip the legend of Barlacm and Joaaphat how a man 
had three friends, of whom one only declared himself ready to 
accompany him before the throne of the judge before whom he is 
summoned This friend symbolises a man’s good deeds, which 
alone accompany him after death before the throve of God and 
interpose their prayers for him. The series of scenes — ^how, first, 
Death, as God’s summoner, bids man come ; how, then. Fellow- 
ship, Kindred and others, when asked to bear him com])sny, by 
empty phrases talk themselves out of the affair->exercises 

^ Some take this Dateh Elekerlijh for the original of the E^lish morality; but 
de Baaf, who inverts the relation, is, most probably, eorreoi fte most oonvineinff 
instance pointed ont by him is 778 f., where it appears, beyond donbt, that the 
Dnt<di text must have come from the English. Every-man, after receiving the last 
sacraments, says to his fellows: • 

{7ow set eche of yon on this rodde yonr honde 
And diortly folwe me.,., 

where Elekerlijh has (w, 749/.) : * 

Blaet an dit roejjm alle n hant 
Endesvctghet mi haestelio na desen. 

Here, roeykenssvirga has been written by a misnnderstanding for rodde^ermt it is 
evident that Eveiy-man-Elckerli jk had in his hand one of those orossas for the dying 
which play an important part in the Are moriendi literatnie. 
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its iinpresdve power even today, not only in the reading but 
also 6n the staga Only Qood-^eeds, who lies on thp ground 
fettered by Every-man’s sins, declares herself ready to assist him. 
How Erety-man is directed by Qood-deeds to ]^owIedge and 
Confession, and, finally, leares ibe world well prepared, is shown 
forth in the last part of the play, where the Catholic point of view 
is insisted on with much unction and forca The c6mic element 


disappears almost entirely. 

Generally, however, the tendency to give a certain prominence 
to the comic eleiAent grows more and more distinct ; above all, 
, allegorical representatives of the vices are more and more richly 
endowed with realistic featut;es, especially with local jokes concern- 
ing London. This is shown, ap., in NaJture, composed by Henry 
Medwall, chaplain of archbishop Morton of Canterbury (1486 — 
1600), who is also mentioned in the play. Here> we see how 
Semuality drives away Reason fi’om q^an’s side; how, after 
all, man is reconciled to Reason by Age; but how Avarice 
con^ in at the end, and gives the chaplain an opportunity for 
a bitter attack u^bn his own profession. In the morality The 
World and the Child (printed 1622), man, tfie object of strife 
between allegorical figures, appeared successively, as child, youth 
and man; he is persuaded by Folly to lead a dissolute life 
in London; nor is it until, reduced to a low ^tate, he quits 
Newgate prisdli, that good spirits regain possession of him. 
SimilM in character are the moralities Hick 8eomer (printed 
before 1634) and Youth (printed 1666), which both seem to 
date to the pre-reformation period. So, probably, does the 
morality Magnufyeenee^ the only play by Skelton that has been 
preserved; it was not printed tiU after his death.. Here, instead 
of the usual commonplhces fron medieval devotional books a 
warning frequently given by classical and humanistic moralists is 
anegoncaHy represented, namely, that against excessive liberality 
• and raise friends. In the same manner, Medwall, if we may 
trust Collier’s account, treated anothpr humanistic commonplace 
namely, the persecution of Troth by Ignorance and Hypocrisv in’ 
M mterlude acted before Heniy VIII ai Christmas 1614-16 
Skelton and MedwaU are the earliest wiiters of plays in Euclish 
whose names have Been preserved. * , 

^ Dodsley justly remarked, the importance of moraUties 
of the drama lies in the fact that here the 
WMUise of action is not, as with mysteries, prescribed by 

^ S«e yol. m of the present work, chap. ly. 
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tradition; the indmdnal author’s own inventiTe power is of 
■much greater importance. Besides, otherwise than in the case of 
mysteries, hearing is more important than seeing. In the 
stage arrangeihenir of a morality, however, the costume of 
allegorical characters, the choice of symbolic colours for clothes, 
the providing of ti){B different figures with emblems illustrating 
their moral Msence, were all matters of first-rate importance. And 
the greater significance of the spoken word in moralities also 
accounts for the &ct that several of these plays ar^ extant in 
contemporary prints, which is not the case *iirith any of the 
my^ries. ^ 

Besides the serious drama, in which admixtui^ of the comic 
element was seldom wanting^ there existed, in the Middle Ages, a 
very popular kiftd of short fiu%e, which was acted at festive 
and convivial meetings by professionid minstrels or by young 
fellows who combined .for the purposed But, of thes^^an 
account has been given in a previous dbapter. From France and 
Germany, numerous fiirces of this kind have come down to u»>>not 
so fiH>m England, '^ere they were also highly ^pular, but where, 
unfortunately,* one only has been preserved, and this but in 
fragments. Besides the InUrlvdivm de Cl&rieo et PueUa*, com- 
posed, to judge by the handwriting, toward the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, we possess an account of another play which 
psoves that in England, just as in France, events dhd problems of 
the day were satirised in these farces. Bishop Graudison, in 1332, 
forbade the youth of Exeter, on pain of excommunication, to act 
a satirical play which they had prepm^ against the diapers’ guild 
of the town ; at the same time, drapers were called upon not to 
push their prices too high ; thus, evidently, tiie guild was i^lf the 
cause of the hostile feeling. * 

The humanistic and reforming movement naturally exercised 
everywhere a powerful infiuence on the drama, wh^di, up to that 
time^ had been a frdthful expression of the medieval view of* 
life. In England, as ib all other countries the particular circum- 
stances under which t^e mevenjent took place left their traces on 
the drama. Biere, performances of mysteries on the medieval 

^ TIm nsnsl name for enoh^a fsree war interlade (interlndiwn) ; bat thia word, as 
all other names of species in medieral theatrical terminoloey, has no precise and 
definite application : it is,,likewise,*ased for all kinds of rel^ioas drama. Among 
Uta different e^ymologiea which hare been saggested for the^word, that of Obambers 
(rol.n,p. 188) is the most plausible: ‘Interludium is not a Indus in the interral of some- 
thing dee, but a Indus carried on betweeni(in(sr) two or more performers.’ 

• Of. Dorns Sirit, anU, toL i, pp.^65— 6, and eh^der n of Oe present rolnme. 
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model continue for into the sixteenth century ; for, in the first phase 
of the reformation in England, when the dom^n of dogma proper' 
remained intact, the old religious plays could live on undisturbed. 
Of couree, in the reign of Henry VIII it could no longer be tolerated 
that such a champion of papal supremacy as Thomas Socket 
should, in his archiepiscopal see of Canterburj, be honoured every 
year by a processional play. However, performances of mystery- 
plays lasted even through the six years’ reign of the protestant 
king Edwlt)-d VI ; though, *in the ftmous performances at York, 
the scenes relatiifg to the Virgin’s death, assumption and corona- 
,tion were suppressed; and a magnificent processional ]^y, 
instituted at* Lincoln, in .1617, in honour of Mary’s mother, 
St Anne, a saint especially in fashion in the later Middle Ages, 
j^e to an end in the veiy first year of the nSw reign, and the 
apparel used for it was sold. In the reign of queen Mary, 
mysteries were, of course, produced with particular splendour, 
and the suppressed plays on St Thomas and St Anne also 
experienced a sh^rt revival. But, even after the final victory 
of Protestantism under Elizabeth, people would not — especially in 
the conservative north of England— miss their acoustomed plays. 
On this head, too, the citizens of York showed their 'great stiflhess 
to retain their wonted errors,’ of which archbishop Qrindal com- 
plained. And, in Shakespeare’s native county, dqring the poet’s 
boyhood and yWh, the performance of religions plays was still in 
full flower. Only towards the end of the century did mysteries 
gradually cease; in Kendal, Coipus Christi plays were kept up 
as late as *tiie reign of James I; the inventory of the cap- 
makers of Coventry for 1597 sho^m that, as in preceding years, 
the gnyd still preserved fitithftilly the jaws of bell, a spade for 
Adam, a distaff for Eve and othei*properties, probably hoping for a 
revival of the old plays; but this hope proved illusory. Mysteries 
came to an egd, under the double influence of puritan enmity to 
the stage and of the vigorous growth of Elizabethan drama. 

Moralities proved more tenacious of lifb; in them, among the 
representatives of the evil princij)le,.a new realistic and comic 
personage now appears with increasing dis^nctnes% He probably 
descended from the merry devil Tutivillus, who, as we have seen, 
was taken over fr*om the mysteries into Ae moralities. For this 
combination of down and devil, in Ihe course of the sixteenth 
century, the namq 'Vice’ came more and more into use. His 
duef pleasure is to make mischi^ and to set men against their . 
neighbours; lus constant attribute is a dagger of lath; and it is 
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a stock effect to make him, after having acted his part, return to 
liell, riding on the back of his friend Lucifer. 

For the rest, moralities continued to deal with the old 
subject— man, as an object of contention between the good and 
the bad qualitidb of the *souL Such was the theme of lAka wUl to 
lAM, by the gchoohpaster Ulpian Fulwell (printed 1668), and of 
the lost play, Cradle t(f Security, where, as we Imve seen 
in the case of Tho Pride of lAfe, the typical representative 
of humanity appears as a king; he is subdued by library and 
other female personification^ who lay him in S cradle and put 
on him a mask with a pig's snout 

But, besides these, there are other moralities eatant, where, 
as in Skelton’s Maynyfyeenee, the old form is animated by new 
matter. The mos); remarkable among these plays is the 
of the Naimre qf the Four Elements by John Rastell (d. 1636), 
printer in London and son-in-law of Sir Thomas More. H(ge, 
man is diverted, by the allegorical figures of Sensual Appetite and 
Ignorance, from the study of geography, int^ which Eatura 
naturata and Studious Desire are about to initiate him; the latter 
shows him, in a map, the new countries discovered twenty years ago, 
and expresses his regret that the English cannot claim the glory of 
having been the discoverers. In the prologue^ the author shows 
himself a prudant and finr-seeing man; he says it is*not good 
to study invisible things only and not to care fSr this visible 
world. An educational and scientific tendency is also proper to 
three plays in which the marriage of Wit and Science is repre- 
sented; in his allegorical quest of a*bride. Wit appe&rs like the 
hero of a romance of chivalry: he slays the monster Tediousness 
and, thereby, wins the hand of his beloved. The oldest o| these 
plays dates from the reign of Hdury VIlI, and was composed by 
a schoolmaster named Bedford; the repeated variation of this 
theme shows how &miliar pedagogues were with tl|e conception 
of a regular course of study as a confiict sustained against hostile 
powers. Similarly, in *the morality AU for Money, by Thomas 
Lupton (printed 1678), ^e value, of a scientific education is dwelt 
upon, and, as Jias happened very often since the secularisa- 
tion of the learned profiemions, ^e insufficient appreciation of 
scholarly labours, and the inadequate reward meted out to them, 
are lamented, l^ese, ideas Dupton symbolises by new allegorical 
impersonations; some of the strangest creations in this kind of 
literature, e^., Leaming-with-l^oney, Leaming-without-Money, 
Money-without-Leaming, Ne\tiiw-Money-nor-Leaming. 
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• Qf particular intereat, in England as in France, is the treatment 
of political and religions problems by authors of •moralities! 
Of political moralities, but few have been preserved. From Hall, 
the chronicler, we learn that, at ChristmM 1627 — 8, a play 
entitled lard, Qov&nmunee was acted at Gi%y’s inn, whidi 
cardinal Wolsey, who was present, took fev a wtire directed 
against himself; but he was appeased by the assurance that the 
piece was twenty years old. Of a remarkable drama. Album 
Knight, printed, probably^ in 1666, we unfortunately possess but 
a fragment ; her^ instead of the usual symbolical representative of 
humanity at large, a personified England is the object of contest 
between the allegorical representatives of good and evil powera 
Above all, however, the morality furnished an easy opportunity 
^or bringing the great ecclesiastical controveraies on the stage, 
where, as everywhere els^ innovators showed fiur more skill 
aq^ activity than their conservative adversaries. The first drama 
relating to the reformation of whidh we have knowledge is, how- 
ev&‘, du'ccted ags^nst Luther ; it was acted in Latin, in 1628, by the 
pupils of St Paul’s school, before Henry VIIL and seems, besides 
some mockery about Lutheds marriage, to have contained gross 
flatteries addressed to the all-powerful cardinal Wolsey. And, 
even after the king had broken with Rome, it was quite in 
accordance with the despotic character of the English reforma- 
tion that the spirit of the new movement was not advocated 
and upheld to the same extent as elsewhere by dramatic satire. 
Only when Thomas CromweU endeavoured, jointly with Cranmer, 
to advance' 'the English reformation movement on the lines of 
the German, and more resolutely than had ori^pnally lain in 
the kpg’s design, sevpral favourites of the Influential chan- 
cellor are found seeking to woirk upon public feeling in fiivour 
of his church policy. Foremost of all was the sealous, militant 
theologian Jqli' Bal^ in whose dramas an ardent hate of popery 
is strangely combined with ponderous pedantry. The tendency of 
most of the twenty-two 'comedies '•enumerated by himself in his 
Oataiogm of 1648 is recognisable from the very titles, which 
are extremely outspoken as to the ‘adulterators tof God’s Word,’ 
the ‘knaveries o| Thomas Becket,’ pnd so forth. Of the five 
that are preserve^ one, The Three Lawk, belongs to the domain 
of the moralities; it shows how* the ‘three laws which God 
successively revealed to mankind — ^the law of nature the law of 
Mose^ and the law of Christ — are corrupted by hostile powers; 
one of these powers, Sodomy, appears as a monk; and, in this part» 
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of course, the most monstrous things from the anti-clerical diraaiqm 
acamdakuH are Inrought out In the be^nning, the First Person 
of the Trinity, with delightful rutiveU, introduces Himself to the 
public: '1 am Olod Father, a substance indivisible.’ 

A frr more lively picture is unrolled by the Scottish statesman 
and author, David Lrpdsay, in his Pleasant Satyre of the Thrie 
Estaitie, whiclf was probably acted tor the first time on Epiphany, 
1640, before James V of Scotland. But of this, by far the longest 
morality in the English language, designed for a great munber of 
actors and a large scene of action, an account has been gpven in an 
earlier volume^ Cromwell must surely have been well satisfied 
whcii*an account (which has been preseired) of thegr^t success of 
this t>lay reached him. 

But, just aboM this time, a diange came over England. 
Henry YITI proved more and more decidedly averse to any 
alteration of ecclesiastical doctrine in the sense of the conti- 
nental reformation movement; in 1540, Cromwell fell; and a roysd 
decree, in 1343, expressly forbade the publication in songs, plays 
and interludes of any explanations of Holy Writ deposed to church 
teaching, as fixQd now or in the future by his majesty the king, 
'ole, who was compelled to flee firom England, complained that 
j.i^^olutc plays were allowed, but such as taught Divine truth 
persecuted. But when, with the accession of Edward. VI, the 
protestant party regained the superiority, it was •again shown 
how English drama took part in all the fluctuations of English 
church policy. Now, plays were produced such as Wevefs Lusty 
Juyf.ntvs where the traditional scheme of the moraljty is made 
subservient to party interests, good abstractions assiduously 
quoting the apostle Paul, while the devil and his fellows con- 
tinually swear ‘by»the Mass’ and ‘by thb Virgin.’ And Vhen, 
after inward’s early dearh, the Catholic reaction set in, 'in the 
first year of the liappy reign of queen Mary’ (1553), *a merry 
interlude entitiei.l Be^ublica’ was acted at the CSiristmas festivid 
by boyi^ probably in the presence of the queen. In this pro- 
duction, however, dogmatic pontroversies remain, for the most 
part, unnoticed, Jthe andhymous author inveighing chiefly against 
those who, during the preceding reigns, under cover of religion, 
had enriched themselvea b^ church property. * Evil allegorical 
dgures, who appropriate stelen goods, assume well-sounding 
names, as is often the <»se in this class of literature, ever since the 
example set by Frudentius, in whose Psychonutdaa, for instance. 

> Gee vol. in of the present work, chap, vi, pp. 129 ff. 
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Avaritm, calls herself Pa^gmonia. So, here, Oppression assumes 
the of Reformation, Insolence that of Authopty and so 

forth. In one excellent scene, ‘People’ (the common man) com- 
plains, in blunt popular language, of the new<goTemment. Of 
course, this extremely interesting contribution^ towards a clear 
perception of public feeling in the b^pnnin^ of Mary’s reign like- 
wise ends with the triumph of the good cause. 

Elizabeth did not &Tonr the traditional usage of clothing 
politicaP^nd church agitation in dramatic form; for, so early as 
1659, she issued directions to magistrates not to tolerate any 
‘common interludes in the English tongue’ in which questions of 
religion or §tate govemiqent were touched upon. It seems, also, 
that the traditional form had had its day. William Wager, in his 
morality The longer ihon liveet, the more/oci'hmt a/ri, published, 
probably, in the first years of Elizabeth’s reign, conducts the hero 
o/ the play, after a fashion with which we hare now become 
sufficiently acquainted, through the various stages of his life, 
and, in the course of it, enters into theological controverqr on the 
protestant side, Wherever an opportunity offers itself So does the 
anonymous author of The Trial gf Treamre, whpre, in opposition 
to the usual practice, two courses of life, a good and a bad, are 
produced in contrast. George Wapull, again, in his morality The 
Tide Um'iea rut man (printed in 1676X shows himself as a partisan 
of reformation. Another morality, Invpalienit Pwerty, has recently 
been discovered, which was published in 1660 and wUch exhibits 
a slight resemblance to Skelton’s Magnyfyeenee. Of yet another, 
WecMh and Hecdih, the ybar of publication is unknown; it was 
entered in the Stationers’ register as early as 1657, but the extant 
copy of the play certainly belongs to the rqign of Elizabeth. 
A morality of even 1^ importance is the likewise recently dis- 
covered Johan the Evang<Met, which derives its title from the 
speaker of^e moralising prologue and epilogue. The morality 
New Cvetom (printed 1673) illustrates in a remarkable way the 
occasional use, even by a rigorou| puritan, of the dramatic form, 
comic effects^ of course, being entiiqly renounced. 
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EARLY ENGLISH TRAGEDY 

Thb bistory of renascence tragedy may be di^ded mto three 
stages^ not definitely limited, and not following in strict cbrono- 
logicdl snccession, but distinct in the main: the study, imitation 
and production of Senecan tragedy; translation; tlie imitation 
of Greek and Latin tragedy in the vernacular. This last stage, 
again, fialls into three sub^visions; the treatment of secular* 
subjects after the fashion of sacred plays long &miliar to 
medieval Europe; the imitation of classical tragedy in its mofe 
regular fom aud with its higher standards of art; the combina- 
tion of these two types in a form of tragedy %t once popular 
and artistia 

It was, perhaps, only in Eagland that the movement thus out- 
lined attained its final development For it may be questioned 
whether French classical tragedy was ever truly popylar, and 
it is beyond ddhbt that renascence tragedy in Italy was not; 
but the earlier phases of development may be most easily observed 
in the history of Italian tragedy, in which other nations found not 
only a spur to emulation, but models to unitate an^a body of 
critical principles laid down for their guidance. 

All three nations had a share in the edition of Seneca which 
Nicholas Treveth, English Doiyinican who seems to havs been 
educated at Paris, prepared, early in the fourteenth century, at 
the instance of cardinal Niccolb Albertini di Prato, one of the 
leading figures of the papal court at Avignoa Bflt Italy very 
soon took the lead in Spnecan scholarship, and long maintained it 
Lovato de’ Lovati (d. 1309) jfiscussed Seneca’s metres; Coiuccio 
Salutati, as earl^ as 1371, questioned the tragedian’s identity with 
the philosopher and the Senecan authorship of OiMvia) before 
the end of the centui^, jthe tragedies were the subject of rival 
lecture courses at Florence^ and the long list of translations into 
modem European languages had begun. But, above aU, it was 
in Italy that the important step was taken of 'imitating Seneca 
in an original tragedy on a subjebt derived firom medieval history. 
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'Albertino’sJB'ccmwiswonfor its author the laurel wreath, with which, 
in -ISIS, he was solemnly crowned in the presence of th$ univerdiy 
and citizens of Padua, and the cognomen of Mussatua^ qwui mtMW 
aptui. Other Latin tragedies by Italian authors followed; but two 
centuries elapsed before a similar achieyement was accomplished 
in France and England. Italy also led the way in printing editions 
of Seneca’s text, and in the performance of his trag6dies in Latin. 

The composition of an Italian tragedy in the yemacular after 
the classical model was preceded by a number of plays called by 
literary liistorians meecidaii, in which a secular subject was 
developed in rimed measures, on a multiple stage, with a hesitating 
division into acts and scenes^ The connection of these with the 
sacre rappremitasimi is obvious; but they show traces of classical 
influence. For instance, Antonio CammeUi’s FKloatrato e P<n^Ua 
'(1409), founded upon the first novel of the fourth day of the 
Decameron, is opened by a prologue or aigument spoken by 
Seneca, and divided into five acts by chorusea In these. Love 
(end of act i), the four Sirens (act ii), the three Fates (act in), 
and Atropos individually (act iv) appear, besides the chorus 
proper— prototypes of later intermedii and .English dumb- 
showa The stricter classical form was established by Tiissino's 
So/onieba (1515), which followed Greel^ rather than Latin, 
models, «,nd is divided into episodes, not into Seneca’s five 
acta It is woteworthy for its adoption of blank verse, and, 
undoubtedly, had considerable influence, being twice printed in 
1524 and often later in the century ; but there is no proof that 
it was acted before the celebrated production by the Olympic 
academy at Vicenza in 1562, though a French version by Melin 
de St Gclais was performed and published by, 1569. The pre- 
dominant influence in 'Italian tragedy was, unquestionably, that 
of Giambattista Giraldi Cinthio, whose Orbeeehe (acted at Ferrara 
in 1541) is^the first known regular tragedy in the vernacular 
produced on a modem European stages Its adoption of the 
Senecan form, and of the Senecan r^etor|)Owand sensational horrors, 
decided the fote of Italian tragedy, and greatly influenced tha t 
of other nations. Luigi Groto, h generation later, speaks of it as 
the model of all subsequent tragediec^ and Giraldi himself writes 
of it in his Diseofso euUe Cotnedie € mile Tragedie : - < 

The jndicions not only have not fonnd fanit idth it, but have deemed it 
nrorlhy of bo srreat^raise that in many parts of Italy it has been solemnty 
presented. Indeed, it was bo mnoh the more pleaeincr that it speaks in all 

* Keii, F., ha tragtdia italiana del einqueeento, Florenoe, 1904. 
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the tongaea which have knowledge of onr own, and the fitii-tatiM Mny 
did not diedain the command that it should be solemnly iierfAimAii in jife 
tongue befoqt Us majesty. 

It is difficult to ^establish any direct connection between Ginddi 
and Elizabethan trag^y except through his novels, which fiimidied 
plots to Whetstone^ Greene and Shakespeare; but the influence 
of his disciplch Doled is clearly proved. Early French tragedy 
developed features of the Senecan model which were alien to 
En^sh taste and tradition — ^restriction of the action to a Bingia 
incident and expansion of the dioral lyrics' — and this improbably 
the reason why its influence on the other side of me Channel was 
slights Jodelle’s CUopairt Captive (acted 1562, and printed 1674} 
was, doubtless, known in England ; and, at a later date,*the countess 
of Pembroke, witl^ tlie assistance of Thomas Kyd and Samuel 
Daniel, supported the classical theories of her brother’s Apologie 
by translations and imitations of Gamier* ; but Elizabethan tragedy 
was not to be turned aside from the way marked out for it by 
stage tradition and popular taste. 

The first stage of evolution, as stated abov% represented in 
Italy by the drarnnuftneaddati, has its counterpart in England in 
tragicomedies such as Richard Edwards’s Damon and PitMae 
(printed 1671, licensed 1666, and probably acted at Christmas, 1664), 
John Fickeryng's Horeatea (printed 1667), It R’s Apina and Vir- 
ginia (printed 1676) and Thomas Preston’s Cambiaea (licensed 
1669 — Id). The first makes a rade attempt to copy Seneca’s atieho- 
mgthia and borrows a passage from Oetavia ; the last mentions 
Seneca’s name in the prologue, but all jdike have nothing classical 
about them beyond the subject Damon and PitMa^aaA. Apiua 
and Virginia are described on the title-pages of the early editions 
as 'tragical comedie^^’ Camibiaea as 'a laipentable tragedy’^ but 
none of them has^ny real tragifi interest — ^not even Horeatea, 
which is, perhaps, the dullest of the series. Damon and PitMaa 
shows a certain advance in its lack of abstract chameters; but 
the work of Edwards, if we may judge of it by what is extant 

^ In Jodelle*8 ClSopatre^ the Aoros^akes up more than one third of the play — 
607 lines out of 1564. Eul in t^p six tragedies that he has examined in 

Beitrdge tur K€nntni\ dea Einjmuei Senecala auf die in der Zeit von 1552 die 1562 
enchienenen Franx&iUchen TragMien (MUnehener Beitrdge, 1902), notes a considerable 
increase in the lyric, and a decrease in^he dxamatio, elements as gompared with Seneca; 
and a table prepared by John Ashby Lester shows that in five of Gamier’s tragedies the 
bhoms takes up from one sixth to one fdorth of the play. Lester’s thesis, Connectione 
between the Drama o) France a9kd*Oreat Britain, particularly in the Elieabethan Period, 
is in manuscript in the Harvard library. * 

* Seepcit, ohap. xni. ^ 
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' was overrated 'by his contemporaries. The other three plays 
are closely connected with moralities. In Apim and Virgimok, 
if we include Haphazard the Vice, half the characters are abstrac- 
tiona About the same proportion holds in ficm^bisea, where the 
Vice Ambidexter enters ‘with an old capcase on his head, an old 
pail about his hips for harness, a scummer and a potlid by his 
side, and a rake on his shoulder’; he is seconded in the nsnal 
stage business of singing, jesting and fighting by three ruffians, 
Huff, Bu|f and Snuff. In Horeiten, too, the abstract characters 
are numerous the play opens with the conventional ‘fiouting’ 
and 'thwacking’ of Rusticus and Hodge by the Vice, and closes 
with the conventional moralising by Truth and Duty. Though the 
literary value of these plays is slight their obvious appeal to popular 
fiivour gives them a certain interest Hore^ and Cambim 

•were evidently intended for performance by small companies, 
the 'players names’ (31 in number) of the former being 'devided 
for VI to playe,’ and the 38 parts of the latter for eight ; Damon 
and Pithias has been convincingly identified by W. Y. Durand' 
with the 'tragedy’’ performed before the queen at Whitehall 
by the Children of the Chapel at Christmas, 1664, and the edition 
of 1671 is provided with a prologue ' somewhat* altered for the 
proper use of them that hereafter shall have occasion to plaie it, 
either in Private, or open Audience’ ; the stage direction in Apim 
and Vifginic^ 'Here let Virginius go about the scaffold,’ shows 
that the author had the public presentation of his play in mind. 
The stage directions are of importance, as illustrating the way 
in which these early dranjas were produced. In Horestes, the 
action oscillates at first between Mycene and Crete, shifts to 
Athens and ends at Mycene ; but, throughout, the back of the 
stage^is, apparently, ocysupied by something representing the wall 
of Mycene. After much mard^g about tb^ stage, the Herald 
approaches this object, and, in answer to his challenge, Clytem- 
nestra speaks 'over the wal,’ refusing to surrender. Then we have 
the direction : 

^ Oo and make year lively battel and let it be Ibnge, eate yon oim win the 
Citie, and when yon have won it, let Horeptea hrlnge out his mother by the 
armes, and let the dronm sease pla/insr and the trumpet also, when she is 
taken; let her knele downe and speake. * 

> • Some Errors coqpeming Biohard Edwards ; in Modem Language Notee, voL zsm, 
p. 181. ‘When and Whan Damon and FytMae wastetsd/in The Journal of QemanU 
PkUalogy, vol. rr, pp, 8iS— 868. • 

* So Cecil calls it in a note on the nvds aooohnts. See FeuiUerat, Dooumtnte 
relating to the Office Of the Reuelt in the Time of Queen Elixaieth (Bang’s MateriaUen, 
VoL xzi, p. 116, and notes on pp. 447— S)^ 
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After more fighting, Egistus is taken and hanged, apparently from 
.the same jralL Tling him of the lader and then let on bringe in 
his mother Clytemnestra ; but let her loke wher Egistus hangetb. . . . 
Take downe Egistus^and bear him out.’ The same realistic method 
of presentation»is to bemoted in Apms and Virginia: ‘Here tye 
a handcarcher aboute hir eyes, and then strike of hir heade.’ In 
Camhms, whto ezedhtion is done on Sisanmes, the stage direction 
reads: ‘Smite him in the neck with a sword to signify his death,’ 
and the dialogue continues: 

Pbaxaspbs. Behold (0 king), how he doth blAd, 

Being of life bereft. 

Kino. In this wise he shall not yet be left. 

Pull his skin over his ears, 

. . . ‘Flays him with a false skin.’ The deaths of Smirdis (‘A little 
bladder of vinegar pricked’ to represent his blood) and of Cambises,* 
who enters ‘without a gown, a sword thrust up into his side 
bleeding,’ further illustrate this point Our early playwrigftts 
were troubled by no scruples as to the interpretation of the 
precepts about deaths on the stage, elaborated by the Italian 
critics from Aristofle and Horace, which Giraldi discusses with 
much learning and ingenuity in his Diacorao. They accepted the 
tradition of the miracle-plays, and handed on to the early theatres 
a custom which was evidently in accord with popular tasj^ 

The title of Wioreatea, ‘ A Newe Enterlude of Vige, Conteyning 
the Historye of Horestes, &a’ indicates its combination of historical 
and moral interests, or, rather, the attempt — not very successful — 
to subject what was regarded as histony to a moral ain^ The Vice 
prompts Horestes to revenge his father by the murder of his 
mother, for whom Nature pleads in vain; but, instead of sufiering 
retribution, as in^Qreek tragedy^ he masrries Hermione (md is 
crowned king of Mycene by Trutb and Duty. The moralising 
at the end of the play has no vital or logical connection with the 
story, and is almost as conventional as the final prayer tor Elizabeth, 
her council, the nobility and spirituality, the judges, the lord mayor 
and all his brethren, with the cbmmnnalty. In Bale’s Kynge Jolum, 
historical focts and chametera are adapted to religious, or, rather, 
controversial, ends with elaborate ingenuity; but the spirit and 
method of the drama remain those of the moral play. The 
character of the king alone ipaintains, throughout, a well defined 
personality. It is not* uhtil nearly the end of the first of the two 
acts that Sedition assumes the name of Stephen Langton, Usurped 
Power becomes the pope, Frivate*Wealth becomes Pandulphus and 


■. L. V. CB. IV. 
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Dis^iinulation Baymundus. Later, Dissimulation gives his name 
as ‘Simon of Swynsett,' and, obviously, is Raymundus jcio longer.. 
After the king’s death, the action — if, indeed, there can be said 
to be any — ^is carried on entirely by abstnwctioiJs. In spite of 
some interesting feature^ Johan belongs substantially 

to an earlier type than the group of plays ^ust considered, and 
is, indeed, prol^bly of earlier date. * 

No student of our drama, from Sir Philip Sidney onward^ 
has frile<> to recognise the enormous step in advance made by 
Thomas l^rton *and Thomas SsMskville in Gorbodwe, first acted, 
before Queen Elizabeth, in January 1562. Its imitation of 
Seneca’s fori^ and style is obvious; yet it shows independence, 
not only in the choice of a native theme, but in the spirit in 
which it is treated. Sidney praised it not onlyas ‘full of stately 
'speeches, and well sounding phrases, clyming to the height of 
^neca his stile,’ but also as ‘full of notable moralitie, which it 
dolh most delightfuliy teach, and so obtayne the very end of 
Poesie.’ It is significant that the publisher of the third edition 
in 1590 printed ($orbodue as an annex to Lydgfate’s politico-moral 
tract, The Serpent of Diseemion. A modern criti^^ says that ‘ the 
play is rather a political argument than a simple tragedy.’ This 
overstates the case; but the didactic intention of the dramatists 
is obvious enough. The ‘argument,’ after recounting the tragic 
fate of the pnncipal characters, continues : ' 

Tbe nobilitie assembled and most terribly destroyed the rebels. And 
afterwardes for want of issue of the prince, whereby the succession of the 
crowne became uncertaine, they (fell to civill warre, in which both they and 
many of their \ssues were slaiiie, and the land for a long time almost desolate 
and miserably wasted. 

To thfse consequences ^for the realm at large, the whole of the 
last act is given up ; and, from the very beginifing of the tragedy, 
its political significance is insisted on. The first dumb-show is 
directed particularly to this end. 

Hereby was aigniflod, that a state knit in nnitie doth continue strong 
against sll foi-ce.^ But being divided, is^easely destroyed. As befell upon 
Duke Gorbodiio dividing his land to his two sonnes which he before held in 
Monarchie. • * • 

Nearly all the dialogue of the play — ^for the ‘incidents occur 
off the stage — ^is delivered in the council chamber. The opening 
scene, it is true, consists of a private conversation between Ferrex 
and his mother; but the longest passage* in it is an elaborate 
political commonplace. After this short introductory scene, 

* Oonrtnoy, L. H., in Notei and Queriei, Ser. ii, voU x, pp. 261 — 8. 
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containing less than seventy lines in all, we have, in the first 
•act, notiiing but discussions in the king’s council, his decision to 
divide the realm between his two sons being all that can properly 
be described ail action. Ferrex and Porrex, each with his good 
and his evil comisellor, occupy the whole of act ii. In act ni, we 
are back in Gorboduc’s council chamber, and the only incident 
is recounted iQr a messenger. With act iv, according to the printer 
of the first edition, Sackville’s part begins; and this division is 
borne out by the fact that the remaining acts sh^ greater 
power of thought and vigour of versification, moi% variety of tone 
and richness of character and incident The speech of Porrex in 
bis own defence has more dramatic ^significance tjian anything 
the English stage had yet known ; the incident of the attempted 
poisoning, introdueed by the dramatist into the story for the first 
time\ and not mentioned in acts i — ni, and the young prince’s 
remorse at his brother’s death, engage the sympathy of the 
audience for his own untimely end, which is recounted with many 
natural and moving touches by Marcella, an eye-witness of the 
assassination, and, therefore, able to communicate more passion 
than the conveptional messenger. But, with act v, we are once 
more in the dull round of political disquisition, broken only by the 
soliloquy in which Fergus reveals his ambitious designs. The 
tragedy ends with obvious allusions to the political situation of 
tlie day : 

Suoh one (my lordes) let be yonr chosen kinir« 

Such one so borne within yonr native land, 

Sncb one preferre, and in no wise admitte 
The heavie yoke of forreine ^(Wemaance: 

Let forreine titles yelde to pnblike wealth. 

One wonders how the queen took this, and, still more, how she 
received the advic# directed to i|pr in tbh concluding spedbh: 

This, this ensues, when noble men do faile 
In Inyall trouth, and snbjectes will be hinges. 

And this doth growe when loe unto the prince, 

Whom death or sodeine happe of life bereaves. 

No eertmne heire renutines, such cert^ne heire. 

As not all onely is the rightfall heire 
But to the reakne is* so made knowen to be. 

And ttouth therby vested in snbjectes hartes, 

To owe fayth there where right is knowen to rest. 

• • 

' Sackville perhaps got a hint ij^m Geoffrey of Monmouth, Hittoria Segum 
Britanniae, Bk. ii, chap, zvi^ ‘At Porrex majori eupiditaU tubduetue, paratie inridiU 
Perreeem fratrem interjleere parat’ (ed. San-Marte, p. 30). ^ha treachery hem is 
attribnted to the younger brother, who afterwards k>Us Ferrez in battle, so that the 
inoident has not, in the Hittory, the diamatio significance given to it by Sackville. 

6 — 2 / 
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Alas, in Parliament srhat hope can be, 

When is of Parliament no hope at all? 

Which, thongh it be assembled by consent 
Tet is not likely with consent to end. 

While echo one for him selfe, or for hlB frend, 

Ag^nst his foe, shall traraile what he may^ 

WhQe now the state left open to the man, 

That shall with greatest force invade the aan^ 

Shall fill ambidons mindes with ga^ng hope; 

When will they once with yelding hartes agree? 

, Or in the while, how shall the realme be used? 

»No, no: then Parliament should hare bene holden, 

And <^rteine heirs appointed to the crowne, 

To stay the title of established righiy 

And in the people plant obedience 

'VWiile yet the prince did lire, whose name and power 

By lawfull sommons and authoritie 

Might make a Parliament to be of forcep 

And might hare set the state in quiet stay. 

At the beginning of her reign, Elizabeth had given orders that 
‘^mmon Interludes in the Englishe tongue’ should refrain from 
handling ‘either matters of religion or of the govemannce of the 
estate of the conllnon weale,’ ‘beyng no meete matters to be wrytten 
or treated upon, but by menne of aucthoritie, leaming,and wisedom^ 
nor to be handled before any audience but of grave and discrete 
persons^’ Presumably, the queen thought that these conditions 
were fuelled at the Christmas revels of the Inner Temple in 
1661 — ^2; for,4i few days later, the tragedy was rented before her 
in her own hall ; and, in 1563, Norton presented the same arguments 
as those of the passage cited above on behalf of a committee of 
the Housa^f Commons m a petition for the limitation of the 
succession to the crown ^ 

It is clear that our first tragedy is very fin* from being a servile 
imitation of Seneca, ks authors took over hj^ |;eneral scheme of 
five acts divided by choruses, his counsellors and messengers, his 
rhetorical style and grave sententious precepts ; in the reflective 
passages, onl often detects an echo of the Roman original, thou gh 
there is little direct imitation of phraseology, such as came to be 
the feshion later. The plot bears gene^ resemblance to that 
of Seneca’s fragmentary Thebads; but the story is taken from 
Geoffirey of Monmouth, and, as we have seen, it'is developed on 
independent line%^ The direct stimplus to production probably 

* Collier, rol. i, p. 167. * 

* See Courtney, L. U., ».«. p; 261 ; Oommmu Jounu^ rol. i, pp. 62—64. 

* For the lelation^of Oorboduc to its eontoes, lee a doctor’s ^ssertation now in 

course ol publication at the unirersity of Wisconsin hy Watt, H. A, Qorbodne; or 
Ferres and Poire* (1909). . 
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came from Italian example ; but the authors modified the custom 
*of the Italian stage to suit their own ideaa It had long been the 
practice in Italy to enliven dramatic performances with spectacular 
entertainments 'between the acts, called inUrmedii. We have 
noted such repfesentatibns above in connection with FUoatrato 
e Prn^fUa, and they, were the invariable accompaniments of the 
early productions of comedy, both in Latin and in the vernacular. 
In tragedy, they were of rarer occurrence, choruses usually 
taking their place; they were almost always aU^rical in 
character; sometimes they had relation to thS subject of the 
play^ sometimes not ; and they were presented both with and , 
without words. Though they figure, largely in contemporary 
accounts of dramatic entertainments, they were not always 
included in printed editions of the plays ; but Dolce published 
those used to adorn the performance of his Tromne (1566), and 
these may serve as an example of the type. After the first |ct 
of the tragedy, there was a discourse between the chorus and 
Trojan citizens on the misfortunes of their country; after the 
second, Pluto appeared with the ghosts of the IVojan slain ; after 
the third, Neptune and the council of the gods ; after the fourth, 
other deities, especially Venus and Juno. The spectators often 
paid more attention to these irUermedii than to the drama, to the 
disgust of dramatists, who were loud in their complaints^; and 
a contemporary critic remarks that they were of special interest 
to foreign visitors, who did not understand Italian*. It can hardly 
be doubted that this Italian practice gave the authors of Gorbodite 
a hint for the establishment of a similtfr custom on thofilizabethan 
stage. But, here again, they showed a certain ori^nality. They 
connected their /dlegorical dumb-shows with the subject of the 
tragedy, and, by mdking them precede eachhet, instead of following, 
as was the rule in Italy, gave them new weight and significance. 
They were no longer mere shows, distracting the sj^tator from 
the main theme of the drama, but helps to the understanding of it 
Norton and Sackville, doubtle^ were fomiliar with such allegorical 
representations at London, Coventry and elsewhere, as independent 
tableaux in honour of tfie festival of a patron saint or a royal visit, 
and they followed Italian example only in using them for the 
purposes of tragedy. la tife fourth dumb-shoif, the three furies 
come'firom under the ststge, as though out of hell'; and this, as well 


^ Gf. IiaMla d'Este's letters to her huband during her visit to Ferrara in 
and Grassini’a prologue to La Strega (ld82). 

* See prefsee to d’Ambra's Oofanatia^ acted at Florenoe in 1665. 
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as the phrase in Machyn’s diary* with reference to the second 
performance *ther was a grett skaffold in the hall,’ seems todndicate 
that the stage of Gwhodvc was, substantially, that of the miracle- 
plays. In the observance of stage proprieties, thh authors follow 
strict usage, for all the eventw are reported, and the 

realism of the native drama is carefully eschewed. But, in other 
respects, they are more lax, or inclined to comproniise. The play 
b^ns, in the conventional Senecan feshion, with an allusion to the 
dawn; bif^^the practice of Italian tragedy and the precepts of the 
Italian interpreters of Aristotle’s Poetics are disregarded, as Sidney 
lamented in his Apologie : 

For it is faulty both in place, and time, the two necessary companions 
of all corporaU actions. For where the stage should alwaies represent but 
one place, and the uttermost time presupposed in ih should be, both by 
' Aristotle’s precept and common reason, but one day; there is both many 
dayes and many places inartifleially imagined. 

W\iether this were accident or design, it secured to English tragedy 
from the beginning a liberty which all the efforts of Sidney’s group 
of stricter classicists could not do away with. 

Gorbodue seems to have found no imifators immediately: 
it was not published till 1665, and then surreptitiously. At 
King’s college, Cambridge, in 1564, the queen saw *a Tragedie 
named J^ido, in hexametre verse, without anie chorus,’ and ‘an 
English play (filled EzecMas, made by Mr UdalL^ At Christmas 
1664, as we have seen, Damon and PitMas by Richard Edwards 
was acted at Whitehall ; and, in 1566, his Pcdanum and Arcyte 
was present before the queen in the hall of Christ Church, 
Oxford, as well as a Latin play, called Modern Geminm. But, 
of these, only Damon and Pithias has come down to us, and its 
freedditn from classical influence has been already noted. When, 
however, the members of Gray’s inn presented a comedy and 
a tragedy in 1666, they obviously took as their model for the 
latter the drama which had been acted with much applause by 
the gentlemen of the Inner Temple, and which had just been 
published. JoeaeSm is written in blank verse, which Gorhodm 
had introduced on the English ‘Stage : its authorship is divided 
according to acts, the first and fourth being ‘done’ by Francis 
Kinwelmersh, the^ second, third and*fif& by George Gascoigne^ 
while a third member of the society, Christopher Yelverton, 
contributed the epilogua Gascoigne wrbte the ‘argument,’ and, 
apparmitly, superrised the whole undertaking; for he afterwards 
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included the tragedy in his collected works, and Ariosto’s 
•presentecLat the same time, was translated by him alone. As in 
Oorbodue, each act is preceded by a dumb-show with musical 
aocompanimenill and the rimed choruses, which in the earlier 
tragedy were nssited by*foure auncient and sage men of Brittaine,’ 
were ^ven in Joeaata by *foure Thebane dames.’ The fiill title 
reads: *Joe<Ma: A Tragedie wrUtm in Gre^ by Euripides, 
trandated and digested into Aete by George Gaeeoygne (md 
Froame Kiwwdm&rdve o/Grayea Iwne, and there by thempremded, 
1666.’ The claim of translation from the original reek, 1i,pparently, 
passed mthout remark till 1879, when J. P. Mahaffy* first pointed 
out that Gascoigne and Kinwelmersh had not gone to Phoenmae,^ 
but to an adaptation of it by Lodovico Dolce, bearing the title 
Giocaeta (1649). eThis was not Dolce’s only contribution, as we 
shall see^ in aid of Elizabethan tragedy, and some of his sonnetif 
were translated by Thomas Lodge. He was a Venetian (1508 — 68), 
and much of his literary activity consisted of hack work for the 
well known publishing house of GiolitL He translated Seneca’s 
tragedies and other Latin classics. He professed to translate the 
Odyssey, but was sbmewhat hampered by his ignorance of Greek, 
the result being a story taken from Homer rather than a translation. 
He treated Phoenissae in the same fashion, relying upon a 
Latin translation published at Basel by R Winter, in ^1641, the 
misprints of ifhich he reproduced. He dealt ^eely with his 
original, recasting choruses, omitting some scenes and adding others, 
generally from his favourite author Seneca. Both the ‘original 
ode,’ which Wai*ton ascribes to Gasooigne and prais^ as ‘by no 
means destitute of pathos or imagination,’ and the 0 ^ to Concord 
by Kinwelmersh, in which the same critic discovers ‘great ele- 
gance of expressyin and versifi^tion,’ are loose translations of 
Dolce. In the dialogue, the translators followed the Italian text 
with greater fidelity, though there are some amusing blunders. 
Gascoigne, as a rule, is more successful in reproducing the sense 
of his original, but Dolce sometimes leads him astray. Thus, in ' 
Phoenissae (v. 1676), wherd Antigone threatens to follow the 
example of the Danaides (N^^*up’ ixelvii ^avaiimv fi luav), 
Dolce translates fiatly: lo seguirb lo did dademe a4xorte\ and 
Gascoigne still more fiatly.: ‘I will ensue sonie worthie womans 
steppes.’ The same grailual. depravation of a great original is to 


> Euripides {Classical Writers), pp. 184—5. 

* See infra, p. 74. Gf. also SymondSp J. A.. Shakspere's Predecessors, pp. 321— 
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be seen in v. 1680, which descends, by clearly marked steps, to 
bath^ . Wlien Antigone declares her determination to ac«ompany< 
her father into exile, Creon says: Fewatori;? <rot, napia S’ iverri 
The Latin version reproduces this prosaically* but correctly: 
Gmeromtaa tibi meet, sed tcmen stuUUia qmedom iimt. Dolce 
mistranslates: Qud eh’in altri i grandezmh in te p<mia] and 
Gascoigne blindly follows his blind guide: 'Wbat* others might 
beseeme, besoemes not thee.’ 

Jocaitc did not advance English tragedy on its destined way; 
indeed, on'the whole, the movement is backwards, for its authors 
not only showed less ori^nality than their predecessors by adopting 
the method of translation, but» in other respects, their efforts are 
more imitative than independent Neither tragedy had employed 
the resource of romantic passion, and it seemed, therefore, as if 
'^there were a real opportunity for development when Gismond 
of Sakme was presented in 1567 — 8 by ‘the worshipful company 
of*the Inner-Temple Gentlemen.* 

The tragedy was }fy them most pithily framed, and no less oniloasly aeted 
in view of her Majesty, by whom it was then as prin«^Iy accepted, as of the 
whole hononrable andience notably applauded: yea, and of, all men generally 
desired, as a work, either in stateliness of show, depth of conceit, or tme 
ornaments of poetical art, inferior to none of the best in that kind: no^ were 
the Roman Seneca the censurcr. 

So pronounces, William Webbe, author of A Diaccfarse €(f English 
Poetrie, in the letter prefixed to the revised (1691) edition of 
the play, and addressed to the editor, Robert Wilmot From the 
initials app^ded to each act in this edition, it appears that act ii 
was written by Henry Noel, act iv by Christopher Hatton wd 
act Y by Wilmot himself ; the authors of act i (Rod. Staf.) and 
act iif>(G. AL) have not yet been identified. ^The plot is taken 
from Boccaccio’s first novel of tlie fourth day, which had already 
been used by Italian dramatists, though our authors were indebted 
to none of these. They went directly to the Italian text of the 
Decameron, and not, as has been generally supposed, to the 
translation of the tale just published in The Palace of Pleasme, 
for their version is closer to the*ori^nal,And in some important 
particulars more accurate, than Painter’a For instance, Ghismonday 
in her lament over her dead lover, says: Ahi dold^mo odborgo 
di tvtti i ndei piaeeri, maladetta sga la erudeUd di eoihd, ehe 
eon gli oaM ddla Jronte or mi ti fa vedere. Assai mi era eon 
quegli detta menid rigwardarti a eiasema ora. This is translated 
by Punter; 
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Oh itweete hanboronghe of ^ pleaaiueBy coned be the orneltye of him 
jUiat hatl^oaosed mee at this time to loke oppon thee with the eyes of my 
face: it was pleasure ynooghe, to see thee every hower, amonges people of 

knowledge and undentanding; 

e 

a grotesque misconception of the phrase, eon quegli ddla mente. 
Wilmot repro^ced the meaning of the original^ and passages 
might be quo^ to show that his collaborators also bad Boccaccio’s 
text before them, and were not content to rely on Painter’s 
translation, which, indeed, is often inadequate. Thejatory is 
one of the most tragic in the Decameron, and (^ers an excellent 
subject for dramatic treatment Boccaccio’s passion-wrought and 
desperate heroine, with her fearless assertion of the claims of< 
nature and lore against those of social eonrention, is« magnificent 
centre of interest for the tragic stage ; but all this advantage, ready 
to their hand in the original story, the English dramatists laid aside.^ 
Qismond’s lover is no longer un giovam voXUUo, but ' the Counts 
Phlurine,’ and she herself is not so much a victim of love aa a 
terrible example of disordered passioa Moral considerations 
prevented the Inner Temple gentlemen from^making Qismond 
their heroine. ‘Hevein they all agree,’ Wilmot writes, ‘conunendmg 
virtue, detesting vice, and lively deciphering their overthrow that 
suppress not their unruly afiectiona’ It was necessary, therefore, 
to make a complete change from Boccaccio’s point of view and 
method of treatment. Part of the ori^nal material was tltaisferred 
to other speakers or different occasions. ThdB, Ghismonda’s 
refiection that the spirit of her dead lover still lingers near, 
awaiting hers, is applied by the English dramatists to her dead 
husband; and her plea to her &ther that the fieslTis weak is 
made more respectable — and much less effective — ^by putting it 
into the mouth of the aun^ Lucrece,^and placing it Jpefore, 
instead of after,* the event. Moreover, the chorus hold up 
‘worthy dames,’ sudi as Penelope and Lucrece, as ‘a mirrour 
and a glasse to womankind^’ and exhort their hearers to resist 
Cupid’s assaults and be content with a moderate and virtuous 
affection (choruses ii, m, rvX • An epilogue (of the kind which, no 

• 

* Ah pleasant^hsrborrow bf my hartSs thought. 

Ah Bwete delight» joy. comfort of my lifo. 

Ah cursed be his crueltie that wrought 

thee this destdte/and unto me such grefe,^ 

to make me to l^hpld thus with these eyes 

thy woefdH tburt, and force me here to see 

this doleful! sight. Alas, did not sufflse • 

that with my hartea eyen continually 

I did bdiold the same? (Act y, so. 9, 96—88.) 
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doubt; would have been recited by * sweet bully Bottom ’) assures 
the ladies in the audience that such inordinate paiapions are 
unknown 'in Britain land’: 

• . 

Nor Plato heareth English ghostes complaine 
our dames disteined lyves. TherfoA ye may* 
be free from fere. SufRseth to mainteine 
the vertues which we honor in yow allf * 

so as onr Britain ghostes, when life is past; 
may praise in heven, not plaine in Plntoes hall 
' vonr dames, but hold them vertuous and chast, 

Vorthy^to live where furie never came, 
where Lore can see, and beares no deadly bowe. 

In this way, the interests of morality and the authors’ reputa- 
tions were saved, but at tfie sacrifice of much that was valuable 
in the original story, which the dramatists supplemented from 
other sources. Their thoughts, naturally, would be directed to 
classical examples of unhappy passion — Phaedra and Dido. The 
latter bad been made the subject of a tragedy by Dolce (1547), 
and to this, undoubtedly, our authors had recourse. At the 
opening of their ^play, Cupid comes down from heaven and speaks 
the following lines: ^ 

Loe 1, in shape that seme onto your sight 
a naked boy, not clothed but with wing, 

, am that great god of lore that with my might 
do rule the world, and ererie firing thing. 

This one hand beares rain hope, short Joyfull state, 
with faire semblance the lover to allure: 
this other holdes repentance all to late, 

^rr, fier, blood, and paines without recure. 

On swete ambrosia is not my foode, 
nor nectar is my drink, as to the rest 
of all the Goddes. I drink the lovers bloo^ 

^ and eate the firing hart ^within his brest.,. 

Cupid, likewise, opens Dolce’s Didme^ and the lines quoted above 
are merely «a translation and re-arrangement of the Italian 
original : 

/o, che dimostro in visoj • 

A la statura^ e h % panni^ , 
lyesser picciol fanciullo^* • 

Si come voi mortale: ' 

Son que\ gran Dio, che H mon^ chiama Attme. 

Quelj che pd in cielo^ e in ferro, * 

JUt nel hollente Averno ; « 

Contra di cui non vale * • 

Forza^ he human consiglio: 

Ne d^ ambrosia mi pasco^ 

Si come gli altri Dci, 
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Ma di tongue, e di pianto. 

Ne Vuna mono to porto 
^Dttbbia tpeme, fallaee, e breve gioia; 

Ne VaUra affanno, e noia, 

Pene,*toipiri, e morti. 

There are other parallels of less Importance, but, as the play 
proceeded, tUb divergence in the development of the plot of 
Didone made it less suitable to the purpose of our authors, and 
they supplied their lack of invention with commonplaces taken 
direct from Seneca. As Dolce had done the same, it^s hard to 
say whether a great deal of act i is taken from the Italian’s 
borrhwingB or from the Latin original, but there are Senecan 
reniinisceuces, at first or second hand, from Phaeda-a, Medea, 
Thyestee, Oedipw, Agamemnon, Hereules Fv/rem, Herctdes 
Oetaens and Octavio. The chorus of act ii was, no doubt, 
suggested by Oetavia 298 — 312 and 689—695. Act iii lays 
Octavia and Phaedra under extensive contribution. The openlhg 
of act iv, by Megaera, is taken direct from Thyestes, and the 
invocation of Jove’s thunder at the beginning ofrscene 2 may have 
been suggested^y (he same play or by Phaedra, 679 — 690. This 
stock device (which may be traced l^k to Sophocles : EHectra, 
823 — 6) had already been used in Oorhodm (end of act iii, 
sa 1); and the original passage in Phaedra is misquote<| in Titus 
Andronicm, act iv, sa 1, 81 — 82. But it is in ac(^ v of Gismona 
of Scdeme that Seneca is most openly plundered. Lines 1 — 2, 
21—38, 40—42, 46—68, 149—167, 182—188 and 207—208 are 
merely translations of Seneca, chiefly from Thyeste^ 

'When due deductions are made for what the authors borrowed 
from Boccaccio^ Dolce and Seneca, not much remains to be 
credited to their qfirn originality. ^ Of the<characters neither found 
nor implied in Boccaccio’s novel, Cupid is taken from Dolce; 
Renuchio, Megaera and the chorus from Seneca ; Lucrece and 
Claudia are the conventional confidantes of claefiical tragedy. 
The order of events, ip the main, is that of the novel, though a 
noteworthy change is made fii that, after the discovery, Tancred 
sends for his .daughter beibre'he meets her lover — ^with this 
disadvantage, that, at the time of the interview, Gismond is not 
made aware of Guisc^rd’e imprisonment and impending fata 
The one important addition, made by the English dramatists to 
Boccaccio’s story is*tlie death of Tancred, and this, is only 
announced as an intention in the action, though we are informed 
parenthetically in the epilogue that he *now himself hath slayen.’ 
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fo the later version of the tragedy which Wilmot prepared for 
publication, Tancred plucks out bis eyes after the e^j^ple of 
Oedipus and kills himself on the stage. The same elaboration 
of the horrible is to be noted in the dumb-show'introducing the 
fifth act in the edition of 1691. • ' 

Before this set was a dead march played, darirlSf which' entered on the 
stage Benuchiot Captain of the Guard, attended upon by the guard. They 
took up Guiscard from under the stage; then after Gniscard had kindly 
taken leaieiot them ail, a strangling-cord was fastened about his neck, and 
he haled fdrth byothem. Bennchio bewaileth it; and then, entering in, 
bringeth forth a standing cap of gold, with a bloody heart reeking hot in it, 
and then stith, ut seguitur. 

These dumb - shows are realistic rather than allegorical in 
character, and set forth the action of the drama without words, 
as in the play within the play in HamM. In the earlier version, 
there are no dumb-shows, properly so called. Cupid opens the 
firit and third acts, but this device of a prologue was taken, as we 
have seen, from Dolce, who also introduces Cupid and the shade 
of Sichaeus at tvie beginning of act n of Didone, in obvious 
imitation of the fury Megaera and the shade of .Tantalus at the 
opening of Seneca’s Thyestea. The English dramatists’ Megaera 
(act ly) might be suggested by this passage in Didone, in which 
she is mentioned by name, but, more probably, was taken from 
Seneca direct.. The choruses are recited by foih* gentlemen of 
Saleme ; and the versification turns back from the blank verse 
of Gorhod-ae and Jocasta to the older rimed measures — a re- 
trogression which Wilmot, in< the later version, was at some pains 
to correct. Cupid comes down from heaven, and Megaera up 
from hell, marking a slight advance in stage machinery ; and it 
appeafs from the last Kne of the revised edition that curtains 
were used. The scene is restricted to the court of Tancred’s 
palace and the chamber of Qismond lying immediately behind 
it — ^the chamber ‘within,’ which was afterwards to become a 
habitual resource of the popular stage — ^but there is no attempt 
to observe the unity of time. The treatment of the plot, thou g h 
poorly contrived, is episodical, and this 9S an important point, 
for it is characteristic of English tragedy that it aims at presenting 
the whole course of the action, in its inception, development and 
consequencesi, rather than a particular ntuation or crisis, as was 
the custom in Senecan tn^gedy, and its Italian and French 
imitationa The one merit of Qimond iff Sakme is that it 
endeavours to present a romantic sulgect with something of the 
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gravity and dignity of classical tragedy. From the latter point of 
*view, itsu^uperiority to its immediate predecessors, Damon and 
PWms and Horeetes, is abundantly manifest; and, in both 
interest of th^me and manner of treatment, it surpasses the 
earlier and more academic models. Oorhoduc is overweighted 
with political reflections, and the plot loses itself in abstrac- 
tions. Joeasta has the double disadvantage of a time-worn 
th eme and frigid manner of presentation. Gwmond qf Scdeme 
struck out a new path, in wUch later dramatists folj^^ed with 
infini tely greater art It seems a far cry fnfln Gismond and 
Quiscard to the ‘pair of star-cross’d lovers’ of Shakespeare’s flrst , 
Italum tragedy ; but the Gentlemen o{ the Inner Temple at least 
attempted what he achieved— to present the problem of human 
passion su6 specif etemdtatis. ^ 

The most elaborate eftbrt of its kind that has come down to 
us was the Gray’s inn entertainment presented to the queen ^in 
1688, of which The Miqforiums of Arthur, by Thomas Hughes, 
was the principal feature. The dumb-shows were more complex 
in their apparatus and aUegorical significance thaa ever before, 
and, evidently, ,wcre regarded as of primary importance, for the 
title of the pamphlet contemporaneously published reads : Certmne 
devim amd eTmoee premded to her Majedie by the Qemttemen of 
Grayee-Inne at her Highnem Court in Gremewieh, the tnvemty 
eighth day qf Vebruarie in the thirtieth yeare of her Mageaties 
moat happy Baigne, making no mention of the tragedy. ‘The 
dumbe showes,’ we are finally informed, 

were partly devised by Maister ChristopfilBr Telverton, Haister FrauiioiB 
Bacon, Maister John Lancaster and others^ partly by the saide Maister 
Flower, who with Miuster Penroodooke and the said Maister Lancaster 
directed these proceedings at Court. 

Alternative introductory and find speeches for Gorlois, and two 
alternative choruses, were provided by Flower, and the whole 
entertainment was prefaced by an elaborate introdifbtion penned 
by Nicholas Trotte ; in this, five gentlemen students were 
presented to her msyraty as ^ptives by one of the muses, who 

assured the queen that * • 

• 

since your sacred Majestie 
In gratiouB handii the regall Scepter heU 
All Tragedie8^lre fled from State, to stadge. 

As this was in the internal between the execution of Mary queen 
of Scots and the coming of the Armada, the* compliment was 
extravagant enough to satisfy even Elizabeth’s inordinate appetite 
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for flattery; and, all things considered, it is no wonder thal^ a few 
years later', the queen said that Gray's inn was ‘an Fouse she' 
was much Iwholden unto, for that it did always study for some 
sports to present unto her.' The study undertaken by Thomas 
Hughes and his collaborators in 1587*— 8 was' no light one. 
Follow ing the example of Sackville and Norton, Hughes found 
a subject in ancient British legend and chose t^e same main 
authority — Geofii«y of Monmouth's Historia Regtm BrUamiae. 
This is j^ioved‘ by the adoption of the main outlines of the story 
as they are fouuJ in Geoffrey and of his forms of proper names — 
Gorlois, Igema, Anne (Arthur's sister), Cador, Gillamor, Cheldrich, 
Aschillus, Hc^l, Angharad,. Conan. But Hughes had recourse to 
other versions of the story as well — ^probably Malory’s Morte 
d' Arthur— for we have also such forms as Girmevora, Mordred, 
'^Gawin, not found in Geofirey. The incestuous birth of Mordred, 
and the slaughter of Aithur and Mordred by each other’s hands, 
are in Malory and not in Geoffrey, who describes Mordred as 
Arthur’s nephew. These additional horrors, doubtless, were 
selected by HugHhs in order to bring his theme up to the level 
of Sonecan sensationalism. In this, he was following the classical 
tradition of the time, and, no doubly pleasing the queen, whose 
blank verse translation from the H&rc^des Oe^ams is still pre- 
served in the Bodleian library, though, according to Warton, it 
has ‘no other recommendation but its royalty.’ Hughes chose as 
his first model the most horrible of Seneca’s tragedies, Thyeatea. 
Tlic ghost of Gorlois, who comes up from hell to recite the first 
scene, is merely the Tcmtcdt umbra of Thyeatea in another guise, 
and lines 22 — 28 are translated literally from this source. In the 
next scene, between Guenevora and Fronia, Thyeatea proved in- 
adequate to the demadds made upon it, and -'the words of the 
iiijnred or erring wives of Agamemnon, HercuUa Oetaem and 
Medea are {*eprodnced; how extensive the borrowing is may 
be judged from the fret that in Guenevora’s longest speech 
(19 — 17) there is only one original line (20), and that is a common- 
place, quite in Seneca’s manner. In. the third scene, the general 
relation of Guenevora to Angharad is ttiat of Phaedra to her 
nurse, but Hereuka Furena, Medea, Thebaia and Oedipm are 
also put under contribution, Guenevora’^ longest speech (43 — 64) 
being again taken entirely from Seneca. The conversation between 
Mordred and Guenevora in scene 4 is Modelled on that of 

^ At the Gesta Grajorum, 1594. Nichols's Progre$se8, vol. iii| p. 319. 

* In the edition of the play by Grambine» H. C. 
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Aegisthus and Glytemnestra in Agamemnon ; Oonan, in the latter 
part of tl}^ Bceney introduces some of the sententious precepts put 
into the mouth of Seneca in Octoeto. Then the chorus, four in 
number accordidg to established tradition, recite, each in turn, a 
six lined stanzas this dirision of the chorus, which occurs again in 
the dialogue of the fifth aci^ is the one innovation Hughes has 
introduced. * 

It is hardly worth while to follow the dramatist in his 
borrowings through act ii (where they are almost as extensive) 
and through the rest of the play to the list lines of the 
epilogue, which still echo Seneca ; but one feature which affected 
Elizabethan tragedy throughout its history may be^ noted. The 
earlier dramatists had attempted, without much success, to imitate 
Seneca’s etickomythia. Hughes copied this staccato style of 
antithetical and epigrammatic dialogue very closely. The following 
lines, of which only the first is taken from Thpeetes, may serve as 
an example : 

Cados. To rule is much. Abthcb. Small if we covet naught. 

Ca. Who covets not a Crowne? Ab. He that fiiscemes 
The swoord doft. Ca. That hangeth fast Ab. But by 
A haire. Ca. Bight holdes it up. Ab. Wrong puls it downe, 

Ca. The Commons helpe the King. Ab. They sometimes hurt. 

This device is of frequent occurrence in later tragedy, and is 
sometimes very effectively used by Shakespeare, e.g. in the* opening 
scenes of Richard III and of Hamlet. 

The characters of The Mi^ortunes of Arthur not only indulge 
freely in Scnecan aphorisms, but are past in the regular Senecan 
moulds. Mordred is the typical usurper, Guenevora the fieiithless 
wife, and the messengers, counsellors and confidants show few 
gleams of personality ; but an exceptioq must be made in the 
case of Arthur, wlio, perhaps, is the first well-conceived character 
of English academic tragedy. Of course, he utters numy Senecau 
commonplace^ but he is not a merely conventionsfi type. His 
inclination to deal gently with his son is finely contrasted vnth his 
vigorous address to hib troops when he is roused to action by 
Mordred’s insolent mesejpge ;• and his lament over his son’s body 
has been justly* admired, in spite of a touch here and there of 
Senecan rhetoric. His last words breathe a digpity and mystery 

not unworthy of the situation : 

• 

Tea: thon^rh 1 donquerour die, and full of Famei 
Tet let my death and partnre rest obsoure.* 

No grave I neede (0 Fates) nor buriali rights. 

Nor stately hearce, nor tombe with haughty toppe: 
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But let my Oarkaam Inik: yea, let my deatii 
Be ay nnknowen, so that in every Coast 
I still be feard, and lookt for every honre, 

The blank verse of Hughes, though it is still Snonotonous, has 
more power and life than that of his predecessoBS ; and it seems 
reasonable to regret that he did not rely more on his own efforts. 
If he had left himself free to develop his* theme according to 
his own ideas, he would probably have filled a lai^r place in 
the histoj^y of English tragedy, though, no doubt, the Senecan 
patchwork' he produced was more in accordance with the expecta- 
tions of his audience. 

It seems unnecessary to pursue the fortunes of the academic 
drama further here ; it had ^ven to the stage standards of regularity 
and dignity of which that stage was sorely ii^ need, and it had 
' bestowed upon tragedy the blank verse which was to become its re- 
cognised means of expression. We must now turn our attention to 
tifose players of ‘common Interludes in the Englishe tongue’ who 
were continually harried by the London civic authorities, and 
alternately repretsed and encouraged by the queen. The organi- 
sation of strolling players and noblemen’s serv^ts into regular 
companies, and the building of the first theatres, gave the drama 
the standing of a profession, and attracted to it university wits, 
who were soon to raise it to the dignity of an art Whatever might 
be the amount^ of their Latin, popular dramatists vere not without 
respect accor^ng to their lighti^ for the authority of Seneca; 
they probably studied the tragedies at school, and were, perhaps' 
taught as l][pole, one of the,masters at Rotiierham, recommended, 
‘how and wherein they may imitate them, and borrow something 
out of them.’ The translation of Tenm TragedieB published 
in ISfil gave even those devoid of classical |ofe the chance of 
making themselves acquainted with some, at least, of Seneca’s 
characteristics. Troas had appeared as early as 1569, and all the 
other plays *except Thebais by 1566. Some, at any rate, of the 
versions were intended, as Nevyle says of Oedipm, for ‘tragical! 
and pompous showe upon stage,’ Ihut it is not known whether 
they were ever acted. In any case, 'their infiuence upon writers 
for the popular stage is beyond doubt. It was not against the 
dramatists of tbs inns of court (they were university men and 
went to tlie original Latin, as theiy versions show) that Thomas 
Nashe, in the pre&tory epistle to Qrtone’s Mmaphon (1689), 
directed his jibe,*' Seneca let bloud line by line and page by page, 
at length must needes die to our stage’ : it was a gainat *a sort of 
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shifting companions . . . that conld scarcelie latinize their necke- 
verse if should have neede/ To these 

English Seneca read by candle light yeeldes manie good sentences, as Blond 
is a hegger^ and sotoorth : and if yon intreate him faire in a frostie morning, 
he will alfoord yon whole .Hamlets^ I should say handfulls of tragic^ 
speaches. 

It is not easj^to give chapter and verse in support of Nashe’s 
accusation — ^he was too reckless a controversialist to be able 
always to prove his statements by detailed eVidence»-%ut the 
general inference to be made from his attack upen contemporary 
dramatists is beyond question. Kyd, Marlowe and Marston saved 
their credit as scholars by quoting Seneca in the original, but the 
first-named — and he is probably the particular object of Nashe’s 
invective — ^also copied from Seneca without acknowledgments 
All three were indebted to him for the type of sensational and 
rhetorical tragedy which they made popular, and smaller men, wh(^e 
work has now perished, would bo no less aifected. Elizabethan 
tragedy adopted not only Seneca’s five acts, and occasionally his 
choruses, his stock characters — especially the pAloguising ghost^ 
— and his philissophical commonplaces, but his exaggerated 
passions, his crude horrors and his exuberant rhetoria In the 
induction to A Warning for Faire Women (1599) — ^a play which, 
itself, is an example of the faults it condemns — ^the typical 
Elizabethan tragedy is described as telling « 

How some damn’d tyrant to obtain a crown 
Stabs, hangs, imiioisons, smothers, outteth throats: 

And then a Chorus, too, comeep howling in 
And tells us of the worrying of a oat: 

Then, too, a filthy whining ghost, 

Lapt ii^some foul sheet, or a leather pilch. 

Comes scneaming like a pig half stibk’d, 

And cries, Vindictal—BeTenge^ Berenge! 

Fortunately, more wholesome infiuences were brought to bear 
on the popular stage by the renewed interest in English history 
which followed the national trjumph over the Armada, and which 
the publication of chronicles cabled dramatists to gratify. 
Thomas Legge's^EicharUus Tertim^ acted at St John’s college, 
Cambridge, in 1673, 1679 and 1682 (if all the dates in the MSS are 

• t 

^ Bee Boas, F. S., The Wbrks^of Tlwmoi Kyd, introduction, pp. xvii, xxiv, xxzii, 
xxxiv— XXXV, xlv; Otto, M., lytr^Ul in Thomas Kyds OHginaldramen (Berlin, 1906) ; 
MacOallum, M. W., *The Authorship of the Early Hamlet,’ An English Miscellany 
presented to Dr Furnivall (1901). 

* See Moorman, F. W., ‘The Pre-Shaksperean Ghost,* The Modem Language 
Jteview, vol. i, p. 85 (Jan. 1906). 

^ B. L. V. OH, IV 
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wrrectX w a renaarkable early example of the treatment, after the 
Senecan manner, of a aubject taken from comparati^y recent 
national history. This, in itself, distinguishes it from earlier lAtin 
plays, such as Buchanan’s JephthM and Johami^ Ba/pHites and 
Grimoald’s ArtH^propheta, which treated .scriptural subjects after 
the clatminiil model, and fi^>m later tragedies, such as Qager’s, 
which were classical both in matter and formV But{ in spite of the 
numerous manuscripts in which Bichard/us Tertius has come down 
to u% ahd the references to it by Harington, Nashe and Meres, 
Churchill, m his^excellent treatise on the subject*, seems to imply 
too much when he says that ‘to Legge was due the turning of the 
drama in England in an entirely new direction.’ The character of 
the earliest surviving history plays in the vernacular suggests that 
the impulse to their composition was not academic but popular, 

' and their models not classical tragedy, at first or second hand, 
but miracle-plays, the methods of which they apply to national 
history, as had been done in France more than a century 
before. The Famous Victories of Henry the JifOi (printed 1698 
and acted before^lSSS), by common consent the earliest example, 
though, doubtless, it is later in date than Rkhardus Tertim, 
departs as widely as possible from classical standards in its 
utter formlessness, its lack not only of choruses but of acts, its 
combinaition of comic and serious interests, its mixture of prose 
with indifiereat verse. The TroMesorm Baigne of King John 
(printed 1691), considered by A. W. Ward ‘the best example of the 
chronicle history pure and simple,’ has nothing classical about 
it, except a few scraps of Latin, mainly introduced for comic 
effect. It appeals, with a good deal more art than the preceding 
play, ^though there is still much to seek on this score, to the 
national spirit, which had hitherto found dramatic expression 
only in the folk-play. In the address ‘To the gentlemen readers’ 
(given in the edition of 1691, but omitted in that of 1611 reprinted 
by Nichols), the dramatist frankly makes this patriotic interest 
his first claim for attention : 

Ton that with fi^ndly graoS of spoothed hrow 
Have ratertidned the Scythian Tainbnrlidnt;, 

And given applanae nnto an Infidel: 

Youcheufe to welcome (with like enrtesie) 

A warlike Ghriatian and yojr Cduntreyman. 

^ See Chorohill, (i. B. and Keller, W., 'Die lateiniachen UnlveraiUta-Dramen 
EngUnda in der Zeit der Kfinigin Elizabeth,' Jahrbueh der DetUiehen Bhahetptare 
Oe$elltehaft, vol. zzziv (1898). 

■ * Biohard the Third up to Shakespeare,* JPalaatra, vol. x (1900). 
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But the real hero of the play, as of that whldi Shakespeare 
founded vQp .it, is the bastard Fawconbridge, who is given due 
prominence in tihe title, and whose character is develoj^ with a 
good deal of spii^t and skilP. On the whole, however, the artistic 
merits of the play have been exaggerated by recent critics ; blank 
verse, rime and iwo^ are used willi the same careless fodlity, 
and ‘ the scenes follow one another witiiout any attempt at dramatic 
construction.’ But in it, as in the earlier play, we catch ^he first 
tones of the voice of Elizabethan England to which Sljllkespeare 
gave fuller and nobler expression in the historical dramas founded 
on these first rude attempts*: 

Let England live but true within* it aelfe, 

And all the world can never wrong her State. 

«**•*» e 
If Englanda Peeres and people joyne In one. 

Nor Pope, nor Frannoe, nor Spaine can doo them wrong. ^ 

Apart from the use made of it by Shakespeare, Tht True 
Ohronide History of King Ldr, cmd his three daughters, 
GonorVl, Eagan, and CordtEa (printed 1605 and probably acted 
1694*) has an interest of its own, though few will be found to 
subscribe to the opinion* that ‘the whole of this old drama is 
incomparably and in every respect superior to Shakespeare's 
adaptation.’ But it may be freely admitted that the old play 
is well contrived, and written in a light, easy style which is not 
unpleasing. In spite of its absurd disguises and coincidences, it 
is an organic whole, and not a mere jiuccession of events taken 
haphazard from the chronicle, its main sources being, indeed, 
Warner, Mirror for Magistmdes and Faerie Queene. The 
contrast between bearing of Cordelia and her sisters is made 
more natural by the foct that they have an advantage over her 
in being informed beforehand that they will lose nothing by com- 
pliance with their fother’s test of afiection ; and th^ characters 

> The most Btriking episode, ntt the oqpning of the play, was apparently adapted by 
the dramatist, with additions of his o^n, from a story told by Halle and Stow of the 
bastard Dunois of Orleans. Sie Boswell-Stone, W. G., Shake$peare'$ Holimfud, 
pp. 48—50. 

9 The same comment might he made on the pre- Shakespearean Richard II, printed 
in Shakespeare Jahrhuch, 1899 (vql. ixxv), and commended by Boas in Fortnightly 
Review, vol. Lxxviii (1902), pp. 891 — 404| for * its breadth of canvass, its insight into 
popular feeling, and its abun^at comic relief.* 

* On this point see Perrett, W., *The Story of King Lear,' Palaestra, vol. zxxv, 
and Law, B. A., Publications of the Modem Language Association of America, vol. xxz, 
pp. 462—477 (1906). 

* Leo Tolstoi, in Fortnightly Review, •Jsdi. 1907, vol Lxxxvii, p. 66. 
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I, 

arp clearly, though not deeply, conceiTed. Here is a solitary 
Senecan aphorism (‘For fear of death is worse than de%th itself’); 
but the play is free, alike from the tedious TOmmonplaces of 
academic tragedy, and from the extravsgant rhetoric which 
To/ndyuTUiin6 had brought into vogue." This is partly due to 
the dramatist’s vein of humour, not alway? duly restrained, but 
seasoned with salt enough to withstand the dianges of time. 
OccasionaUy, he seems to criticise the absurdity of his own 
dramatic', expedients. There is more point than was, perhaps, 
apparent to the'^uthor in Mumford’s comment upon the disguised 
king’s extraordinary speed in the wooing of Cordelia : 

r • 

Have Palmers weeds sach power to win fayre Ladies? 

Fayth, then 1 hope the next that falles is myne^ 

Upon condition 1 no worse mij^ht speed, 

1 would for ever weare a Palmers weed. 

I like an honest and playne dealing wench, 

* That sweares (without exceptions) I will have yon. 

These soppets, that know not whether to love a man or no, 
except they fiijit go aske their mothers leave, by this hand, 1 
hate them ten tymes worse then poyson. 

Kino. 

What resteth then onr happinesse to procure? 

» Mumford. 

Fayth, go Church, to make the matter sure. 

King. 

It shall be so, because th^ world shall say. 

King Leirs three daughters were wedded in one day: 

The celebration of this happy chaunce, 

We will deferre, untill we come to Fraunce. 

• s. 

Mumford. 

I like the wooing, that’s not long a doing. 

Well, fof her sake, 1 know what I know: 

He never marry whilest I live. 

Except I have one of these Brittish Ladyps, 

My humour is alienated from the mayds of Fraunce. 

1 

• r 

The Lamentable Tragedie of Locrine eet foorth, 

overseene and ^lovrected. By W. Sif 1695) is a play of unucipal 
interest, not only because of the questions of authorship it raises, 
but because of its combination of the diverse streams of influence 
to which the dr&ma was by this time subject It adopts the dumb- 
diows of academic tragedy, with At4 as chorus ; it has two ghosts 
and a duplicated revenge motive; the opening scene is imitated 
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from Qcrhodm', and (here are numerous transcripts from Seneca\ 
But it has also a large and Jirely comic element and a good 
deal of stage fig}iting, and it borrows freely from Kyd, Marlowe, 
Greene, Peele and Lodge, and from Spenser’s Complaiwls (entered 
in the Stationers’ register 29 December 1690, and containing, in 
The Rtdnes qf Tims, a reference to the death of Sir Francis 
Walsingham, 6 April 1690). The dramatist has been accused 
of borrowing from another play, very similar in style, First 
part of (he TragicaU, raigne of Selimna (printed 1694) ; but, in this 
case, the obligation seems to be the other way. loe contributions 
to this interesting controversy have been numerous and varied. 
Tieck marked a number of parallels between Locrine and 
Spenser's Complainta in his copy of the fourth folio of Shake- 
speare; but these were first published, with a few additions by 
R Brotanek, in 19001 P. A Daniel* had already drawn attention 
to the almost identical passages in Locrine and Sdimue. Charles 
Crawford, who had undertaken the same investigation at the 
instigation of Grosart, charged the author of Locrine with 
wholesale ‘cribbing ’•from Sdimue, supporting the accusation with 
an elaborate array of parallel passages*. EmibKoeppel’s attention 
was called to Crawford’s articles by a summary of them published 
in the Shakespeare JahHnuh ; and, after an examination of the 
text, he arrived at an exactly opposite conclusion, viz. that 
Selimus borrowed from Locrine^. The same conclusion had 
been reached independently by F. G. Hubbard of the university 
of Wisconsin, and has since been supported by him with frirther 
evidence in a paper to which he kindly gave the present writer 
access before its publication. It is pointed out that the comic 
scene in Ziocnne*,, which is para|leled va Sdimus, stands Vlone 
in tile latter play, while, in Locrine, there is much other low 
humour of the same kind in connection with the same characters. 
Hubbard adds to this aigument in favour of the priority of 
Locrine some important considerations with reference to the lines 

1 Gf. the passage in the second scene beginning (11. 68 — ^9) 

But what tfo ere* the fates determind have, 

^Et lieth not in ns to disannall, 
with Oedipui 1001 — 16 ; FatU agimur,: ceditefatU, 

^ Beiblatt zur Anglia^ vol. xi, ]^. 802 — 7. 

* In a letter to The Athenaum of lO^pril 1808, p. 512. 

* In a series of papers contributed to Notez and Queries in 1901 (Ser. ix, vol. Yxi). 

i Koeppel’s paper was published in Jahrbueh for 1906 (vol. xxil, pp. 193->200). See, 
also, Ghurton Gollins, J., The Plays and Poems of Robert Oreene, vol. i, pp. 61 — 67 ; 
Tucker Brooke, G. F., The Shakespeare Apocrypha, pp. xvl^xx ; Malone Society CoU 
lections (1908), part n, pp. 108—110. As to Locrine, gtpost, ^p. x, and as to Selimus, 
chap. VI. ,, 
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in' both plays tiJcen from Spenser’s CompUa/nS^ Loerint has 
many such lines not found in StUxaw, but (with thtf poasilde 
exception of a single line) Setinm has nothing from the Comr 
ptainti not found in Loerine. Moreover, one of these borrowed 
lines in Sdinm is followed by five other linn not found in 
the CcmptainUt, but found in LoeriM. At consideration of the 
whole passage in Locfine and its relation to the parallel hnes 
in Sdimifs and the Comjdaints bears out the contention that the 
borrowings froi|| the Complaints in Sdimm were made through 
Lomne\ The following parallels in the two plays show that the 

^ The RuineSfOf Rome, 149—1^ : 

Then gan that Nation, th* earths new giant brood, 

*To dart abroad the thunder bolts of warr^ 

*And, beating downe these walls with furions mood 
Into her mothers hosome, all did marre ; 

To th* end that none, all were it Jove his sire. 

Should boast himselfe of the Bomane Empire. 

XIX 

Like* as whilome the children of the earth 
*Heapt hils on bils to scale the starrxe s&ie, ^ 

And fight against the gods of heavenly berth, 

Whiles Jove at them his thunderbolts let flie; 

All suddenly with lightning overtbrowne, 

, *The furious squadrons downe to ground did fall. 

(The lines copi|^ are marked with an asterisk.) * 

Loefine, 80(1~*811 2 

How bravely this yoong Brittain Alhanaet 
tDarteth abroad thf thunderbolts of warre. 

Beating downe millions with his fiirious moode; 

And in his glorie triumphs over all, 
tMo[w]ing the massie squadrants of the ground ; 

* tHeape hills <mi hills, to scale the starrie ^e, 
tWhen Brutreut armed ^ith an hundreth bands 
fFloong forth an hundreth mountains at great Jove, 
i’knd when the monstrous giant Moniehue 
fHurld mount Olimput at great Mare his targe, 
fAnd shot huge oiedars at Minervae shield. 

(The lines copied in Selimue are marked vfith a dagger.) 

Selimue, 416, 416 : • * • * 

Ide dart abroad the thunderbolts of warre, 

And poLow their hartlesse squadrons to the ground. 

Selimue, 242^9: ^ 

t 

As those old earth-bred brethren, frhMh onoe 
Heaps hill on hill to scale the stairie skie. 

When Briareui aim^d with a hundreth hands. 

Flung forth a hundreth monntaines at great •Tove, 

And whqn the monstrous giant Moniehue 
Hurld mount great Jjfari his targe. 

And darted cedars at Minervae ahi fild , i 


• •• 
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aathor of the later drama outheroded Herod in the current 
practice bf plagiarism : 

Loerine, 1303— 

Where I may damne, oondemne and ban my fill. 

The heaven^ ihe hell, the earth, the idre, the fire, 

An^utter onnwe to the oonoave akie, 

Which may infeet the aiery regiona 

Sdimus, 1803 — 5: 

Now Bajazet will ban another while, 

And otter onraea to the concave akie, 

Which may infect the tegiona of the ayre. 

Loerine, 793 — 6 : • 

And but thon better nae thy bragging blade. 

Then thon doeat role thy overflowing toong, 

Soperbioaa Britt^ne, thon ahalt know too aoone 
The force of Humber and hie S<dtiuBna. 

Sdimm, 2467 — 60: 

But than «»nat better nae thy bragging blade. 

Then thou canat role thy overflowing tongue, 

Boone ahalt thon know that Seliwu mightie arme 
la able to overthrow poore Tonombey, 

All this doe9 not help us much as to the aul^orship of the 
two plays, except negatively. It seems furly certain that they 
were not written by the same man, for it is unlikely that even 
an Elizabethan dramatist would repeat himself to the extent 
indicated above, and, as Crawford pointed out, Sdimm has 
numerous borrowings from The Faerie Qwene, while Locrine has 
none. The light llvown on the r^pectivef dates of the two*plays 
is more significant Loerine, in its present shape, cannot have 
been completed before 1691, when Spenser’s Con^laiwte was 
published. Subsidiary proof of this is found by Hubbard in the 
line near the end of act v, *One mischief follows on another’s 
neck,’ apparently copied fron^ ^cmered and Giemvnd (pub. 1691, 
with prefiitory «letter dated 8 ‘August 1691) — 'One mischief 
brings another on his neck’ — ^a line not given in the earlier MS 
version of the play. 8di^d» was later than Ldkrine, from which 
it copied, and, as Greene died On 3 September 1693, this brings the 
issue of his authorship of the play within narrow limits. The dates 
also disprove Crawford’s theory that 8elimu$ was Marlowe’s first 
play. 

It is remarkable that, at tins l^(e date, when new and potent 
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influences had begun to work upon English tragedy, a writer for 
the popular stage should retain characteristic features of (be type 
of tragedy which the dramatists of the inns of cqiurt had founded 
upon the model of Seneca and his Italian imitators. Some of these 
features — ^the ghost and the revenge motive, sensational horrors 
and rhetorical exaggerations, philosophical leflectmns and highly 
polished lyrical or descriptive passages — ^became permanent char- 
acteristisQ, for good or ill, of Elizabethan tragedy. Other elements 
were tak^i froij^ other sources ; and, no doubt, it is well to keep 
in mind that, a^r the establishment of public theatres, writers 
of tragedies and historical plays gave their main attention to 
popular tastb and national tradition, not to the classical authori- 
ties held in esteem in the universities and the^inns of court, from 
which English tragedy had received its first bent But, in theory, 
at any rate, the playwrights still honoured classical precepts and 
elample; and their practice, though it departed widely from 
classical models, was not so lawless as it would have been without 
this restraining* force. The valuable part of the Elizabethan 
inheritance from the classics in tragedy was, indeed, not that which 
lies on the surface — such mechanical devices as the use of the 
chorus and the division into five acts, the ghost and other exag- 
gerated ^horrors ; it was something more subtle and difficult to 
trace — ^the coijception of a real, though not a *ionnal, unity of 
interest, dignity of persons and decorum of style. 



CHAPTER V 


EARLY ENGLISH COMEDY 

One of the leading notea of medieval literature ih all ita forma 
ia ita imperaonalii^y. Ita moat characteriatic producta of romance 
or aaga or aong bear the impreaa, not of an individual irriter'a art, 
but of the collective geniua of a nation or an epoch. Thia is 
equally true of medieval drama, both of those scriptural hnd 
allegorical plays by which the church sought at once to entertain 
and edify all classes, and of the forces whfoh, in continental 
countries, were •a WU more spontaneous product of the popular 
instinct for the theatre. Thus, it is a sign of the passing of the 
old order, when the historian of the English stage is for the first 
time' confronted, not by the shadowy and elusive forpis of the 
writers to wholn we owe the miracles and earli^ morality plays, 
but by the authentic figure of a dramatist the record of whose 
career is still in part extant in letters, legal documents and state 
archives. • 

John Heywood was bom towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, in 1492^ or 1498. In a letter to Bni^hley from Malines 
(18 April 1676), be speaks of hiniself as elbventy-eight years of age. 
E. P. Droeshout, a Jesuit fother, in a manuscript Histoire de la 
Compagnie de J4 «m d Anv&ra^ speaks of him in^pril 1678 as 
a 'vieMaa-d octogfyume.’ J. Pitseus says that he was bora in 
London; and, as Pitseus ^ well acquainted with Heywood’s 
younger son, Jasper, the statement may be accepted as correct 
At an early age, Heyw^ entered the royal service, probably as a 
chorister. On 6 January 1614 — 16, he is set down in the Booh of 
PapmenU of Henry YIU fls receiving ‘ wages per day,’ and, in 
1619, he appears as p fsingfir.’ In 1626, he received, as a ‘player 

^ See Bang, W., 'Aots Anglo-Lovaniensia : John Hefwood nnd aein Kraia,’ 
MngKsehe Studlen, toL xzz?ni, pp. 384—360. From mannaerlpt and doenmentaiy 
sonroes Bang baa thrown valuable new light upon Heywood’a relationabipa, and npon 
hia later jwara in the Netherlanda. * 
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of the virginals,’ the quarterly wage of £6. 13s. and, between 
1638 and' 1642, he is mentioned frequently in the same capacity at' 
a much lower salary. But, evidently, he was also qngaged in other 
waya In January 1636/7, his servant was paid 20(£ for bringing 
princess Mary’s ‘regalles’ (hand-organ) irom London to Green- 
wich; and, in March of the following year, 4(Xi. werorpaid him for 
playing an interlude with his ‘children’ before the princess. These 
‘childreq.’ probably belonged to the song-school of St Paul’s 
cathedral 

Heywood is said to have been introduced to the princess by 
• Sir Thomas More. He belonged to More’s circle by virtue of 
his marriage with Eliza Bastell, though the details of tlie relation- 
ship are often incorrectly given. More’s sister, Elizabeth, married 
V John Rastell, lawyer and printer. Their daughter Eliza became 
Heywood’s wife, and their elder son, WiUiam, was the printer of 
twc or more of his comedies^ In his combination of orthodoxy 
with love of letters and with zeal for practical reform, and of exu- 
berant gaiety of spirit with the constancy of martyrdom to his foith, 
Heywood was a true kinsman, in spirit as well qs in foot, of the 
author of Utopia. His religious convictions brought him into 
serious danger more than once in the later years of Henry VIII and 
under Edward VI ; but with the accession of Mary his fortunes rose 
to their highest point. At her coronation, he sat in a pageant 
under a vine against the school in St Paul’s churchyard. In 1663, 
he presented a play of children at court In 1668, Mary granted 
him a lease of the manor of Bolmer and other lands in Yorkshire; 
but her death, later in the year, drove him and others of his circle 
to the continent, where he settled at Malines. The state papers 
of the ensuing period contain a number of reff rhnees to him in 
his exile; his letter to Buighley of April 1676, in which he thanks 
him for ordering the arrears from his land at Romney to be ptud 
him, has alre^y been mentioned. In the following year, as has 
recently been shown finm manuscript sourcfs^ he was brou^t by 
his eldest son, Elizaeus, to the Jesuit collie at Antwerp, where 
he remained till May 167a At Whitsuntide, the college was 
attacked by a mob. Its members, including the two Heywoods, 
were expelled and, after perilous experiences, found refuge at 
Louvain. Here,presumably, he remained tiU his death; but there 
is no further record till 1687, when he is i^ken of by Thomas 
Newton as ‘dead and gone.* 

^ 8ee po$t^ p. 92. 

* S«Q EnglUehe Studitn^^ol, xxxviii, pp, 286| 287. 
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II 1118 , in actual span of years, Heywood’s diversified career 
'lasted to the eve of, and may possibly have extended into, the 
decade when Sl^pkespeare’s chief predecessors were in full dramatic 
activity. But his extant plays all belong to the reign of Henry Y III, 
and four of these (including two assigned to him on general 
internal evid$nce) were printed in 1633. Thus, they date from a 
period when the morality was still a popular dramatic form, 
though often with a theological, political, or educational trend. 
It is Heywood’s distinctive achievement that in hj^ plays he 
dispenses with all^rical machinery and didactic aim, and gives 
a realistic representation of contemporary citizen t 3 rpes. His< 
‘ new and very mery enterludes,’ as they are designated on the title- 
pages, therefore bring us far on the road towards fully developed 
comedy, though fiction and individual characterisation are still, 
for the most part, lacking;' and it becomes a problem of firstrate 
interest for the historian of the drama whether Heywood’s de- 
cisive innovation in theatrical methods was or was not due to 
foreign infiuences. The traditional view has begn that he was the 
lineal successor ^of* the writers of moralities; that, whereas some 
of them had introduced low life scenes under a transparent disguise 
of allegory, Heywood had taken the further step of dispensing 
with ^sgnise entirely. According to this theory, the native 
English drama* developed by an inner organic impulse* from the 
Biblical to the allegorical phase, and thence Ito the ‘human 
comedy ’ of Heywood. 

But recent investigations indicafp that Heywood’s novel type 
of play was infiuenced by foreign models ; that his stimulus came, 
not mainly from the realistic elements in the moralities, but from 
the 90tie9 or which had long been popular in Brance^ 

If similar productions existed fb any wide extent in medieval 
England, of which there is no proof, they have left only one 
survival, the fragmentary Interludium de Cleric et PueUa^. In any 
case, he could not have had any difficulty in fiuniliarising himself 
with part of the repertory *of the contemporary French stage. 
During the e^lier Tudor reighs, there was active intercourse 
between the courts on both sides of the Channel There is 
official record of visits of*‘Frenche Pleyers’dn 1494 and 1496, 
and of ‘6 Mynstrells of*France’ about fourteen years later. Ho 
documentary evidence of similar visits in Hm^ VIH’s reign has 

* See, eepeeially, Toang, K., ‘Inflaeuoe of French Faroe upon Hejnrood,’ 
Modem Philoloffy^ vol. n, pp. 97—124. 

* Ct ante, chaps. 11 and m. ^ 
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yet bMn found, but they probably took place, and the story of 
Maistre Pierre Patdin had found its way into English at least as' 
early as 1635. And between three plays tradition^y assigned to 
Heywood and three French works, as is shown more ftiUy below, 
the parallelism in design and treatment cannot be accidentaL 

While the fisict of the relationship between Hey, wood’s inter- 
ludes and Gallic farce may, therefore, be taken as generally proved, 
definite statements on details are hazardous, partly because of the 
uncertainty of dates, and partly because the canon of Heywood’s 
plays cannot be :6xed beyond dispute. Two interludes. The Play 
• of the wether and A play of love, were first printed by William 
J^teli in 1539 and 1534^ respectively, and have Heywood’s name 
on the title-page. The Play called the foure P.P., is assigned to 
^ him in the three editions issued by W. Myddleton, W. Copland 
and J. Allde, of which only the last (1569) is dated. A Dicdogue 
cotneming Witty and Widese is preserved in a British Museum 
manuscript ending 'Amen John Heywood.’ In addition to 
these four unquestionably authentic plays, two others were printed 
by William Rastell: A mery Play hetwme the pardoner and the 
frere, the cwraJte and neyhowr Pratte, in 1633, and A mery pday 
b^fwene Johan the husbande Johan Tyb his wyfe & syr JhSn the 
preest in 1533/4. A. W. Pollard was the first to lay stress on 
the fact that these pieces, though always attributed to Heywood, 
do not bear his'*name^ They may, however, be assigned to him 
with reasonable certainty, as it is highly improbable that there 
were two dramatists at work, closely akin in style and technique, 
and both issuing plays simultaneously through Rastell's press’. 

Of the undisputed plays, three. Witty and WiUess, Love and 
Wether^ form an allied «group. They are di^dgues or ddntts 
discussing a set theme. Their' method is forensic rather than 
dramatic, in the strict sense ; it is the method which, in the next 
century, was to be glorified in the. verbal fence between Comus and 
the Lady, and in the dialectics of the fallen angels in Milton’s Pande- 
monium. Witty and Witlem is the )most primitive of the groups 
James and John dispute whether" it u better ‘to Jl)e a fool or a 
wise man.’ James, who is for the more fluent in aigumentation, 
wins a paradoxical victory on behalf ef the fool by proving that 

> See bibliography to this chapter. » Oaylpy, A. E. pp. 6 and 10. 

* Pollard points out floe. eit. p. 6) that the omission of'^Heywood’s name in the two 
anonymously printed comedies ‘ is fairly well accounted for by the fact that in The 
Play of Love, and Ploy of the wether Bastell printed the title and dramaHt pertonae 
on a separate leaf, whereas In The pardoner and the frere and Sohan the hutbande, etc., 
here is only a bead title.’ ' 
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he has not to toil for his living, that he is free from mental pain 
•and that he is secure of the greatest of all pleasures— salvation. 
But, just as John confesses defeat, Jerome enters the lists; he 
retrieves the d&y for ‘wytty’ by driving James to admit a 
reasonable man is better than a beast, while the ‘wyttles’ and 
the beast are one ^and the same. Many of the arguments of 
James have Iheir counterpart in Erasmus’s En(xmium Moriae\ 
but there is a still closer parallel to his debate with John in the 
French Dyalogm du fol et du sage. This Dycdog'Bevrss pro- 
bably represented at the court of Louis XII, and may well have 
been Hey wood’s model, though the Socratic conclusion in which « 
Jerome demonstrates the superiority, of ‘ wytty ’ the Ehiglish 
writer’s own addition. 

No source has as yet been traced for Love. like Witty and 
WiUess, it is a debate on an abstract theme. The Lover not 
Loved and the Woman Loved not Loving contend as to yho 
suffers the greater pain, while a parallel argument on pleasure 
takes place between the Lover Loved and Neither Lover nor 
Loved. Each pair ask the other to at^udicateoipon their claims, 
with the banal tesult that the first couple are declared to have 
equal pain and the second to have equal pleasure. The argu- 
mentation is spun out to an insufferable length; but Love is not 
merely a formal disputation like Witty omd Wideas. • There is 
the crucial difference that the four characters, for all their un- 
couthly abstract nomenclature, give voice to their own experiences 
and emotions. Lover not Loved, in especial, speaks at times with 
a genuinely personal accent of pain. Neither Loved nor Loving 
tells with humorous gusto the tale of how he was beaten at the 
game of moceHm moceaMtur by an artful ‘sweeting.’ , Later, 
he contributes t'Ae one diamatfo episode in the interlude. He 
‘cometh in running suddenly about the place among the audience 
with a high copper tank on his head full of squibs fired, crying 
water I water I fire t fire I fire I ’ and sends the Lover Loved into ' 
a swoon with a folse’ alarm ithat his mistress has been burnt to 
death. It is noticeab|p that, while the central part of the play 
is written in couplets, the earlier sections are in rime royal, and 
that Heywood reverts to t^ in the closing speeches, in which the 
religious moralising wa8*suitoble to Christmastide, when Love was 
evidently performed.* • 

The Play of the vxtiher has similar metifcal characteristics. 
Jupiter’s opening and closing speeches are in rime royal, and the 
rest of the play is in coi^lets, save for occasional quatrains. 
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The interlude was written for an evening entertainment at court, 
or in Bohie nobleman’s ha]l\ and introduces no less than ten* 
personages— much the largest number that occurs in any of 
Heywood’s works. He thus has an opportunity of sketching 
varied types, from the solemn and sententious Jupiter to his 
‘cryer,’ the Vice, Mery-reporte, a bouncing ^self-confident rogue 
with an ungovernably free tongue. Mery-reporte^s by-play, as 
the characters are successively introduced, furnishes an element 
of action 'lacking in the interludes discussed above. But, in spite 
of its wider range, Wether belongs to the same type as WiSty 
and Witless and Love. It has no development of jfiot, but 
presents, in tpm, reprosentpitive exponents of divergent views on 
a debateable theme. Here it is the problem of the management 
of the weather, which a ‘ parlyament ’ of gods alid goddesses, vrith 
the characteristic complaisance of a Tudor legislature, has ‘holly 
surrendryd’ to the autocrat Jupiter, who, also in accord with 
Tudor precedent, consults the opinion of ‘all maner people’ 
before taking action. The ‘gentylman’ wants dry and windless 
weather suitable for hunting; the merchant . begs for variable, 
but not violent, winds ; the ranger of woods is ainxious for ‘good 
rage of blustryng and blowynge.’ The water-miller wants rain 
which will not foil while the wind blows ; the wind-miUer com- 
plains that there is ‘such revell of rayne’ that jt destroys the 
wind. These two brethren of the craft are not content, like the 
other petitioners, with making their appeal to the god They 
have an altercation on the merits of wind and water, to which 
trade rivalry ^ves a pungency and realism not often found in a 
dehoL There are high words, too, between the ‘gentyl woman,’ 
who W9uld banish the sun, lest it should ruin her complexion, and 
the ‘launder,’ who wants it to shine always, in ofder to dry clothes 
for him. Last, there runs in ‘the Boy, the lest that can play,’ 
with his delightful plea: 

All my pleasure is in oatchynge of byrde^ 

And makynge of snovr-ballys and''tlirowyng the same; 

For the whyehe purpose to hwe set in frame, 

Wyth my godfather god I wolde fayne have spoKen, 

Desyrynge hym to hare sent me by some token 
Where I myghte hare had great frost for my pytfallyg. 

And plente of snow to make my snow-ballys. 

* Cf. 11. 1036—8, when the boy says that he has heard that ‘god almidity,' i.t. 
Jnpiter 

Was com ftom heven, by hie owns aceoide, 

This nyght to enppe here a^th my lorda 
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Heywood's The Foure P. P. 

Tlib onys had, boyes lyris be sneh as no imm leddye. 

0 , to 80 my snow ballye light on my feWes heddys, 

* And to here the byrdes how they flyoker theyr wynges 

In the pyttale! I say yt paaseth all thynges. 

• 

Jupiter, finally, declares that all the petitioners shall have in turn 
the weather that they have asked for. And, in the didactic vein 
of a lecturer ^n economic^ he points the moral of the mutual 
dependence of all classes: 

There is no one craft can preeerre man so^ 

But by other o^tes, of neceseyte, ^ 

He most have myehe parte of hie oommod^. 

The first edition of The Play eaU^ the foure P.P. was not 
published till more than ten years after Rastell’s edition of Wether. 
The presumption, therefore, is that, of the two plays, The foure 
P. P. is the later thou^ the internal evidence is inconclusive. It 
contains a smaller and less diversified range of characters — j^he 
‘palmer, pardoner, potycary and pedler,’ from whom it takes its 
title; the structure is less compact, and the versification, which 
consists almost throughout of couplets wifb four stresses in each 
line, has not so inuch variety. On the other hand, the verve and 
pungent humour of the most notable passages are unequalled by 
Wether or any other of Heywood’s undoubted interludes, and the 
climax to the triangular duel which forms the main episode of The 
foure P. P. is an efiective piece of dramatic technique. 

The opening wrangle between the palmer, the pardoner and 
the ’potycary on the merits of their respective vocations is in 
Heywood’s characteristic manner. The entry of the light-hearted 
pedler — a true fore-runner of Autolycus — with his well filled pack, 
turns the talk ipto a more broadly humorous vein, endiqg in a 
song. The newcotner is then asbed to decide between the claims 
of the three rivals, but he modestly declines to judge ‘in maters 
of weyght’ As, however, he has some skill in lyings and, as lying 
is their ‘comen usage,’ he ofTers to pronounce upon their rela- 
tive merits in this respect. After some preliminary skirmishing, 
in which the pardoner jaunts the virtues of his remarkable assort- 
ment of relics, '^nd the ’potycary those of his equally wonderful 
collection of medicines, the pedler proposes th^t each shall tell a 
tale as a test of his powers of falsificatioa ^ough these tales 
are not organically related to the preceding dialogue, they give 
Heywood an opportunity for the display of his femarkable narra- 
tive faculty at its best ^e 'potycary’s tale is coarse ; but, regarded 
from the point of view of a Af unchausen romance, it is a capital 
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piece “^of writing. It is for outdone, however, by the pardoner's 
story of’ his visit to hell to rescue the soul of his friend, Margery 
Coorson, who h^ died during his absence. No such masterpiece 
of humorous narrative had appeared in England since Chaucer 
ceased to write, though the grimly grotesque vein of the recital 
is entirely Heywood’s own. The description of the anniversary 
festival of Lucifer’s fall, when all the devils apjieared in gala 
dress: 

I „ Theyr homes well-gylt, theyr clowes full dene, 

. Theyr taylles wellkempt, and, as I wene, 

Witlf sothery batter theyr bodyes anoynted; 

the account of Lucifer’s audience to the pardoner, with the inter- 
change of covrtesies, and the formal compact that Margery may 
go free if the pardoner will undertake that ‘there come no mo’ 
women to hell — aU these are combined in a chiaroscuro treatment 
unequalled of its kind till, in Byron’s Vision of Judgmenl, it was 
aj^lied to a similar theme, with added touches of sublimity and 
saeva indignatio. The pardoner’s tale gives the palmer his chance. 
He cannot undergtand 

That women in hell snob shrewes can be. 

And here so gentyll, as fane as I se. 

He has known five hundred thousand women ; 

Yet in all places where I have ben 
‘ Of all the women that 1 haTO sene, 

I nwer sawe nor knewe in my consyens 
Any one woman out of iMMsiens. 

Such an unheard-of statement startles rivals and judge alike into 
involuntary exclamations: * 

’Pot. By the masse, there is a great lye. 

Paud. 1 never harde a greater, by our Ifdy. 

' Ped. a greater! nay^knowe ye any sp great? 

The palmer, manifestly, is the victor, and the situation should have 
been rounded off in a few lines. But the pedler spins it out by 
the prolix manner of his adjudication, and by his final homily on 
matters of conduct and fruth. c 

Were Heywood’s place in drq^matic history to be determined 
purely by his indisputable works, it would matter of doubt 
whether he had not chosen the wrong channel for his great gift& 
His narrative powers might have made him the last and most 
brilliant of Chaucer’s successors, while his< services to the stage, 
great as they were,*would be limited by his inability to portray action. 
But, if The pardoner and the frere and Johan Johan are placed 
to his credit, the range of his achievement is materially widened. 
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It must be allowed that both plays differ largely from Heywood’s 
Vsknowledged pieces in one respect The latter all end, as has 
been seen, upoij an edifying note; but in The pa/rdoner and 
the frere and Johan Johan, scoundrels and sinners go off 
triumphant This, howOTer, may be due to the influence of 
French flirce ;«while, in general conception of character, in handling 
of metre and in peculiarities of vocabulary and nomenclature^ 
there is close affinity between the two plays and ^eywood’s 
dialogues and interludes, especially The fonre ■?•/*. balance 
of evidence is in favour of his authorship of the anonymous pieces. 

The opening of The pardoner and the frere, the curate and 
neylnnir Pratte, where the two worthier set forth their claims and 
credentials, is strikingly parallel to that of The foure P. P. But 
here, the pardoner* in opposition to the evangelical pretensions of 
the frere, emphasises his papal commission to the utmost. And 
the dialogue method reaches its culminating point of hiunorous 
effectiveness in an amusing scene where, after each line of the 
frere’s charity sermon, his rival interjects an appeal to the congre- 
gation to contribute to the restoration of the chapel of ‘swete 
saynte Leonardo,’ and to earn the remission of sins promised by 
the papal bull. This indirect process of recrimination is varied by 
bouts of direct personal abuse, till the quarrel reaches its height 
in a vigorous use of fists, not to speak of nails and teeth. At this 
point, the parson of the parish enters with an impl'ecation on the 
wranglers who are polluting his church, and who have only been 
restrained from bloodshed by the laojt of staves or edged tools. 
While he deals with the frere, he calls in the help of the lay 
arm, in tlie shape of ‘neybour Prat,’ to manage the pardoner, who 
is also a layman.'* Prat promises his man a taste of the Stocks, 
while the parson seeks to hale the^ere off to prison. It looks as 

^ Some of these points have not been sufficiently noted. Thus, Jieywood is fond 
of alluding to unfamiliar saints and shrines. The locus cUusicus is in the palmer’s 
opening speech in The foure P. P. Among the shrines mentioned is the obscure one 
of * our Lady at Crome,’ by Whom JobAn is found swearing in his opening speech. 
Afterwards, Johan appeals to * swete Saynt ^yryk,’ and the priest mentions the shrine 
of * Saynt Modwin,’ which seems^to have been at Burton-on-Trent. Two of the sham 
relics exhibited by the pardoner in The foure P. P., * the great toe of the Trinite ’ and 
* of all Hallows the bless’d jaw bone ’ reappear (as Swoboda ]||as noted) among the 
Btook-in-trade of his colleague ixL%Ti!e pardoner and the frere. But, possibly, more 
indicative of a single hand is thp parallelism in the respective lists of the * buttocke 
bone of Pentecoste* and the * arm of sweet Saint Sunday,’ and of the eye-tooth of the 
Great Turk, which prevents blindness, and the *brayn pan’ of * Saynt Myghell,* a 
preservative against headache. It is worth noting, too, that the rare word * nyfuls,* 
nsed in Wether, reappears in Johan Johan, and that the |dirase ^vix yeare,’ for an 
indefinite period of time, occuis in Weth», Johan Johan, and The pardoner and the frere. 

E. U V. CHf ▼. * 7 
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if the twp knaves were going to get their deserts, when, by an 
unexpected rally, they get the better of their captors, and go off 
with all the honours of war, and an ominous hint of a return visitt 
Chaucer had supplied some of the materials ^r the characters 
of the pardoner and the frere, and theite are also resemblances 
between the play and the Farce wnivdle d’wn Faa^lonumir, d’vn 
triaekur et dime tavemkre. In Johan Johtm, the resemblances 
to episqdes in the Farce de Femes qui va aw vin are so 
detailed tliat borrowing on the one side or the other is self* 
evident ^ Apart from a number of verbal coincidences, the 
singular situation of a husband being set to chafe wax while his 
wife and herdover are making merry together can hardly have oc- 
curred independently to two playwrights. The only extant edition 
of Fernet qui va aw vin dates from 1548, but if' was then nouvette- 
ment imprime, and it is probable that an earlier issue was 
available for Heywood’s use. If not, the French play must have 
been indebted to the English, which is unlikely at this period. 

The duped husband, Johan Johan, the central figure of the 
piece, is admirably sketched. During his wifeis absence, he boasts 
loudly about the beating that he will give her; but, on her return, 
he protests that he has been merely talking of beating ‘stokfysdie 
in Temmes Street’ for a Lenten dish. He suspects, with only 
too good reason, that Tyb’s frequent visits to Sir,Jhan, the priest, 
have other thdh spiritual motives, but he unburdens bimwftlf only 
in ‘asides,’ and he dare not refuse to carry an invitation to Sir 
Jhan to come and share a/pye.’ As he starts on his ungrateful 
errand, he is repeatedly called back by his domineering partner 
to do various domestic offices. And, when he returns with the 
wily priest, who has accepted the invitation after well feigned 
reluctance, Tyb has farther oriiers for him. ' He has to fetch a 
pail of water, but the pail has a ‘clyfte, both large and wyd^’ 
which is not likely to have come by mere accident. So, while the 
wife and the guest eqjoy themselves, the master of the house has 
to sit at the fire and melt wax tb mend the hole. As he rue- 
fully mutters: ' * • 

I chafe the wax — 

And I chafe it so hard that my fynirers krakks; 

And effe the smoke puttyth out my eyes two: 

I burne my facoy and ray my clothys alsoy 
And yet I dare not say one wordy • 

And they syt langhyng yender at the bord* 

^ See Youngs K., ‘ Influence of French Faroe/ etc., pp. 102--9, and PoUaid. A. W.. 

in Gayley, 0. M., R, E. C. p. 16. * 

• * 
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But, when the meal has been ended, and the two feastera, alter 
*the 'recreacion ’ of some spicy stories by Sir Jhan, turn to malring 
mock of the wretched Johan, it is too much even for him. In a 
sudden outburst of valour, bom of despair, he rounds upon his 
tormentors, gives them a drabbing and turns them out of doors — 
though he hupries after them for fear of further misdoing in Sir 
Jhan’s chamber. 

Assuming that Johem Johan and WUty and Widess ate by the 
same author, we have thus seen Heywood’s advance from the 
composition of abstract and prolix dialogue to that of tersely 
written and realistic fhrce. In any case, with Johan Johan 
Englidi drama had come close to the confines of true comedy. 

A still nearer Approach, in more than one aspect, was made 
by A new domodye in englysh in manor of an enterlnde, generally 
known, from its hero and heroine, as Calisto and Mdeibea. This 
work was published by John Bastell, probably about 1630. It 
was an adaptation of the earlier part of the {Spanish dramatic 
novel Cdesdna, issued, probably, first at Burgos in 1499, of which 
Fernando de Rojas was the chief, if not the sole, author. Cdesdna 
originally contained sixteen acts; but these were increased in 1503 
to twenty-one. A work of these proportions, and containing long 
narrative and (Vescriptive passages, was evidently not Intended 
for the stage, though written in dialogue form. But, in spite of 
its hybrid character, it took Spain and Europe by storm, through 
its union of a romantic love-story yith realistic and intensely 
vivid pictures of the lowest social typesK The first four acts, 
which alone are adapted in the English version, tell of Calisto’s 
passion for Melebea, who will not listen his suit; his appeal, 
at tile suggestion of his servant, Bempronio, to the noted bawd, 
Celestina, to use her arts to soften the heroine's heart ; the mis- 
givings of Parmeno, fellow-servant of Sempronio, as fb Celestina’s 
aims; and her success, when she has been sufficiently bribed, 
in wiling out of Melel^ hef girdle, to be carried as a token 

goodwill to palisto, ‘Whoro fictitious toothache it is to cure. 
The author of Calisto cmd Mddbea shows masterly skill in his 
transformation of the earlier part of the Spanish work into an 
interluda With unerring instinct, he selects from the prolix 
ori ginR.1 the salient poihts of character and actiop, and condenses 
into narrative form, as in Celestina's opening tale of Elicea and 
her two lovers, episodes of minor tignificance. He ma n ages the 

* Fox an wiooiiiit of Colestina, see Tieknpr, Q., BUtory of Spaniih Literature 
(•d. 1868), per. i, un, pp. 386 fl. * 
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rime royal, which is used throughout^ with such dexterity that, 
even in l»x>ken passages of dialogue, it is sufficiently supple and* 
flexible 'for his purposes. His power of turning the prose of 
Rojas into verse, with the minimum of verbal change, as in 
Calisto’s rhapsody on his mistress’s charms, anticipates, in humbler 
fashion, Shakespeare’s marvellous transmutation of the prose of 
Holinshed and North in the English and Roman history plays. 
Had he Jbut carried out his work to its natural close, he would 
have enriqhed English drama with its first romantic love-tragedy. 
The later pages*' of his original offered him splendid material in 
the clandestine meetings of the enamoured couple, the acci- 
dental deathaof Calisto after one of these meetings, the suicide 
of Melebea and the murder of Celestina by her accomplices. 
Here, a truly tragic nemesis overtakes passion dnd crime ; but the 
English playwright could not be satisfied without a more ob- 
viously edifying ending. So he substituted a glaringly incon- 
gruous and abrupt finale to the interlude. After Celestina’s 
interview with lifelebea, the father of the heroine appears with an 
account of a dream, in which he has seen her lured by a ‘foule 
roughe bych’ to the ln*ink of a foul pit. Thereupon, Melebea 
interprets the dream, and repents aloud of her sins, while her 
lather points the moral in a long discourse upon the efficacy of 
prayer, ihe importance of youthful training and the remedial 
function of w&e laws. There is no Tudor play in which the 
romantic and the didactic tendencies meet in such violent collision 
as in CaMato and Melebea. . At the very moment when the inter- 
lude seems developing into a full-grown comedy or tragicomedy, 
it is strangled by a hostile reactionary force. 

Whether there was, the same collision of tendencies in The 
Play ofJjwrece, issued, proballly, like Calisto a/nd Md^bea, from 
the press of John Rastell, it is not possible to say. Only a 
fragment, ajlparently, survives^ ; but, from this, it is evident that 
the interlude includes a romantic love-story between a Publius 
Cornelius and a lady Lucrece otherwise unknown to history or 
to the stage. The portions of 'two 'scenes whicl^ have been pre- 
served are written in lively manner, in short lines with, as a rule, 
three stresses. 

V 

Both CaUslo^ and Melebea and Lucrece, though designed in 
interlude form, show the influences of the classical revivaL It 
was from this revival and the neo-Latin drama whidi followed in its 

I MSS Hatl. 6919, fol. 20, No. 98. , FaoBimiled in Bang’s Uaterialien, vol. zn, and 
printed in TAe Matont SocUty’$ PubHeoAont, part it, pp. 189—142^ 
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wake that English comedy, in the foil sense, finally sprang. The 
^nfiuence of the Roman stage never became entirely extinct 
throughout the medieval period, as Hroswitha’s religious adapta- 
tions of Terence in the tenth century help to testify. Among 
his services to dawning 'humanism, Petrarch, about 1331, wrote a 
Terentian coipedy, J^hUologia, and later products of a kindred 
type in Italy were Aretino’s Poliseem (c. 1390) and Ugolino’s 
PhUogma, l^fore 1437. The recovery of the twelve lost plays 
of Plautus in 1427 was a powerful stimulus to tl^*study of 
Roman dramatists in Italy and to the represdhtation of their 
works and of neo-Latin imitations of them. This movement soon 
spread beyond the Alps. A represenfo.tion of Terepce’s Andria 
in the original took place at Metz in 1602, though the first 
attempt to perfdhn it had to be abandoned owing to the 
riotous conduct of the spectators who did not understand Latin. 
Ravisius Textor, professor of rhetoric in the college of Navaiye, 
at Paris, and, afterwards, rector of the university of Paris, wrote 
a number of Latin Didlogi for performance by his pupils. 
They were published, after his death, in 1630, and, though more 
akin to the interlude than to Roman comedy, they exercised, as 
will be seen, considerable influence. In Teutonic countries, neo- 
Latin drama had a still more vigorous growth. The German 
humanist, Reu<j^in, in his Henno (1498) put the rogueries of 
Patelin into Terentian dress. Holland, early in the sixteenth 
century, produced a school of dramatists who, toudied by the 
moral fervour of the reformation movement, gave the setting of 
Roman comedy to Biblical themes. * A notable group of these 
plays, written for performance by young scholars, were variations 
on the story of tke Prodigal Son. The most brilliant and pppular 
plays of tfos type* were the AaOtns and the Bebdka of George 
Macropedius, the Acokutug of William Gnaphaeus, and the 
Siudenteg of Ghristopher Stymmelius. Another groap of Biblical 
comedies, including those by Xystus Betuleius of Basel, centred 
round such figures as Ruth, Susanna and Judith. Scriptural per- 
sonages of a different type, bueb as Haman, fomished protestant 
controverrialiste vrith materials for polemical plays directed against 
the Roman pontiff This .anti-papal drama gilminated in the 
ParnmouMua (1638) of Tfion^s Kirchmayer (Naogeoigos) in which 
the anti-Christ fras overwhelmed in an unparalleled pro- 

digality of saturnine humour. 

The revival on the continent, and the consequent de- 

velopment of the new humanist drama, began to influence the 
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Tgn gliati stage early in the sixteenth century. In 1620, Henry VIII 
provided * 9 , goodly comedy of Plautus’ for the entertainment of 
some French hostages. The boys of St Paul’s school, under their 
master, John Bitvrise, performed Mencu/ehmi before Wolsey in 
1627 and Phmrmio in 162a Bitwise, alsO, at some date between 
1522 and 1531, ‘made the Tragedy of Dido out of Vii^gil,’ and acted 
the same with the scholars of his school ‘before the Cardinal’; 
and he ^gras also responsible for an miti-Lutheran play acted in 
1627 befo^ Henry YIIL Thus, within a few years, the St Paul’s 
boys, under his Ilirection, performed classical comedy, neo-Latin 
tragedy and a controversial interlude. Plays at Eton can be traced 
back to the same decade,eas there is a record of the expendi- 
ture of 10 shillings *eirea omammta ad duos hum* at Christmas, 
1625. Eton boys acted in 1638, under Uddll, before Thomas 
Cromwell, and, from Malim’s Consmtudinary, it is evident that, by 
16(i0, the custom of performing both Latin and English plays was' 
well established in the school. On Twelfth Night 1573, Eton 
scholars, under IJITiHiuiu Elderton, their headmaster, acted before 
Elizabeth at Hampton court. Tbe boys of ‘ i^e Qramarskolle of 
Westminster,’ where the custom of performing Latin comedies was 
to take permanent root, appeared before Elizabeth in HmutonU- 
moromtenos and MUes GUmotm in January 1567 ; in one of the 
five English plays performed during the court Chi^mas festivities 
of 1567 — 8* ; ani in Truth, ffaythfuhmu/t, & Mercye, apparently a 
belated morality, on New Year’s day, 1574. On Shrove Tuesday, 
of the previous year, the Merchant Taylors’ boys, under Richard 
Mulcaster, had made their first appearance in a play at court ; in 
1574, they acted Timodia at the sege of Thebes by Alexamder at 
Candlemas, and, on Sl^rove Tuesday, Perdm and Anthonmis 
probably, Perseus and Andromeda). &o late as Shrove 
Tuesday 1583, they performed Ariodaute a/nd Genevora, based 
on an episode in Orlando Furioso. 

Nor was it only schools in or near London, and within the 
reach of court patronage, that produced plhys. At King’s school, 
Canterbn] 7 , under the headmastership of Anthony Bushe, there 
was keen dramatic activity, encouraged by the catbedral chapter. 
In the treasurer’s accounts 1562 — 3, th^re is an entry of JE14. 68. Bd. 
‘ to Mr Ruesshe for re^rards geven hipi at settynge out of his plays 
at Christmas, per eapitulum.* In Actd CapituU, voL i, £ 20, 
relating to the period between 1560 and 1563, a payment of 

^ Ses Chunben, E. K., ‘ Court Porformaaoea befiwe Queen Elisabeth,' The Modem 
Languages Bevietc, vol. no. 1. * 
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60«, 8d. is recorded *to the scholemaster and scholarg towards 
*8uch expenqrs as they shall be at in settyi^ fhrthe of Tragedies, 
Comedyes, and interludes this next Christmas.* This practice of 
acting plays at *the Canterbuiy school, which has only recently 
been made known is, of course, specially interesting inasmu(^ 
as Marlowe was a pjipil there. 

At the opposite comer of the kingdom, in Shreyrsbury, the 
b(^ of the town school gave performances under their master, 
Thomas Ashton, in the quarry outside the walls. In itSe north- 
east) tiiere are records of school performances at Beverley. At 
Hitchin, a private schoolmaster, Ralph Raddif^ who was a friend 
of bishop Bale, wrote plays— ^/ocum^ & lumegta speeUusii ^ — 
which were acted by bis pupils. They included Scriptural 
subjects such as insarus, Judith and Job, as well as themes — 
Qriseldis, Melibaeus, Titos and Gisippus — ^taken directly or in- 
directly from Chaucer and Boccaccio. Though produced, accord- 
ing to Bale, before the pleb», some of them, if not all, were 
written in Latin. Like most sixteenth century school plays, 
they have disappeared. But it was at Oxford* and Cambridge, 
not at the graniS^ schools, that the English humanist drama 
attained its chief development The products of the universities 
were so important and varied that they receive separate treat- 
ment*. But, as evidence of the importance attached by^ocademic 
authorities to the acting of plays, at first mainly in Latin, 
reference may be made here to regulations in the statutes of two 
Cambridge colleges. At Queens’ college, it was ordained (1546) 
that any student refusing to act hi a comedy or tragedy, or 
absenting himself from the performance, should be expelled. At 
Trinity (1560), the nine domestid lectore$ were directed qp pain 
of fine to exhibit ht Christmastide in pairs a comedy or tragedy, 
while the chief lector had to produce one on his own account. 

The earliest completely extant memorial in thewemacular of 
the revived study of Roman comedy is the translation of Andaia, 
entitled Terms in Ettglish, printed by John Rastell before 1530. 
The further step of writing *an English comedy on classical lines 
was taken by I^icholas UdalL Bom in Hampshire in 1505, Udall 
was educated at Winchester and at Corpus Chripti college, Oxford, 
where he became an exponent of Lutheran viewa In May 1533, 
he combined with Johii Leland in composing some verses for a 
pageant at the coronation of Anne Boleyn. Frofu 1533 to 1537, he 

> See HUUny of the King’* School, Canterbwrg, hy Woodiufl aad Cap« (1908), p. 80. 

* SeepMt, Tol. VI, ohap. ui. * 
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was vtcar of Braintree, and may have written the play PlaoidM or 
8t EmUice, performed there in 1534^ In February 1634/6, he' 
issued from the Augustinian monastery in London his FUmreifor 
Latine spdeynge selected <md gathered owte if Terence. The 
^floures’ picked by Udall from the Roman play wrist's hortue 
fragrantissimne are phrases from Andria, Eunvckus, and Heau- 
tontimoroumenos, followed by their equivalents in i^e vernacular. 
The compilation of such a handbook for his pupils, to whom it is 
dedicated, ( was an admirable training for Udall’s more important 
labours in^apttng Roman comedy to the English school stage. 

In the latter part of 1634, he had become headmaster of Eton, 
where he remained till 1641, when he lost his office through mis- 
conduct which involved a short teim of imprisonment On his 
release, he devoted himself to theological worl^ including a share 
in the English translation of Erasmus’s Paraphrase of the Nero 
Testamemt. His protestant attitude secured him ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment from Edward VI, and, even after the accession of Mary 
he retained the royal favour through his gifts as a playwright In 
December 1564, & letter of the queen states that he has at ‘soondrie 
seasons’ shown ‘dilligence’ in exhibiting 'Dialbgues and Enter- 
ludes’ before her, and directs the revels office to provide him with 
such 'apparel’ as he may need for the Christmas entertainments. 
Before this date, he bad resumed the scholastic career. In 1663 
or 1664, he had, been appointed to the headmastership of West- 
minster, which he retsuned till his death in 1666. 

Udall was evidently a man of very versatile gifts and energies, 
and it is unfortunate that wd have not the materials for a compre- 
hensive survey of his work as a dramatist. The Braintree play (if 
it was^his) is lost; the play performed before Cromwell in 1638 
cannot be identified ; tHe revela accounts for 1664 do not enable 
us to distinguish between 'certen plaies’ provided him and the 
other Christmas shows : Bale’s reference (1667) tocomoet^iaepliwree 
by him is tantalisingly vague, and the statement that he translated 
tragoedujm de papain is puzzling,«and, perbapi^ erroneoui^ as a 
version of Ochino’s drama by Ppnel^ bisjiop of Winchester, was 
issued in 1649‘; the Scriptural play Ezeehuxe, grodxxixA. post- 
humously before Elizabeth at Cambridge in 1664, is known to us 
only through the accounts of eye-witnesses*. 

Thus, Ralph Roller Doietcr is the sole work which remains to 

t 

^ See Chambers, E. K., yoI. u, pp. 842, 451. 

® See Herford, C. H., Literary RelatUm of England and Germany ^ p. 110 n. 

• Of. pa#e, vol. VI, chap. zii. t 
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Qlustirate Udall’s dramatic powers. The aingle extant copy of the 
'^lay is undated, but it probably belongs to the edition entered to 
Thomas Hacket in the Stationers’ register in 1666/7. The evidence 
in &Tour of it8*haTing been written in 1663 — 4 is very strong^ 
Thomas Wilson, who had been at Eton under Udall, published in 
1660/1 The Ride o/J^foson; a second edition appeared in 1662, and 
a third in 1^63 or, possibly, 1664. In the third edition only, 
Wilson uses as an illustration Roister Doister’s mispunctuat^ 
love-letter in act iii, s& 4 The inference is that the ^lay had 
been performed for the first time between 1662 afid 1663/4, 
probably by the Westminster boya That it is in any case later 
than 1646, and, therefore, cannot hav^ been written when UdaU 
was headmaster of Eton, is suggested by his frequent use of phrases 
which appear in Jehn Heywood’s Proverbs, publidied in the above 
year. Apart from its evidential value, this is an interesting link 
between the two dramatists. But, though Udall could borrow 
proverbial phrases from his predecessor, he has scarcely a trace, as 
far as Roister Doister shows, of Heywood’s genius for incisive and 
pregnant expression or of his mordant wit. Nor is any figure in 
his play drawn wit^the vitalising art which, in a few scenes, makes 
of Johan Johan a being of fiesh and blood But, for inferior to 
Heywood in spontaneous literary gifts, Udall, partly through his 
scholastic occupations, and partly through a happy instinct, was led 
to direct English comedy into the path on which, in the main, 
it was to advance to its later triumphs. In imitation of Plautus 
and Terence, he substituted for the loosely knit structure of the 
English morality or dialogue or of BVench Jbree, an organic plot 
divided into acts and scenes. Within this framework, he adjusted 
figures borrowed from Roman comedy but transformed suit 
EngliBh condition^ and mingled* with others of purely native 
origin*. Miles Gloriosus, supplemented, especially in later scenes, 
from Eumushve, suggested the theme of a love-sisk braggart’s 
wooing of a dame whose heart is given to another suitor. But 
Udall condensed into* a single plot episodes connected with 
the two frail beauties ^ the Plautine play, and lifted the whole 
action into a less pagan atmosphere. Roister Doister is as vain- 
glorious and credulous as Pyrgopolinices, and, he covets dame 
Custance’s ‘thousande pounce’ rather than herself. So confident 
• • 

‘ 8m Halm, J. W., *Th« Date of the First Knglish ComeSy,’ EnglUehe Studien, 
voL zTin, pp. 408—431. 

* Of. Manilla, D. L., ‘The Relation betwMn Udall’s RoUter DoUter and the 
ComediM of Plantns and Teienee,* ESgli$ehe Studim, vol. uzviu, pp. 261—377. 
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is he ^at the lady ^ yield at onc^ that he woes her at first by 
deputy, sending, in tom, her old nurse srith his love-letter, hicT 
servant with a ring and his companion, Mathewe Merygreeke, to 
bring back her instant assent ‘to be wedded on Sunday next* 
Her refusal so overcomes him that he declares he must die; but^ 
after a mock requiem has been said over bin), he revives at Mery- 
greeke’s suggestion to try the effect of a personal mterview with 
Custanc^ It does not even need Merygreeke’s perverse mis- 
reading o^the love-letter in Roister Doister’s presence to make the 
widow ‘fume add frette and rage.’ The braggart is again over- 
come by his second repulse, and begins to ‘blubber,’ till his 
companion prompts him .to seek revenge. After much mock- 
heroic preparation, he makes a grand assault upon Custance’s 
house, only to be put to shameful rout by her Amazonian legion of 
maida Throughout the play, these maids, with their high spirits, 
thpir gay loquacity and their love of song, form one of its most 
attractive and original features. They are closer studies from 
life than are the semi-Plautine leading figures. Yet, in the 
person of Merygreeke, Udall succeeded, to some degree, in 
anglicising a classical type or combination of types. The first 
suggestion for the character comes, of course, from Artotrogos, the 
parasite in MUm Gloriosus. But the parasite appears only in the 
opening 'scene, and takes no part in the action ^of the play. It 
is Palaestrio, the captain’s servant, who ctyoles and tricks him, 
as Merygreeke does Roister Doister. Yet, though Merygreeke 
makes of Roister Doister his ‘chiefs banker both for meate and 
money,’ he follows and serves him less for gain than for fun. He 
is a light-hearted and whimsical mischiefmaker, after the frshion 
of tha Vice of the later moralities, who plays, irntum, upon every 
weakness of his patron, but wh(f, unlike the Pldutine plotter, bears 
his victim no real illwilL It is a touch of true dramatic irony that 
the person d'hom his foolery brings, for the moment, into serious 
trouble is not Roister Doister, but the virtuous Custance, whose 
loyalty to her betrothed comes under uqjuSt suspicion. When she 
li^ a prayer to the same Lord, who helped ‘Susanna’ and ‘Hester’ 
in their need, to vindicate her innocence, Udall, in the true spirit 
of romantic drama, lets a graver strqin mingle with the sprightly 
tones of the comedy. But, on his .retifrn, Goodluck is soon con- 
vinced that she is still ‘the pearle of perfect honestie,’ and, in bluff 
seafiuing fiuhion, brings about a general reconciliation between 
the former combatants — a suitably edifying dose to a play written 
for schoolboya * 
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Another adaptation from Phtutua for performance by boya 

t/aeite Jv^gder, entered for printing in 1562/3, bnt vritten, 
very probably, ^uring the reign of Mary. The author atatea 
in the prologue that the plot ia baaed upon AmpMtruo, and it 
ia true that the chief chftractera in the Boman play have Engliah 
dthsen equirt^enta. «But the central theme of Jupiter’a amour, 
in her huaband’a ahape, with Alcmena, diaappeara, and nothing 
ia retained but the aucceaaful trick of Jacke Jugeler— ^e Vice 
who replacea Mercui^— upon Jenkin Gareaway, who c^rreaponda 
to Soda, aervant of Amphitryon. Diaguiaing hinftelf like Jenkin, 
Jacke, by argumenta and blowa, forcea the hapleaa lackey 
to believe that he, and not himaelf, ia the genuitve Gareaway. 
When Jenkin tella the tale of hie loaa of identity to hia miatreaa 
dame Goy, and hei^huaband Bongrace, he geta fhrther drubbinge 
for hia nonaeneical etory 

That one man may have two bodies and two faces, 

And that one man at on time may be in too plaois. 

Regarded purely as a play, Jacke Jvgder^ in spite of its classical 
origin, is little monerthan a briskly written farcical episode. But, 
beneath its apparently jocular exterior, it veils an extraordinarily 
dextrous attack upon the doctrine of transubstantiation and the 
persecution by which it was enforced. This is hinted at in the 
epilogue, where«Hhis trifling enterlude’ is credited witli ^some 
further meaning, if it be well searched.* 

Such is the fashyon of the world now a dayes, 

That the symple innosaintes ai^ deluded. «• 

And by strength, force, and violence oft tymes compelled 
To belive and saye the monne is made of a grene chese 
Or ells hav^ great harme, and parcace their life lese. 

, • 

It has been the fate of many dramfttic forms and conventions to go 
through a remarkable * sea-change ’ in their transportation from 
one country or epoch to another. But seldom had any device 
of the comic muse been ^translated’ more nearly out of recog- 
nition than the classical conftsion of identity, when enlisted, as 
here, in the service of protestant theology. 

But it was less in the cl^ical than in the neo-classical drama 
that the earlier Tudor wrifers pf comedy found their chief stimulua 
Probably, the firat of (jbntinental humanist playraghts (as recent 
research has shown^) to influence the English st^ was Bavisius 

^ See, espeoially, Holthausen, F., *8tadien zam alteren englisohen Drama,' in 
EngKiche SiuMen^ vol. uzi, pp. 77—16^. 
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Textor ' His dialogue TherwJUs, written in Latin hexametera, was 
adapted into English in a version which must have been acted (a^ 
a reference to the birth of prince Edward proves) in October 1637 ^ 
Thersites is an even more burlesque type of glorioam than is 
Roister Doister. Arrayed by Vulcan in'fiill armour, he boasts to 
the god and afterwards to his own mother, of the, mighty deeds 
that he will do. But at the sight of a snaO* he is terror stricken, 
and calls upon his servants for help, though he plucks up courage 
enough, tfc last, to use club and sword, and to make the snail 
draw in fiis hcdm While he is exulting over this feat, he is 
challenged by a soldier; whereupon, he first takes shelter behind 
his mother’s Jback, and afterwards runs away dropping his dub and 
sword. The author of the English version shows remarkable 
dramatic instinct in his handling of this grotesquely farcical plot 
The medley of metres that he uses is more appropriate to the 
bjzarre incidents of the story than are the stately hexameters of 
Textor. He considerably expands the original text> vivifying the 
dialogue by the addition of many details that would appeal to 
an English auifience. Thus, Mulciber tells lliersites not to fear 
'Bevis of Hampton, Colbume and Guy,’ 'and the braggart 
challenges to combat ‘King Arthur and the Knightes of the Rounde 
Table,’ and afterwards ’Robin John and Little Hode’I These 
and similarly deft touches give a curious plausibility to the piece in 
its English guise. But there is loss rather than gain in the long 
irrelevant episode added towards the close, wherein Telemachus 
brings a letter from Ulysses, and is charmed ‘ from the worms wild’ 
by Thersites’s mother. Some of the relics that she invokes have a 
family likeness to those owned by Heywood’s two Pardoners. 
HeyM[ood, indeed, may plausibly be regarded as fthe author of the 
adaptation, which, in its verve, i-aciness and,* it must be added, 
indecency, is akin to his own worL In any case, the adapter of 
Thereites, w4ioever he be, is almost certainly responsible for the 
version of another of Textor’s dialogues, Juvenis, Patera Uxor, of 
which a black letter fragment ha8> recently been discovered and 
reprinted with the title The Prodigal 8fin\ The fragment con- 

^ G« C. Moore-Smith has recently shown {Faseieulu$ Joanni WillU Clark dieatui, 
p. 268) from an entry in the aoconnts of Qaeen&' cpllege, Cambridge, that a dialogw 
of Textor was acted at the college in 1643. L later entry, pro pUto oUpeO quo nUUo 
generoiut uiu$ eit in eomoedia, suggests that the diafogne was Ther9iU§t probably 
performed in the original Latin. 

* Called teoiudo by Textor, but apparently a snail (as in the English version), since 
it has horns. 

* See The Malone Society Collectiofu, part^, pp. 27 — 80, and part ii, ppt 106— ?• 
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tains the episode, greatly expanded firom the original, in which the 
^V)n, after his marriage against his father's wish, tries to support 
himself and his ^ife by selling wood. In its metrical and verbal 
characteristics, and in its introduction of English allusions, as to 
* Oxynby * and ‘ Cambrydge,’ it bears the same impress, mutilated 
though it be, the spirited version of Th&rsiteB. 

Another version of JuvmiSf Pater^ Uxor^ which we possess in 
complete form, is The Disobedient Child, by Thomas ][pgelend, 
‘late student of Cambridge.’ Printed about 1660, not im- 
probably dates from the reign of Henry VIII or *Edward VI, for, 
though it ends with a prayer for queen Elizabeth, the audience, a 
few lines previously, are bidden ‘ truly* serve the King.’ In this 
adaptation of Textor’s dialogue, Ingelend shows rhetorical and 
inventive gifts; bu#, on the whole, compared with the original. The 
Disobedient Child is a heavy-handed productioa Tlie didactic 
element is spun out at wearisome length, and most of the naw 
characters introduced, the priest, the devil and the perorator, who 
speaks the epilogue, deliver themselves of superflqpus monologues. 
But the scene beti^en the man-cook. Long-tongue, and the maid- 
cook, Blanche blab-it-out, who prepare the marriage feast, is a lively 
piece of below-stairs humour, which is supplemented by the racy 
account of the guests’ uproarious behaviour given by the bride- 
groom’s servant^ And Ingelend shows a true lyric veifi in the 
song wherein the lover declares to his ‘sweet rose’ his eteraal 
fidelity : 

Wherefore let my father s^^ite and spurn, 

My fantasy will noTer turn. 

Though Textor’s plays are neo-classic, in sq far as they are written 
in Latin and undeV humanist influences, they and the English 
versions of them belong in form to the interlude type. It was 
from the Dutch school of dramatists that Tudor playiMghts learnt 
to combine the ‘prodigal son ’ theme with the general framework 
and conventions of Roman comedy. The most popular work pro- 
duced by this school, the Aeolastm of Gnaphaeus, was issued in 
England with a translation by John Palsgrave in 1540. It was 
intended primarily to servq as a schoolbook, each scene being 
immediately followed by the JSnglish rendering with a marginal 
commentary. But Pall^grove also desired, as he states in the 
dedication to Henry VIII, ‘to move into the hearts' of his 
countrymen ‘ some little grain of honest and virtuous envy ’ of the 
foreign author’s achievement. It was, not improbably, in emulation 
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of Acolastua that a writer who cannot be identified with certainty^ 
wrot^ probably about 1560, a play, Misogoma, which enables ui 
to claim for England the cre^t of haring produc^ one of the most 
elaborate and ori^nal comedies on the prodigal son. In its general 
structure and development of plot, Misogonus shows the infiuence 
of its Ljatin prototype. A distracted fothei; Philo^nus, laments 
to his Mend and counsellor, Eupelas, over the riotous living of his 
son Misogonus. The young prodigal is introduced by Orgalus and 
Oenophil||i8, nominally his servants but, in effect, his boon com* 
panions, to the Courtesan, Melissa, with whom he drinks and dices 
and plays the wanton. When his fortunes fail, he is deserted 
by the ‘vipers’ whom he (has cherished. Overcome with remorse 
and shame, he returns trembling into his father’s presence to find 
immediate welcome and pardon. All these ei>isodes have their 
counterpart in Qnaphaeus’s comedy. But the author of Miaogonm 
WAS a creative dramatist, not merely an imitator. He individualised 
the somewhat shadowy neo-classic types into English figures of his 
own period, thoygh the scene is nominally laid in Italy. He added 
new personages of his own invention, and m^e the derumement 
spring out of an ingenious secondary plot. His remarkable gifts in 
the way of dialogue and characterisation are displayed to the full 
in the realistic gaming scene, where the revellers are joined by the 
parish ^est. Sir John, who is of the same k||i;i as Heywood’s 
clerics — drunken and dissolute, ready, even while bell and clerk 
summon him to his waiting congregation, to bandy oaths over the 
dicebox, and to dance himself into a share of Melissa’s favours. But 
it is not merely this ‘rabbfement’ of ‘rakehells’ that brings the 
prodigal to ruin. He has an elder twin brother, Eugonus, who, 

^ Iifkhe single mntilated ma|\ascript of the play which survi^db, in the dnke of Devon- 
shire’s library, the prologue is signed * Thomas Biohardes,’ Itnd the modest terms in 
which he begs the muses to * guide your clients silly style,’ suggest that he is the author 
of the play, l^der the list of dramatu personae f there is a signature 'Laurentius 
Bariorna, Kettennge. Die 20 Novembris, Anno 1577.’ The signature is evidently a 
disguised form of Laurence Johnson, the name of the author of a Latin treatise, 
Cotnetograpkiap printed in London in 1576^ and dated, with the same disguised 
signature, from Kettering, 20 January 1578. J 9 hnson, possibly, was the author, but, 
more probably, was the transcriber of th^ play. Se^ Brandi, QuelUn, lxzv— luvii, 
and Kittredge, O. L., in Joum. of Qerm. Philology^ vol. zii, pp. 885--841. It is, perhaps, 
worth noting that another ’prodigal son ’ play, Nice Wanton, printed 1560, has at the 
end ’Finis. T. B.’ Can the initials be those df gliomas Biohardes? Nice Wanton 
may, as Brandi states too confidently, have been suggested by Eebellee, But it 
devdops on different lines, and introduces, by the *BidiB of the human figures, snbh 
allegorical personagel as Iniquity and Worldly Shame. It is a slight and omde 
production compared with Misogonut, but its most powerful episode, the dicing scene 
between the prodigal son and daugihter and Iniquity, is akin to the similar scene in 
the greater play. ^ 
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immediately after their birth, has been sent to his uncle in ‘Polona- 
'*land.’ Owing to the mother’s death, the secret is known only to a 
group of rustics,^ Alison a midwife, her husband, Codrus, and two 
of her gossips. Codrus, threatened with ruin by the death of his 
• bulchin ' and the loss of his sow, hints at the truth to Philogonus 
in the hope of^rewar^* <uid then fetches Alison to tell the full tale. 
The exasperating circumlocution with which she spins it out in a 
half incomprehensible jaigon ; the foolish interruptions by her 
husband which lead to a violent quarrel and to further dliay in her 
disclosures ; the suspense, amazement and joy of Philogonus — ^these 
are all portrayed in masterly fiushion. Equally effective in purely 
forcical vein is the scene that follows after a messeciger has been 
despatched to bring home the missing heir. Cacurgus, the house- 
hold fool, remains* foithful to Misogonus, and tries to frighten 
Isabel and Madge out of supporting Alison’s story. He pretends 
that he is a physician, who can cure Madge of a toothache tlytt 
makes her stammer with pain, and that he is also a soothsayer, who 
foresees damnation for them if they bear witness that Philogonus 
had two sons. But the return of the long-lost Eugonus resolves all 
doubts, and the prodigal has to confess his sins and beg for forgive- 
ness. The play lacks a fifth act in the manuscript, but the action 
seems virtually complete. Even in its mutilated state, it claims 
recognition as the finest extant comedy that had yet appeared in 
England. To t^e pungent satire of JoJum Johan it adds the 
structural breadth of Roister Doister, and the insight into rustic 
types of the Cambridge force. Gammer Gurtons Nedle. The 
last-named piece, which was ‘played on stage’ at Christ’s college, 
probably not long after 1660, will be treated in another chapter, 
among university*plays^ But it may be pointed out here that the 
triviality of its mafti incident — ^the loss 0 / the gammer’s needle — 
and the coarseness of much of the dialogue should not be allowed 
to obscure the foct that its author, like Udall and the writer of 
Misogonus, had an eye for characterisation and had learned plot 
construction from classfcal or other humanist models. 

The Historie qfJaeoh and Esau, licensed for printing in 1667, 
but extant only in an edition of 1668, may be grouped with the 
‘ prodigal son ’ plays, though jt is a variant from ipie standard type. 
The Biblical story is hanfile4,in humanist foshion, and, with the 
addition of subsidiary eh&racters^ is skilfully worked up into a five 
act comedy of orthodox pattern. Esau is the central figure, and, 
in an early scene, two of Isaac’s neighbours, Hanan and Zethar, 

*■ See po$t,\ol. (diap. xn. 
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Scriptur^ by name but classical by origin, lament that the 
patriarch’s elder son ‘hath been naught ever since he was bom,’* 
and predict that he will ‘come to an ill end.’ Ibey contrast his 
‘loose and lewd living’ with the exemplary conduct of Jacob, who 
‘ keepeth here in the tents like a quiet man.’ But Esau does not 
follow the ordinary evil courses of an Acolastus or a j^lisogonus. In 
his insatiable passion for hunting, he rises while yet it is dark, 
robbing Jiis voluble servant Ragau of his sleep, and waking the 
tent-dwel^rs with the blowing of his horn. We are given a vivid 
picture of the ^ger follower of the chase talking to his fovourite 
hounds by name, and ranging the forest from mom to night 
without thought of food. "Thus, the way is cleverly prepared for 
the scene in which Esau, on his return from the hunt, is so 
faint with hunger that he is ready to eat a ‘bat’ or ‘a shoulder 
of a dog,’ and catches at Jacob’s offer of a mess of pottage even at 
the price of his birthright. And, when his hunger has been ap- 
peased, and his servant reproaches him with having bought the 
meal ‘ so dere,’ his speech of self-justification shows the dramatist’s 
insight into character and his analytical power.^ 

If I die to morow, what good wonld it do me? 

If he die to morow, what benefite hath he? 

And for a thing hanging on such caHualtie: 

B3tter a mease of pottage than nothing pardy. 

Jacob and Esau^do not afford much scope for the ahthor’s inventive 
power, but Rebecca is drawn with considerable subtlety. She seeks, 
in an ingenious way, to justify her schemes on behalf of her younger 
son by proclaiming that shd is an agent of the Divine Will, and 
also by pleading that she scarcely knows whether Esau is her son 
or no^: ^ 

He goeth abroade lo early ^efore day lisdit, c 
And retnnieth home agfun so late in the night, 

And uneth I sette eye on hym in the whole weeke: 

No sofhetime not in twaine, though I doe for hym seeke. 

Well may Mido, Isaac’s ‘boy,’ speak of her ‘quick answers ’ to his 
master. Mido, himself possessed of tf ready longue, is one of a group 
of servants whom the dramatist has introduced, and who are a very 
attractive feature of the play. He prides himself upon his strength, 
as Abra, the littlft handmaid of Rebeqpa, does upon her cleanliness 
and her culinary powers : « * 

I tmSt to pake sndi broth that, whan lUl things are in, 

God almighty selfe may wet his finger therein. 

They are both eager partisans of Jacob, as is also Deborah, ‘the 
nurse of Isaacs tent,’ while Ef^u’s 6nly adherent is Ragau, whose 
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fidelity difierentiates him from the Vice, a type to vrhich, otherwise, 
'fie is related. The prominence given to servants, the frequent 
introduction of |ongs and the general reconciliation (without 
BibUcal warrant) at the close, are features which Jaco& and Emu 
shares with Ralph Roister Bolster. There can be little doubt 
that it was a ischooNplay, and that ‘ the Poet,’ who speaks an 
epilogue enforcing the protestant doctrine of ‘election,’ was the 
headmaster who had written the work for performauc)p* by his 
pupila ^ » 

With Gascoigne’s J%e Glasse of Governement (1676), we return 
to the more orthodox type of prodigal son play. It cannot be merely 
a coincidence that Gascoigne had spent* the two yea^ (or there- 
abouts) preceding the date of its publication as a soldier in the Low 
Countries, the principal home of this dramatic type. He lays his 
scene in Antwerp, and his plot shows the infiuence of several of the 
masterpieces of the Dutch humanist cycled The contrast betweeA 
the prodigal and the virtuous son which is exemplified in Misogonus 
and Jaeoh and Esau appears in Gascoigne’s wonk in duplicate 
form. Two fathers..are introduced, each with a pair of sons — 
the younger a model of virtue and the elder a scapegrace. 
The four youths are confided to the care of a schoolmaster, 
Gnomaticus, who forthwith proceeds to expound to then\ at in- 
sufiferable length the summe of’ their ‘dutyes in foure Chapters.’ 
The unregenerate couple Philautus and Philosarcfius soon grow 
restive under this discipline, and find more congenial occupation in 
the company of the courtesan Lamia And her associates, Eccho 
and Dicke Droom. The revolt of the pupils against their pre- 
ceptor was suggested, probably, by the RebeUes of Macropedius; 
but the scenes in' yhich Lamia and the 'parasites figure ^m 
inspired by similar episodes in Aeoktstus. The arrest of Lamia 
by the markgrave and the sudden despatch of the scholars to the 
university of ‘ Doway ’ are incidents of Gascoigne’s own invention. 
At ‘Doway,’ the virtuous younger pair grow still more exemplaiy, 
and have their fitting rewa^. Philomusus finally becomes 
secretaiy to the palsgrave f and Philotimus a preacher of ‘singular 
commendation ’ in Getteva. Meanwhile, the elder couple tread the 
broad way to destruction, t|ll 'Philautus is executdd for a robbery 
in the palsgrave’s court, ^‘qven ib sight of his brother,’ and Philo- 
sarchus, for his evil courses, is whipped at Geneva ‘openly three 
severall dayes in the market’ and ‘banished the Towne with great 
infiunie.’ In RebeUes, the two srapegraces are put on their trial for 

> See the detailed eomparison in Herford,^ Literary RelatiotUt pp. 162*'-8. 
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theft, bi^t are spared at the instance of the master whose authority 
they had flouted; the harshly Calvinistic spirit that permeates' 
Gascoigne’s play could not tolerate such a solution as thia Tht 
Glam of Oovernemmt, in ftuit, is a puritan tract disguised in the 
resture of a humanist school play. It pictures an unreal world of 
saints and sinners, ranged in symmetrical groups^cwith no room 
for struggle and compromise, penitence and forgiveness. Hence, 
though «^ccho and Dicke Droom are drawn with considerable 
spirit, th9..true merits of the play lie not in characterisation but in 
structure and in style. Great technical skill is shown in the last 
act, where the scene continues to be laid in Antwerp, though the 
chief incidents take place elsewhere. And the use, for the first 
time, of vernacular prose throughout a ‘ prodigal son ’ drama ^ves 
a note of realism to the dialogue, which goes fir to counterbalance 
the artificial moral scheme of the play\ 

* 

It is not a little singular that Gascoigne, who perverted a 
type of drama imported from northern Europe by exaggerating its 
didactic element, should, nine years before, h£tve been the first to 
present in English dress a characteristic Italian comedy of intrigue. 
His Supposes, acted at Gray’s inn in 1566 (and at Trinity college, 
Oxford, in 1582), is a version of Ariosto’s Oli Suppositi, written 
first in prose, and performed at Ferrara in 1509, %nd afterwards re- 
written in vetfie. Ariosto’s play is a masterly adaptation of the 
form and types of Roman drama to the conditions of sixteenth 
century Italy, and it is ope of the earliest regular comedies in 
a European vernacular. Gascoigne appears to have utilised both 
the prose and the verse editions; but his translation is throughout 
in pfose. His use of Ahis medium for dramatic purposes makes 
Supposes, translation though h be, a landmark in the history of 
English comedy. And, though his version, judged by Elizabethan 
canons, is, in the main, an exceptionally close one, he does not 
hesitate to substitute a fomiliar native phrase or allusion, where a 
literal rendering would be obscuib^ or to add a pithy proverb or 
quip to round off a speech.." Supposes has thus a curiously 
deceptive air of being an original work, and its dialogue has a 
polish and lucidity which anticipate 4he kindred qualities of Lyly’s 

dramatic prose. Its enduring reputation is attested not only by 

* • 

I 

^ In • Enphnes and The Prodigal Son/ The Library, Ooiober, 1909, Wilson, J. D., 
suggests that Lyly's novel was largely * compiled’ from a *pli^ belonging to the prodigal 
son school which has now, probably, been {ost. . . . Lyly, or the forgotten dramatist 
from whom he took his material, has^ . . inteUectualieed the prodigal son story.’ 
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revival at Oxford in 1682, but by its adaptation about 1690, 
'with considerable changes and in verse form, as the underplot of 
the anonymous Taming of a 8hreu)\ When Shakespeare re- 
modelled the anonymous play, he gave the underplot a closer 
resemblance to its earlier shape in Supposes, though he clung to 
verse instead cf reverting to prose. 

Another English version of a typical Italian comedy is The 
Bughea/rs, an adaptation, first published in 1661^ vof La 
SpirUata by the Florentine A. F, Grazzini. f%e Bnghems, 
which is not yet conveniently accessible^, was, probably, more 
or less contemporary with Supposes, but, unlike Gascoigne’s play, 
it turned the prose of its original intd verse. It also departed 
much more widely from the Italian text, adding scenes and 
characters based upon the Andria of Terence and Gf Ingannati, 
and only mentioning some of the personages whom Grazzini brings 
upon the stage. But, though the action in the English piece Is 
complicated by the introduction of an underplot, the unities of 
time and place are skilfully preserved. The main»plot deals with 
the trick of Formnsus to obtain 3000 crowns from his miserly 
fother Amadeus, which he needs for the latter’s consent to his 
marriage with Rosimunda. Formosus has already secretly wedded 
her ; but Amadeus will not accept any daughter-in-law who ^oes not 
bring the above dowry. With the aid of a friend, Formosus makes 
such a disturbance at night in his father’s house that Amadeus is con- 
vinced that his home is haunted by spirits, the * bugbears ’ of the 
title. On consulting an astrologer, Nostrodamus, who, in reality, is 
a disguised servant, named Trappola, in league with the con- 
spirators, he is told that the spirits are angry with him for opposing 
his son’s marriage,*ayd that they have carried off as a punishAient 
3000 crowns from his cherished hoard. The money, of course, has 
been abstracted by Formosus, who is thus enabled to jprovide for 
Rosimunda’s dowry. The mock-astrologer also predicts danger to 
Oantalupo, an elderly wpoer of Rosimunda, and the chief figure 
in the underplot, unless he pf>andons his suit. To further it, 
Cantalupo has pressed for%he marnage of his daughter, Iphigenia, 
fomished with the requisite dowry, to Formosus. But the girl has 
resisted because she loves i^IsAiutius, whom now, al last, she is set 

• * 

^ See Warwick Bond's The Taming of the Shrew in the Arden edition, pp, xliii — xliv, 
and the present writer’s edition of The Taming of a Shrew, pp. zxi — xxii. 

^ It has been printed from the only MS (Lansdowne 807, ff. 55 — 77) by Grabau, C., 
in Arehiv filr daa Stadium der Neueren Syrachen and Liit, vols. xcvin and xoiz, with 
notes on souroes, etc. ^ • 

» 
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free to ired. There are other lesser threads in the piece, including 
the humours of the servants of the chief personages ; and it contains ' 
a number of songs, both solos and choruses. Thp style is racy and 
vigorous, and the play is in all respects a notable example of 
Italianate comedy in English. 

The influence of the southern stage, and the fiouthem novel 
(new and old), upon the English theatre, is attested by the state- 
ment ofc^phen Oosson in Playes ConJvSed in Five Actions 

I may feoldely |>ay it because 1 have scene it, that the Palaee of pleaeure, 
the Golden Asse, the Aethiopian historic, Atnadis of France, the Bounde 
table, baudie Comedies, in Latine, French, Italian and Spanidi, have been 
thoronghly ransackt to fami|h the Playe houses in London. 

Gosson further mentions that, in his unregenerate days, he 
had himself been the author of ‘a cast of Italian devises, called, 
the Comedie of Captain Ma/rio.’ 

• In the list of plays mentioned in the revels’ accounts^ occur 
several that are inspired by Italian themes. The three Systers 
of Mantua (15^8) and The Duke of Millayn and the Marquee of 
Mantua (1679) were acted by professional pli^ers, and Ariodante 
and Genevora (1683), as already mentioned, was performed by 
the Merchant Taylors’ boys. Italian players, it is noticeable, 
had, in 1674, followed the queen’s progress, ‘and made pastyme 
fyrst a{ Wynsor and afterwardcs at Beading.' ^rom the list of 
properties supplied for the performance at Rea^g, it is evident 
that the foreigners acted a pastoral. 

Probably, except for some school plays, the pieces performed 
before the queen, even when they were on Italian, or, as 
was more frequently the case, on classical and mythological, 
subjects, were not ca^ in the mould of Ariosto or of Terence. 
Written, for the most part, to^be acted by professional companies 
before popular audiences, they did not follow the classic or neo- 
classic contentions the influence of which has been traced in the 
preceding pages. They adhered instinctively to the freer lines 
of native English drama, inheritibd from miracle and morality 
plays^. A few of them, in fisKit, as may ba inferred from their titles, 

^ See DocufMnU relating to the Office of the Revels in the time of Qaeen Elizabeth^ 
ed. Feuillerat, A. (voi ni of Bang's Materialie%), 

* One play of this type, not mentioned, however, in the revelB’ accounts, has 
recently been brought to light. It is The Plaie of Pficient QrUseU^ written by John 
hillip and printedi by T. Colwell, to whom, in all probability, it was licensed for 
publication in 1665/6 and 1668/9. A unique oopy found in lord Mostyn's libraiy was 
sold in 1907, and from this the play has been reprinted by the Bialone Society (1909). 
The plot is taken from the closing tale of t(ie Decameron^ probably through an inter- 
mediate source, though some of the episodes and the form of the proper names make it 

4 
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were belated moralities ; a large number treated fiibulous and 
*h>mantic themes^; at least two, 2%e Cremdtie of a Stepmother and 
Murderoue my(difdl, seem to be early specimens of the drama of 
domestic Ufe^ 

With few exceptions, these plays have perished; but, doubtless, 
they were typi^l of theatrical productions of the first twenty 
years of Elizabeth’s reign. Together with other popular pieces no 
longer known even by name, they came under the lash ^f purist 
critics, such as Whetstone in his preface to Promos and (J^ssandra 
(1578) and Sidney in his Apologie for Poetrie (pointed in 1695), 
who ridiculed their extravagances of plot and style, and their 
defiance of the unities. Sidney deplored the mingling^in the same 
piece of grave and humorous elements, ‘hornpipes and funerals,’ 
and proclaimed thM the salvation of the English drama could 
only be found in strict adherence to classical rules. But it was 
in vain for him to strive against the stream. Even in the plays 
adapted from Roman, neo-Latin, or Italian models, Roister Doister, 
Misogotms and The Bvghears, the native dramt^ic instinct for 
breadth of design, vigour of characterisation and a realism that 
often becomes coarseness, had largely transmuted, as has been 
shown, the borrowed alien materials. 

On the other hand, the popular drama, increasingly produced 
by men with sonjethiug of the culture of the universities* or the 
capital, tended towards a higher level of construction and of 
diction. An example of early native farcical comedy is extant in 
the anonymous Tom Tyler emd his Wife, acted by ‘pretty boys,’ 
which from its language and versification cannot have been written 
later than the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, and probably goes 
back further. Though allegorical figure^ Destiny, Desire* and 
Patience, are introduced, the play* is in efiect a domestic drama 

unlikely that this source was Chaucer’s Clerk's Tale. The oomedy co.vers the whole 
lengthy history of Grissell’s marriage, her sufferings, her abasement, and her restora- 
tion to her husband and her dignities. The author shows some skill in grouping his 
materials, but the characterisatibn is wecd^, and the * fourteeners,’ in which the serious 
passages are mainly written, are monotonous, though the piece contains some pretty 
lyrics. The most interesting feature of Pacient QrUsell is that it mingles with the 
personages of the Italian story a number of allegorical figures, of which the chief is 
* Politicks perswasion,’ the nimble- tongued Vice, who acta as t}^e evil genius of the 
marquis. Thus, more than thirty years before Ghettle, Dekker and Haughton's 
similarly named oomedy (as to ^hich tf. vol. vi, chap, ii) was written, the story 
of * pacient Grissell,' always a favourite with playwrights (cf. War^ A. W., Eng. Dram. 
Lit. vol. I, pp. 428-~480 and ante, p. 15), had appeared in vernacular dramatic form. 

1 Similar plays, not performed before the queen, but still extant, are Common 
Conditions (imperfect) and The Bare Triumphs of Love and Fortune. 

* Gf. post, chap. XIII. • 
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of low life, showing how Tom suffers tribulation at the hands of 
his shrewish wife, and how, even when a friend has tamed her bjr* 
drastic methods, he weakly surrenders the frujits of the victory 
which has been won for him. The piece has a lusty swing and 
vigour in its action and dialogue, and in its racy songs. It has 
also a certain underlying unity in the idfsa tha(i,a man cannot 
escape his fate, however unpleasant it may be. As Tom Tyler 
ruefoll^ exclaims : 

If Fortune will it, I must fulfil it; 

*If Destiny say it, I cannot denay it. 

But, if Tom Tyler be compared with The Taming of a Shrew 
(to instance a play on a homewhat kindred theme, though it lies 
slightly beyond the period dealt with in this chapter), it will be 
evident how much native comedy had gained from contact with 
foreign models in careful articulation of plot and in refinement 
df diction and portraiture. 

The fusion of classical with native elements appears very 
clearly in RidKard Edwards’s Damon and Pithiaa, a ‘tragical 
comedy,’ as he calls it, which was almost certainly acted before 
the queen in 1664^ The plot is drawn from the annals of Syracuse, 
and such figures as Carisophus, the parasite, Eubulus, the good 
counsellor, Stephano, the slave-servant, and Dionysius, the tyrant, 
are borrowed from the Roman stage. Many dossical quotations 
are introduced into the dialogue, which in the frequent use of 
arixofivOia and of rhetorical moral commonplaces shows the 
influence of Seneca. YeU in spite of its debt to Latin drama 
Damon amd Pithias is not an academic product, but is, in form 
and spirit, predominantly of native English type. It is not divided 
intoVcts after the classical msmner; and in if^s deliberate mixture 
of pathos and farcical humour, and in its violation of the unity 
of time it, runs counter not exactly to the precedents of the 
classical stage, but to the current renascence perversion of them. 
The Syracusan court at which the actioq is laid is modelled upon 
the Elizabethan, and the rivalries, of Aristippus and Carisophus 
had their counterpart in the intrigues* among the viigin queen’s 

^ The play was not licensed till 1567, and the earliest known edition dates from 
1571. But * Edwar jes* Tragedy ’ is mentionedTin^he BoTels* accounts as having been 
performed by the children of the chapel at Christmas, 1564. Damon and Pithias in 
the loose terminolo^ of the day might well be calledf a tragedy in contrast with his 
earlier * toying plays,* to which Edwards refers in his prologue. The play was 
already familiar to the courtiers who saw his Palamon and Arcite at Oxford in 
September 1666 (cf. post, vol. in, chap. xii). Damon and Pithias was revived at 
Oxford in January 1568 (cf. loe, cit.J. ' 
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train, though the author protests against any topical interpreta- 
• Hion of his ‘courtly toyes’: 

• We doo protest this flat, 

Wee talke of Dionisins Courte, wee meane no Court but that. 

Eren more upmistaifably English is the character of Grim the 
collier, who hails from Croydon, though he never mentions his 
birthplace, and shows remarkable fiimiliarity with Syracusan affairs. 
There is genuine, if coarse, vernacular humour in the Episode of 
the shaving of him by the saucy lackeys, WiU anrf Jack, who pick 
his pockets on the sly, while they chant the refrain ‘Too nidden 
and toodle toodle too nidden.’ And the episode, thpugh in itself 
grotesquely irrelevant, is due to the playwright’s true iustinct that 
comic relief is needM to temper the tragic suspense while the life of 
Pithias, who has become hostage for Damon during his two months’ 
respite from the block, trembles in the balance. The high-soul^ 
mutual loyalty of the two friends and the chivalrous eagerness 
with which each courts death for the other’s sake jire painted with 
genuine emotional intensity. Though lacking in metrical charm or 
verbal felicity, Damon amd PUhim has merits which go some way 
towards accounting for the acclaim with which, as contemporary 
allusions show, it was received ; and the play possesses ait impor- 
tance of its owq in the development of romantic dramd from a 
combination of forces and materials new and old. As Roister 
Doister and Misogonm, based on Latin or neo-Latin plays, had by 
the incorporation of English elements gravitated towards a type 
of comedy hitherto unknown, so Damon and Pithias, an original 
work by a native playwright, showed the strong influence of classical 
types and methods. Starting from opposite quarters, the frirces 
that produced rom*antic comedy Xre thus seen to converge. 

George Whetstone’s Promos and CoMondra, printed in 1578, 
is another tragicomedy in direct line of succession to Damon and 
Pithias. It is based on one of the tales in Giraldi Cinthio’s 
Hecatommiihi, though fhe nanlhs of the leading flgures are changed, 
as they were to be changed yet again by Shakespeare when in his 
Measure /or Measure, founded on Whetstone’s play, he gave to 
the story its flnal and immortal form. Whetstone’s sense of the 
importance of design and structure is seen in his prefatory state- 
ment, that he had dividied ‘the whole history into, two commedies, 
for that, Decomm used, it would not be conveyed in one.’ Thus 
the story of the self-righteous deputy. Promos, who seduces 
Cassandra by a promise of {lardop to her condemned brother. 
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Andni^o, is dramatised in two parts, each, after the orthodox 
classicar pattern, divided into five acta Yet the necessity foi*' 
«o complex and formal a scheme arises largely from the fact, not 
mentioned by the playwright, that with the overmastering English 
instinct for elaboration and realism, he adds a comic underplot, in 
which the courtesan Lamia is the chief figijre. Tl}is underplot is 
much more closely linked to the main theme than is the humorous 
interlude in Damon omd Pithias, for it heightens the impression 
of gene^ social demoralisation and of hypocrisy in officials of 
•every gr^de. With its far from ineffective portrayal of several 
characters new to English drama, and with its sustained level of 
workmanlike though unipspired alexandrines and decasyUabic 
lines, including some passages of blank verse, Promoa and Cas- 
sandra is the most typical example of an original romantic play 
before the period of Shakespeare’s immediate predecessors. 

Edwards and Whetstone both prefaced their dramas with a 
statement of their theory of the function of comedy. 

In oommedies th%£freat«8t skyll is this lightly to touch 
All thynges to the quioke; and eke to frame echo person so, 

That by bis common talke, yon may his nature rightly know. 

The olde man is sober, the yonge man rashe, the lover triumphyng in joyes. 
The matron grave, the harlat wilde, and full of wanton toyes. 

Whiehe all in one course they no wise doo agree; 

So correspondent to their kinde their speeches ought to bee. 

e 

Thus wrote Edwards, and Whetstone, though without referring 
to him, paraphrases his words : 

To write a Comedie kindly, grave olde men should instruct, yonge men 
should showe the imperfections of yontb, Strumpets should be lascivions, 
Boyes unhappy, and Clownes should speake disorderlye ; entermingling all 
these (ictioDS in such sorto as the grave matter may instijiict and the pleasant 
delight. ' y r 

The playwrights who wrote thus realised the principle, which 
underlies romantic art, of fidelity to Nature in all her various forms. 
But they and their fellows, except Gascoigne in his derivative 
productions, had not the intuition Vo see ihat the principle could 
never be fully applied till comedy adopted as her chief instrument 
the infinitely fiexible medium of daily intercourse between man 
and man — uprose.* It was Lyly who grasped the secret^ and taught 
comedy to speak in new tones. It remained for a greater than 
Lyly to initiate^ her into the final m]ratbry of the imaginative 
transfiguration of Nature, and thus inspire her to create 

Forms more real than living man. 

Nurslings of jmmorlality. 
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THE PLAYS OF THE UNIVERSITY WITS 

•• 

Come foorth you vUtti, that vaunt the pompe epeaeh, 

And strive to thunder from a Stage-man’s throate: 

Tiew Menaphon a note beyond your reach; 

Whose sight will make your dn;mming descant doate; 

Players avant, yon know not to delight ; * 

Welcome sweete Shepheard; worth a Scholler’s sight. 

These lines of Thomas Brabine, prefixed to Greene's Menaphon 
( 1589 ), follow hard upon Nashe’s involved and, today, obscure 
pre&ce, ‘ To the Gentlemen Students.’ This preface is one long gibe 
at the poets and the writers who, either without university education 
had risen ih>m the ranks, or, though thus educated, had chosen 
ways of expression not in accordance with the standards of the 
university wits. John Lyly, Thomas Lodge, George Peele, Robert 
Greene and Thomas Nashe, however they may have difiered among 
themselves, stood shoulder to shoulder whenever they were facing 
the ‘alcumists of eloquence’ whose standards wqre not their own. 
Though, in the period fi:om 1570 to 1580 , the curriculum at Oxford 
and at Cambridge was still medieval, yet, as an addition to it, or in 
place of it, groups of students, fronf year to year, received with 
enthusiasm whatever returning scholars and travellers fix>m Italy 
and France had to oifer them of the new renascence spifit and 
its widening refiedtion in continental literary endeavour. A pride 
in university training which amounted to arrogance, and a curious 
belief, not unknown even today, that only the university-bred man 
can possibly have the equipment and the sources of information 
fitting him to be a proper exponent of new, and, at the same time, of 
really valuable, ideas aqp litbrary methods — these were sentiments 
shared by all the members of the group of ‘university wits.’ 

• « 

John Lyly, bom in 1563 op 1554 , was an Oxford man. He gradu- 
ated B.A in 1573 , and*M.A in 1675 , and, in 1679 , was incorporated 
M.A. at Cambridge. By precedence in work and, probably, in actual 
historical importance, he is the leader of the group. Indeed, 
Lyly is typical of the univereAty-b^ man whose native common- 
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sense and humour just save him from the pedantry which conceives 
that the smnmvm honvm for man lies in books, and in books only. * 
His remarkably receptive and retentive mind had been open at 
the university to all influences for culture, both permanent and 
ephemeral. like a true son of the time, also, he could rarely 
distinguish between the two kinds. , ^ 

Blount, the compiler of the first collected edition of Lyly’s 

plays (1632), declared: 

* e 

Onr nat^3n are^ his debt, for a new EngrlhAi wluch hee taught them. 
Enphues and His England began first that language : All our Ladies were 
then his Schollers; And that Beatitie in Court which could not Parley 
Euphneisme, was as little regarded as shee which now there speakes not 
French. Tbes^ his playes Crown’d him with applause, and the Spectators 
with pleasure. Thou canst not reitent the Beading of them over; when Old 
John Lilly is merry with thee in thy Chamber, Thdb shalt say. Few (or 
None) of our Poets now are such witty companions. 

Bdt Blount wrote after the &shion of a publisher turned biographer, 
not as a man thoroughly informed. In regard to both Euphues 
and the plays, (Xibriel Harvey’s malicious statement that ‘young 
Euphues hatched the egges, that his elder freends laide’ comes 
much nearer the truth. In the plays which Lyly wrote between 
his first appearance as an author, in 1579, with his novel Euphms 
and his JinaUmie of WU^, and his death in 1606, he was rather 
one who mingled literary and social fashions, a pdpulariser and a 
perfectcr, than a creator. The composite product bears the im- 
print of his personality, but he borrows more than he creates. 
A brief review of material, methods and style in his comedy will 
prove this true. 

What, in the first place, is the material ? Usually, the slight 
theme' is suggested by some l^end of the gods and goddesses ; 
sometimes, as in Love's Metamorphosis, the source is treated simply 
for its dramatic value — ^as Lyly understood drama, of course ; some- 
times for a fugitive allegory bearing on incidents in the career 
of the virgin queen, or in national affairs; sometimes, as in 
Endimion, Sapho a/nd Phao and ,Mida*, for what has been 
interpreted as complicated allegory; add, rarely, as in Mother 
BomMe, for mere adaptive fooling. Such material for tenuous 
plots is not new. ^Turning the pages df the Accounts qf the Revels 
at Court, one finds titles of plays ^ven ^y the children’s com- 
panies — ^the choirboys of St Paul’i^ of the Chapel Royal, or the 
schoolboys of Westminster or of Merchant Taylors' under 

’ See, ae to Euphutt and its influence; toI. m, chap, xrt, pp. 392 S, 

t 

c 
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Mulcaster — ^very similar to the names of Lyly’s plays. There 
are, for instance, Iphigenia, Narcisaiis, AUsmaeon, Quintus F(Mus 
and Scipio A/ricanus. We do not know precisely 'what was the 
treatment applied to such subjects— in themselves suggesting 
histories, possibly allegories, or even pastorals— but we do know 
that, from t]|{e han^ of Richard Edwards, master of the children 
of the chapel in 1561, we find plays which, in structure, general 
method and even some details, provided models for I^ly'. For 
instance, the Damon and Pithias of Edwards, probabfr produced 
at court in 1664, deals with a subject of whicl#Lyly was fond — 
contrasted ideas of friendship, here exemplified in two para- 
sites and the famous friends. The j^ece is loose^ constructed, 
especially as to the cohering of the main plot and the comic sub- 
plot It derives ks fun, also, from pages and their foolery. We 
possess too little dramatic work, especially work produced at court, 
of the period of 1560 — 80, to speak with assurance; yet it se^ms 
highly probable that Edwards was no isolated figure, but, ratW, 
typifies methods current in plays of that date. 

Moreover, as has now been clearly demonstrated, the style 
of Lyly, even with all his additions and modifications, is but a 
stage of the evolution, in Spain, Italy, France and England, of 
a pompous, complicated, highly artificial style, derived from the 
Latin periods of Cicero, to which each decade of the tenasccnce 
and each experimental copyist had added some new details of 
self-conscious complexity. Lyly had two models: one, partly for 
style but mainly for material, and the other almost wholly for 
style. The first was The Died qf 'Princes of Don Antonio de 
Guevara (1529, with English translations by Berners in 1534 and 
by North in 1667’) ; the second was George Pettie’s The, Petite 
PaXtace of Pettie Ms PJmsure ( 1 W6). Wfiat Lyly specially develops 
for himself is the elaborate and irritatingly frequent punning and 
the constant citation of the ‘unnatural natural history’ of Pliny. 
Nevertheless, Lyly was one of those — perhaps the chief among 
the prose writers of Ms day-»-who had a genuine feeling for style. 
He felt, as Bond has f]^d, ’ * 

the need of and oondstently aimed at what haa been well denominated the 
quality of mind in stylo— the treatment of the sentenc# not as a haphazard 
agglomeration of olanses, phrases and words, but as a piece of literary ^ 
architecture whoso end is 'foreseen in the beginning and whose parte are * 
calenlated to minister to the total effect. * 


See, as to the plays performed bjr the children of the chapel, po»t, vol. vi, diap. xi. 
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Yet his style is his own, rather because of the surpassing 
skill with which he handles its details and imprints the ' 
stamp of his personality on it, than because^ the details are 
original. 

Moreover, in his attitude toward love-^his gallant trifling ; his 
idealisation of women, which, with him, goes ^ven t^ the point of 
mak in g them mere wraiths ; above all, in the curious eflect 
produced by his figures as rather in love with being in love 
than moveG by real human passion — ^he is Italianate and of the 
renascence Mof'eover, his interest in ‘manners maketh man’ 
shows the influence of 11 Cortegiano and numberless other re- 
nascence discpeions of courtly conduct. 

Again, in his suspected allegorical treatment of incidents in 
the politics of the time, he, probably, does little*more than develop 
the methods of political allegory current in the days of Henry YIIL 
Though the presumably large group of moralities which, in- that 
reign, scourged conditions of the time, has, with the exception of 
Re^pvMica and part of Albion Knight, disappeared, it is not 
difficult to believe that the allegory which we suspect in Endimion, 
Sapho and Fhao and Midas glances at Lyly’s own time, even as 
political moralities had represented people and conditions in the 
reign of Elizabeth’s father. Here, again, Lyly is not a creator, 
but one who, in a new time and for a new audience, applies an 
old method to nvodified literary conditions. Trace Lyly back as 
you will, then, to his sources, he is, in material and style, in his 
attitude toward men, women, manners and love, thoroughly of the 
renascence ; for, looking back to the classics, and stimulated by 
modern Italian thought, he expresses himself in a way that 
reprodjices an intellectual mood of his day. f 

Nor, of course, is Lyly at all an innovator in*his free use of the 
lyric. From the miracle-plays downward, the value of music both 
as an accompaniment for strongly emotionalised speech, and as a 
pleasure in itself, had been well understood : the direction in the 
Chester series ‘ then shall God speak,* the minstrels playing ’ proves 
the first statement, and the gossips’* song in the Chester Noah 
play proves the second. 'The presence, later, of choirboys in the 
miracle-plays and, their performances, at court, tended to main- 
tain the lyric in the drama ; for their blear boyish voices were 
particularly suited to the music of the time. Often, too, young 
actors were probalily even better as singers, for singing was their 
vocation, acting only an avocation. Lyly, as the chief of those who, 
at one time or another, wrote for 'choirboys, merely m aintai ns 
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the custom of his predecessors as to lyrics. Perhaps, however, he 
* uses them rather more freely*. 

That these cjiarming songs in Lyly’s plays are really his has 
lately been doubted more than once. Certainly, we do not find 
them in the quartos: ’they appear first in Blount’s collected 
edition of lfi32, nearly thirty years after Lyly’s death. Yet 
Elizabethan dramatists in general seem never to have evaded any 
metrical task set them ; and, usually, they came out of tljpir efforts 
successfully. It proves nothing, too, that we find the spng ‘What 
bird so sings yet so dos wayl ?’ of Compare in Pf)rd and Dekker’s 
The Sun’s Darling (1632 — 4), or another, ‘0 for a bowl of fat 
canary,’ in the 1640 quarto of Middleton’s A Ma4 World, My 
Ma,sters. With the Elizabethan and Jacobean latitude of view 
toward originality bf material, with the wise principle cherished in 
this age that ‘we call a thing his in the long run who utters it 
clearest and best,’ there was no reason why a dramatist should qot 
omit quotation marks when using the work of a previous songster. 
On the other hand, when we recall the collaboration in the masques 
of Ben Jonson, not long afterwards, of Gyles as master of song, 
Inigo Jones as architect, and Ferrabosco as dancing-master, there 
is no reason why Lyly should not have called in the aid of any 
of the more skilled composers about the court or the city. Words 
and music may, have been composed by the music-masthr of the 
bojrs of Paul’s. Though we have no verse certamly Lyly’s which 
would lead us to expect such delicacy as he shows in ‘Cupid 
and my Campaspe played at cards ^for kisses,’ or juvenile bac- 
chanalia like ‘0 for a bowl of fat canary,’ yet, in the material 
from Diogenes Laertius which is the source of the scene in 
Alexander a/nd* Cam/pa/spe where the ,song of the biri notes 
occurs, there is certainly a hint^for it. Therefore, as Bond has 
pointed out, though this song may have been written at Lyly’s 
order, it may equally well have been a part of his usual skilful 
creative use of material thoroughly grasped by him. When all is 
said, however, it is not wi8e,*in the light of present evidence, to 
rest any large part of lily’s’ clahn to the attention of posterity on 
his authorship of the songs in his plays. In all these respects, 
then — of material, method and attitude — Lyly, while genuinely of 
the renascence, is far more •the popnlariser and perfecter than 
the creator. * . 

What, then, justifies the increasing attention given to Lyly's 

> Aa to the opportunities afforded pi iyrio poetry by the drama, of. ante, vol. ir, 
diap. n, p. 116 . 
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work by bistorians of English drama? Wherein consists his real 
contribution? It is a time-honoured statement that he definitively ’ 
established prose' as the expression for comedy, ,that his success 
with it swept from the boards the vogue of the ‘jigging vein’ of 
men who, like Edwards, had written such halting lines as these : 

C ^ f 

Yet have 1 played 'with his beard in knitting this knot; 

1 promised friendship, but — ^yon love few words'— I sx>ake it but I meant 
it 9^t. 

Who markes this friendship between us two 

Shall judge offthe worldly friendship without more ado. 

It may be a right pattern thereof; but true friendship indeed 

Of nought but of virtue doth truly proceed. 

« * 

For such cumbrous expression, Lyly substituted a prose which, 
though it could be ornate to pompousness at his will, could, also, 
be gracefully accurate and have a certain rhythm of its own. But 
hk real significance is that he was the first to bring together on 
the English stage the elements of high comedy, thereby preparing 
the way for Shakespeare’s Mtuih Ado AhotU Nothing and As You 
Idke It. Whoever knows his Shakespeare and his Lyly well can 
hardly miss the many evidences that Shakespeare had read 
Lyl/s plays almost as closely as Lyly had read Pliny’s Natural 
History. It is not merely that certain words of the song of 
the birds) notes in Campaupe gave Shakespeare, subconsciously, 
probably, his hinj; for ‘ Hark, hark, the lark’ ; or tliat, in the talk 
of Viola and the duke^ he was thinking of Phillida and Galatbea^; 
but that we could hardly imagine Lovds Labour’s Lost as existent 
in the period from 1690 to lObO, had not Lyly’s work just preceded 
it. Setting aside the element of interesting story skilfully developed, 
which Shakespeare, after years of careful observation of his audi- 
ences, knew was his sures't appeak do we not find MuNi Ada About 
Nothing and As You Like It, in their essentials, only develop- 
ments, through the intermediate experiments in Love's Labowds 
Lost and Two Gentlemen qf Verona, from Lyly’s comedies ? 

What, historically, are the essentials of high comedy ? It deals 
with cultivated people in whom eduCatiog, and refining environ- 
ment, have bred subtler feelings. These gods and goddesses of 
Lyly, who have Ijttle, if anything, of a classic past, but every- 
thing, in thought, attitude towards life and even speech itself, of 
the courtiers of Lyly’s day, are surely subjects for high comedy. 
So close, indeed, are these figures of mythology to the evanescent 
life of Lyly’s moment, that we are constantly tempted to se^ in 

t, 

^ Twelfth Nigktf aot ii. so. 4. , * Qalathea^ act m, so. 3. 

« 

i 
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this or that figure, some well known person of the court, to hear 
'*in this or that speech, some sentiments according with well known 
opinions of this, or that notability. And what is lore in these 
comedies? Not the intense passion that bums itself out in 
slaughter — the love of the Italian navtUe and the plays of Kyd, 
Greene and others influenced by them. Nor is it at all mere 
physical appetite, as it often becomes, in the lesser Elizabethans 
and, generally, among the Jacobeans. Instead, as ii^As Ym 
lAJtA It and Mvtch Ado Ahowt Nothing, it is the motiv^ force be- 
hind events and scenes, but not the one absorlhng interest for 
author or reader: it is refined, sublimated, etherealised. Contrasts, 
delicately brought out, between the real underlying ^elings of the 
characters and what they wish to feel or wish to be thought to 
feel, all of this phrased as perfectly as possible according to 
standards of the moment, are what interests Lyly and what he 
teaches his audience to care for particularly. Certainly, th^n, 
we are in the realm of high comedy ; for, surely, there can be no 
laughter from such sources which is not thoughtful laughter, the 
essential, as George Meredith has pointed out, of this form of 
drama. From start to finish, Lyly’s comedy is based on thought, 
and cannot properly be appreciated without thought At every 
point, it is planned, constructed, modelled, to suit the critical 
standards of it^ author and of an exacting group of* courtier 
critics, both eagerly interested in all that Italy aad the continent 
had to offer them as literary models of the past and present. Lyly 
especially rested, for his prospective success, on his skill in phrase. 
It is not merely that he is an artist in the complications of the 
euphuistic style to which his own Ev^hues had given vogue, but 
that he is a student of skilled phrase f9r dramatic and oharac- 
terising purposes, jind this is of ^eat significance for two reasons : 
first, because high comedy demands, as a further essential, a nice 
sense of phrase — ^witness Congreve and Sheridan among our later 
masters of it ; and, secondly, because this careful phrasing of Lyly 
emphasises, for the first timh in our English drama, the third 
essential of a perfect play. ’ Story, the first essential, had been, 
crudely, understood so early as the trope in liturgical mysteries. 
By accretion of episode, consfructive story, whichtis plot, developed. 
The need of characterisation seon came to be understood in miracle- 
plays, in moralities and in the interlude of the ^tter kind. Yet 
phras e, not as a mere means of characterisation, but so treated, 
from start to finish, that it shall do more than expound plot and 
characterise, that it shall give 'pleaspre for its own sake by its form 
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or its content, is Lyly’s great contribution to the drama. As he 
himself said, ‘ It is wit that allureth, when every word shal have 
his weight, when nothing shal proceed, but it shaLeither savour of 
a sharpe conceipt, or a secret conclusion.' More than anyone else 
before 1587, he raises our English drama to the level of literature ; 
more than anyone else, he creates a popular drama-* for the great 
public liked it — which was also enthusiastically received by 
audiencea^fit the court as the embodiment of prevailing literary 
tastes. I{e bridges from the uncritical to the critical public 
more successfully than any one of the dramatists, till Shake- 
speare’s depicting of character, as exhibited universally, revealed 
to all classes of men their community of experience and emotion. 
This raising of the intellectual level of the drama Lyly accomplishes, 
too, by the addition of the feminine qualities of lilterature — delicacy, 
grace, charm, subtlety. The English drama was masculine already 
to 'the point of swaggering. It was Lyly’s pleasant duty to refine 
it, to make it more intellectual, and thus to win the plaudits of a 
court presided fver by a queen who, if virile in her grasp on 
affidrs of state, was certainly feminine in her attitude towards the 
arts. 

If, then, Lyly looks back to an English, a continental and, 
even, a classical, past, for inspiration and models, he yet rises 
above his sources in an accomplishment which is individual and 
of not merely c^phemeral significance, but of great importance 
to those who immediately follow him in the drama He intel- 
lectualises the drama ; he Ji>rings, not adaptation, but original 
work, into closest touch with the most cultivated men and women 
of the time ; he unites the feminine to the already existent 
mascuhne elements in our drama ; he attains,, dVen if somewhat 
hazily, that great dramatic fonfi, high comedy, and, attaining it, 
breaks the way for a large part of Shakespeare’s work. 

George Peele (bom 1558) graduated B.A. at Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1677, and M.A. in l579. Either he must have 
made rapid advance as a draifiatist during his first years in 
London, 1680 — 2, or, during his long career at the university, 
some nine years, bd must have developed gennine dramatic ability. 
This is evident, because, in July 1583, bo ^>^8 summoned firom 
London to Oxford to assist William Gager, author of 
in an entertainment which the latter was arranging for the recep- 
tion at Christ Church of Albertus Alasco, Polish prince palatine. 
Certainly, 77ie Araygnement Pan», Peele’s * first encrease,’ as 
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Thomas Nashe called it, shows a writer who would seem to have 
.•passed the tiro stage. This play, entered for publication in April 
1684, is evidently^influenced by the dramatic methods of John Lyly, 
owing to the fiwt that, like Lyly’s plays, it was acted before the 
queen by children. When we consider that Peele’s activity covered 
sixteen or eigjiteen ypars (he was dead by 1598), at a time when 
dramatic composition was rapid, his dramatic work r emainin g to 
us seems not large in quantity. Nor was he himse^ a slow 
workman. Syr Clyomm and Clomydes, tentatively alsigned to 
him by Dyce, is no longer believed to be his. It 48 clearly of an 
earlier date, and, very possibly, was written by Thomas Preston. 
Of Wily Beguiled, sometimes attributed, to Peele, Schilling rightly 
says : ‘ There is nothing in this comedy to raise a question of 
Peele’s authorship except the simple obviousness with which the 
plot is developed.' Nor does it seem possible at present to go 
beyond Miss Jane Lee’s conclusions as to Peele’s probable sha^e 
in The First and Second Pmta of Henry VI. The best proof 
as yet advanced for Peele’s authorship of Loerine is, even cumu- 
latively^, inconclusive. Besides The Araygnement of Paris, we 
have, as extant plays assigned to Peele, The Old Wives Tale, 
Edward I, The Love of King David and Fair Bethsabe and 
The BatteU of Ahanar. The last of these plays is attributed to 
Peele only because a quotation from it in England’s Pohnassus 
(1600) is assigned to him and because of certain similarities of 
phrase ; but the play is usually accepted as his. The Huntitig of 
Cwpid, a masque extant only in a slight fragment, and The Turkish 
Mahomet, which we know only by its title and some references, 
complete the list of Peele’s plays. 

Even this bri(^ list, however, shows the variety in his work : 
the masque, in The'Hvnting of Cupid, and something very closely 
related to it, in The Araygnement of Paris’, the chronicle history, 
in Ednjoard 1, and, very probably, in The Turkish Mahomet, an even 
more marked mingling of romance and so-called history ; something 
like an attempt to revive the • miracle-play, in King David and 
Fair Bethsabe ; and genyine’litenary satire on romantic plays of 
liie day, in The Old Wives Tale. Whether this variety means 
that he merely turned his attention hither and thither as chance 
called him, or that he was restlessly trying to find his own easiest 
and best expression amid the many inchoate forms of the drama 
of the moment, it is perfectly clear that his inborn dramatic gift 
was slight. Neither dramatic situation nor characterisation 
1 Cf. as to Loerine, and, obap^ it and poet, ehap. x. 

B. L. V. CH.)VI. 
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interests, him strongly. After years of practice, he is not good 
in plotting. Even where he is at his best in characterisation, i» . 
such little touches as the following, he cannot sustain himself at 
the pitch reached: 

(Queen Elinor presents her babe to its nnele, Lancaster.) 

Q. Elinor. Brother Edmund, here’s a kinsman of y^rs: 

You must needs be acquainted. 

Lanco^ter. a goodly boy; God bless him!— 

G^ro me your hand, sir: 

Yon are irelotme into Wales. 

Q. Elinor. Brother, there’s a fist, I irarrant yon, will hold a mace as 
fast as erer did father or grandfather before him. 
e » 

Uneven in characterisation, loose in construction to the point of 
recklessness, so extravagant in diction that; at moments, one 
even suspects burlesque, Peele leaves a critical reader wondering 
\^ether he was merely over-hurried and impatient of the work 
he was doing, or genuinely held it in contempt. Certainly, the 
chief merit of the fantastic Old Wives Tale is its clever satire on 
such romantic plays as Comnum Gonditiom. Peele, in his play, 
makes fun of just those qualities in the current drama which 
Sidney criticised in his D^eme of Poem — ^the myriad happenings 
left untraced to any sufficient cause, the confusion caused by this 
multiplicity of incident, and the lavish use of surprise. The Old 
Wives Tale coqfuses the reader as much as any*bne of the plays 
which it ridicules ; but, when seen, it becomes amusing and, in 
respect of its satire, a fit predecessor of The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. As the fiVst English play of dramatic criticism, 
it deserves high praise. 

This play shows, too, as Qummei*e has ^minted out, the 
peculiar subjective humour of Peele, which vests on ‘something 
more than a literal understanding of what is said and done, a 
new appeal to a deeper sense of humour.’ He does not get his 
fiin solely from time-honoured comic business, or clowneiy, but 
from dramatic irony in the contrast of romantic plot and realistic 
diction — ^indeed, by contrasts immaterial in method, in chai'acteri- 
sation and, even, in phrase. This is Peele’s contribution to that 
subtler sense of,humour which we have noted in Lyly. In Lyly, 
it leads to high comedy : in Peele,. it finds expression in dramatic 
criticism. • 

Though Peeie’s life may have had its unseemly sides, he had 
a real vision of literature as an art : primus verbomm artifex, 
Thomas Nashe called him ; nor, foi' the phrasing of the tim^ were 



Peele as Poet 

^the words exaggerated. Reading his songs, such as that of Paris 
‘•and Oenone in Araygnemmt of Paris, or the lines at the open- 
ing of King David and Fair Bethsahe, one must recognise that 
he had an exquisite feeling for the musical value of words ; that 
he had the power to atiaiu a perfect accord between words and 
musical accompaniment One can hear the tinkling lute in 
certain lines in which the single word counts for little; but the 
total collocation produces something exquisitely delipate. Yet 
Peele is far more than a mere manipulator of words for musical 
effect He shows a real love of nature, which, breaking free from 
much purely conventional reference to the nature gods of 
mythology, is phrased as the real poet* phrases. The seven lines 
of the little song in The Old Wives Tale begi n ning, ‘Whenas the 
rye reach to the elfin,’ are gracefuily pictorial ; but the following 
lines from The Araygnemetd of Paris show Peele at his best, as he 
breaks through the fetters of conventionalism into finely poetic 
expression of his own sensitive observation : 

Not Iris, in her pride and bravery, 

Adorns her arch with such variety; 

Nor doth the milk-white way, in frosty night, 

Appear so fair and beautiful in sight. 

As done these Helds, and groves, and sweetest bowers. 
Bestrewed and deck’d with parti-coloured flowers. 

Along the bubbling brooks and silver glide, 

That at the bottom do in silence slide; 

The water-flowers and lilies on the banks. 

Like blazing comets, bnrgeen all in ranks; 

Under the hawthorn and the poplar-tree, 

Where sacred Phoebe may delight to be. 

The primrose, and the purple hyacinth. 

The daii^ty violet, and the wholesome minth, 

The doubly daisy, and the gowslip, t|ueen 
Of summer flowers, do overpeer the green ; 

And round about the valley as ye pass^ 

Ye may ne see for peeping flowers the grass ; . . . 

Is there not in the itajicised lines something of that peculiar 
ability which reached its full development in the mature 
Shakespeare — the power flashing l)efore us in a line or two 
something definitive both as a picture and in beauty of phrase ? 

One suspects that Peele, in the later years df his life, gave 
his time more to pageants tlfttn to writing plays, and not un- 
willingly. He certainly wrote lord mayors* pageants — ^in 1686, 
for Woolstone Dixie, and, in 1691, his Discurms Astraeae for 
William Webbe. Moreover, all his plays except The Old Wives 
Tcde were in print by 1694, and even that in 1595. One of the 
• ’ 9—2 
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Merrie Conceited Jeete oj George Peele, those rather dubious bits 
of biography, tells us * George yras of a poetical disposition never** 
to write so long as his money lasted.’ Whether the Jeeta be 
authentic or not, those words probably state the whole case for 
Feele\ He was primarily a poet, with no real inborn gift for the 
drama, and he never developed any great skill as* a playwright 
This may have been because he could not ; the reason 'may, 
probablj^^ sought in the mood which finds expression in The Old 
Wives Tqfe — a mood partly amused by the popular crude forms of 
art partly contemptuous towards them. Consequently, as he went 
on with his work without artistic conscience, without deep interest 
in the form,<he could not*lift it; he could merely try to give an 
imperfectly educated public what he deemed it wanted. But even 
this compromise with circumstance could not \eep the poet from 
breaking through occasionally. And in his feeling for pure beauty 
-«^both as seen in nature and as felt in words — he is genuinely of 
the renascence. 

« 

Robert Greene, bom at Norwich in July 1558, took his B.A at 
St John’s, Cambridge, in 1578, and his M.A. at Clare hall in 1583. 
He was incorporated M.A. at Oxford in 1588. Apparently, 
between the times of taking his BA. and his M.A. degrees, he 
travelled, at least in Spain and Italy. Certaii\]y, then or later, 
he came to knbw other parts of the continent, for he says in his 
Notable Discovery ofCooanage, ‘ I have smiled with the Italian . . . 
eaten Spanish mirabolanes^.. Franco, Germany, Poland, Denmark, 

I know them all.’ That is, by the time he was twenty-five, he had 
had his chance to know at first hand the writings of Castiglione, 
Aric^to and MachiaveUi — ^the Italian authors^td whom his work is 
most indebted. He had had,* too, his chance of contrasting the 
newer learning of Italy with the traditional English teaching of his 
time. A man of letters curiously mingling artistic and Bohemian 
sympathies and impulses with puritanic ideals and tendencies, who 
had been trained in the formal learning of an English university, 
he was greatly stimulated by’ the varied renascence infiuences, 
and, by them, in many cases, was led, not to greater liberty, but to 
greater licence bf expression. As i^velist» pamphleteer and play- 
wright, he is always mercurial, but*always, no matter how large his 
borrowings, individual and contributive*. * 

^ Ab to the Merrie Conceited Jetit, of. ante, toI. it, ohap. ztz, p. 860, 

^ See, as to Ghreene’s literary activity pther than dramatic, vol. izi, ohap. zyi» 
pp. 858 ff. and vol. iv, chap, zvi, pp^. 818 fl. 
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Greene seems to have begun his varied literary career while 
•'still at Cambridge, for, in October 1680, the first part of his novel, 
MemiUict, was li^nsed, though it did not appear before 1583. In 
the latter year, the second part was licensed, though the first 
edition we have bears date 1593. We are not clear as to what 
exactly Qreeie was«doing between the time of taking the two 
degrees; but, in some way, it meant a preparation which made 
it possible for him to pour out, between 1583 and 15^ a rapid 
succession of some dozen love stories and ephemeral papiphlets — 
Morcmdo, PlcmetomacMa, Menaphon, Perimedei, Pemdoato, The 
Bpamish Masquerado, eta, eta That, during this time or later, 
Greene was either a clergyman or an actor has not Jbeen proved. 
About 1590, some unusually strong impulsion, resulting either 
from a long sicknels or, less probably, firom some such contrition 
as his B^>entamse says the eloquence of John More at one time 
produced in him, gave him a distaste for his former courses, in 
literary work as well as in general conduct. Certainly, as Churton 
Collins has pointed out, Greene’s Mourning Ckirm^iU, his Farewell 
to Polly, 1690 and 1691, and his Fiwon— which, though published 
after his death (1692) as written when he was moribund, was 
evidently, for the most part, composed about 1690— show this 
changed mood. Indeed, the mood was sufficiently lasting for him 
to write, in 169S^ when he published his Philomela, 

I promised. Gentlemen, both in my Monming Garment and Farewell to 
Folly, never to busy myself about any wanton pamphlets again ... but yet 
am I oome, contrary to vow and promise, once again to the press with a 
labour of love, which I hatched long agv^ though now brought forth to 
light. 

In any case, it cannot be denied that his non-dramatic production 
in the two years of ISfe remaining before 1692 was, for the main part, 
very different from that which had preceded. Whether his series 
of coney-catching exposures formed part of a genuine repentance, 
it is quite impossible to tell\ The three or four pamphlets of this 
sort by Greene were not wholly the result of an observation which 
moved him irresistibly, pither through indignation or repentance, 
to frank speaking. 

Even more puzzling, however, than his change of attitud^ 
about 1590, or than his rftal feeling in his so-called exposures, is 
the question raised with much ingenious argument by Churton 
ColUns, whether Greene began his dramatic work earlier than 
1690. Greene himself says in his Repentance : ‘but after I had by 
1 Aa to this, see otKs, vpl. tv, pp. 819 It. 
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degrees proceeded Master of Arts (1683) I left the University and 
away to London, where . . . after a short time ... I became an author* * 
of plays and loTe^'pamphlets.’ That, certainly, dops not sound as if 
Greene did not write any plays for some seven years after he left 
Cambridge. Moreover, another passage* in Perimedes (1688) — 
‘Two mad men of Rome [that is London] had it in derision for 
that I could not make my verses jet upon the stage in tragical 
buskins ’-^is open to two interpretations: namely, that he was 
derided fpr not attempting to write blank verse plays, or for 
Mlure in the httempt^ Ohurton Collins skilfully emphasises 
what is true, that neither Nashe, in the prefoce to Mma/phon, 
nor any of ^he writers of commendatory verse accompanying 
Greene’s publications before 1690, mention his drama But it 
is to be noted that two of the four passagel cited by Churton 
CoUins are dated as early as 1688. Now, most recent opinion 
does not favour the conclusion that, before this date, Greene had 
produced any surviving work besides Alphonms and, in collabora- 
tion with Lod|jp, A Looldng Glaane for London and England. 
Even in 1689, Nashe, in his preface to Menaphon, was looking for 
evidence to elevate Greene above the writers of blank verse plays, 
and, therefore, would hardly have counted the two plays mentioned, 
or even Orlando, against such overwhelming successes as The 
SpanisJt TragedHe, Tamburlaine and Faustua. yor A Looldng 
Glasse was written in collaboration ; one or both of the others may 
have been merely burlesque of the new high-flown style ; and there 
is more than a suspicion that Alphonam was a failure. As will 
be seen when the probable dates of the plays remaining to us are 
considered, the safer statement, probably, is that, although Greene 
had been writing playij before 1689, he had not accomplished 
anything which could be comp&red on approximately equal terms 
with the original achievements of Marlowe or of Kyd, and that his 
best dramatic work was produced in 1690 or after this date. 

The dramatic work remaining to us which is certainly his is 
smalL A lost play of Job is entered in the Stationers’ register in 
1694 as his. The attribution to him of Sefimne on the authority of 
the title-page of the flrst edition, 1694, and of two quotations as- 
signed to him b> Allot in Engkmd^ Pamaama, 1600, which are 
found in this particular play, is not accented by either k, W. Ward 
or C. M. (3ayley; uid Churton Collins sayft that his authorship is 

> Churton Collins, unfortunate^ for his argument, seems to farour both opinions. 
See p. 75, toI. i, of his Piays and Poem$ of Bfbtrt Qreent^ where he holds the former 
opinion ; and p. 40 of his introduetion,«where, apparently, he holds the seoond. 
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^‘too doubtful to justify auy editor including [it] in Greene’s works.’ 

* It is now generally admitted that ho was not the author of 
Jfucetforus, or of Trofubkaome Raigne of John, King of 
England, which have sometimes been assigned to him. It seems 
all but impossible to determine Greene’s share in the First Part 
qfthe Contention beUmxt die Homes of Yorke and Lancaster and 
The True Tragedie <f Richard, Duke of Yorke. Critical opinion, 
following the lead of Miss Lee, is, on the whole, dispose^to favour 
the view that Greene had some share in the work, but tjhere, and 
to what extent, are mere matters of conjectured On the other 
hand, the attribution to him of George a Greene, the Pinner of 
Weikefidd is not to be waived. This attribution arises from 
two manuscript statements in sixteenth century handwriting on 
the title-page of l!ho 1590 edition in the duke of Devonshire’s 
library, ‘Written by... a minister,' who ac[ted] the piner’s pt in 
it himselfe. Teste W.*Shakespea[re],’ and ‘ Ed. Juby saith that ye 
Play was made by Bo. Gree[ne].’ It is certainly curious that the 
play is not known to have been acted until after Gj^eene’s death, in 
1693, though Henslowe does not mark it as new at that time. The 
Sussex men, too, who appeared in it, though they had given two 
performances of Frier Bacon, with Greene’s former company, seem 
never to have owned any of the unquestioned plays of Greene. 
On the other hand, there certainly are resemblances betWen the 
play and the dramatist’s other work, and though, when taken 
together, these are not sufficiently strong to warrant acceptance 
of the play as certainly Greene’s, no, recent student of his Avork 
has been altogether willing to deny that he may have written it. 
If it be Greene’s, it is a late play, of the period of James IV. 

The two most recent students of Grepne, C. M. Gayley^n his 
RepremnMtive Comedies and Chbrton Collins in his Plays and 
Poems of Robert Greene, working independently, agree tW the 
order of Greene’s plays remaining to us should be, Alphonsm, 
A Looking Glasse for^ London and England, Orlcmdo Fvrioso, 
Frier Baeon and Frier Bdngay and James IV. A Looking 
Glasse may best be considered iil treating Lodge’s dramatic work 
Alphonsm bears on the title of its one edition, 1699, the words, 
‘Made by R G.’ Neither, its exact sources 'nor the original 
date of performance is’ kuowa It is evidently modelled on 
TamXmrlmne, aiming fib catch some of its success either by direct, 
if ineffectual, imitation, or by burlesque. Its unprepared events, 
its sudden changes in character and its general extravagance 

* Cr. jKwt, ohsp. Tn. 
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of tone, ferour the recent suggestion that it is burlesque rather^ 
than mere imitation. Here is no attempt to visualise and 
explain a somewhat complex central figure, in itself a great con- 
trast with Tamimrlaine. Bather, with the slenderest thread of 
fact, Greene embroiders wilfully, extravagantly. The characters 
are neither real nor clearly distinguished. Whatevor may be the 
date of the play in the career of Greene, it is, from its verse and 
its lack of/echnical skill, evidently early dramatic work. Churton 
Collins, resting on resemblances he saw between Alphonms and 
Spenser’s C<m]^iwts, wished to date the beginning of Greene’s 
dramatic work in 1691. That this theory separates Alphmms 
widely from *the success of Tamburlaine in 1687 seems hlmost 
fatal to it ; for the significance of A^homus, either as imitation or 
as burlesque, is lost if there was so wide a gap as this between it 
and its model It seems better, on the metrical and other grounds 
stated by C. M. Gayley, to accept drea 1687 as its date. Moreover, 
it should be noted that so early a date as this for Greene as play- 
wright fits the w>rds already quoted from his Repentance in regard 
to his having begun as a dramatist shortly after he left the uni- 
versity. 

In 1692, Greene was accused of having sold Orlando Fuiioso 
to the Admiral’s men, when the Queen’s men, to whom he had 
already sold it, were in the country. This serves to identify the 
author, who is ilbt named on the title-page of either the 1694 or 
the 1699 edition. Its references to the Spanish Armada, and the 
common use by it and Peii-medee, 1688, of five names approxi- 
mately the same, favour drca 1688 for its date. The earliest 
record of Frier Bacon and Frier Bongay is under 19 February 
1691/S in Henslowe’s diary, when it is not marked as new. It was 
published in 1694. Were we s&re whether it follows or precedes 
Faire Em, with which it has analogies, it would be easier to date. 
If it preceded, it belongs to about July or August 1689; if it 
followed, then 1691 is the better date. In either case, it is, perhaps, 
striking that there occurs in the play the name Vandermast, which 
appears, also, in Greene’s Fm(m,‘written, as Churton Collins shows, 
so early as 1690, although not published till later. Though the name 
appears in the clipbook which, seenyngly, was the source of the 
play, no such coqjurer is known to history.^ This tendency to use 
common names in pamphlet and in play has already been remarked 
in Perimedes and Orlando Furioeo. Greene may have borrowed 
it from his own play, 'This would fyvour the 1689 date for Flier 
Bacon and Frier Bongay. Or,_ the play may have borrowed from 
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the Fmon, in which case the evidence points to 1691. The, 

' Scottish History of James IV, daine at Floddm is not at all, 
as its title suggests, a chronicle play, but a dramatisation of the 
first novel of the third decade of Giraldi Cinthio’s HeccUommithi. 
It dearly shows some interpolation; nor is it indubitable that the 
interludes of Gberonv king of the furies, were an original part 
of the play or by Greene. Certain resemblances between this 
play and Oreenes Mourning Gorment, 1690, besides ref^nces by 
Dorothea to the Irish wars and complications with France, point 
to 1690 — 1 as a probable date for this play. 

If Nashe’s statement be true, that Greene produced more than 
four other writers for his company, and « play each quarter, surely 
we must have but a small portion of his work Yet what we have 
is marked by no su^ range of experiment as we noted in Peele’s 
few plays. His sources, so £sr as known, are romantic — Ariosto’s 
Orla/ndo Furioso, a novel of Giraldi Ointhio and a series «f 
fantastic tales about two coqjurers. He handled his sources, too, 
in the freest possible way, sometimes using then^as little more 
than frames on which to hang his own devices. In Alphonsm, for 
instance, it is nearly impossible to tell whether he had in mind 
either of two historical figures — ^Alphonso Y, king of Aragon, Sicily 
and Naples, who died in 1454, and Alphonso I, king of Ara^fon and 
Navarre, who di<id in 1134. Probably, here, as in Orkmdo, where 
he follows Ariosto closely only in a few details, ard in James IV, 
where he deliberately foists upon a seemingly historical figure 
incidents of pure fiction, he rather useji well known names because 
he may thus interest the prospective auditor than because either 
these figures or the historical material itself really interest him. 

Nashe called *Greene ‘a master of his craft’ in the efrt of 
plotting. This ment in him has nfit been enough recognised ; but 
any careful comparison of sources and play in the case of Frier 
Bacon or James IV will show that he was alive to the essentials 
of good play-writing and sensitive to the elements of inherent or 
potential interest in his mateAaL In Frier Bacon, ho develops 
the mere hint of the old»romancd* that a maid Mellisant had two 
suitors, and that she preferred the gentleman to the knight, into 
the somewhat idyllic inddeiijs of Margaret of IVessingfield, Lacy 
and the king. He shifts* the order of the stories at will and 
binds together rather skUfiilly those he selects. .He adds several 
characters ; and he vividly develops others only barely suggested. 
In the opening act, he cleverly creates interest and suspense. In 
> Chsp. XT (1680). Sea Chnrton CvUius’s Ortent, toI. u, p. 12. 
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Jame$ !¥, he shows right feeling for dramatic condensation by 
representing the king as in love with Ida even at the time of his 
marriage with Dorothea, thus getting rid of the opening detmls of 
Cinthio’s story. By making Ateukin witness the collapse of his plans 
rather than hear of it, as in the story, he meets the eternal demand 
of an audience to see for itself what is important in«the motives of 
a central figure. The letter incident he changes for the sake of 
greater simplicity and verisimilitude. In other words, he is no 
haphazaiti dramatic story teller ; for his own time, he certainly 
is a master in Vhe craft of plotting. 

Moreover, as he matures, he grows to care as much for 
character asvfor incident, us his development of Nano, Margaret 
and Dorothea proves. Nashe, thinking of Greene’s novels, called 
him the ‘Homer of women’; and it would not be wholly unfitting 
to give him that designation among pre-Shakespearean dramatists. 
With him, as with Kyd, the love stoi^ becomes, instead of a 
by-product, central in the drama — ^not merely the cause of 
ensuing situation, but an interest in itself To see clearly what he 
accomplished for romantic comedy, one should compare his 
James IV with Common Conditions. Greene took over the mad 
romanticism of the latter production, of which Peele was already 
making fun — all this material of disguised women seeking their 
lords or lovers, of adventure by flood and field-i-but, by infusing 
into it sympathetic and imaginative characterisation, he transmuted 
it into the realistic romance that reaches its full development in 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Nigkt) CymheUne and The Winter's Tale. 
As Lyly had broken the way for high comedy by his dialogue, the 
group of people treated and his feeling for pure beauty, so Greene 
brokfi the way for it on the side of story — an e^eihent which was to 
play an important part in Shakespeare’s romantic work. He sup- 
plies just what Lyly lacked, complicated story and verisimilitude, 
and, above all, simple human feeling. Thomas Kyd, in his ^pa/nish 
Tragedie, had raised such material as, that of Tcmored amd 
Gismunda to the level of reality, making the love story central 
Thus, Kyd opened the way to real tragedy. On the level, perhaps 
somewhat lower, of romantic comedy, Greene’s verisimilitude is 
equal The mord we study these mei^, t^e more true in many cases 
we find contemporary Judgment. *As C}iettle said, Greene, in 
1690 — 2, was ‘4he only commedian of a vulgar writer in this 
country.’ 

Thomas Lodge, bom 1668, was educated at Trinity college 
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Oxford; the exact dates of his degrees are not known. He was a 
•^inan of manifold activities. As pamphleteer, he wrote against 
Stephen Qosson fa defence of the staged He began his play 
writing as early as 1682, and his novel writing as early as 1584 
with The DdeetaMe Hiitorie of Forbonius and Priaceria. He 
took part in the expedition to Tercer and the Canaries in that year, 
and whiled away the tiresome hours of the voyage by writing the 
source of Aa You Like It, namely Roaalynde. Euphu^' golden 
Ugaeie. On his return home, he published a book of vers^, Seillaea 
Metamorphoaie. Just before setting out on It voyage with 
Cavendish in 1692, he had published an historical romance. 
The Hiatory of Robert, aecond Duke »of Normandy, aumamed 
Robin the Divdl ; during his absence. Greene published for him 
his Evphuea Shadthe, and so facile was Lodge that, immediately 
on his return, he printed another historical romance. The Life and 
Dealh of WiUiam Longbeard, and his book of sonnets call<)d 
Phillia. There followed on these the publication of his two plays. 
The Wounda of CiviU War and A Looking Gla^ for London 
and England, 1694, though the latter play was undoubtedly 
written much earlier ; his book of verse, A Fig for Momua, 1696 ; 
and his romantic story, A Margarite of America, 1596. The 
cessation of imaginative work by him after this date, though he 
lived on till 1635, is curious. He had become a convert to the 
church of Rome : for this, the influence of his secand wife, herself 
a Roman Catholic, may have been responsibla After all his 
roving, he settled down to the life of a physician in London, though, 
for a time, before 1619, he was forced to live and practise in the 
Netherlands, because of complications in his London life. 

Evidently, the»activities of the man wepe varied. Of his plays, 
only two surviva fnasmuch as neftwo critics agree with regard to 
the exact parts to be assigned to Greene and Lodge in A Looking 
Glaeae for London and Englomd, and since the only other play by 
Lodge detds with wholly difierent material, it is nearly impossible 
to judge his characteristics orf the basis of A Looking Glaaae — 
one of the last survival^ in mo(fified form, of the disappearing 
morality. The Wounda of CiviU War is a TUua Andronioua, 
with all the thrills and hoirors left out Monotonous in style 
and in treatment, it is eindeiitly the work of a man neither by 
instinct nor by training a dramatist It shoves, however, the 
jumbling of grave and gay usual at the time, without any of the 

* See po$t, yol. yi, ohep. »y. As (o Lodge’s romances see yoL ni, chap, xvi, 
pp. 860, S68 f. 
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saTing humour which kept Shakespeare, after his salad days, from 
disastrous juxtapositions of this nature. ' 

Lodge added nothing to the development of t^te English drama. 
With 'his oare in every paper boat,’ he, of course, tried his hand 
at the popular form. Starting with a University man’s suspicion 
of it as essentially unliterary, his feeling, probably turned to 
contempt when he made no real succesa At any rate, in 1689, 
in his Metamorphom, he gave over the stage, deciding 

70 vrrite no more of that whence shame doth grow: 

Or tie ihy pen to penny knaves’ delight, 

But live with fame and so for fame to write. 

Lodge, at bc|it but a wayj^u^r in the hostel of the drama, made 
way for a throng of inpouring enthusiasts — and made way 
contemptuously. 

, Thomas Nashe, though younger than Lodge, turned aside, like 
Peele, from his real bent into drama, but not, like Peele, to 
remain in it and to do a large amount of work. He left St 
John’s, CambriSge, in the third year after taking his B.A., because 
of some offence given to the authorities, and visited France and 
Italy. Returning to London, he not only published his Ana- 
tomie of Ahmrditie and his preface to Greene’s Menaphon, both 
of 1689, but entered with enthusiasm into the virulent Martin 

' f* 

Marprelate controversy*. Nor was his interest decreased when the 
quarrel became a personal one between him and Gabriel Harvey, 
^e long series of politico-religious and maliciously personal 
pamphlets poured out by him for some seven years made him 
so noteworthy that it is not surprising he should have taken 
advaxtage of his reputation by writing for the^ stage. Whether 
he worked with Marlowe on Dido Queene of €ar(hage, published 
1694, or finished a manuscript left incomplete by the former, is not 
clear. Nor is it safe to base judgment of his dramatic ability on 
this play because of the contradiction by critics in the apportion- 
ing of authorship. Of the lost Jdt of Dbga, he says himself that 
he wrote only the induction and>the first j^t. When the play bred 
trouble and Nashe, as author, was lodged in the Fleet for a time, 
he maintained that he was not really responsible for the contents 
of the play. But any reader of his'pataphlets will need no proof 
that even an induction and a first act, if by Nashe, might contmn 
much venom, hummet'a Last WiU and Testament, acted at or 

> See vol. in, chap, xvn, pp. 892 ff. As fo Nashe’s other pamphlets and prose 
iiotion; see ibid. chap, xvx, pp. 862 fl. . 
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near Croydon in 1692, gives little opportunity to judge Nashe’s 
**red dramatic quality. It suggests both a morality and a play 
written for a special occasion. Nashe here shows himself ingenious, 
at times amusing, satirical as always. But to know Nashe at 
his best in what is really individual to him, one must read Ins 
pamphlets, or, bette\; still, his Ur^fortunaSie Traveler, of 1594, 
the first of English picaresque novels. The dramatic work of 
Nashe suggests that he has stepped aside into a popular form 
rather than turned to it irresistibly. He cannot, 'flke Lyly, 
adapt renascence ideas to the taste and the idAls of *the most 
educated public of the time ; nor is he even so successful as Peele, 
who, like him, stepped aside, but who succeeded well, enough to be 
kept steadily away from what he could do best Nashe is far 
enough from GreeAe, who, whatever his ideas gained from the 
university and from foreign travel, could so mould and adjust 
them as to be one of the most successful of popular dramatist}. 

As a group, then, these contemporaries illustrate well the 
possible attitudes of an educated man of their time toward 
the drama. Midway between Lyly and his successful practice 
of the drama, which, for the most cultivated men and women of 
his day, maintained and developed standards supplied to him, 
at least in part, by his university, and Thomas Lodge, who put 
the drama aside, as beneath a cultivated man of manifold sCCtivities, 
stand Nashe, Peele and Greene. Nashe, feeling the attraction of 
a popular and financially alluring form, shows no special fitness 
for it, is never really at home in it and gives it relatively little 
attention. Peele, properly endowed* for his best expression in 
another field, spends his strength in the drama because, at the 
time, it is the easiest source of revenue, and turns from the drama 
of the cultivated to the drama of the less cultivated or the un- 
cultivated. Greene, from the first, is the frcile, adaptive purveyor 
of wares to which he is helped by his university experience, but 
to which he gives a highly popular presentation. Through Nashe 
and Lodge, the drama ^ns ilbthing. Passing through the hands 
of Lyly, Greene and ev§n Peele,* it comes to Shakespeare some- 
thing quite difierent from what it was before they wrote. 

University-bred one and all, these five men were proud of their 
breeding. However severd fr^ time to time might be their censures 
of their intellectual mbther, they were always ready to take arms 
against the unwarranted assumption, as it seemed to them, of cer- 
tain dramatists who lacked this university training, and to confuse 
them by the* sallies of their Mt. pne and all, they demonstrated 
their right to the title bestowed upon them— ‘university wits.’ 
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MARLOWE AND KYD 
Chronicle Histories 

Whether, in|8trict chronology, we should say Kyd and Marlowe 
rather than Marlowe and Kyd is but a minor problem of precedence. 
Even if it jhe found, as some suspect to be ^the case, that The 
Spanish Tragedie is earlier than Tamburlaine, we need not 
disturb the traditional order ; for Marlowe, more truly than his 
contemporary, is the protagonist of the tragic drama in England, 
and, in a more intimate sense, the forerunner of Shakespeare 
and his fellows^ After all, the main consideration is that the two 
poets may be grouped together, because, in ways complementary 
to each other, they show the first purpose of the higher and more 
serious type of English tragedy, the first hints of the romantic 
quality )rhich is the literary token and honour of their successors, 
and, if Lyly be joined with them, the training and technical circum- 
stance of Shakespeare himself. 

Of the life of Christopher MarloweS son of a Canterbury shoe- 
maker and a clergyman’s daughter, there is little on record. To 
some of his contemporaries, and, unfortunately, to later biographers, 
interest in his personality has been confined to an exaggerated tale 
of blasphemy and evil living ; above all, to his, death at the early 
age of twenty-nine, in a tavern ^rawl at Deptford, by the hand of 
a ‘ bawdy serving-man,’ named Archer, or Fraser, or Ingram. The 
recent elucidation of the facts of the poet’s career at Cambridge 
has happily diverted attention from the sordid ending and adjusted 
the balance of the scanty biography. In this short career there 
must, of necessity be little availaole to the antiquaiy ; and yet we 
know as much of the man Marlowe as of the man Shakespeare, or, 
indeed, of any of £he greater Elizabetl^aiis, Jonson excepted. 

Marlowe proceeded firom the King’s school at Canterbury to 
Bene’t (now Corpus Christ!) Coll^, Cambridge, about Christinas 

^ This is the baptismal form, but the poet’s father is referred to as * Marley ’ or 
* Marlyn,’ and, in the Cambridge records, the name is spelt *Marlin,’ *Marlyn,’ * Marlen,’ 
*Malyii.’ In 1588, he is described as .‘Christopher Marley of London,* and Peele 
speaks of * Marley, the Muses’ darling.’ i 
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1680. He was in residence, with occasional breaks, till 1687, when 
•he took his master's degree, following on his bachelor’s in 1683—4. 
There is evidence that, soon after 1587, he had fiJlen into dis- 
fttTour at the university, and was already settled in London. 
He had probably been there for some time before the production 
of Tamimrlairie in that year or the next The interval between 
graduation an^ the appearance of this play is ingeniously filled in for 
us by Collier. We must, however, treat the ballad of The Atheist's 
Tragedie, which describes Marlowe’s actor’s life adft riot in 
London, as one of Collier’s mystifications, and, W>gethet with it, 
the interpolation in Henslowe’s diary (fol. 19 v.) about ‘addicions’ 
to Dr Fawstus and a * prolog to Marloes tambelan.’ Cunningham’s 
suggestion that the young poet sought adventure as a Wdier in the 
Low Countries, as <{onson did later, may be correct ; but it must 
be proved on other grounds than his ‘femiliarity with military 
terma’ It is useless to speculate on the causes of the Cambridge 
quarrel and his alleged restlessness. Malone’s view that Marlowe 
had become heretical under the influence of Francis Kett, fellow 
of Bene’t, was based on a misconception of Ketifs doctrine. If 
Kett resigned his fellowship in 1680^ it would be hard to prove 
any association between him and Marlowe. The only extant piece 
which, with some show of reason, may be ascribed to this early 
period is the translation of Ovid’s Amores {Certaine of Ovids 
Elegies), which ^as printed posthumously, c. 159^. As an inter- 
pretation of the text, it does not reach even the indiSerent level of 
Elizabethan scholarship, but it conveys the sensuous quality of 
the original Marlowe’s early choice of this subject and of another 
in the same vein (said by Warton to have been The Rape ofHde/n 
by Coluthus, uon-^xtant) has many parallels in contemporary litera- 
ture; but it has greater value as g commentary on the later work 
of the poet who, unlike Shakespeare, was not allowed time to 
outlive his youthful passion. We might find in the eighteenth 
elegy {Ad Maerum) of the second book of his 0-vid a motto for 
his coming endeavour, >i^hen, sitting ‘in Venus’ slothful shade,' he 

Yet tragedies tind sceptres fill’d my lines. 

But, though 1 apt were for such high designs. 

Love laughSd at my cloak. • 

* V 

If, later, he forsook the .shade for the ‘stately tent of war,’ it was 
because his passion had been transformed, not 'because he had 
grown old. 

1 Ose Dictionary of National Biography, art. * Marlowe.’ 
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lil^lowe’a first original work was the two parts of Ta/mJmrlaine 
the GrM, played in 1687 or 1688, and printed in 1690. Thet>, 
grandeur of the style, the gorgeous strutting of Alleyn in the 
title rdle, the contrast of the piece with the plays which had held 
the popular stage, gave Ta/mburlaine a long lease of popularity ; so 
that the Water Poet could truly say that the hero was not so 
famous in his own Tartary as in England. ' How strongly it im- 
pressed the public mind may be gauged by the number of attacks, 
some rea&jnably satirical, others merely spiteful, which came from 
literary 'rivals., From this onslaught, directed against what 
appeared, to classicists (like Jonson) and to ‘rhyming mother 
wits,’ to be an intolerable breach of all the laws of ‘ decorum,’ has 
sprung the tradition of ‘bombast’ and ‘brag’ which has clung to 
Marlowe’s literary name — a tradition which is, at fruit, not because 
it has no measure of truth, but because it neglects much that is 
not less true. 

* This sudden success confirmed Marlowe in his dramatic 
ambition. Hard words like Nashe’s about ‘idiote art-masters... 
who . . . think tC outbrave better pens ’ could not deter this young 
Tamburlaine of the stage. On the heels of his first triumph came 
The tragieaU History of Dr Faustm, probably produced in 1688, 
though its entry in the Stationers’ register is as late as January, 
1601, and the earliest known edition is the posthumous quarto of 
1604. Interest in this play — a boldly drawn stfidy of the pride 
of intellect, as 'consuming as the Tartar’s ambition — ^has been 
seriously warped by speculation on the crude insets of clownage. 
Many readers have felt that the comic scenes are disturbing 
frctors in the progress of the drama, and that Marlowe’s text 
has suffered from playhouse editing. The preemption is sup- 
ported by the evidence of ,the printer Jones, who tells us 
apologetically, in his edition of Tamhwrlaine, that he ‘ purposely 
omitted. .. some fond and frivolous gestures, digressing, and, in my 
poor opinion, far unmeet for the matter.’ He saw the ‘ disgrace ’ 
of mixing these things in print ‘ with such matter of worth.’ The 
bias for ‘decorum’ may, however, be too strong, and there may 
be reasons derived frnm consideration ot the historical sentiment 
of the popular drama and of Marlowe’s artistic mood to make 
us pause in sayi^ that the originabhas been greatly, and sadly, 
altered. As bibliography cannot help us, the position of these 
alleged ‘addiciofis’ of tomfoolery and squihs in the Marlowe canon 
becomes a purely critical matter. 

The same problem, but in a more difiicult form, is presented in 
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tho next play, TheJtwof M€dta,. The first record of this piece is in 
.•Henslowe’s diary, February 1692, and two years later it is named 
in the Stationers’, register ; but, as there is no evidence that it was 
printed before 16.33, when it received the editorial care of Thomas 
Heywood, we have a ibady excuse for disclaiming the poorer 
passages as t^e result of the playhouse practice of ‘writing-up’ 
for managerial ends. Yet, here again, caution is necessary, before 
we say that only in the earlier acts, in which Barabbas i[y>resented 
with little less than the felicity and dramatic mastery pf Shake- 
speare’s Jew, do we have the genuine Marlowe. • 

Tcnhbwrlaine, Dr JFattstus and The Jew of Malta constitute 
the first dramatic group. In his next play The J^rovhlesmne 
Raigne and Lamentable Deabh of Edward the Second\ Marlowe 
turned from romantic tragedy to history. It is the first English 
‘history’ of the type which Shakespeare has given in Richard 
//; a drama of more sustained power, and showing some ef 
Marlowe’s best work. It is this sustained power which has won for 
it, since Charles Lamb’s time, the honour of comp^ison on equai 
terms with the later masterpiece ; and, on the other hand, has 
stimulated the suspicion of Marlowe’s responsibility for the in- 
equalities of the earlier plays. The most convincing proof of the 
dramatist’s genius is conveyed in the transformation of the existing 
‘chronicle’ habit ^f the popular stage into a new genre. A fitth and 
a sixth play — The Massacre at Paris and The Tvagedie of Dido 
Queene qf Carthstge — complete the list of the accredited dramas. 
The first known edition of the former has been dated between 
1596 and tlie close of the century^ ; the earliest text of the latter 
belongs to the year 1594. In these, it must be admitted, the 
suspicion of patchwork is reasonably stropg, especially in Bido, 
where Nashe is ope&ly named on 4ie title-page as a sharer in the 
work. The literary interest of The Massacre is very smali, except, 
perhaps, in the second scene, where Guise’s speech has the ring of 
Tamlmrlaine : 

• 

Give me a look, that, when 1 bend the brows. 

Pale death may walk in fiimws of my face; 

A hand, that with a grasp may gripe the worlde; etc. 

An ingenious suggestion hj^s l^en made that, in the more extra- 
vagant passages in Didp, su^ as the description of the death 
of Priam*, which Shakespeare parodied in Ho/ndet^ Nashe was 

^ Perhaps acted in 1592 ; and printed in 1593, before the appearance of the first 
eztanC text by Willem Jones. , 

^ This play may have been composed before 1598. 

B. L. V. CU. ^11. 


* Act II, sc. 1. 
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‘laughii^ in his sleeve,’ and showing that he had leamt the 
trick of ^bragging blank verse’ and could swagger in ‘drumming” 
decasyllabons.’ It is better to take such passages at their poor 
face value, and to say that they cannot well be Marlowe’s, even at 
his worst. Such blatant lines as fall to Dido when she addresses 
the ‘ cursed tree ’ which bears away the Troj^n^ : , 

And yet I blame thee not: thon art but wood. 

The water, which our poets term a nymph, 

^^>Why did it suffer thee to touch her breast, 

And shrunk not back, knowing^ my lo?e was there ? 

cannot be by Marlowe; or even by Nashe, whether in prankish 
or in serious mood. 

In these 'six plays wd have all the dramatic work directly 
planned, and, with minor reservations, writ^p, by Marlowe. It 
would be foolish to claim that the texts are approximately pure ; 
but till a more exact canon of criticism than that a young genius 
inay not be astouudingly unequal in his handling be available, we 
prefer to hold him responsible for nearly all that goes to the 
making of the turrent texta The terms of this vexing problem of 
collaboration are changed when we come to consider Marlowe’s 
claims to a share in other men’s work. Here, it is clear that the 
plea must be that certain passages are in the manner of Marlowe, 
and of Marlowe at his best There are few, if any, tests left to us, 
save the risky evidence of style — all the more risky in the case of 
a writer who is severely judged as an extravagant Thus, Locrine 
appears to Malone — ^and as a firm article of his critical faith — ^to 
resemble the style of Marlowe ‘more than of any other known 
dramatick author of that age.’ It would be as difficult to make 
this ^trange claim good as it has been to show the play to be 
Shakespeare’s^ So, too, with J^dward III — or 'an earlier draft of 
that pseudo-Shakespearean play — which Fleay described, without 
evidence and against probability, as Marlowe’s gift to his successor. 
Not less peremptorily may be dismissed the miserable play A Larum 
for London which Collier tried tq foist on the dramatist on the 
strength of some forged rigmarple on his copy of that piece^ ; and 
LuMa Dominion; Or, The Laaciviom Qwkn (printed in 1657), which 
Collier, by way of amends, showed to contain allusions to events 
posterior to Marlowe’s death ; and, ^th these two. The Maiden' a 
Holiday (now losf^ through Warburton’s cook), a comedy asso- 

i. 

^ Act IV, sc. 4. 

^ See potit chap, x, where some striking resemblances between Locrine and The 
SpanUh Tragedie are pointed out. ^ 

* Bulleu’s Marlowe^ vol. i, p. Ixxiv, 
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dated with the name of Day, who was not at work in Marlowe’s 
‘lifetime. 

There remain^ the question of Shakespearean association. Four 
points of contact hare been assumed ; in Kvng John, in The 
Taming of tile Shrew, 'in Titm Androniem, and in the three 
parts of Henitff VI. •That Marlowe had any share in the old play 
The TrouMeeome Raigne of John, King of England cannot be 
admitted ; the refutation lies in the appeal of the pr^ogue for 
welcome to a ‘ warlike Christian and your countryman ’ figim those 
who had applauded the infidel Tamburlaine. That Marlowe is the 
author of the older shrew play, The Taming of a Shrew, is not 
more reasonable ; for the mosaic of quotations and wminiscences 
of Tamburlaine and Dr Famtue prove, if they prove anything, that 
the author could tfot be the writer of these plays. There is a 
spirit of burlesque throughout in which the most incorrigible self- 
critic would have hesitated to indulge, and which only a ‘ trans- 
formed’ Marlowe would have essayed. In the case of the much 
debated Tittts Androniem and the three parts of H^ry VI there is 
some show of aigument for Marlowe’s hand. The more full-bodied 
verse of Titm, the metaphorical reach and, above all, tlie dramatic 
presentment of Aaron — which have helped to give the play a place 
in the Shakespearean canon — might well be the work of the author 
of Tamhurlain^ But similar arguments, not less plausilde, have 
discovered the pen of Peele, and of Greene. Mewe has been said 
for the view that Marlowe had a share in Henry VI ; but it is 
difficult to come nearer an admissiog of his association than to 
say that he probably had a hand in The Contention batoioot the 
twofamom Homes of Yorhe and LomcaMer (written before 1690) 
which serves as the basis of the Second Pgrt. We may guesS that 
he collaborated in &e revision of the Third Pa/rt ; but it is hard 
to find any hint of his style in the Fir^ Part, of which there is 
no evidence of an earlier version. On the other hand, it is clear 
that the author of the First Part was femiliar with Tamburlaine, 
and in a way not to be explained as reminiscence^. 

The chronology of Marlowe’s *non-dramatic work, other, and 

presumably later, than the translation of Ovid already named, has 

not been determined. Two poems Hero and Leander and The 

First Book of Lucan are entered in the Stationers’ register on 

28 September 1693, that is, nearly four monthB,after the poet’s 

death. The first, which had been left unfinished, was printed 

in 1698, and again in the same year, with the text completed by 
• • 

^ Cf. on this subject, jisst, chap. viii. 
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Ohapmah. The earliest known edition of the second is dated 
1600; in which year also appeared two short pieces, the songN 
'Come live with me and be my lore,’ in England s Hdieon (in 
luller form than the 1699 text in The Passionate Pilgrim), and 
the fragment ‘I walked along a streafh for pureness rare,’ in 
Englawds Pamassus\ The nearly simultaneous publication of 
these pieces appears to indicate an effort by friends to leave little 
or nothiq^ of the poet’s work unpriuted ; and the &ct supplies 
contempqirary evidence of a kind hai'dly consistent with the popular 
view of the disripute of Marlowe’s last years. Personal testimony 
from Edward Blunt (in his remarkable preface). Chapman and 
Nashe, supplemented by the praises which Hero and Leander 
won, from both Shakespeare and Jonson and from humbler artists 
like the Water Poet, should go far to reduce*lhe popular hyper- 
bole of Marlowe’s social and spiritual outlawry. 

• 

Since Marlowe’s day, when rivals burlesqued his style, opinion 
has been concqpied chiefly with the extravagance of his art, with 
his bombast and transpontine habit and, incidentally, with the 
craft of his dramatic verse. The fault of this criticism is that it is 
inadequate, that it enlarges on the accidental at the expense of the 
essential, and obscures both Marlowe’s individual merit as a poet 
and his* historical place in our literature. On t|je one hand, we 
make too inuclk of the youthfulness of his muse, of his restless 
longing and ‘ buccaneering ’ ; and, on the other, of his transitional 
or preparatory character. He is treated as a forerunner, a prede- 
cessor, a document for the prosodist ; rarely, and, as it were, by 
chance, is he held in our literary affection for his own sake. He 
docsliot stand out as Shakespeare or Jonson or Fletcher does from 
the rush of scholarly controvefsy : he is a ‘Ifnk,’ a ‘signpost,’ to 
the historian of the English drama. 

What is fundamental and new in Marlowe and was indeed his 
true aid to his dramatic successors is bis poetic quality— the gift 
of the ‘ brave translunary things ’ of Drayton’s eulogy. If there be 
anything in the common statement that Shakespeare is indebted 
to him, it is less for his great pattern of dramatic verse or even for 
his transformation of the crude history play than for the example 
of a free imagination, compassing gi^at Hungs greatly. It is harder 
to think of Shqkespeare’s profiting by direct study of Marlowe’s 

* To these has been added an unimportant Btegif on [Sir Boger] Manvood, pre- 
served in MS in a copy of the 1629 edition of Hero and Leander ; hut the ascription 
has amall authority, if any. * • 
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‘experiments’ in caesura and run-on lines than of his finding 
**encouragement in the wealth of metaphor and in the energy of 
the new drama. . In this poetic habit rather than in technical 
ingenuities are we to seek in such predecessors as Marlowe and 
Lyly for points of touch 'with Shakespeare. Let us, however, not 
exaggerate the borrowing : the kinship is of the age rather than 
of blood, the expression and re-expression of that artistic sense 
which marks off the literature of this period from all tha^had gone 
before. The interest of Marlowe’s work is that it is tlv first to 
show how the age had broken with tradition. If if unveil so much 
to us, it may have helped even Shakespeare to feel his own power 
and reach. This feeling or understanding, we may caM, though too 
crudely, the ‘borrowing’ from Marlowe. 

A careful comparison of Marlowe’s style, whether in verse- 
translation or in tragedy, with what had preceded, will show the 
insufficiency of the judgment that it is ‘youthful’ or ‘ preliminarjP.’ 
It is too full-bodied, too confirmed in its strength. It conveys the 
impression, even in those passages which have been tardily excused, 
of a vigour and richness of poetic experience fiir beyond what we 
find in the artist who is merely making his way or is toying with 
experiment If Marlowe foil to achieve the highest it is not 
because he is a little less than a true poet oi* because he cannot 
temper the enthusiasm of adolescence, but because the self-imposed 
task of transforming the ‘jigging veins’ of the national literature 
to statelier purpose was one of the hardest which genius could 
attempt The fomiliar epithet ‘titaipc,’ in which criticism has 
sought to sum up the poet’s unmeasured aspirations, or J. A. 
Symonds’s hard- worn phrase 't Amour de. T Impossible^’ may help 
us to express sonfotjuug of this imaginative vigour which wa^used 
in the transmutation of the old* dross. Marlowe has the self- 
possession of the strong man; he is no imitator, no pupil of a 
theory, Senecan or other, which he would substitute for what he 
found. The inequalities in his^art are the effect of this strength, 
rather than the signs of undeveloped power. To a genius richly 
endowed from the first, abd placra in such circumstance, literary 
development of the kind fomiliar to os in the careers of more 
receptive artists was impqssible. In his plays we pass suddenly 
from creditable verse to,lines of astounding power, both of imagery 
and form; and we do so again and again. It is not our uncertainty 
of the chronology of his plays which prevents our placing them in a 
series of accopaplishment, or c|,oubt of his genius which makes ns 

^ AUom * The Impossible Amour * (Symonds, Bhalupere's Fredtctuon (1884), p. 603.) 
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chary of joining in the wholesale condemnation of the interludes of 
clownage and extravagance preserved in the texts. There is no ‘ 
younger or more mature Marlowe as there is a, younger or more 
mature Shakespeare ; and this is so, not because Marlowe’s years 
^11 short of the time which brings the harvest to most men. 

The characteristics of Marlowe’s style <vhich Ae traditional 
criticism has singled out and deplored — ^the persistent hyperbole, 
the weal^ construction of the plays and their one-man and no- 
woman Ijpiitations, the lack of humour — ^are not to be confounded 
with the faults Vhich go by the same name in the work of weaker 
contemporaries. Nor is it enough to say, in partial excuse of 
the first, that all Elizabethans, including Shakespeare, are of 
necessity hyperbolic in habit, and that Marlowe’s excess is but the 
vice of that all-pervading quality. So much*ls certain : that the 
excess is not a mere makeweight or loading-on, to satisfy the 
clamour of the pit, and that the dramatist does not find an artistic 
pleasure in the mere use of bombast There is always Ae sense of 
intimacy, eveiyin the most extravagant passages, between the word 
and the situation which it expresses. The suggestion is literary ; 
seldom, if ever, theatrical 

Indeed, we are on safer ground for the appreciation of Marlowe 
if we approach him from the literary side. Though he served 
Englisli drama surpassingly well by giving it body and momentum, 
he rarely supplies a model in the technicalities of that genre. 
This is made clear, not only by the lack of variety in the choice of 
character and in the setting and construction, but by the absence 
of dramatic development in the portrayal of his heroes. What 
development we find is the outcome of a purely literary 
proc^, showing eloquence rather than actipif, a stately epical 
movement rather thaq the playwright’s surprises of situation and 
character. Even in the passage where Tamburlaine laments by 
the bed of his dying Zenocrate, the poet achieves great pathos 
not by the mere ‘stir’ of the scene, but.by that Miltonic know- 
ledge of word values, by the consmous (and rarely overconsdous) 
delight in anaphora and line ^ho (‘Te entertain divine Zeno- 
crate’), and by the climax of metaphor. We feel that by the 
sheer verbal music of the recurring name, as in the scene of Ae 
wooing^ and, again, in the great sjwech in part i, act T, sa 1, the 
poet attains a (dramatic efibet undramatically. When has the 
magic of the word been used to better purpose than in Ae 
passage in which Tamburlaine, after hearing th^ speeches of 

^ Pali I, Bot 1 , BO. 3. 
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Cosroe and Meander, and catching at the parting lines of the 
•'latter, 

Yoar majesty shall shortly have your wish, 

And ride in triumph through Persepolis, 

says, 

*And ride in triumph through Persepolis 1’ 

^ it no^ brave to be a king, Techelles? 

Usumcasane and Theridamas, 

Is it not passing brave to be a king, 

‘And ride in triumph through Persepolis ^ 

This is the word music which rings out of sucl^ lines %s 

By knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 

Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore, 

and gives Marlowe as well as Milton his place as an ‘ inventor of 
harmonies.’ 

Marlowe’s high seriousness (bluntly called lack of humour) sug- 
gests a further Miltonic analogy, and lends support to the vi^w 
that his cast of thought, unlike that of many of his great suc- 
cessors in the drama, found readier expression in the processional 
of the imagination than in episode and the conflict of character. 
His contemporary, Kyd, had a stricter conception of the purpose 
and method of the playwright ; but Marlowe’s gift of the secret 
of stateliness was the true capital and endowment of the Eliza- 
bethan drama. ^ * 

Two illustrations may be offered of Marlowe’s transforming 
power: one, his treatment of the chronicle play; another, his 
creation of blank verse as a dramatic instrument. 

The first examples of the Englisl? chronicle play belong to the 
early eighties of the sixteenth century. Historical personages 
appear in the drama of the transition, but neither in their«treat- 
ment nor in their* setting do wesfind anything which approaches 
what we must understand by a chronicle* play or ‘history.’ The 
use of historical material by the stage represents three artistic 
intentions, more or less distinct The first is didactic or satirical, 
and offers the key to' some bf the leading changes in the later 
morality. It appears e%Ely in the treatment of Bible story ; later, 
in the humanising of allegorical characters, as in the identification 
of Herod with ‘Cruelty’; later still, in the introduction of his- 
torical characters such as* caidinal Pandulfus and Stephen Langton. 
The second is patriotic* in motit", the expression of a strong national 
consciousness stirred by the political fervours of Elizabethan 
England, and stimulated on the literary side by Ibe appearance of 

1 Fart I, act^u, sc. 6. 
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a multitude of prose works on historical subjects. Here, we have the 
true beginnings of the dramatic ‘history’ ushered in by such plays'* 
as the old Henry V and Jadt Straw ; defined l%ter by Peele and 
Marlowe in their Edwards ; and, by the end of Elizabeth’s reign, 
already exhausted, after the masterpieces of Shakespeare. Hie 
third, the romantic, showing an interest in history because it offers 
an artistic relief from contemporaiy conditions, hardly fsdls under 
consideration at this point Something of its mood appears in the 
mythical lales crudely dramatised in the early Tudor period and 
utilised ^y the* Elizabethans ; but it was its strangeness, the 
opportunity given to fancy and emotion, which attracted the 
playwrights. ^It is the ‘ uqhistorical ’ sentiment of the romantic 
revival of a later century which turned to the Middle Ages for the 
sheer delight of treading forgotten paths amP escaping from the 
present. 

^ It is a reasonable question whether there is any such genre as 
the chronicle or history play, for the term, in its strictest sense, 
means no morejhan a play, presumably a tragedy, which draws its 
subject from the national annala The ‘history play,’ like the 
historical novel, is, at its best, an effort to analyse, by dramatic 
means, the development and effect of character. Rarely has it set 
itself the task of the general interpretation to which the historian 
proper committed. Being a study of charac|er which is in- 
cidentally historical, it does not stand apart from the accepted 
dramatic categories. The Elizabethan habit, &miliarised in the 
division of Shakespeare’s plays into ‘tragedies,’ ‘comedies’ and 
‘histories,’ has exaggerated the value of the distinction. The 
true interest of the matter is that, in the popular appeal to 
liistoi^ during the stirring close of the sixteenth century, uot a 
few of the greater playwrights* found their opportunity for the 
delineation of character in less tragic circumstance : seldom, 
perhaps only in Shakespeare, and in him not often, is the his- 
torical interpretation, the ‘truth’ of the ‘true’ tragedies, of any 
concern. Marlowe’s merit as the bhginner of the history play so- 
called lies in his humanising of the puppets of the Kynge Johan 
type, not in the discovery for us of the true Edward. 

Edward II is not the first of the patriotic plays which sup- 
planted the didactic and satirical moi'ality (the dramatic coimter- 
part of A Mirrw for Magistrates), or of the Senecan variants, 
from Cforbodue to The Mi^ortunes of Ariihar and Locrine. 
Of the extant forerunners, the roughly drawn Famous Victories 

Henry the fifth and Jaek,8trdko (printed in 1^93) may be 
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the earliest A third, Trotiblemm Raigne qfJohn, King of 
'EngUmdy in two parte (printed in 1691), supplies a link between the 
older King John by Bale and the later by Shakespeare, not merely 
as showing a progression in the treatment of a historical theme, bnt 
— and this gives force to the progression — in the humanising of the 
chief personages. This breaking with the dull habit of the chronicle 
play becomes clearer in Peele’s Edward I (even though much of 
the roughness of the earlier models remains), and in fhe First 
Part of die CowteMion bd/wixt the two famom Honseapf Yorke 
a/nd Lcmeaster and The True Tragedie of RudiarS, Duke of Yorke 
(represented in later form by Pa/rte II and III of Henry VI). We 
find like evidence in The True Tragedie of Richard d II (pnated 
in 1594) and in the * troublesome ’ text of / Henry VI, as it appears 
in the Shakespeare^olio. In this historical laboratory, in which 
some ask us to believe that Marlowe gained experience in the 
earlier texts on which Parte I and II of Henry VI were fonndeJ, 
as weU as in the Shakespearean revisions, and even in the Shake- 
spearean Part I, we have the making of Edward^ II, and, as a 
further efiect of the collaboration, of Richard 11. 

The praise of Edward II has probably been extravagant Be- 
cause it is the first historical play of the stricter type, and because 
there is more characterisation and episode in it than in his earlier 
plays, it is singled out as Marlowe’s best dramatic effort It is 
necessary to supplement this half-truth. Such improvement as it 
shows, in construction and in development of character, is less 
real than may seem. Every play ba§ed on intimate history has 
an advantage in these respects. The 'fine restraint’ for which 
Edward II has been admired is partly due to the &u:t that, 
unlike Richa/rd //^ with which it is oft^n compared, it chhoses 
a more extended period of action,*and is, ^erefore, compelled to 
congest or select the episodes. The condensation, which has in- 
duced some critics to speak of the simplicity of Marlowe’s treatment, 
makes agmnst the dramatic interest, and denies the dramatist, often 
at the most urgent moments, tlie opportunity of fuller character- 
isation. Even when we snake allowance for the greater number 
of characters of the first order and for the part of Isabella, it 
is impossible to separate the play from the earlier Marlowe 
category: not only because it is a re-expression of the simple 
problem of the impassioned resolute man, buh because it is 
fundamentally literary in its mood. Such difference as exists 
is the effect of the medium, and of that only. That the old 
literary bias is strong hardly requires illustration. The keynote 
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is struck in Gaveston’s opening speeches, especially in that 
beginning 

These ere not men for me; 

I mast hare wanton poets, pleasant wits, 

Muneians, 

in Edward’s talk with his friends in flight,(jand injihe debate on 
his abdication. We are disappointed of the stricter dramatic 
requirements, of (in Swinburne’s words) ‘the exact balance of 
mutual ^ect, the final note of scenic harmony between ideal 
conception and realistic execution.’ The characters do not 
‘secure or even excite any finer sympathy or more serious in- 
terest than |ittends on tl^ mere evolution of successive events 
or the mere display of emotions (except always in the great 
scene of the deposition), rather animal thtai spiritual in their 
expression of rage or tenderness or suffering'.’ We may go 
fprther and say that neither as a pure literary efibrt nor as a 
drama does Edward 11 overtop, at least in its finest single 
passages, what Marlowe has given us elsewhere. In the gruesome 
death scene, we hold breath no harder tlian we do at the critical 
moment of Faiistus’s career. In passion and word music, the play 
never surpasses the earlier pieces ; the shackles of the chronicle 
keep it, on the one hand, from the imaginative range of Tomdmr- 
ktine of Faustus, and, on the other, from the reach of great tragedy. 
Yet, as an effort to interpret history on the stage, it is the first 
of any account, and hardly inferior to what is reputed best in 
this genre. Independent of such merit as is individual to it as 
literature is the credit of Having reformed the awkward manners 
of the ‘true tragedies’ to statelier bearing. Marlowe satisfied 
the popular craving for the realities, as he had sought to satisfy 
the vaguer spiritual longings af his ambitioul age. In no single 
case is his achievement final or artistically complete; but the 
cumulative efibet of his insistence on a great idea, his nndiminished 
force of passion and his poetic fulness are his great gift to 
English tragedy. * 

To Marlowe’s literary instinct rathq^ than to his fiEunilty as a 
playwright the Elizabethan drama was indebted for the further 
gift of blank verse. Though the development of the instrument 
in his hands is the outcome of an ‘experience which, unlike 
Milton’s, was exclusively dramatic, it it easy to note that the 
phases of change, the discoveries of new effects, do not arise, as 
might be expected, from dramatic necessity. The plasticity of 

^ Age of Skakeipeare, 1908, p. 6. 
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Marlowe’s line, which is its most remarkable characteristic, is the 
* direct expression of his varying poetic mood, the ebb and flow 
of metaphor, the.organ and pipe music of word and phrase. The 
difierences are apparent when we pass from such lines as in the 
great apostrophe to Helen to these ^ : 

Froltn Soythfa to the oriental plage 
Of India, where raging Lantchidol 
Beats on the regions with his boisterous blows, 

To Amazonia under Capricorn; 

And thence as far as Archipelago, 

All Afrio is in arms with Tambnrlaine; 

and to these, in the first scene of The Jew of Malta t 

The weal^y Moor, that in the eastern rocks 
Without control can pick his riches up. 

And in his house heap pearls like pebble-stones, 

Receire them free, and sell them by the weight; 

Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 

Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds. 

Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, 

And seld-seeii costly stones of so great price, 

As one of them indifferently rated. 

And of a caret of this quantity, 

May serve in peril of calamity 
To ransom great kings from captivity. 

and to these, frivn Edward //* : 

The griefs of private men are soon allay’d,* 

But not of kings. The forest deer, being struck. 

Buns to an herb that closeth up the wounds; 

But when the imperial lion’s flesh is gor’d, 

He rends and tears it with his wrathfrl paw, 

And, highly scorning that the lowly earth 
Should«drink his blood, mounts up to the air. <t 

• • 

Such prosodic transitions do nbt show/ the intimate textual 
relationship to be found in Shakespeare’s plays. In Marlowe's 
verse, each and all sort with a variety of mood which, in origin 
and expression, is epical, at times lyrical, rarely dramatic. 

It is scarcely possible, without giving much space to illus- 
tration, to measure the»difierehces in technical accomplishment 
between Marlowe and the earlier practitioners in blank verse. It 
matters not whether we take Surrey’s rendering of the second and 
fourth Aeneidy which has the historical interest of being the first 
example of the naturalisation of the ^straunge meter,’ or GorhodWy 
also historically interesting as the ^ first document’ of dramatic 
blank verse jn English: in ^hese, it is as hard to foresee the 
^ Part n, act i, bo. 1. * * Act v, bc. 1. 
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finding of a new prosodic insthiment as in the experiments of ^ 
Drant and his circle. Indeed, in both, there is only a violation of*’ 
English sentiment; and nothing is given by way. of compensation, 
in the confusion of accent and quantity, the life of the verse has 
gone out; the quantitative twitchings never suggest vitality; 
each line is cold and stiff, laid out with its neighbours, in the 
chance companionship of a poetic morgm. These conditions are 
not entir^ wanting in Marlowe : we see them when we institute 
a close comparison with Shakespeare and Milton. Nevertheless, 
his blank verse* is, for the first time in English, a living thing: 
often as full-veined and vigorous as anything in the later master- 
pieces. Thistverse (if it bo described in general terms) discloses 
greater variety in the accentuation of the line, greater regularity 
ill the use of equivalence in the foot, an occasional shaking of the 
caesura from its ’classical’ pose, the frequent employment of 
feminine endings even in exaggerated form, as 

And Faustns hath bequeathed bia soul to Lucifer; 

« 

or in the lines from The Jew of Malta, quoted on the previous 
page; above all, the breaking away from the pause and sense close 
at the end of each line. We have, in a word, the suggestion of 
that fluidity and movement which we find in the Miltonic verse 
paragrapli. Marlowe achieves his line by the sheertrush of imagina- 
tion, like a swollen river sweeping down on its dried-up channel, 
filling its broad banks and moving on majestically. It is accom- 
plished by neither stage eloquence nor stage passion: its voice 
has the epical timbre, the os magna sonaturum. If there be 
anything in the hackneyed opinion that the poet weighted his 
lines'with what has bepn called ’bombast' ijnfi ’rant’ to make 
good the lost ballast Vjf rime, if tends to a further conformation 
of the belief that his technique was the outcome of an experience 
which was literary in origin and process. 

The dramatic career of Thomas Kyd covers a shorter period 
than Marlowe’s; and, despite the* great^ popularity and influence 
of The Spanish Tragedie, it lacks both the range and sustained 
interest of the work of his junior and associate. He was the 
son of one Francis Kyd, a city scrivener^ and was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ school, in which, fiom 26 October 1666, he was 
a fellow pupil with Edmund Spenser. This date and an earlier 
fixing his baptism on 6 November ^68 are the sol^ biographical 
evidence available, with the «xception of sundry references, at 
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the close of his short life, in papers connected with the judicial 
(inquiry into Marlowe’s religious opinions. For the rest, we most 
rely on the interpretation of the well known passage in Nashe’s 
prefoce to Greene’s Menaphon (1589) and of certain cryptic 
entries in Henslowe’s diary. The former, by the elaboration of 
its satirical aqger, acquires the value of a biographical document 
Even if we had not the pumiing reference to the ‘Kidde in 
Aesop’ (a reminiscence of the ^May’ eclogue of The Shepheards 
Calender) we should recognise, with due allowance for^he extra- 
vagance of the attack, that the series of allusions constitutes 
strong circumstantial evidence as to the victim’s career down to 
1589. From this passage, therefore, we assume that ^d had early 
forsaken his apprenticeship to his fatW’s ‘ trade of Noveiint ’ ; 
that, being weak i« Latinity (and so charged unjustly), ho had 
turned to play making and had ‘bled’ Seneca through its ‘English’ 
veins; that, in this barber surgeon enterprise, he had iuterestqi 
himself in the story of Ha/ndet ; and that, later, he had fallen to 
the task of translating from Italian and French. The reference 
to the botching up of blank verse ‘with ifs and ands’ seems to 
be explained by a line in The Spanish Tragedie^ ; and the 
ridiculed phrase ‘bloud is a beggar’ may prove to have a 
textual interest when fortune gives us the pre-Shakespearean 
Hamdet. * 

The earliest known dated work ascribed ip Kyd is The 
Householders Philosophie, a version of Tasso’s Padre di Famiglia. 
This volume, by ‘T. K,’ printed in 1688, probably represents 
the ‘twopenny pamphlet’ work from* the Italian to which Nashe 
refers towards the close of his depreciation. The French enter- 
prise, also amiably described by the same hand, may remain to 
os in Pompey the*Great, his fayre Cornefiiaes Tragedie, which 
appeared under Kyd’s name in 1595^ as a translation of Gamier’s 
Com4lie, and in the record of his intention to follow with a 
rendering of that author’s Porde. This intimation of Kyd’s 
interest in the French Senecali brings him into immediate touch 
with lady Pembroke and^h^r coterie, and gives point to Nashe’s 
double-sensed gibe that the translators ‘for recreation after their 
candle-stuffe, having starched their beardes most curiously’ made 
‘a peripateticall path into the inner parts of the Citie' and 
spent ‘two or three bowers in turning over French Doudie.' 
The translation of Gomdie, a pamphlet on i'he Mwrdiering 

> Act II, Bc. 1, 79. 

’ An inonymona text appeifred in 1694. See bibliography. 
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of Johh Brewm, Goldsmith, and perhaps another on The 
Poisoninffo 0 / Thomas EUiot, Tailor (both printed by his brother*, 
John Kyd in 1592), appear to be the latest efforts of Kyd’s 
short career, which came to an end about December 1694. In 
the short interval anterior to this hackwork, between 1586 and 
the publication of Nashe’s attack in 1589„the pu]|^lic were pro- 
bably in possession of the works on which his reputation rests, 
his Hamlet, The Spanish Tragedie, and The Tragedie o/Solimon 
and Persma. These, and the discredited First Part of Jeronimo, 
still supply some of the thorniest problems to Elizabethan scholar- 
ship. Here, only a partial statement can be attempted. 

We know that in 1592 The Spanish Tragedie was enjoying the 
fullest popufar favour. iT^one of the earliest quartos — Allde’s 
undated print, Jefifes’s in 1594, White’s in 1599* -gives a clue to the 
authorship. The entry of the licence for The Spamshe tragedie of 
Don Horatio and Bdlmipeia (fiellimperia) on 6 October 1692 is 
silent ; so, too, the later editions, and the notes in Henslowe of 
Ben Jonson’s additions in 1601 and 1602. It is not till we come to 
the casual reference by Thomas Hey wood to ‘M. Kid’ as the 
author' that what might have proved another bibliographical crux 
is fully determined. We may assume, from the hints in the in- 
ductions to Cynthia’s Bwels and Barthdommo Fayre, that the 
play was written between 1585 and 1587. Not only are there no 
direct reference^ to the great events of 1588, such as could hardly 
be absent from a ' Si^nish ’ tragedy— but the deliberate allusion 
to older conflicts with England^ shows that the opportunity which 
Kyd, as a popular writer, coiild not have missed had not yet come. 

The theme of The Spanish Tragedie is the revenge of ‘old 
Hierenimo’ for the undoing of his son Don .Horatio and the 
‘pittiful death’ of the' formes in acoompliithing his purpose. 
Though contemporary bitire fixed upon the play, and made it out- 
Seneca Seneca in passion for blood, the essence of the drama 
lies in the slow carrying-out of the revenge. In this, rather tha n 
in the mere inversion of the rOles of father and son, is there analogy 
with the Shakespearean Handel; as thei^js is, also, in certain details 
of construction, such as the device of the play within the play, the 
presence of the ghost (with all allowance for Senecan and early 
Elizabethan habit), and, generally, the coordination of three stories 
in one plot (Tonsideration of this analogy helps us to define Kyd’s 
position in regard to both the English Senecan tragedy and the 
Shakespearean: the more immediate matter is that Kyd’s interest 

* Apology for Attort, 1613. ^ ’ E,g, The SpaiUoh Tragedie, act i, so. 5. 
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in this * variant’ of the Hamlet story supports, rather than con- 
,4emns, the coi\jecture that he had already been engaged on the 
tragedy of the son’s revenge. Such recasting by one hand of a 
single and simple' dramatic motif is credible ; and, in Kyd’s case, 
likely, when we recall the alleged relationship of Solimon <md 
Perseda with yhe SppmMt Tragedie. There are few authors of 
Kyd’s repute whose work suggests more clearly a development 
from within, a re-elaboration of its own limited material For this 
reason, it is hard to disbelieve that he wrote a ‘first pifrt’ to his 
Spanish Tragedie, even if we be persuaded that th# extaift text of 
the First Part of Jeronimo is not from his pen. 

Kyd’s authorship of a HamJet which served as the basis for the 
Shakespearean Hamlet is more than a plausible inference. As the 
arguments in support of this are too lengthy for discussion in this 
place, only a general statement may be made. In regard to the 
date, we conclude, from the passage in Nashe, that the Saxo- 
Belleforest story had been dramatised before 1689. As there is no 
evidence that it had attracted attention in England before the 
tour of English actors on the continent, and, as They returned 
from Elsinore towards the close of 1687, we may very reasonably 
fix the date of production in 1687 or 1688. The assumption that 
Kyd is the author rests on these main bases; that the first quarto 
of the Shakespearean Hamlet (1603) carries over some sections of 
an original play, and that there are many paralleli|m8 between the 
Shakespearean play and The Spanish Tragedie, in construction, in 
phrase and even in metre, and between it and Kyd’s other works, 
in respect of sentiment. The likeneefies in construction already 
hinted at make up, with the textual data, a body of circumstantial 
evidence which the most cautious criticism, fully conscious of the 
risks of interpreting the re-echoed^xpres^ops of the spirit of the 
age as deliberate plagiarism, is not willing td throw aside. Indeed, 
the cumulative force of the evidence would appear to convert the 
assumption into a certainty. If, as no one will doubt, Shakespeare 
worked over, and reworked ov^, some Hamlet which had already 
secured popular fiivour, wjiy shquld we, with Nashe and the com- 
parative testimony before ns, seek for another than Kyd as the 
author of the lost, perhaps unprinted, play ? We are left with the 
regret that, having Shakespeare’s revisions, we are denied the 
details of the master’s transformation of the ori^nal copy. The 
lesson of this sequence would have told us more of Shakespeare’s 
‘mind and art’ than we could learn from the unravelling of all his 
collaborated ptaya * 
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That‘’Kyd, following his ‘serial’ habit of production, wrote a 
‘first part’ for his ‘tragedy’ is, as we have said, possible, but not, 
a tittle of evidence is forthcoming: that he wrote The Fir^ Part 
of Jeronimo. With the Warres of PortugaU, <md the life cmd 
death of Don Andrcea, which we have in the quarto edition of 1606, 
is, despite the authority lent in support of the ascription to him, 
wholly untenable. The problem of Kyd’s association with a first 
part may be resolved into two main questions. In the first place, 
did he wTite, or could he have written, the extant text of 1606 ? 
In the second (place, is this piece to be identified with the play 
entitled ‘Done oracio’ aliae ‘The Comedy of Jeronymo,’ aliaa 
‘Spanes Comodye donne oracoe,’ which appears seven times 
in Henslowe^i list of the ^rformances, in 1602, of The Spamiah 
Tragedie^t A rapid reading of the First Bart will show that, 
fietr fi'om there being ‘adequate internal evidence’ for assigning 
the play to Kyd, there is proof that it must be by another hand. 
To maintain the ascription to Kyd, we should have to adduce 
very solid testimony, extenial as well as internal, that Kyd was 
capable of burlesque, was a veritable ‘sporting Kyd,’ and was 
Puck enough to make havoc of his art and popular triumph. For, 
from beginning to end, the piece is nothing but a tissue of 
rhetorical mockery, a satire of ‘tragical speeches’ and of inter- 
meddling ghosts ; often, on closer inspection, a direct quizzing of 
The Spanish Tjragedie itself. By no access of*^ literary devilry 
could the author of old Jeronimo transform that hero to the 
speaker of such intentional fustian as 

Now 1 remember too (0 sweet rememberance) 

This (lay my years strike flftie, and in Borne 
^ They call the fifty year the year of Jnbily, 

The merry yeare, the peaoefnll yebre, the j<^hd yeare, 

A yeare of joy, pleasuref and delight. 

This shall be my yeare of Jnbily, for ’tis my fifty. 

Age ushers honor; ’tie no shame; (sonfesse. 

Beard, thou art fifty full, not a haire lesse^. 

And it would be hard to believe th»t Kyd had joined in the raillery 
of Nashe and the pamphleteers, - 

* » 

0, for honor, 

Your countries reputation, your lires freedome, 

Indeed your all that may be termed reveng^ 

Now let your blonds bo liberall as the sea^; 

or could write the ludicrous dialogue between the ghost of Andrea 
and Revenge at the close. The inevitable conclusion is that this 

* Called Jeronymo in Henslowe. * Xot i, so. 1. ni, so. 1. 
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First Peart cannot have been written by the author of The Spanish 
,*Tragedie ; and farther (and ahnost as certainly), that this burlesque 
by another hand is not the piece which was interpolated by lord 
Strange’s men in their repertory of 1592. The opportunity for the 
burlesque came more naturally in the early years of the new century, 
when The Spcmish Trugedie had been refurbished by Ben Jonson, 
and attention had been called to it by his characteristic criticism 
of tbe old play. Internal evidence, notably the aUusi^s to the 
Roman jubilee of 1600 and the acting of the play by the^children 
of the chapel, supports the general conclusion* against Kyd’s 
authorship. It should, however, be noted that the argument that 
the First Part does not answer Henslojve’s label of ^comodey ’ is 
irrelevant, if we make allowanbe for the vague nomenclature of 
the time and consi(%r that the play makes no pretence to more 
than the ' seriousness ’ of burlesque. Further, the shortness of the 
text may be responsible for the view that the play was a ‘fora- 
piece,’ presumably to The Spanidi Tragedie. The Henslowe play 
(never acted on the same night as the serious Jerrmagm) might as 
well be called an afterpiece ; but it is hard, in any circumstances, 
to conjure up an audience of the early nineties, or even of 1605, 
taking kindly to the two Jeronimos at one sitting. 

Though no solid reason has been advanced against the ascription 
of Solimm and^Perseda to Kyd, it is only on the slenderest 
grounds that it has been claimed for him. The story on which it 
is based appears in Henry Wotton’s CourUie Controversie of 
Cupids Cautels (1578), which also supplies the original of the 
pseudo-Shakespearean Faire Em ; tfie play is entered in the 
Stationers’ register on 22 November 1592, and is extant in an 
undated quarto and two quartos of 1599. Its association with£yd 
has been assumed Mm the £a.ct thdt he use&the same plot in the 
interpolated play which Jeronimo and Bellimperia present in The 
Spamsh Tragedie. If we assume that one author is responsible 
for both renderings, the question remains as to which play was the 
earlier. Decision on this poinf is more difficult because of the 
long popularity of Wottqp’s translation, and of Jacques Tver’s 
original, Le Printemps diver — as shown in the successive refer- 
ences, from Greene’s MamiUia (1583)^ to Shakespeare’s King John 
and Henry IV. Shakespeare’s pointed allusions to Basilisco — the 
captmn Bobadil of Sdliadm and Persedia— imply anjunmediate and 
current popularity of the play ; and for this reason we incline to 
dispute Sarrazin’s conclusion that it was an early effort, and ante- 
cedent to ThS Spamsh Tracis, , It appears, on the whole, 
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reasonable, to fix the date of composition between the appearance 
of Tht SpanuJi Tragedie and the entry in the Stationers' register*, 
in 1692, and to consider it, if it be given to Kyd, as a fuller 
handling of the sketch for Jeronimo and Bellimperia. Certain 
similarities in motif, construction and phrase^ are tempting aids to 
the finding of a single author for both playr. On the other hand, 
the closer we find the likeness, the harder is it to reckon with the 
difficulty ^f believing that an author would thus repeat himself 
If, as Kyd’s most recent editor maintains, Sidimon lacks the diow 
of genius of The 8p<mish Tragedie, and if, as is also admitted, 
there is a close family likeness (on which, indeed, the argument of 
one parentage is based), wf are in danger of being forced, contrary 
to this critic’s view and our own (as already stated), to the con- 
clusion that the inferior play must be the e&Tlier. The problem 
is further complicated by the presence of a strange element of 
comedy in Solimon. This, and, especially, the transcript of the 
miles gloriosm type in the braggart Basilisco, introduces us, if 
not to a new..author, to a new phase of Eyd’s ark And so we 
fioat, rudderless and anchorless, on the sea of speculation^ 

The difficulty of determining the authentic work of Kyd makes 
any general estimate of his quality and historical place more or 
less tentative ; yet the least uncertain of these uncertainties and 
the aclcnowledged work in translation give us som^ critical foothold. 
Kyd, in the words of his Hieronimo, proclaims his artistic 
fellowship with the author of Tamburlaine : 

Give me a stately written tragedie; 

Tragedia eothumata fitting Kings, 

Contfuning matter, and not common things^. 

Evefi if we allow, on the most liberal interpretation of the claims 
set op by his editors, 4hat he shows a subtler fense of humour tbnn 
is to bo found in Marlowe, we are never distracted from the sombre 
purpose of his ark A closer student of Seneca than was his brother 
dramatist, he transfers, with direct touch, the ‘tragical’ rhetoric, 
the ghostly personages, the revel lb stage massacre; yet never in 
the intimate foshion of the Tewae Tragj^dies or of his own version 

^ E,g, the words *tralaoent* (translucoDt) * breast* in Solimon^ act ii, so. 1, 60, and 
The Spanish Tragedie (aot x, so. 4, 97). 

> The suggestions that Kyd had a share in The Taming of a Shrew (see Fleay'e 
English Drama, toI. u, pp. 31 — 33) and in Titus Andronicus, that he wrote Arden of 
Feversham (see Crawford, C., Collectanea, 1st series), or even the indifferent Rare 
Triumphs of Love and Fortune (printed in 1689) are not convincing. The fragments 
transmitted by Allott in England's Parnassus (1600) may not have had a dramatic 
context ; and they are too slight for the building up of any theory^ 

* The Spanish Tragedie, aot iv, sc,*l, 166~-8. 
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of Oarnier. We have probably exaggerated hu love of ‘blood.’ 
'Despite the sensationalism of Horatio's death, Kyd never reaches 
to the depths of horror satirised in the induction of A warning for 
Faire Womm, or disclosed in TUm Andronicua (and for this 
reason we discredit his association with this experiment of youth) ; 
and though, Jike Webster, whose career as a dramatist began 
after Eyd’s had ended, he deals rawly with the story of revenge, 
we observe that his zest for the terrible is losing force. Popular 
opinion neglects these hints of approximation to the gentler mood 
of Shakespearean tragedy, as it chooses, also, to*forget the con- 
tributory usefulness of his and Marlowe’s extravagance in the 
making of that tragedy. ^ ^ 

The interest of Kyd’s work is almost exclusively historicaL 
Like Marlowe’s, it jiikes its place in the development of English 
tragedy by revealing new possibilities and offering a model in 
technique ; unlike Marlowe’s, it does not make a second claim upqn 
us as great literature. The historical interest lies in the advance 
which Eyd’s plays show in construction, in the manipulation of 
plot, and in effective situation. Eyd is the first to discover tiie 
bearing of episode and of the ‘movement’ of the story on 
characterisation, and the first to give the audience and reader 
the hint of the development of character which follows from this 
interaction. In^other words, he is the first English dramatist who 
writes dramaticall}'. In this respect he was wq^ served by his 
instinct for realism. The dialogue of his ‘ stately written tragedy ’ 
is more human and probable than anything which had gone before, 
or was being done by Marlowe. In th*e working out of bis plot, he 
escapes from the dangers of rhetoric by ingenious turns in the 
situation. In su(ji a scene as that where Pedringano bandies words 
with the hangman ^hen the boy brings in the empty box^, or in 
Bellimperia’s dropping of her glove*, we are parting company with 
the older tragedy, with the English Senecans, witli Tamhurlaine 
and Famtus and even Edward II, and we are nearer Shakespeare. 
When we add to this talent fSt dramatic surprise the talent for 
displaying character, as i^jwere, rooted in the plot, and growing in 
it — ^not strewn on the path of a hero who is little more than the 
embodiment of a simple idea — we describe Eyd’s gift to English 
tragedy, and, more particularly, to Shakespeare himself. Direct 
references in Shakespeftre and his contemporari^ though they 
be many, count for little beyond proving the popularity of The 
Spaniah Tragedie. The indebtedness must be sought in the 

^ The Spantth Trageditt act iii| bo. 6. , ^ Ibid* act 1 , bo. 4. 
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pernstent reminiscence of Kyd’s stagecraft throughout the Shake- 
spearean plays, of devices which could not come from any earlier *. 
source, and, because of their frequency, could not come by chance. 
We reflect on the feet that he, who may have been the young 
author making trial of Kyd’s manner in Tilm Andronicut, found 
more than a theatre hack’s task in working^and reworking upon 
the early Hcmdet. From the straggling data, we surmise, not 
only that ^hakespeare knew and was associated with Eyd’s work, 
but that ^e association was more to him than a chance meeting in 
the day’s round. Jonson with his ‘additions’— even with the 
Painter’s Part^ placed to his credit — supplies an instructive con- 
trast ; he intrudes as a cei^r, and will not be on terms. Yet the 
feet is worth record in the story of Kyd’s influence, that his work is 
found in direct touch with that of Shakespedlre and Jonson. We 
want to know more of this association, above all of the early 
Hamlet which Shakespeare used ; and, wishing thus, we are driven 
to vain speculation, till the Jonsonian Hieronimo stays us (as 
he may well iJo elsewhere in the 'quest of enquirie’ into Eliza- 
bethan authorship) : 

*Tifl neither as yon think, nor as you thinke, 

Nor ns yon thinke; you’r wide all: 

These sUppers are not mine; they were my sonne Horatio’s. 

* The Spanish Tragedie, net iii, bo. 12 a. There are sis 'add’tionB,' including the 
* Painter’s Part.’ Se^ bibliography. 



CHAPTER VIII 


SHAKESPEARE: LIFE AND PLAYS . 

All writing which is not of the loosest kind about Shakespeare 
must, almost necessarily, be dominated by one oi^two distinct 
estimates of the positive information available on the subject 
There is the view tlrat all this information really comes, as a matter 
of foct, to very little ; and there is the view that, as a matter of foct, 
it comes to a good deal. The former is the more common, and«- 
though the other has been held by persons whose opinion deserves 
the utmost respect, and to whom our debt for the labour they have 
spent on the question is very great — ^it is probably the sounder. The 
more impartially, the more patiently and the more respectfully, 
so far as regards the laws of critical and legal evidence, we examine 
the results of Halliwell-Phillipps among dead, and of Sidney Lee 
among living, eiiquirers, the more convinced do we, in some cases, 
at least, become that almost the whole matter is great Perhaps,’ 
except in two points : that one William Shakespeare of Stratford- 
on-Avon was, as a man of letters, actually the author of at any 
rate the great mass of the work which now goes by his name, and 
that, as a man, he was liked and respected by nearly all who knew 
him. These things are proved, the fingt critically, the sScond 
legally and historically. To the critical cer^linties we can add con- 
siderably, and to the critical probabilities immensely. But, legally 
and historically, we are left, at least in the way of certamties, with 
a series of dates and foots mostly relating to matters of pore busi- 
ness and finance — a skeleton i^ch is itself far from complete, and 
which, in most points, cavonly be*clothed with the fiesh of human 
and literary interest by the most perilous process of conjecture. 
We are not quite certain of the identity of Shakespeare’s fother ; 
we are by no means certain of the identity of his wife ; we do not 
know, save by inference, that Shakespeare and she ever went through 
the actual ceremony of marriage ; we do not know when he began 
his dramatic ^reer ; we know^e actual date of the first production 
of very few of his pieces, let alone that of their composition. 
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Almost iji jbhe commonly received stuff of his life story is shreds^ 
and patches of tradition, if not positive dream work. We do not * 
know whether he- ever went to school. The .early journey to 
London is first heard of a hundred years after date. The deer 
stealing reason for it is probably twenty years later. The crystal- 
lisation of these and other traditions in Bowe’s biography took 
place a hundred and forty-six years after the poet’s supposed birtL 
To hark byck : it is not altoolutely certain, though it is in the highest 
dogree probable, that the ‘Shake-scene’ in Qreene’s outburst is 
Shakespeare. ‘*Shake-scene ’ is not so very much more unlikely 
a term of abuse for an actor than ‘cushion- ’ or ‘tub-thumper ’ for 
a minister. And ChetUe’srSupposed apology is absolutely, and, it 
would seem, studiously, anonymoua The one solid ground on 
which we can take our stand is supplied by Ben Jonson’s fiunous, but 
mainly undated, references. They form the main external evidence 
for the two propositions which have been ventured above; to 
them, as to a magnetic centre, fiy and cling all the contemporary, 
and shortly subsequent, scraps of evidence that are true metal ; 
they supply the foundation piece on which a structure, built out 
of internal evidence, may be cautiously, but safely, constructed. 
Next to them, though in a different kind, comes Meres’s PaUadis 
Narnia passage in 169a The publication dates of Vtmm <md 
Adonis, of Lucrece, of the Sonnets, as weU as the^fitct and date of 
the purchase of< New Place, are tolerably fast-driven piles; the 
death date is another; the publication of the first folio yet 
another. We are not, therejfore, in a mere whirl of drifting atoms, 
a wash of confiicting tides ; but we may be more exposed to such 
a whirl or wash than men who like solid ground could desire. 

No biography of Shakespeare, therefore, wldch deserves any 
confidence, has ever b^en consifructed without a large infusion of 
the tell-tale words ‘apparently,’ ‘probably,’ ‘there can be little 
doubt’ ; and no small infusion of the still more tell-tale ‘perhaps,’ 
‘it would be natural,’ ‘according to what was usual at the time’ 
and so forth. The following summary -will give the certain fiMsts, 
with those which are generally accepted as the most* probable, 
distinguishing the two classes, so for as is possible, without 
cumbrous saving clauses, but avoiding altogether mere guesswork, 
unless it has assumed such proportions in ordinary accounts that 
it cannot be passed by. 

The name of Shakeq)eare appears to have been very conunon, 
especially in the west midlands ; and there was a William Shake- 
speare hanged (c£ his namesake’s ‘ Hang-hog is Lalin for bacon ') 
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as early as 1248, not for from Stratford itself. In the sixteenth 
•century, the name seems to have been particularly common ; and 
there were at least two John Shakespeares who were citizens of the 
town about the time of the poet’s birth. It has, however, been 
one of the accepted things that his father was a John Shakespeare 
(son of Richa^), who,jat one time, was a ‘ prosperous gentleman' — 
or, at any rate, a prosperous man of business as woolstapler, fell- 
monger and so forth, thinking himself gentleman enough to make 
repeated applications for coat armour, which, at last, wdfe granted. 
This John Shakespeare married Mary Arden, an fojiress hf a good 
yeomanly fomily, but as to whose connection with a more dis- 
tinguished one of the same name there remmns much room for 
doubt The uncertainty of the poet’s 1i)irthday is one of the best 
known things about him. He was baptised on 26 April 1664; 
and probability, reinforced by sentiment has decided on the 23rd, 
St George’s day, for the earlier initiation. He would seem to 
have had three brothers and two sisters. 

There was a free grammar school at Stratford, to which, as the 
son of his fother, he would have been entitled to aSRnissIon ; amd 
it has been supposed that he went there. Aubrey, who is entirely 
unsupported, even says that he was a schoolmaster himself. The 
point is only of importance, first in regard to Jonson’s fomous 
ascription to him of * small Latin and less Greek’ ; secondly, and 
much more, in relation to the difficulty which has been raised as 
to a person of no, or little, education having written the plays. 
The first count matters little — many schoolboys and some school- 
masters have answered to Ben’s descliption. The second matters 
much — ^for it seems to be the ground upon which some persons of 
wit have joined (he many of none who are 'Baconians ’ or at least 
against 'the Stratlbrder,’ as cert^n anti-SJiakespearean Germans 
call him. * 

The difficulty comes from a surprising mixture of ignorance 
and innocence. A lawyer of moderate intelligence and no extra- 
ordinary education will get u|i, on his brief, at a few days’ notice, 
more knowledge of an e^tremely*technical kind than Shakespeare 
shows on any one point, and will repeat the process in regard to 
almost any subject A journalist of no greater intelligence and 
education will, at a few hours’ or minutes’ notice, deceive the very 
elect in the same way. Omniscience, no doubt, is divine ; but 
tmtieiscience — especially multiscience a little scratched and ad- 
mitting through the scratches a sea-coast to Bohemia and know- 
ledge of Aristotle in Ulysses-^is qmte human. What is wonderM 
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is not What, in the book aense, Shakespeare knew, but what he 
did and was. And the man — ^whoever he was — who wrote what*. 
Shakespeare wrote would have had not the slightest difficulty in 
knowing what Shakespeare knew. 

The stories of his apprenticeship (to a butcher or otherwise) 
are, again, late, very uncertain and, in parjp- such fA his making 
speeches to the calves he was to kill — ^in&itely childish, even 
when quite possibly true. The story of his marriage, though 
starting flom some positive and contemporary foots, is a very 
spider^s Web ofcunsubstantial evolution. On 28 November 1682, 
two husbandmen of Stratford, named Sandells and Richardson, 
became sureties for £40 in the consistory court of Worcester to 
free the bishop from liabilitiy in case of lawful impediment, by pre- 
contract or consanguinity, to the marriage of MiVilliam Shagspeare 
and Anne Hathwey’ which might proceed hereupon with only 
one publication of banna On 26 May 1683, Shakespeare’s eldest 
daughter, Susanna, was baptised at Stratford. Moreover (a much 
more surprising thing than this juxtaposition), on the very day 
before the si^iiiig of the bond, a regular licence was issued for the 
marriage of William Shakespeare and Anne Whatdey — a coinci- 
dence extraordinary in any case, most extraordinary if we note 
the extreme closeness of the names Hathwey and WhaUHey 
and remember that Anm Hathaway is not otherwise traceable, 
though Agnea Hathaway (the two names are in practice confused) 
is. This mystery, however, has been less dwelt on than the 
irregular character of the ‘bond’ marriage and its still more 
irregular chronological a^Ubtment to the birth of Susanna. On 
this, on the apparent fact that the Mrife was eight years older than 
the husband, who was only eighteen, on his lopg absences from 
Stratford and on the ^iitary bluest (and that an afterthought) 
of his second-best bed to his wife, have been founded romances, 
moralismgs, censures, defences, hypotheses of formal antenuptial 
contract, every possible symptomatic extravagance of the Ime 
comTmntatorictf every conceivable ' excursion and alarum of the 
himt after mares' nests. The only rs^^ional course of conduct 
is to decline to solve a problem for which we have no sufficient 
data; and which, very likely, is no problem at all. Only, as 
Shakespeare’s works have been ransacked for references to dis- 
approval of marriages in which the bride is older than the 
husband, and to anticipations of marriage privileges, let us 
mice more appeal to the evidence of those works themselves. 
No writer of any time — and ^ oWn time was cer&inly not one 
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of special respect for marriage— has represented it so constantly 
.•as not only ‘good* bat ‘delightfhl,' to retort La Rochefou- 
canid’s iiyurious distinctioa Except Goneril and Regan, who, 
designedly, are monsters, there is hardly a bad wife in Shakespeare 
— ^there are no unloving, few unloved, ones. It is not merely in 
his objects o^courtslpp— Juliet, Viola, Rosalind, Portia, Miranda 
— ^that he is a woman-worshipper. Even Gertrude — a questionable 
widow — seems not to have been an unsatisfactory wife to Hamlet 
the elder as she certainly was not to his brother, ^e iqight 
hesitate a little as to Lady Macbeth as a hostess-scertainly not as 
a wife. From the novice sketch of Adriana in the Errors to the 
unmatchable triumph of Imogen, from the buxom honesty of 
Mistress Ford to the wronged innocence and queenly grace of 
Hermione, Shakesptitre has nothing but the heau r6le for wives. 
And if, in this invariable gynaecolatry, he was actuated by dis- 
appointment in his own wife or repentance for his own marriage, Ije 
must either have been the best good Christian, or the most pigeon- 
livered philosopher, or the most cryptic and incomnr^ensiUe 
ironist, that the world has ever seen. Indeed, he~migEt be^alT 
these thiugs, and feel nothing of the kind. For the next incident 
of the biographic legend — ^the deerstealing and consequent flight 
to London — ^there is, it has been said, no real evidence. It is not 
impossible, though the passage in The Merry Wives of Windsor 
which has been supposed to be a reference to tljje fact is at least 
equally likely to be the source of the fiction. That Shakespeare 
went to London somehow there can be no doubt ; how, and when, 
and for what reason, he went, there 5an be no certainty. If the 
Greene reference be accepted, he must have been there long 
enough to have made a reputation for himself in 1592 ; by*next 
year, 1593, the ydhr of Verms cmd Aforyis, he had begun his 
unquestionable literary career, and made tffe acquaintance of lord 
Southampton ; and, by next year again (1594) (though at the end 
of it), we first find him a member of the famous company of which 
he became a leader, and which Included Burbage, Heminge, CondeU 
and oGier persons famoa|Jn connection with him. 

How long the career — ^which emerges from obscurity, perhaps 
with the first, certainly with the second and third of these dates 
and feicts — ^had been going on is, again, guesswork. Casting back, 
however, we get a reasodhble terminus arde qwem w^n, if not a certain 
terminus a quo, in the birth of twins (Hamnet, who died young and 
Judith, who lived) to him and his wife, before 2 February 1585, 
when they wm% baptised. Fdur yq^rs later, again, than 1594, the 
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Meres list of 1598 shows to Shakespeare’s name, besides VentM omd 
Admis and Luicrece (1694), the goodly list of plays which will be*, 
seen presently, and the as yet unprinted Sownets, while Shake- 
speare had also become at least a competent actor — a business 
not to be learnt in a day — and had acquired money enough to 
buy, in 1697, the fomous New Place, the largest^ house in his 
native town. 

The literary progress of these nine or thirteen years, according 
as we tak^ the first theatrical record or the Meres list for goal, 
can be assigned^ in some cases, with certainty: of the life, hardly 
anything whatever is known. Legends about horse-holding at 
theatres, in the first place ; of the organisation of a brigade of 
horse-boys, in the second ; of promotion to callboy and to actor — 
are legends. William Shakespeare’s name se^ns to occur, in April 
1687, in a deed relating to some property in which his fiunily were 
interested. Otherwise, all positive statements in biographies of 
credit will be found qualified with the 'doubtless’ or the ‘probably,’ 
the ‘m^ have’ and the ‘would have,’ until we find him taking 
in che‘1%ristmas entertainments presented to the queen at 
Greenwich on St Stephen’s day and Innocents’ day 1694. Then, 
and then only, does the mist diisappear ; though it hardly leaves 
him in a very lively ‘habit as he lived.’ But we have mentions of 
houses in London and (before the New Place purchase) at Stratford; 
details of financjial disaster to his father which seems to have been 
repaired, and of the subsequent application for arms, in his Other’s 
name, which was at last granted in 1599; suits about the property 
in dispute ten years earlier-^ good many business details, in short, 
but little more that is satisfying. 

But the nature of commentators abhors a vacuum : and this 
vacuum has been filled^up (excluding for thd* present the various 
arrangements of the Works) from two difibrent sides. In the first 
place, we have a series of coiqectures dealing with the progress of 
Shakespeare’s novitiate as actor and playwright, and his relations to 
his immediate predecessors in the latter capacity. In the second, we 
have the application of hypothetical herineneutics to the SonnetsK 

The first is guesswork pure and imadulterated ; or, to speak 
with more correctness, adulteration without any purity, except in 
so &r as concerns the Works themselves — ^which are reserved for 
the moment From them, it derives whatever shadow of substance 
it possesses. '\^e do not know that Shakespeare ever personally 
knew a single one of the ‘ university wits.’ The Greene reference, 

^ For the poetical aspect pf these, see the following chapter. 
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taken at its fullest possible, is, distinctly, against personal knowledge. 

’Mlie Chettle reference, from its obvious and definite disclaimer 
of personal knowledge, strengthens the counter-evidence. The 
(probably much later) passages in Tht Retume from Pernasam 
give no support to it Parodies of phrasings universal in 
Elizabethan drama ge for practically nothing. And the famous 
and beautiful appeal to the ‘Dead Shepherd’ in As You Like It 
contains as little to indicate that, wherever Shakespeare was and 
whatever he did, from 1685 to 1593, his circle and tn^t of the 
‘wits’ anywhere overlapped. • 

So, also, the present writer can see no valid evidence of any 
personal connection with Spenser. ‘Oui;pleasant Willjf ’ has, almost 
necessarily, been given up: the connection of ‘Action’ with 
Shakespeare appear? to be whoUy gratuitous. ‘No doubt,’ as is 
pointed out, Shakespeare’s company, if he belonged to any before 
1694, probably, and, after that, certainly, ‘toured in the provinces.; 
but there is no evidence that he ever was, and no necessity that he 
ever should have been, in Germany or Scotland or Qggnygk ; nor 
any reason of either kind why he should have survejyed the baHIe^ 
fields of Towton or of Shrewsbury or of Bosworth any more than 
those of Actium or Pharsalia. London and Stratford are the only 
places in which, from evidence, we can place him. Excepting his 
femily, business felk in the two places mentioned, lord Soutl&mpton 
and Ben Jonson, there are hardly any persons, with whom, on 
evidence, we can associate him. 

This manner of handling the subject must, of course, be pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory to those who think that, in consequence 
of the long discussions of biographical facts and fictions by 
scholars, ‘final jnd^ents’ should be possible on such points as 
Shakespeare’s marriage, his religious views, his knowledge of 
law, his conduct in business relations and the like. It seems 
to be impossible to get a very large number of presumably 
educated and not unintelligent people to perceive the difference 
between proof and opinion. In all the instances just given, we 
^ve no basis for proofs aod; As to all of them, opinion can 
never be final, because every person of feir intelligence and 
education has a right to his own. Of such argument as that 
Shakespeare’s father could not have been a butcher because he 
was a glover and guildT rules forbade the combiqiation, there can 
be no end. Those who love it may follow it in its endless 
course ; it ci^ot be too peremptorily asserted that those who 
do not love it are entitled to* rejeot it entirely and to say ‘fight 
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TraditioD,: fight Presumption' to this shadowy dog and that un- 
substantial bear. 

The solid fact, however, of Meres’s mention of the SomMts, two 
of which (though the whole collection was not published till ten 
years later) appeared surreptitiously, it would seem, next year 
(1699), introduces another range of hypothetical exercise in 
biography, which has sometimes been followed in opposition to 
the forme^ method, but has been more frequently combined with 
it so as po permit of even more luxuriant and wilder expatiation. 
This is the autbbiographic reading of Shakespeare’s work ; and, 
more particularly, of the Sonnets themselves. The extravagances 
of this 'method' are a by-yord ; yet it may be questioned whether 
almost everybody — sometimes in the very act of protesting against 
them — ^has not been caught in the mazy mesh'll Are we to say to 
John Shakespeare ‘Thou art this man,’ when we read about testy 
a;nd platitudinous fiithcrs like old Capulet and Egeus and Polonins ? 
Should we substitute the 'best silver bowl’ argument for the 
‘swond-btjsjf bed ’ argument and, calling in The Tempest, see 
Juoith Quineji to whom that bowl was left, in Miranda? Criticism, 
it is to be feared, shakes its head and observes that the ‘ colours ’ 
of different ages date from long before Aristotle ; and that, doubt- 
less, there were charming girls even before Nausicaa. 

It may, however, be fully admitted that the Sonnets stand in a 
very different c{d<egory from that of the plays. Not only does the 
poet of this kind speak ex pro/esso from his heart, while the 
dramatist speaks ex pro/esso as an outside observer and ‘repre- 
senter,’ but there is no poetry of this kind which approaches 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets in apparent vehemence and intensity of 
feelifig. There is even hardly any which mingles, with the expression 
of that feeling, so many conciOte hints, sngg!^ting so broadly a 
whole romance of personal experience, as they do. How are we to 
take all this? 

One of the best known things in Shakespearean study — even to 
those who have hardly dabbled in*it — ^is that one of the ways in 
which it has been taken is an eildless series of earnest and almost 
frantic attempts to reconstruct this romance as a history. The 
personality of the Mr W. H. to whom the complete edition of 1609 
is dedicated, though perhaps the chief, is but one, of the points of 
dispute. The reality and identity of the fiur young man and the 
dark lady who are by turns or together concerned in the Sonnets 
themselves come next, and, with some enquirers, first ; while the 
incidents and sentiments, express^ imj^ed, commemorated, in 
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them, have occupied a not small library of discuesion, appreciation, 
.attack, defence and so forth. 

The extravagance of much of this has always been perceptible 
to impartial observers ; and, perhaps, the extravagance of most of 
it — except the particular theory to which they are themselves 
inclined — ^has Jjieen cl^r enough even to the theorists themselves. 
Sometimes — and of late with especial learning and elaboration by 
Sidney Lee — a sort of general comat has been entered on the 
ground of the peculiarly traditional and conventional cHhracter of 
sonnet writing, especially at this particular time. « Sometimes, all 
attempts to interpret have been shaken off, angrily, contemptuously 
or critically, according to temperament And it may be suspected 
that some people who would confess it^* and more wtfo would not, 
have always inclined4o Hallam’s curious but courageous wish that 
Shakespeare ‘had never written them.’ 

But he did write them — there is hardly a thmg of his as to the 
authorship of which — what with Meres’s early ascription, the publi- 
cation with his name seven years before his death a nd the entire 
absence of denial, counter-claim, or challenge of auy'ffflfl^tmiM** 
be BO certaia And, probably, there is no lover of pdetry as poetry 
who would not wish that anything else ‘had never been written,’ so 
that these might be saved. But, undoubtedly, the mean is very 
hard to hit in the interpretation of these poems. Although it is 
quite certain th^ the sonnet titidition, starting from Petrarch and 
continued through generations of Italian, French and English 
practitionei'S, had resulted in a vast and complicated ‘common 
form’ of expression — a huge mass of ptMica materies of which the 
individual builder took his store, sometimes directly from other 
individuals, sometimes indirectly — ^it is possible to lay too yiuch 
stress on thia After all, even if ^le soniiet thoughts and phrases 
were as stereotyped as the figures of a pack of cards— and they 
were not quite this— there is infinite shuffling possible with a pack 
of cards, infinite varieties of general game and still more of 
personal play, above all, infinite varieties of puipose and stake. 
You may play ‘for love’ in one ^emse or ‘for love’ in another and 
a very different one. You may play for trifies or for your last 
penny — ^to show your skill, or merely to win, or to pass the time, or 
from many other motives. That Shakespeare was the Deschapelles 
or Olay of sonnet whist is pretty certain. But that he did not 
play merely for pastime is almost more so to any one who takes the 
advice of Sidney’s ‘Look in (hy heart' and applies it to reading, 
not writing. • • _ 
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The 8<fnneU, then, are great poetry, that is to say, in a certain 
sense, great fiction ; and they are intense expressions of feeling/, 
that is to say, in another certain sense, great &cta But to what 
extent and degree are this fiction and this feet dosed and propor- 
tioned ? How are we to separate them? How do they colour and 
react upon one another ? Here, no doubt, the n\b— and it is a 
rub which it seems to the present writer impossible to remove or 
lubricate. Once more, to those who have accustomed themselves 
really to Veigh .evidence, it is impossible to accept it either as 
proved or dispKoved that ‘Mr W. H.’ was Pembroke, or South- 
ampton, or any other friend-patron of Shakespeare, or merely 
somebody concerned with the publication, or, in fact, a ‘ personage * 
of any kind in this play. Nor is it possible to extricate, from the 
obscurity in which, to all appearance designedly, they were involved, 
either the other dramatis personae or even, save to the vaguest 
extent, the scenario itself. Friendship and love — hme v<Me and 
amare — exchange parts, combine, divorce, sublimate or materialise 
themsel yes^ ^ a nd each other in too Protean a feshion to be 
^ffght^and fixed in any form. The least unreasonable of all the 
extravagant exegeses would be that the whole is a phantasmagoria 
of love itself, of all its possible transformations, exaltations, 
agonies, degradations, victories, defeats. The most reasonable 
explanation, perhaps, and certainly not the least Shakespearean, 
is that it is pai^ly this — ^but partly, also, in degree impossible to 
isolate, a record of actual experience. And it is not unimportant 
to observe that the Sonnets, a lock in themselves, become a key 
(Dryden would have recognised the catachresis) to the plays. How 
fer they reveal Shakespeare’s facts may be doubtful ; his method of 
treating feet, liis own or others, is clear in them.. 

Before generalising on what 4his is, we may t^m to the individual 
plays themselves, to A^ich we have now come in well grounded 
chronological advance. The Meres list is well known ; it is as 
follows : Gentlemen of Yerona, \Comedy of\ Errors, Love 
labors Lost, Love labours wonrib, Midsnmmer night drea/me. 
Merchant of Venice, Ruduvrd iL, Bickford III, Henry IV, King 
John, Titus Andronicus and Borneo and Jtdiet. Of these, we know 
all— for the proposed rejection of Titw Andronicus will be dealt 
with presently — except Love’s Labour’s Won, which has been 
identified, as pl|tusibly as mere conjecture can identify anything, 
with AU’s WeU that Ends Wdl. It is, however, all-important 
to observe that Meres gives no order of sequence ; and that so laige 
a bulk of work as this, greater thhn the whole theatre of some 
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considerable dramatists, must bare taken no short time to write, 
.especially when we consider that the writer, daring four years un- 
questionably and, beyond reasonable doubt, for a good deal longer, 
had been busily eftiployed in acting. Twelve years possibly, since 
the baptism of Hamnet and Judith, six at least, if we accept the 
Greene reference, may be suggested as not coqjectural items in 
the problem; eight or ten as a plausible splitting of the difference. 
To the fruits of this time we may add, frirly enough, if no certainty 
be insisted upon, Shakespeare’s part, whatever it was, m^enr^ VI 
(see below and the chapter on the doubtful plays) as well as 
portions or first sketches of others and, perhaps, some whole plays. 
But the Meres list, from its solidity, affords such lyi invaluable 
basis for investigation and classification that it is wise, in the first 
place, not to travel Outside of it in quest of either external or 
internal evidence of order, or characteristics of quality. 

The external evidence is of the smallest No one of the plays 
except TiSm was published till the year before Meres wrote, 
and some not till the folio of 1623. A Comedy 
acted near the close of 1594. The Greene reference quote^nme 
of Henry F/— not a Meres play. Several, Romeo and Jvliet, 
Richard II, Richard III, were printed in 1697; Lovde Labours 
Lost (with alterations) in the next year. Titvs Andronicus was 
acted in January 1593/4 and printed in the latter year, id which 
The Merchant of Venice, as The Venetian Coryedy, may have 
appeared. This is all ; and it will be observed, first, that much of 
it comes close up to the Meres date itself ; secondly, that it con- 
cerns only a few of the plays. We have, therefore, to fell back on 
internal evidence, as it is called. But internal evidence is of very 
different kinds ; and it is important to distinguish them from %ach 
other with the greafiest possible case. One Und — or, rather, group 
of kinds— has figured very largely, indeed, in Shakespearean study. 
It is based on what may be broa^y called ‘ allusions' — passages in 
the plays which seem to refer to contemporaneous and known 
events, coincidence of the g^eral subject of them with such 
events, or, sometimes, re^prences hi other more or less certainly 
dated work to them. It cannot be too strongly asserted, from the 
point of view of the present survey, that this class of evidence is 
open to the gravest suspicion. It ought not, of coarse, to be 
judged from its caricatdres, as in the case where, the mention of 
* pepper’ is supposed to be connected with a known capture of 
a large cargo of that comforting spice. But, in almost all cases, 
it is exceedingly difficult to bfi surq that the coincidences are not 
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purely iiUaginaty. Nor is this the worst part of the matter. Admit 
that ^ey are not purely imaginary — ^that the actual cited passagecTi 
may have had some connection with the actual known events. 
How are we possibly to be certain that these passages were parts 
of the play as originally acted, much more as originally written ? 
‘Those who live to please most please to live’ : the topical insertion 
or ‘gag’ is one of the best known features of theatrical composition 
and is probably as old as Thespis in ancient times or Soileau’s 
imaginary*^pilgrim8 in modem. Some of Shakespeare’s plays, we 
know, were not printed till nearly thirty years after they were 
first acted ; it is not impossible that, in some cases, the interval 
may have b^n even longer. Even if you can date the passage, it 
will give you no right whatever tp date the play accordingly. If, 
therefore, this whole class of ‘evidence’ is hot to be ruled out 
bodily, it must be relegated to the utmost margin— kept strictly in 
tjie court of the Qentiles. 

The other kind of internal evidence is not itself quite homo- 
gen eoua ei^ pt that it is, or should be, always and entirely 
cSSSSeriiSi with literary matters — with the quality, style, con- 
struction, form, character generally, of the work. Even here, 
there are dangers — and quite as fantastic tricks have been played 
in this way as in the other. By judging piecemeal, by adopting 
arbitrafy standards of judgment and, above all. by considering, 
not what Shakespeare wrote but what we should like Shakespeare 
to have written, or thhik he ought to have written, it is possible to 
go as far wrong in this as in any way whatever. In no way, how- 
ever, is it possible to reach So far and so safely, if due precaution 
be observed and if there be brought to the enterprise, in the first 
place, a sufficient study of the whole of Shake^ieare’s work, and, 
in the second, a competent knowledge of pre^edmg and contem- 
porary English literature. 

The invaluableness of the Meres statement is that it provides 
us with a trustworthy and far reaching criterion between Shake- 
speare’s earlier and his later work. * It i^ of course, possible that 
Meres may not have known of some early pieces or may have 
omitted them by accident ; but in a list already so considerable as 
his and, as in the case of the Sonnets, showing Imowledge of a more 
than merely outside character, it is very improbable that he omitted 
much that was^ completed, publicly performed and notoriously 
Shakespeare’s. On the other hand, we have this early body of 
work ‘coted’ and named as early. If we can discover any charac- 
teristics of the kind least likely toMeceive — ^the ch&ractseristics of 
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coustraction, style, prosody — ^which differ remarkably as wholes 
.4rom those of the plays not named, or most of them, this will 
give os light of the most important and illuminative kind. If we 
can perceive 'that, in these same respects, the plays of the early 
list differ from each other singly or in groups— that there is 
evidence of J^he same progress and achievement inside the 
group as there is between it and plays like Hamlei, As You Like 
It, Antony and Cleopatra, O^eUo — ^we may almost know that we 
are in the right path. And we may branch from it, tfiojigh with 
caution and almost with fear and trembling, int^ comparison of 
the same kind with immediately preceding or contemporary writers, 
to obtain additional illustration and illumination. ^ 

By the steady carrying out,of all these processes — ^the com- 
parison of the Mere^list with the other plays ; the comparison of 
the plays in that list with each other ; and the comparison of the 
work of the Marlowe group, of Lyly and of a few oUier known 
or unknown writers — the least hasty or fisnciful of critics will 
probably be induced to mark off from the Mere^JjH^ofu^ 
doubtedly early plays a smaller group of almost undoy btea^^SuOT 
and, perhaps, a smaller still of probably earliest From this last* 
he will probably be wise in refusing to select an ‘earliest of all,’ 
because the marks of earliness in them are not quite the same. 
They are all 8uc|i as would characterise a genius in its novitiate ; 
but it would be an exceedingly rash person who s]^ould undertake 
to say that, of the various kinds of literary measles which they 
show, one would be likely to attack the patient sooner than another. 
The group in question consists, as it sdems to the present writer, 
of three plays, which, to mention them in the unquestion-begging 
order of the foli<v are The Comedp of Errors, Love's Lahthn^s 
Lost and Titus Ahdronims. The Two^Otmtlemen of Verona, 
which, in the same notoriously haphazard order, comes before 
them all, is, in this order of criticism, very near them as a whole, 
but with perhaps later qualities ; and so is Meres’s probable Love’s 
Labour’s Won (Alts Well that^Ends WeE). Let us take the five 
in order and the three, together* and separately, first That The 
Comedy of Errors is, in substance, a mere adaptation of the 
Menaechmi of Plautus would, in itself have very little to do with 
probable earlinera or lateness ; for it is a point so well known as 
to require no discussioif, explanation, apology or, even frequent 
statement, that Shakespeare never gave himself the slightest 
trouble to be ‘original’ Its earliness is shown by the comparative 
absence of diSsracter, by thd mhoed and rough-hewn quality 
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of the prosody (a connected view of Shakespeare’s verufication 
will be given later) and, last and most of all, by the inordinate'* 
allowance of the poorest, the most irrelevant and, occasionally, the 
most uncomely wordplay and ‘foolery.’ This last characteristic 
has, of course, been charged against Shakespeare generaliy, and 
the charge wiil have to be dealt with in general It* need oniy be 
said now that in no play or passage from The TempetA to Peridee 
is there anything to which, as it seems to the present writer, the 
words a]|^ve used can be applied as they can to passage after 
passage betweeli the Dromios and their masters. He does not 
therefore think, as would some, that Shakespeare did not write 
these latter passages ; he 4oes think that Shakespeare wrote them 
before he knew better. But that Shakespeare was certain to know 
better before long is proved in this very pla^ by the fine, though 
stiff, tirades of the opening scene, by the extremely beautiful 
poetry of Adriana and her sister, as weli as by touches of nascent 
power over character in both of them, and by numerous flashes 
■*^E§r%Q^M)^re in which the spirit, not quite fullgrown as yet, 
nurries itself through the bonds of imperfect training in speech 
and metre. It is, however, on the whole, the crudest and most 
immature of all the plays, and may well have been the earliest. 
That position has more commonly been assigned to Love’s LahowTs 
Lost, and here, too, the assignment has justifications, though they 
are different 'Fhe play exhibits not so much (though there is 
something of this) the inabiiity of youth to finish, as its prodigality 
and want of selection. The poet cannot make up his mind what 
metre to select : blank verse, couplets, stanzas, fourteeners more 
or less doggerel— he tries them all by turns and does them all with 
a dCldghtful improvisation. He has a real plot^-partly borrowed, 
of course — ^but he overloads it in every direction with incident and 
character. Of the latter, in hasty but astonishingly creative forms, 
he is the most prodigal of younkers. Nobody is a mere figure* 
head: Biron, Armado, Holofemes, Costard, Rosaline, even Sir 
Nathaniel, are of the true Shakespearean family ; and the exquisite 
Shakespearean lyric makes its Appearance. There is almost every- 
thing in the piece but measure and polish; and one is almost 
tempted to say: ‘Measure and polish are most excellent things; 
but they can wait or we can wait for them.’ 

TitwAndrQniem, as we have it, has been denied to Shakespeare, 
but this denial really passes the bounds of all rational literary 
criticism. The play, we know, was acted and published in 
1694; it is included with Shakespeare’s by Meres in 1698; it is 
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indnded in the folio by Shakespeare’s intimates and dramatic 
•’associates in 1623. If we are to disregard a three-fold cord of 
evidence like this, the whole process of literary history becomes 
a mere absanlity — a game of All Fools, with tlie prize for the 
craziest topsyturvyfier, as Thackeray would say, of actual fact It 
is, of course/! possible — almost everything is possible — that the 
wrong play got into the folio, that Meres was mistaken, that the 
piece acted and printed in 1694 was not Shakespeare’s ; Ij^t it is also 
possible that all the world is mad, except the inhabitants j^f lunatic 
asylums. As it happens, too, there are reason# given for the 
denial; and these reasons are valueless. TUm is the one play of 
Shakespeare which is assuredly of the Mprlowe school « the one play, 
too, which is almost wholly what is called ‘repulsive’ throughout; 
the one play in whiA (see below) the stiff ‘single moulded’ blank 
verse line hardly ever — but not never — truffles itself and grows social. 
Granted: but this is exactly what we should expect as one veigr 
probable result of the novitiate in such a case as Shakespeare’s. 
Considering the shreds and patches in the same styln^which are 
actually to be found in his work up to Meuibetii apd King Lea/rl 
not to say Hamlet’, considering, further, the genuinely Shake- 
spearean character of Aaron, and the genuinely Shakespearean 
poetry of more than one or two passages — ^the internal evidence 
would be strong^ Joined to the external, it is simply irr&istible. 
But the novitiate on another side is equally ungaistakable here: 
though the novice, scholar, tiro, explorer (call him what you will) 
is in a different mood. He is playing a particular game — the game 
of the tragedy with horror as its main motive and a stately, but 
monotonous and verbally ‘bombasted,’ blank verse as its vehicle. 
In a certain senses it is the complement of The Comedy of Efrore 
and might be calledT The Tragedy Horrors — outrage and blood- 

shed taking the place of horseplay and* buffoonery for stuff, 
rhetorical and conceited diction that of wordplay and coarseness 
for language. And, as there, so here, the novice, though he cannot 
keep his identity and quality wholly invisible, cramps and curbs 
them in order to play spmebody*else’s game. In the order of 
thought, perhaps, Lovda Laiboiw?e Lost should come later — as a 
burst of relief, an incoherent but untrammelled exercise in the 
writer’s own game or games for his own pleasure. But even a 
Shakespeare is unlikely' to write two plays like f^vds Laboude 
Lost’, or, rather, a Shakespeare is least likely of all men to write 
them. He will do better or worse, accordingly as he pays more or 
less attention *to parts of his ‘comppsition, while improving that 
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composition itsel£ He will have more of the picture and less 
of the panorama or kaleidoscope; but it does not follow that his** 
whole picture will, for a time at least, hare as much charm. 

And this is the state of things that we actually find in Th/t Two 
GenUemen qf Verona and AW 8 WM that Ends Wett, Julia^ in the 
former, as a serious character, and Parolles, in the latter, as a comic 
personage, are much above anything that Shakespeare had hitherto 
done in th^way of live human figures. The plot, though ‘romantic’ 
enough ii). both, is much closer knit and more thoroughly carried 
out by the drari/fatis personae than the shuffle of stock characters 
in the Errors, the sanguinary dream procession of Titm, or the 
masque-like intricacies of fjovds Labour's Lost. The verse, still 
of the same general character, ia settling down towards blank 
verse only and that blank verse fi^. But' the progress is not 
like that of a faultless and hopeless schoolboy, who proceeds with 
even excellence from one class to another. Hiere are relapses, as, 
at least, in part (not all) of the business of Launce and his dog, 

there are failures to advance or even 
thoroughly to ‘know where he is,’ as in that part of Helena which 
has been veiy difierently judged. It does not matter very much 
whether those are right who consider her a touching example of 
a wronged and loving woman, conquering through constancy and 
wisdom, or those who think her ‘Shakespeare’s qnly disagreeably 
heroine’ — one who makes confusion of marriage and something 
very difl'erent, who practically swindles a man into indissoluble 
connection with her, and who, in short, when wo contrast her, 
say, with Cleopatra, is the more really vicious of the pair. Either 
view may be right; but, if this play were of a later date, Shake- 
speafis would have taken more care to prevent th® uncertainty — or 
would, at any rate, have left«the worse interpretation on the 
shoulders of the interpreters, as he has done in the case of Ophelia. 
Still, there are great things in both these plays, though, emphati- 
cally, they are experiments still, and experiments in which the ill 
success is more conspicuous from the veiy fact that they aim higher. 
The poetical beauties in The Tioo Genthmm are, occasionally, of 
all but the very highest kind, while in AWs WdW there is much fine 
verse, Lafen is a comic, not burlesque, character of great interest, 

, and there is a further advance towards the Shakespearean down 
proper. ^ 

There is, however, another candidate for the tdias of hoods 
Labowds Won which seems to have much less d^im to it, but 
which, undoubtedly, is early-r-in fact, in all probability, one of 
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Shakespeare's earliest adaptations of other men’s work. This 
is the popular, and, in parts, very mnusing, but only in parts 
original, Tammg of the Shrew. A play entitled Taming 
of a iSliretu ’appeared in 1694, and, from this, the Shakespearean 
piece is adapted, with not a little of 'his own sauce,’ as 
Mrs Tibbs would say^n the main or Petruchio portion, an addition 
in the shape of the doubly contrasted sister Bianca, and some 
very curious local allurions (in the induction) to Shakespeare’s 
own country. The Bianca part of the subject hadibeen taken 
firom the Italian much earlier by Glascoigne. Hie story was sure 
to catch the public taste, and the play was actually taken up long 
afterwards by Fletcher for the purpose of reversing it and showing 
'tbe tamer tamed.’ The situations, though in the farcical division 
of comedy, are of ^neral appeal, and Shakespeare has made the 
very utmost of them — ^indeed, there are few more remarkable 
instances of his power of transforming marionettes into men and 
women than Petruchio and Katharine. But much of the verse, 
even in the added portions, is of quite early ‘university wit’ 
character — singly-moulded lines, the trick of repetition 6i‘tnb 
speaker’s own name instead of ‘I,’ ‘my,’ and so forth, Latin tags and 
the like. Indeed, some have questioned whether tliis part of the 
addition is Shakespeare’s at all In any case, what is his cannot 
be late ; and, ^ the original play appears not to be older than 
1694, the rehandling, if it be rehandling, must have followed very 
quickly. And there is very little to say for the identification with 
Love’s Labour’s Won. Petruchio’s is an odd ‘labour of love,’ and 
Lucentio seems to be a rather doubtfhl winner. 

As to the other seven named plays in the Meres lisi^ there are 
practically no means of certain chronological arrangement, ffhose 
who choose to do *so may, of coq^, obs*e^e that, in Romeo and 
Jvliet, the nurse Bays‘’Tis since the earthtjhake now eleven years,’ 
discover that there was an earthquake in 1680 and point to 1691. 
There was, doubtless, also salmons caught in both years. So, also, 
in dealing with The Merchdnt qf Venice, it has been observed 
that the queen’s physic^p, Lopezf of Jewish descent, was tried and 
executed in 1694. And there is an o in Lopez and an o in 
Shylock ; likewise an I in both. There were marriages in 1696, and 
there are marriages in A Midsummer Nights Dream. Let 
these things appeal to those to whom they do appeal Others, per- 
haps, more happily, may be content to abide by iSleres and ‘before 
1698,' except in so for as — without positiveness but making 
suggestions for what they nfoy bq worth — they rely on the kind 
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of internal evidence already outlined. For reasons of convenience, 
we may take, the three plays just mentioned first, leaving the* 
histories for the moment. 

For all reasons, TUmeo and Juliet seems !likely to be the 
earliest It has not, indeed, quite such a mixture of metres as 
A Midsummer NigMa Dream has, and the mere ‘picture of young 
love’ may easily deceive us. But, on the other hand, there is 
much of Marlowe’s ‘single-moulded’ line; and, together with 
many things among the most magnificent in Shakespeare, there 
are crudities and inequalities of the kind natural to a beginner. 
On the other hand, such a beginner as this is not frequent in 
literature ; and he is already far, in more than one or two respects, 
from his beginnings. Already, we have seen something of that 
astonishing power of vivification which distiifl^ishes him firom all 
his predecessors ; already, the characters have begun to take the 
p^ay into their own hands, as it were, and to work it out, not 
regardless of the story, by any means, but in a way that gives to 
_ that story a te nfold power and interest But it has been only in 
^toucBSS^the yhole story has never been treated in this way, 
still less have all the characters undergone this peculiar trans- 
forming influence. In Romeo and Juliet, much further advance 
has been made. As before — as always — Shakespeare takes a given 
story aild does not vary the mere incidents mucji, or add very 
much to them. JBut the personages become persons; and this 
personality extends throughout the drama. Independently of 
Romeo and Juliet themselves — ^the very opposites and contradic- 
tions of the stock hero and* the stock heroine — of Mercutio and 
the nurse, the whole houses of Montague and Capulet almost 
down* to Antony and Potpan, are alive. There is hardly a figure 
in the play, except, perhaps, ithe unfortunate count Paris, to 
whom Shakespeare has 'not communicated this vivacity : and Paris 
had to be a contrast to Romeo. Here, too, not for the first — 
for we have seen it in Love's Lahoufa Lost, in The Two GerMtr 
vmi and even in Tilm AndronUm-^hot in fer laiger measure and 
intenser form, is the splendid poetry whjch Shakespeare puts at 
the service of the drama, as (save in a few flashes of Marlowe and 
Peele) it had not been put since the great days of Greek tragedy. 

There is hardly less of this in A Midsummer NighXa Dream', 

* though, as com|)prts with comedy, it is df a less poignant and 
transporting nature. And this play, as was remarked above, is 
more of an olio of metrea But, in certain respects, it still marks 
progress. If not in all parts, pi the’ whole, it is the most original 
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of Shakespeare’s plays in point of subject up to this time ; in fact, 
■it is one of the most ori^nal of all in that respect. And this 
sulyect is worked up into action with a skill not yet displayed — 
indeed, Shakuspejare here depends more on incident than on cha- 
racter. It is not always fhlly recognised how artfully the several 
motives of thg Theseufi and Hippolyta story — ^the quarrel of Oberon 
and Titania, the fortunes of the lovers and the 'tedious brief play’ — 
work into each other and work out each other. Popular as foiry 
mythology had, in a manner, been, nobody had niade affything like 
this use of it ; it is only necessary to name Gloriana and titania, in 
order to prove any rapprod^metU of Spenser and Shakespeare on 
this head to be out of the question. Puck ‘was feared in field and 
town ’ long before Shakespearq; but Shakespeare’s t*uck is some- 
thing very difierentfrom a mere 'lob of spirits.’ The multiplicity 
of the interests and beauties in this short play is almost bewilder- 
ing: there is the stuff of half a dozen poetical comedies in it, 
yet not in the least confusedly disposed. 

The Merchant of Venice presents a somewhat different pro- 
blem. Here, also, there are many actions : nor, perliaps, ui'e' they 
much less well connected than those of the Dream, though they 
lack the subtle excuse for rapid and interfluent metamorphosis 
which the very title ‘A Midsummer Night’s’ Dream supplies in the 
other case. There need be no cavilling on this score — in fitet, on 
the 'relief system, the system of tragic and comic interchange and 
conflict which makes English drama, the chequers are even better 
placed. The plot of Shylock against Antonio, the casket scenes, 
the trial and the trick on the husbhnds, with the Lorenzo and 
Jessica ‘trace-horse’ or ‘outrigger’ interest, provide a vivid wave- 
likc change of intensity and relief, which even the fierce vexa- 
tion of Puck’s per^ution of the^dsnidiqer lovers does not give. 
But, from another point of ^ew, the Merchant is less mature 
than the Dream', or, rather, some of its parts are. The Morocco 
and Arragon sections, at least, of the casket scenes are quite of 
the Marlowe period in verse, dnd, to some extent, in handling; the 
bantering of the lovers^ behind iheir backs, part of the Gobbo 
business and other things belong to the unripe clowning which is 
at its greenest in the Errors and has ripened consummately in, say. 
As You Like It On the other hand, the trial is admittedly among 
the apices of dramatic poetiy ; and the whole characters of Shy- 
lock and Portia are among the dramatis permnae of eternity. 
To the present writer, it has for many years been a moral certainty 
that these different parts are*of different dates, and that a similar 
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difference prevails much more largely in Shakespeare’s work than 
is sometimes thought The single-plot drama, with its bpgin-** 
ning, middle and end, could, perhaps, not easily be written in 
this way. But the drama which, though not patchWork, is inter- 
woven, can be thus written. 

The chronicle plays. King John, Riche-rd II And III and 
Henry IV, which are certainly early because mentioned by Meres, 
introduce a new division pf Shakespeare’s work, to which we shall 
take, the liberty of adding Henry VI pro tanto. In the opinion 
of the pi^nt mriter, the tomtum is considerable; but something 
has alr^y been said in the preceding chapter^ as to the author- 
ship of The Contention and The True ' Tragedie, on which Ports 
II and III of Henry VI were b^ised. In the case of all these 
plays, with the possible exception of RUnard II (both the 
Richards were actually published in 1697), there were previouriy 
existing pieces on the subject ; whether in all cases these were 
the actual pieces that we have is another question. But in 
no kind o f drama would the specially Shakespearean method find 
betteT'^xercise than in the chronicle history. That remarkable 
species, though it was to receive its perfect development only in 
England, and (in absolute perfection) only at the hands of Shake- 
sjieare himself, had, as has been seen, made its appearance as a 
modernised and practicalised development of tl^e mystery and 
morality, much earlier in the sixteenth century. The advantages of 
the species, when it discards allegory altogether and at least affects 
to be frankly historical, are obvious : subjects that ‘come home,’ 
copiousness and variety of intbrest, given outlines of striking figures, 
and the like. Its dangers— hardly less obvious — are those of the 
prosaec and the promiscuous ; of a mere decoctiou/>f chronicle fiu^ 
and speeches, fortified l^y 'bombast and frothed n^th stock horseplay. 
And these are abundantly exemplified in the earliest Elizabethan 
specimens, while they are by no means absent from the curious later 
attempts of Dekker, Middleton and others to combine a more or 
less historical mainplot with a purely fictitious underplot, romantic 
or classical Now, Shakespeare’s two greatest gifts, that of sheer 
poetic expression and that of character creation, were exactly 
what was needed to turn these ‘formless agglomerations’ into real 
organisms, possessing life and beauty. If Richard II be quite 
original (which, tu has been hinted, it would not be wise to assume 
too absolutely) it must be a good deal earlier than its publication, 
but later than Titm Andronims, with which, however, it may be 

^ See an% obap. vii. 
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claaaed as exhibiting the Marlowe influence more strongly than 
•hnything else, s^re some parts of H.emy VI, which one would be 
inclined to place-between them. In yet other respects, Richard II 
makes a very ’flur 'pair with Romeo and Jvliet in its far difibrent 
division. The curious immature splendour of the conception of the 
title part is like nothing else in Shakespeare. The parallel with, and 
the suggestion given by, Marlowe’s Edimrd II are, of course, 
unmistakable. But, where Marlowe has given three Edwards, not 
perhaps irreconcilable with each other but not actually re^nciled, 
Shakespeare’s Richard aibi constat throughout, in«(reaknes8 as in 
strength— he is sincere in his insincerity. Still, the part is not 
well supported — even of ‘time-honourec^ Lancaster’ it^ay be said 
that he rather makes great speeches than is a great character; 
and so of others. Tfie chronicle sequence, encroaching rather on 
dramatic connection, is also noticeable ; as is the fact (especially 
to be considered in view of Titus Andronicus and Marlowe) 
that there is practically no comic element whatever. Of the ex- 
treme beauty of the poetry (almost always, however, of the ‘purple 
patch’ or ‘Mnge’ kind and, it would seem, purpoEjply so) in the 
king’s part, it is almost unnecessary to speak. 

King John and Richard III, on the other hand, are examples — 
documented, as we may say, and almost acknowledged — of adapta- 
tion, of the wosking up of existing materiala But not many 
impartial and competent critics will adopt Greeqp’s very unkind 
simile of the crow and the feathers. It is much rather a case of 
grafting the fairest and most luscious fruit on a crab-tree or a 
sloe, though no metaphor of the kind can be satisfactory. The pro- 
cesses and results of the adaptation, however, are rather different 
in the two cases* In King John, Shakespeare took and kept 
more of the original; but he heighftened presentation incom- 
parably. The famous part of Constance is ^most wholly his own ; 
he has done much to the king, not a little to the bastard, hardly 
less to Arthur and Hubert Above all, he has (to quote an absurd 
boast of another person a century later) ‘made it a play’ — a piece 
of life and not a sample o| chronicling. Hardly anywhere will the 
student find better examples of Shakespeare’s craftsmanship in 
verse and phrase — of the way in which, by slightly adding, can- 
celling, smoothing, inspiriting, he turns a lame line or passage into 
a beautiful one — ^than vxKing John, compared witji its original 

Richard III, on the other hand, bears very much less re- 
semblance to its predecessor. The True Tragedie of Ruduurd III, 
and some have regarded it as almost an independent following 
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of Marlowe’s Edward 11. It certainly resembles that play in 
bursts of poetry of a somewhat rhetorical kind, in the absence dS, 
purely comic episodes or scenes and in the concentration of cha- 
racter interest on the hero. Not quite, however,' in this latter 
point For the character of Margaret (which seems to the present 
Mrriter to be definitely connected with the Angevinoprincess’s part 
in Henry VI, and Shakespearean throughout) is greater than 
any secondary part in, Edward II. Richard III, too, in the 
femous wooing ^ene, has a scene of character, as distinguished 
from a mere display of it, which is unmatched elsewhere. And, 
perhaps, as a whole, the play has been too much and too commonly 
regarded as a mere melodiuma or popular blood-and-thunder piece, 
with Clarence’s dream and some other placebos thrown in. It is, 
at any rate, full of life — with nothing in it'^either of the peculiar 
dream quality of Marlowe or of the woodenness of certain other 
jsarly playwrights. 

As was above observed, the part due to Shakespeare in 
Hen^ VI cannot be minutely discussed here. It seems to 
the present )|irriter to be probably large. There is, at least, no 
doubt that many of the passages which it nsed to be the fashion 
to dole out to the university wits, like beef bones at a buttery 
door in ancient days, are quite like those in Shakespeare’s plays 
of the''period which we have already surveyed. ^And it may seem 
to some that ipany scenes — some of them, no doubt, not wholly 
or originally from his pen — ^many of the battle pieces, French and 
English; the starting of the rose dispute; the quarrel of Win- 
chester and Gloucester and the deaths of both ; all, as has been 
said, of the scenes where Margaret appears ; much of the Cade 
pai4; the deaths, again, of York and Clifford;,. of prince Edward 
and king Henry— eiqack of Shakespeare in' their altered forms. 
But it would be alto^ther uncritical to be positive here. It may 
be sufficient to say that Part I exhibits least change ; Part II 
most ; and Pa/rt III somewhat less than Part II, but still a very 
considerable amount; while, independently of positive changes, the 
whole composition of Part Pis very^much less Shakespearean, 
even as compared with his earliest probable work, than that of 
the other two. At any rate, we may safely return to the position 
that, in this chronicle work, Shakespeare had new and admirable 
opportunities for developing his grasp of 'character and for getting 
into complete working order that remarkable and, in fact, unique, 
conception of the loose, many-centred drama kept together by 
character itself, whidi was tp be ‘his— and ours. 
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Last of the Meres-warranted batch comes Henry IV, like the 
others worked up from an earlier production, The Famme Vietoriea 
of Henry the /^h, but more remarkable than any of them, if 
not for passage of pure poetry (for which its theme gives but rare 
opportunity), for complete transfonnation of the merest brute 
material into magnificent art The first assignment of the world- 
fomous part of FalstafT— one of the very greatest of dramatic 
creations, and practically a creation, in the precise senro of the 
word — ^to the luckless Lollard Oldcastle was a mistake; bi^t it was 
speedily rectified — ^though not without further protest on the part 
of the prosaic in fitvonr of the actual warrior Fastolf. The actual 
play (for its two parts are practically one) is, undoubtedly, with the 
reservation above stated, one cof Shakespeare's very greatest 
achievements; and, seeing that he had already proved himself able 
to supply pure poetry in unlimited quantities and in any required 
degree of strength, no drawback or shortcoming could possibly 
be urged. The entwining and enforcing of the purely historical 
part receives, and, probably, has always received, less attention from 
readers and spectators ; but it is wonderful in itself The prince 
(the famous key-soliloquy, ‘I know you all’ and the other on the 
crown excepted) is designedly kept undeveloped in his public 
capacity. But the king, the Percies, Glendower, the younger 
princes and wiset^noblemen, are all vivified and spirited np*in the 
inscrutable Shakespearean manner. Still, ‘the general' are not 
wrong in preferring to dwell on the Bohemian society of which 
the prince is the rather Mephistophelian centre, but of which 
Falstaif is the real master and king. *Not a member of it, male 
or female, but has the certain, vital touches. ‘Bowdlerising’ is 
seldom loss justified of its works than when it here prevents 
readers firom appreefating the curieus an^ universal humanity of 
Shakespeare’s portraiture, and its* contrast wfth the artificial efforts 
of modem realism. The supremacy of Falstaff does not disparage 
the exemplary virtue of Pistol or the modest adequacy of Bardolph 
and of Nym ; and, in the same way, Nell and Doll make each the 
other d^ormitaU/ormoaafi videri.* Everyone has noticed how, in 
this most genial, if not most poetical, of his cycles (anticipating, 
for a moment, The Merry Wives), Shakespeare has been prodigal 
of home memories — of Warwickshire and Gloucestershire detail. 
But everybody, perhaps,* has not noticed the singplar fashion in 
which, once more, this yoking of almost domestic minutiae with 
public aflTairs passes itself offj in contrast with the strident dis- 
cord of Foetal and The liayor* qf Quinborongh. Shallow, 
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immortal iin his own way, is a planet in a greater system only ; and 
an the parts combine to work this out. . *• 

We are now deprived of the safe, if not in all ways definite, 
assistance of Meres in respect of chronology; and, for the rest of 
the contents of the folio as weU as for Perw^ (the single play 
outside of it which will be considered in the present chapter) we 
have, in a majority of cases, nothing but guesswork to guide us. 
But, usiue the same general principles as heretofore — ^the internal^ 
evidence of versification and dramatic craftsmanship^ with such 
positive aids a^may bear investigation, we can continue this history 
of Shakespeare’s work on the same general lines. Only, it will be 
desirable t^ adhere to t^e usual folio order with one single ex- 
ception, that of The Tempest, which, in accordance with general 
practice (to be critically examined later) w^’ shall keep to the end, 
putting Pericles, which has no folio order, in its place, though by no 
•means asserting that it certainly deserves priority over all the others. 

That the whole of Pericles is not Shakespeare’s is extremely 
prqt^ble ; but the allocation of parts to other ^matists, named or 
unnamed, is as hazardous a piece of ‘hariolation ’ as has been tried 
even in this hazardous game. It is not too much to say that there 
is no part which might not be his; the very choruses which 
have been denied him are extremely Shakespearean, and group 
excellently with similar things in A Midsummer NigMs Dream 
and As You Li^ It. llie brothel scenes can be similarly, if not 
so completely, paired with passages in the Errors and in Meamre 
for Measure ; and divers examples of stiff Marlowe verse and hand- 
ling with others in Titus Andronicus and the early chronicles and 
elsewhere. On the other hand, some of the best things throughout 
thd play arc afU Shakespeare amt Diabolus, and it must have been 
a most superior fiend who firrged the ship'vh'eck passage. Still, 
nothing is heard of tlie play tilf 1606, when it was licensed ; and 
it is pretty certain that, whether the whole was written by Shake- 
speare or not, the whole was not written by Shakespeare at or near 
that time, llie present writer would be prepared to take either 
side on the question : ‘ Did Sh&icespear^ al^ut this time complete 
an early immature sketch of his own ; or did he furnish, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, scenes to one which was vamped up and botched off 
by another or others?’ But he rather inclines to the first alter- 
native, becausf of the distinct similarity of the phenomena to those 
shown in others of Shakespeare’s plays actually contained in the 
folio. Tliat the scheme of the play is not of a mature period is 
shown by the fact that it haa little' character, and that what it has 
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is still less oonomied with the working out of the action. The 
^ntrast here, not merely with A Winter's. Tale but with the much 
abused Cywbdim, is remarkable. 

To cast ba6k tb the earlier, but not yet discussed, plays of the 
canon. The Merry Wives ef Windsor, as most people know, is a 
play with a legend— that the queen wished to see Falstaff ‘in love,’ 
and that it was written in fourteen days to please her. This, how- 
ever (the later part of which is one of tj^e curious Shakespeare- 
Molibre coinddences), comes only from Dennis, a hunft^ years 
after date. The play was actually licensed in 1601, and imperfectly 
printed next year — dates which euit well enough with the inclusion 
of Henry IV in the Meres list of 1698 and its completion by 
Henry V in that year or 1699. Willi his usual preference of 
artistic convenience ^ prosaic exactitude, Shakespeare has not 
troubled himself about niching this episode very carefully in his 
precedent history of the fat knight Shallow appears duly, bu( 
Slender replaces Silence ; ‘the wild prince and Poins ’ are referred 
to, but vaguely. You neither need, nor are you intended, to make a 
‘ harmony ’ of the four pieces. So, too, it seems to lost labour 
and idle sentimentality to lament the decadence and defeat of 
Falstaff. Men are generally decadent, and frequently defeated, 
when dealing with women in such circumstances; and Falstaff s 
overthrow does pot make him fall very hanl after all. On the 
other hand, the vis eomica of the piece is perfect^ its exuberant 
invention and variety are unsurpassed; and the actual construction 
is more careM than usuaL In character and dialogue, it is not 
surpassed by the very greatest of the ^ys, allowance being made 
for kind and atmosphere. Everybody is alive and everything is 
vividly illuminatecL— not with the extra-natural, if not noii-natirral, 
Congreve rockets, bdt with a lambent easy*%ht of air. Sir Hugh 
Evans must have been meant as a brother in dramatic arms to 
Fluellen, and it is difficult to prefer Roland to Oliver or vice versa. 
The attractive grace — though ^ven in outline merely — of sweet 
Anne Page is masterly ; and, m her mother and Mistress Ford, 
Shakespeare has given, as Ijai^y anbther writer has ever succeeded 
in doing, in bourgeois condition and deliberately prosaised tone, 
the same high but perfectly human standard of wifeliness which, 
elsewhere, he has carried to the court of poetical quintessence in 
Hermione and in Imogen! There are few things mpre amusing to 
a liberally catholic student of literature than the half patronising, 
half apologetic^tone adopted, sometimes, towards The Merry Wives, 
as a ‘ ffirce.’ Amd, here agun, one is.reminded of Molibre. 
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Mmmre for Meamre is a more difficult play — one not so 
liable to be' undervalued from inability to perceive that a comi& 
microcosm may be thoroughly cosmic, but more apt to disconcert, 
if not actually to disgust, by reason of its 'sinj^ular apparent 
discords, its unusual scheme of conduct and character and its 
scant reconcilablenesB with that un-puritan, butu finrly severe, 
system of poetical justice which Shakespeare generally maintaina 
Its ‘ disagreeableness ’ — to use a word often laughed at but expres- 
sive and without a synonym — ^is less to some tastes than that of 
AW a WeU thatoEnda WeU ; but, to a certain extent, it exists. On 
the other hand, its power is unquestionable, and it contains some of 
the greatest things in Shakespeare. It was certainly (or almost 
certainly) performed in 1604, audit has been customary to accept 
that year as the approximate date of the' composition. To the 
present writer, this seems very improbable, and he would select 
Meamre for Meamre as the strongest instance of the suggested 
earliness, in a more or less incomplete form, of many more plays than 
are contained in Meres’s list. Shakespeare, indeed, has improved 
immensely on the original Italian story and on Whetstone’s two 
English versions, in novel and drama He has not only added the 
magnificent scenes between Isabella and Angelo, and Isabella and 
her brother, and the character (dramatically important, inasmuch as 
it helpli to save Isabella and provides a dAmmment) of ‘Mariana in 
the moated graqge ’ ; he has lavished his nepenthe of poetry on a not 
particularly attractive theme. But, in the first place, it seems very 
unlikely that he would have chosen that theme so late ; and, in the 
second, it is nearly certain 'that, if he had, he would have worked 
it up with different results. His seventeenth century plays 
generally contain nothing so crude as the cruden parts of Mmaure 
for Measure, while these are very like parts of the early certainties 
and of Peridea. Moreover, even if Pompey and Lucio were 
cleaner-mouthed, they would still be unfinished studies, com- 
panions of Lauiice and Launcelot, not of Touchstone and Feste. 
The play, as a whole, gives one the idea of an early, half finished 
piece which the writer has f'esnmed,, which he has improved 
immensely, but on which he has rather hung additional and 
separate jewels than spent the full labour of thorough refoshion- 
ing and refounding. Had it come straight frnm the hands of the 
Shakespeare of 1604, we should surely have had a much more 
defensible and, in fact, intelligible duke, than the person who runs 
his state and his servants mto difficulties in order that he may come 
to the rescue as a rather shabby Fi'ovidence — ^an Angelo more of 
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a piece, less improbably repentant (not to say so improbably 
^agitious) and le^ flagrantly ‘ let ofll’ If one cared to coi\jecture, it 
might be possible to show a strong case for an original intention to 
adopt the story in Its blackest shape, Titua fashion ; a disgust with 
this leading to the abandonment of the thing for a time; an 
inspiration to create » ‘ Saint Isabel ’ and a consequent adapta- 
tion and transformation to ‘happy ending’ and poetical injustice. 
But even a Shakespeare cannot reshape epds in a mani^r entirely 
contrary to their rough-hewing, without some loss of accomplish- 
ment, verisimilitude and effect. * 

Meamre/or Meamre was never printed in Shakespeare’s life- 
time; ifucA Ado (dmA Notihing, whiq}i (with the qmch earlier 
Errora between then^ follows k in the folio and which, like it, is 
founded on an Italian story, had been actually printed four years 
before the alleged date of Meamre /or Meamre and is thought to 
have been written even a year earlier than this. Here, there is 
neither necessity nor probability for any theory of partial composi- 
tion. 'fhe play is all of a piece ; and the best things in it are 
entirely original The trick played on Hero had appeared both in 
Bandello’s prose and in Ariosto’s verse; and there seems actually 
to have been an English play on the subject so early as 1683. But 
Shakespeare added Benedick and Beatrice; he added Dogberry 
and Yeiges and^he made the whole thing into one of th*e most 
remarkable instances of the kind of tragicomedy jirhere no actual 
tragedy is permitted, but where it is only just avoided, and where 
tragic motives are allowed to work freely. The play is of extra- 
ordinary merit, and Shakespeare has only left one loose stitch — 
a stitch which he might have picked up with very little trouble — 
in the entirely unes^lained, and very nearly^inexplicable, behaviour 
of Margaret, who, being certainljr not a traitress and as certainly 
not a fool, first lends herself to a proceeding obviously prejudicial 
to her mistress, and then holds her tongue about it. Except in 
this point, the play works with ^rfect ease of action; and, if one 
does not envy Hero her husband, and does grudge her very much 
to him, that is no uncomny)n casa ' As for Benedick and Bratrice, 
they are, perhaps, as good touchstones as any in Shakespeare. No 
one but an ‘innocent’ can possibly fail to like them; no one but 
a charlatan will ever pretend not to do so. The authorities of 
Messina are more ‘ farci(»l ’ ; but the farce, again, is super&rcicaL 
It might well have been thought that nothing better in the way 
of romantic comedy would be written. But this was to be triumph- 
antly contradicted by two plays' Aa You Like It and Twelfth Night, 
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which are heliered to have followed ifttcA A.do very quickly, and 
which, in the folio (with plays already mentioned intervening^^, 
observe the order in which they have l^n named. But it is not 
positively known which appeared first NtgM was acted 

on 2 February 1601/2; As You Like It, on less certain grounds, is 
put some two years before. So for as one van judge from internal 
evidence, Tw^fih Night would seem to be a little the earlier, or, 
at any rate, to retain a little more of the characteristics of Shake- 
speare’s^ elffliest comedies. But, in reality. Much Ado About 
Notidng, As You Like It and Twelfth Night form a trio of whidi 
the best thing to say is that only the man who wrote the other two 
could have ^itten any one of them. Still, As You Like It has a 
certain pre-eminence, and may pujt in a claim to be the greatest of 
Shakespeare’s comedies — ^the typical romantic comedy — excluding 
The Tempest as belonging rather to that middle kind for which 
there is no English name, but which is inexactly designated drome 
in French. There is hardly more than one fault in it — a foult 
which, oddly enough, is very rare in Shakespeare, though extremely 
common in Ips contemporaries — the foult of concluding the play 
with a violent ‘revolution’ merely communicated by a messenger, 
lliat an ‘old religious man ’ of sWkespeare’s creation might have 
converted even such an exceedingly unpromising subject as duke 
Fredeilck need not be denied: it is very difficult to say what any 
one of Shakesp^e’s creation might not have done. But it would 
have been very interesting to hear the arguments used on the 
occasion. With this exception, there is nothing that exceeds the 
licence of romantic charadker comedy. That was the way they 
lived in Arden— there can be no doubt of it And the other tliinga 
Iiadno happen in order that they might so live. A fresh qualm, 
succeeded by a fresh 'desire,! may, indeed, "be aroused by the 
announced intention oV Jaques to' seek duke Frederick’s company: 
the qualm as to his probable reception, the desire to have Shake- 
speare’s account of it But Jaques himself, with whom some have 
quarrelled, is a perfectly allowable) and a perfectly admirable, foil 
to the lovers and the fieeters of the tim^ The vividness of aimnat 
every scene and passage is unmatched even in Shakespeare; there 
are no longueurs', and, if there were, Rosalind and Touchstone 
would save them. The poet has not here, as he did earlier in 
A Midsummer Right's Dream, and, later, In The Ttmpetit, resorted 
to supernatural machinery to help his glamour. We are no further 
from ordinary life than romance always is, and in the least extra- 
ordinary regions of romance jtselfT But ‘Arden’ is none the lew 
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made an enchanted ground without spells or incantations, an 
^Isarthly Paradise, with nothing that is not within reach of almost 
any human beiqg. Wit, wisdom and poetry are the only trans- 
figorera Shakespeare, of coarse, had certainly for canvas Lodge’s 
Euphuist romance of R<mJ^fnde ; perhaps (it would be pleasant to 
think so) the JPofe of fiomdyn itself— but it was merely canvas. 
The charm of Rosalind, the marrowy moralising of Jaques, the 
unfoiling fool-wisdom of Touchstone, arg all his own. By this 
time, too, he had arrived at that complete command %f verse of 
which something will be specially said later, and h§d peri^cted his 
wonderfhl prose. Both the blank verse and the lyric in Ab Yofu, 
Like It are in absolute perfection, each for its special purpose ; and 
there is, perhaps, no play (for Hjmlet l^ks the lyric) in which all 
three media are so p^ectly displayed. 

Ae You lAhe It, with Rosalind as Ganymede, had taken advan- 
tage of that habit of representing women’s parts by boys which has 
been supposed to possess advantages in itself. Cleopatra, played 
by a boy (as with true Shakespearean audacity she is herself made 
to suggest) must have been absurd, but Shakespeare could not 
help himself and the custom of the country. Here, he could help 
himself; and he did so with admirable success. Moreover, the 
success could evidently be repeated (if the artist were strong 
enough) in a different key. The artist was strong enougll*and he 
repeated it in Vfola; relying here on the custom to emphasise and 
make probable the confusion of brother and sister. Twdfth 
Night or What You WiU — the latter title an obvious pendant to 
Aa Yoti Like It; the former, perhapil unnecessarily, supposed to 
refer to the time of production — ^is the purest comedy of all 
Shakespeare’s plays. We know that the captain is in no danger ; 
none, even apparently, threatens aqy one dl^ To make Malvolio, 
as has sometimes been attempted, an aliftost tragic personage, 
virtuous and deeply wronged, is an absurdity. The duke is, and is 
meant to be, a feeble person ; but he can talk exquisite poetry, is a 
gentleman, probably made exactly the sort of husband that Viola 
wanted and so is one o^ those subtlest, because most fointly 
nuanced, criticisms of life which only the greatest masters dare to 
allow themselvea Feste’is not Touchstone’s equal — but who is? 
and, besides, it would not have done for the clown to be wittier 
than the knight when both were witty — ^in As You Like It things 
are different. The rest are of the Upper House almost without an 
exception. Viola, no Rosalind or Beatrice, but a jewel of the 
other type and difference ex^uisit^y from such sisters as Juliet 
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and Miranda; Olivia, stately, but perfectly human; Maria, not 
elaborately, but sufficiently, in the other vein for contrast—*, 
form an extraordinary triad even for Shakespeare,* - and it is afflict- 
ing that some commentators should foiget that ‘the youngest wren 
of nine ’ was no ' waiting maid ’ in the modem sense. On the other 
side. Sir Toby Belch is one of those doubles that are no doubles, 
over which nearly all artists stumble. He is of the same genus as 
Falstaff, but of a different species; and almost entirely different as 
an kidividWl ; just as Sir Andrew is of the tribe of Silence and 
Slender, but quite other than they. As for Malvolio, he has no 
parallel anywhere save Molfore's Alceste, who, like him but more 
commonly, has been travestied into a persona tragiea by incom- 
petent criticism. A gentleman, a man of honour and of his duty, 
of parts and of merit, his comic a/tapria is Compounded of vanity, 
sourness of temper, lack of humour, a little jack-in-officeship, much 
ambition and, probably, not a little downright jealousy — and it 
brings the comic punishment upon him most completely and con- 
dignly. Sebastian, no doubt, has extraordinary, but not impos- 
sible, luck. , 

From this point, we may take a liberty — of which we have 
already given warning — ^witli the folio arrangement. The Winter’s 
Tale would come next, according to the division of ‘Comedies, 
Histories and Tragedies,’ and several histories, earlier according 
to the Meres pmwt de repire, would come next after that. But, 
according to that class of internal evidence which we have allowed, 
The Winter^ s Tale is distinctly later; some more plays regarded 
as ‘histories’ in Shakespekre’s time are, not merely to us, but 
essentially, romantic tragedies; and the arrangement, according to 
logic and literature must, in other ways, be altered. We ahall 
rearrauge the scene fijom this point, therefore,'Vecording all certain, 
or even probable, datk as to individual plays as they arise, under 
four heads— the remaining English histories, the classical plays 
subsequent to Titus Andronicus, the romantic tragedies and the 
three final dromes. 

The first of the histories iff Henry V, which was partly drawn 
fi*om the same originals as Hmry IV, and followed it closely. It 
was published (imperfectly) and ‘ stayed * in 1600 ; and is supposed 
to have been acted the year before. The magnificent death of 
Falstaff almost necessitate the previous "turning upon him of the 
king, which, indeed, had been foreshadowed in Henry IV, Partly 
this, and partly other things, have prejudiced some critics against 
this ‘ patriot king,’ who, nevei^eless, is one of the j|;reateBt, if not 
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the most attractiTe> of Shakespeare’s creations. The fresh present- 
ment of Pistol the addition of Fluellen demonstrate the in- 
exhaostibleness^ the poet’s covac proaopopoeia, and, besides the 
fine tirades arhidi' figure in all the extract books, there are in- 
numerable passages of literary excellence. But, in a panoramic 
survey of Shakespeare’s plays, Henry F, perhaps, with one excep- 
tion to be dealt with presently, stands forth most conspicuously as 
almost the deftest of his spiritings up of ehronides — ^as^ pattern 
of the difiicult accomplishment of vitalising chronide by character. 
Here, it is by character diffuse rather than coi&pact — ^by the 
extraordinary vivacity of the different personages rather than by 
interest concentrated in a hera So ftuvas he is concerned, it is 
the triumph of Henry^of England, rather than that of Harry of 
Monmouth, in which we rejoice. 

The last remaining, and, probably, the last written, of the English 
group, Henry VII J, presents remarkable peculiarities ; and it has* 
been usual to take it as Shakespeare’s only in parts — ^Fletcher’s, 
and, perhaps, Massinger’s, in others. A play on Henry VIII was 
represented in 1613 and interrupted by the buming*of the play- 
house. The piece which, ten years later, appeared in the folio is a 
loose composition (though, perhaps, not much looser than Cymbe- 
line ) ; and, though there are points of great and truly Shakesp^rean 
interest of character in the king and, still more, in Wolsey and 
queen Katharine, it cannot be said that the character in any one 
instance, or in all put together, unifies the play as it generally does 
with Shakespeare. Still, there is no doubt about his authorship in 
whole or part. No reasonable critic will attempt to go behind the 
folio as regards plays — though no such critic need accept either 
‘ the whole folio ' as regards passages or ‘ qothing but the folfo ’ 
in any way. The play is patchy^ and som^ of the patches are 
inferior; while there are hardly any marks in it of that early and 
‘ first draft ’ character which we have detected in others. 

With the classical plays, we cpme to a new and very interesting 
group. In a sense, of course, Titva Andronusm belongs to it; but 
nothing like the extreme earlinesEToI that piece belongs to any of 
the others, and none of them is mentioned by Meres. Two of them, 
however, are, internally as well as externally, of very uncertain 
date; the other three are of Shakespeare’s very meridian. 

For TroUm and Oremda, a licence to print was obtained in 
1602/3 ; but the players objected, and it was not published till half 
a dozen years ^ter, and then ^surreptitiously. It is extremely 
difficult not to believe that^it is mud> older than the earlier date 
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would show.' Some of the blank verse, no doubt, is feirly mature^ 
but the author may have furbished this up, and.much of it is not 
mature at aU. Instead of transcending his materials, as Shake- 
speare almost invariably does, he has here foiled almost entirely to 
bring out their possibilities; has not availed himself of Ohaucer’s 
beautiful romance so fully as he might; &nd has 'dramatised the 
common Troy-books with a loose yet heavy hand utterly un- 
8 Uggestiv 9 of his maturer craftsmanship. If it were not for certain 
speeches and tbuches chiefly in the part of Ulysses, and in the 
parts of the h^ and heroine, it might be called the least Shake- 
spearean of all the plays. 

Timm qf Athens, again a puzzle, is a puzzle of a different kind. 
It is usual to resort to the rather Ales^drine suggestion of 
collaboration and then to put it as late as 1607. To the present 
writer, the first theory seems unnecessary and the last impossible. 
'There is nothing in Titnmi that Shakespeare, at one time or another, 
may not have written ; there are some things which hardly anybody 
but Shakespeare can have written ; but that he wrote this piece just 
after Lear, even with somebody, not to help, but to hinder, him, is 
not, fix)m the point of view from which the present survey is 
written, conceivable. The play is as chaotic as Troilvs, or more 
so; ayd, except Timon himself, it has no character of interest in it. 
But Timon himself must be Shakespeare’s own; he has so much 
of good in him; and might have been made so much better, that it 
is impossible to imagine Shakespeare, in his maturity, turning over 
such a character to be botjfoed by underlings, and associated with 
third rate company. On the other hand, he might have written the 
wh^ole play in his nonage and — as in the other case — ^have thrown in 
some ‘modem touches’ to freshen it up and getit off his hands. At 
any rate, the two plvys (whi<£i piay be called Greek) stand in the 
sharpest contrast to the great Roman trio, based, in Shakespeare’s 
most easy-going fhshion, on North’s Plutardt for matter, and, 
sometimes, even for words, but made his own, absolutely and 
for ever. 

None of the three was printed tilli the folio appeared, though 
licence appears to have been obtained, for ArUony and Ckopdbra 
in 1608. It is usual to select that date for it and for Coriokmta, 
and to put Jidiua Caernr seven years earUer, because of an apparent 
allusion to it' in that year. Internal evidence does not, perhaps, 
supply any valid reason for such a separation in date ; and, as they 
are all taken from the same sou^, they may vf ry well all have 
been written about the same time. Thi^s could not have been very 
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early, from the complete mastery of the blank verse, bat might be 
ihiy where after Ae close of the sixteenth century. All three are 
masterpieces, tijS curiously different in kind; though there is an 
equally curiolis i^teement between them in the manner in which 
the author, at one time, simply arranges the very words not merely 
of Plutarch but of Noith, while, at another, he will add or substi- 
tute passages of absolute originality. 

JidiuB Caeaar has, at least, this marl^ of an earlier date that 
its interest is of a diffused character, and that there if a certain 
prodigality of poetic passages put in everybody’f mouth. The 
titular hero perishes before half the play is done; and lus place is 
taken, first by Antony and then by Brutus. Nor does he make any 
very copious appearance even before Kis murder, further, the 
marvellous ShakespeSrean impartiality seems to take delight in 
doing the best for each of these heroes in turn ; while the pro- 
digality above referred to funiishes not merely the three, Cassius^ 
who is all but a fourth hero,and Portia, but quite insignificant people 
— ^Marullus, Casca, Calpumia — ^with splendid poetical utterance. 
The magnificent speech of Antony — all Shakespeare’s own ; the 
great exchange of mind between Brutus and Cassius, both as friends 
and as (almost) foes; the dialogue of Brutus and Portia: these, 
and many other things, with the surprising majesty and interest of 
the theme, havj^ always made the play a great favourice, and 
deservedly so. Moreover, its central interest from the point of 
view of romance — ^the death and revenging of Caesar — ^is perfect. 
But, from the point of view of unity of character, which is 
Shakespeare’s general appeal, it may bd thought somewhat lacking. 
Brutus is the only person whose character can supply a continuous 
tie rod — and, except to those who take the old French Revolution 
or Roman declamation line of admiration for tyrannicide per ae, 
Brutus, admirably as he develops, is rather thin at first It may 
plausibly be argued that either he should not have required 
Cassius’s blend of personal and pseudo-patriotic hatred of Caesar 
to ferment his own patriotisin, or he should have detected the 
insufficiency of the 'lean, and bufigry' conspirator. Practically, 

’ however, JvMm Caeear is of the panoramic, if not of the kalei- 
doscopic, order of dramsf— its appeal is of sequence rather than 
of composition. 

' With the other two Rolnan plays, it is quite difierent. CorUAaavm 
is certainly not deficient in variety of incident, or of personage, 
but every incident and every personage is, in a way, subservient to 
the hero. The ordinary ^descriptions of the dframaitu peraonae — 
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^ftiend to Conolanns,’ 'mother to Coriolanos,’ to Oori<daiiliB 

acquire a new appositeneas from this feature Menenios aa&i 
Volomnia are no shadows ; the 'gpacious silenc^thorself is all tiie 
more gracious for her unobtrusiveness. But ft is in relation to 
Coriolanus that they interest us most The sordid spite of the 
tribunes — types well known at this time and at all times — helps tiO 
bring out the arrogance, at its worst not sordid, of Caius Martins. 
The inferior generals set^im off. And that interesting, and not very 
easy, chai^ter,«Tullu8 Aufidius, whose psychical evolution Shaken 
speare leftsin obviously intentional uncertainty, furnishes yet 
another contrast in his real changes from enmity to friendship, 
and then ^m hospitality to treachery, with the changes of 
Coriolanus trom the height of Roqian patriotism to actual hostility 
against his ungrateful and degraded country, Vnd from that hostility 
to semi-reconciliation, at least to the foregoing of his vengeance in 
pbedience to his mother. Most' of all do the various mobs— the 
mob of Rome above all, but, also, the rank and file of the army, 
the Volscian conspirators, the officers, the senators, the very servants 
of Aufidius— ;(hrow up against their own vulgar variety and charac- 
terless commonness the 'headstrong beauty’ of the great soldier's 
mind and will — ^his hatred of the vtdgm itself, of its malignity, of 
its meanness, of its ingratitude. He is, of course, no flawless 
charadter: he need not have been rnde to the pgople (one cannot 
blame him for being so to their misguiders) ; and, because they 
committed virtual treason to Rome by banishing its defender, he 
was certainly not justified in himself committing the overt act 
But he remains one of thh noblest figures in literature, and his 
nobility is largely the work of Shakespeare himself What is more^ 
he *ha8 provided Shakespeare with the oppontunity of workiiig 
out a 'one-man' dr^a, as,sczcept in inf&rior specimens lik«» 
Timm, he has done nowhere else.* For, even in Hamlet, the sim^ 
and peculiar life of the hero does not overshadow all the othe^ 
as is done here. 

Qreat as Coriolanm is, howev’er, it is not nearly so great as 
Antony <md Cleopatra. Coriulanus, personally, is a great figure^ 
but rather narrowly great and hardly as provocative of delight ad m 
admiration. The interest of his story is s6mewhat lacking in vadti^ 
and, cunningly as the comic or serio-comic aspects and interlii|iai 
are employed to lighten it up^ the whole play is ratiier statnesipih, 
Antony and (Ueopatra has nearly as infinite a variety aa ity 
incomparable heroine herself ; its warmth and oolonr are ci j|^ 
livelieet kind; its character drawing is o^the Shakeapaarean tMsk; 
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PRESS NOTICES 

Volume I 

“The voliimo .is :i whole deserves unstinted admiralion.’V“/?»C^^j// Historuat 
Keview 

“ We give a very hearty welcome to the new scheme of the ('amhridge University 
Press, the llistoiy of English Literature. ..This work, when completed, will he .is 
notable a monument of industry and .scholarship a.s the History planned by laird 
Acton.” — Pall Mall Cazette 

“ It is not so much in the account given of the great lights of English literature 
as in the careful studj of the whole subject, a study in which no details are omiited, 
that the value of 7 'he Cambridge History is to be foun'l....The subject is treated with 
a completeness which gives to the work a Clinique valu^ for purpo.ses of study; this 
value is greatly enhanced by the bibliographies.” — Westminster Gazette 

“i ' 

“It is scholarly, thorough, accurate and well balanced.... The work is admirable. 
The bibliographies are a treasure house. The descriptions of successive literary move- 
ments, both primary and secondary, with the human forces, great and less great, 
English and foreign, that played their qsart in such movements, are all of high and 
'^en noble merit. We are grateful for it all, and do not doubt that it will raise the 
'^neral study of English literature to a higher level,” — Contefnporary Revieiv 

“Sound scholarship and a diligent effort to bring in all the results of recent 
ri^arches by the learned are r^nspicuous characteristics of this volume of a work 
^hich promises at once to take rank among the most authoritative general histories of 
English literature.... The exposition strikes a new note in giving a peculiar attention 

tracing out the continuity of the literary evolution through subsidiary tendencies 
and movements, generally ne^ected in smaller books of this .sort^ in order to leave 
room for fuller consideration of the leading writers and the main currents.” — Scotsman 

Volume II 

. /‘-LMnhiative tic I’Universite de "Cambridge m^rite les plus vifs eioges; Thistoire 
liti^taire dit'clle a entrepris^ raApelle une cath^drale gothique par le soin du detail et 
le hni de 
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“The second volume proves that the Cambridge History of ^nglislT IJteratun is 
thriving; full of matter and not lacking in spirit.... [Professor Manly*s treatment of 
Piers Plowmafi] is a remarkable argument ; nothing of the kind in recent years in this 
field is of more iinportaricc; and the style, with its candour %nd tempe^n^e, will draw 
aclmiration even from those who are most pained by the disruption of their favourite 
lx)ok.” — 7'ifNes ' 

“The edifies of this volume lAve produced a book which is indispensable to 
any Jbriou^ student «f English literature. The individual articles are in several 
instances c^tributiems of great value to the discussion of their subjects, and one of 
them is of first-rat "importance in English literary history.’’ — Athemetm 

“ From every point of view, whether of interest, scholarship, or practical utility, 

we cannot hesitate for a moment in pronouncing that it bids fair to prove the 

best work of itsikind that has ewfr been produced. ..The fly-leaf of additions and 
corrections to Volume I, which is sent out with the copies of Volume II, is something 
of itself calculated to inspire confidence.... riling from Catholic standpoint, w^e 
cannot fail to commend the generally temperate and even sympathetic tone in which 
the religious questions of the Middle Ages are treated.” — 7'he Month 

• VOLUMR III 

“This rich composite hi.story of English literature is a real service to English 
.scholarship. It presents us with the first adequate treatment of many neglected parts 
of our literary history, and it throws new' light on many old themes.... The editors 
deserve all thanks, and the critic who feels inclined to quarrel with this point or 
that in tlieir mctilcxls or conclusions wdll be humiliated and silenced when he re- 
members that this is the first attempt by a lx)dy of scholars to tell the story of our 
literature on a scale worthy of its greatness.” — Saturday Review 

“We have in its lucid page.s a clear and convincing estimate, and one in which 
everything that is of outstanding significance is skilfully disentangled from the vast 
mass of Subsidiary clues to interpretation. It seems to us that this is the supreme 
merit of the volume — the disenmination and judgment wdtli which it brings to a focus 
the gradual evolution of a language and the wonderful outburst of creative achieve- 
ment in letters undA the Tudors.” — Standard 

VOI.UME IV 

“In this, the fourth volume of^^a great enterprise, the editors and contributors 
cover a very varied field of English literature. ...To an exceptionally full and ad- 
mirable volume the chapters on Hakluyt and the .seafarers .supply a gap that has been 
felt^n all previous histories of literature; and the final chapters on ‘Book Trade* 
and * Libraries’ show that the editors are determined, and rightfy, to throw their net 
widely. ” — Pali Mall Gazette * ^ • 

“ This splendid work — sSendid for its soholarship, its art, its close sympathy with 
all its .subjects... a volume of delight.” — Observer 

“Already in its former volumes The Cambridge History of English Literature 
has establi.shed itself as the best of existing academic text-books of its subject* 
This fourth volume cannot but confirm that reputation.... The bibliography dccon(i^ 
panying the text is noteworthy for its comprehensiveness and exact scho 1 arshi|> 4 '/ 
The volume as a whole carries on the j^isjory successfully on its established lines ds * 
a work of masterly and comprehensive s{ieoialisation^ erudite, w^ell systematised, read« 
able, and invaluable to devoted students of English literature, whether for purposes 
of general study or as a book of reference.” — Scotsman 

“The notable feature of the great work of whicli this volume is part lies in the 
high standard of excellence secured in dealing with authors of such varied tempers* 
ments and works of such versatility as are found in the early stages of our literatq|^. 
Much of this succq^s is due to the choice of critics, and the same care and discrimina- 
tion shown in the three previous volumes are again in evidence..., The result is a 
work dealing in vivid succession writh some of the quaintest, most strange and 
tragical, and most interesting writers of the end of the Sixteenth and the be^nning 
of the Seventeenth Centuries. Invaluable to the student of literature, it is a 
ing yecord of the manners and customs of the book W' rid of the penoA**^;rrAfaneAester 
Courier ' ' ^ ^ f \ ^ if ' ; 
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itB wr^calion and dictaon are almost oapmaUeled 
•In dir^ty and intensily ; and, above all, the powers of 

great ^tic motives, love and death, are utilised in it to 
t^ utmost ^ossibm extent Even this long list of merits does not 
U^thaast its claims. From the technical side, it is the very type and 
trimnph of the chronicle play— of the kind which dramatises whole 
ywn of history, solid portions of the life of man, and keeps them 
draoiatically one by the interwoven threads of character interest 
by individual passages of supreme poetry and by seenesf»r sketches 
of attadiing quality. Here, again, Shakespeare fellows North, at 
times very closely indeed ; and here, more than ever, he shows how 
entirely die is able not to follow his leader when he <||ioose8. The 
death of Cleopatra, with the jneffitble music of the words that 
follow, Teace, Peace,' is only the strongest example of a pervading 
&ct But the central interest of character and the side portiuits 
which accompany and enforce it are the greatest points about tbp 
play. Nowhere has even Shakespeare given such a pair, hero and 
heroine, as here. Antony, at once mined and ennobled by the 
passion which is both his AfiMpria and his abiding tit]p to sympailiy, 
which completes his friendship for Caesar in the earlier play; 
Cleopatra, her frailty sublimated into the same passion — both 
heroic in their very weakness and royal in the way in which they 
throw away thc;jir royalty : there is nothing like them anjrwhere. 
There is no palliation of fault or of folly ; both a];e set as plainly 
before the spectator as may be, and he will imitate them at his 
peril. But the power of romantic tragedy in this direction can go 
ao further. * 

It might be questioned whether this power actually went further 
In any other direction. But, possibly, between Julius Caesat^waA 
the other two Rommi plays — certainly in ^ same general period, 
and, according to popular reckoning, between 1602 and 1606— 

. Bhakespeare produced, it is thought in the order to be named, 
iNhlt are pre-eminently the four wheels of his chariot, the four 
wings of his spirit, in the tragic and tragicomic division, 
Mamki, Othello, and Le&r. To condense the enormous 

mass of discussion on these, and especially on the first, were 
hers impossible. The pundes of the text of Hamlet (which differs 
Ul^ remarkably in the quarto of 1602, apparently pirated, in 
' 160^ which at leant claims authenticity, and in fhat of the 

MleX thougd> periiaps less than they seem, and much less than 
have bee^ thought to be, are considerable ; and the problema . 
of jfoe infinite immediate, lasting and now world*iiddn 
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popularity is not surprising: For, though Hamlet himself is capable 
of being problematised to the wth, he is a sufficie^ taking figure • 
(especially as introduced by the ghost scenes) to j^^ns who care 
little indeed for problems. The enormous length of the play is 
diversified by the most varied, and, at times, most exdting, action. 
In the common phrase, there is somethkig for overyone— the 
supernatural, the death of Polonius, that of Ophelia, the fight 
or almost fight in the fhurchyard, the duel, the final slaughter 
scene (sjjp^y an* exciting moment for the mere vulgar) — ^the pity 
of all these things for the sentimental, the poetry of them for those 
who can appreciate it And, above all, and with all, there is the 
supreme intqfest of the cl^racter presentment, which informs and 
transforms the incidents, and wh'ch, not merely in the central 
figure, is the richest and most full to be fbund in Shakespeare. 
This may be developed in one instance. 

« It has been impossible, in the scale and range of the present 
notice, to dwell on individual characters. But, putting sheer 
poetiavl expression aside, the Shakespearean character is the Shake- 
sjiearean note; and, for more reasons than one, it would be an 
incorrectness not to ofier a specimen of dealing with this feature. 
No better suggests itself than the character of Claudius. For it 
seems to have escaped even some elect wits; and it is very 
typical.* There were at least two ways in which an ordinary, or 
rather more tl\pu ordinary, dramatist might have dealt with 
this other * majesty of Denmark.' He could have been made a 
crude dramatic villain — a crowned ‘Shakebag' or ‘Black Will,’ to 
use the phraseology of his creator's own day. He could have 
been made pure straw — a mere common usurper. And it would 
appbar that he has actually seemed to some to 4)e one or other of 
these two. Neither them is the Claudius* which Shakespeare 
has presented ; and those who ta^e him as either seem to miss the 
note which, putting sheer poetic fisculty once more aside, is the 
note of Shakespeare. It is not to^ be supposed that Shakespeare 
liked Claudius; if he did, and if he has produced on respectable 
readers the efiect above hinted at, he ce>^oly was as ine^ctual 
a writer as tlie merest cretin, or the merest crank, among his critics 
wuld imagine. But neither did he dislike Claudius; he knew that, 
in the gr^t Greek phrase, it was the duty^of creators to ‘see fiur'-— 
T<1 fera vefieip — |u the handling of their ermtions. It would appear 
that the successor of Hamlet I might have been a very respectable 
person, if his brother had not possessed a kingdom aijd a queen that 
he wanted for himself. But this brother d|d, unluckily, possess these 
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things and the Clavdian — ^not aitaprla, not * tragic frailty/ but out- 
• rageous, unfori^uable, frilly punished— crime was that he would not 
tolerate this pjM^pssion. He put an end to it, and— let those laugh 
at him who like— 4ie seems to have thought that he could trammel 
up the consequence. Macbeth was wiser. If it were not for the 
ugly circumstances and the illegitimate assistance of the ghost, we 
might be rather sorry for Claudius at first There was nothing 
out of the way in the succession of brother before son. There was 
nothing (except, perhaps, undue haste) out of the way, uUdgr the dis> 
pensation of dispensations, in the successive marriage of one woman 
to two brothers. Fifty years before Shakespeare’s birth, queen 
Katharine did it, and few people thoufi^t or think l^jer other than 
a saint A hundred years afi^r Shakespeare’s birth, Louise de 
Qonzague, queen of Poland, did it, and nobody thought the worse 
of her at all. It is clear that there was not much likelihood of 
ofispring from the second marriage : even Hamlet himself, in tlje 
very scene where his abusive description of the king (‘not evidence,’ 
if ever anything was not) has prejudiced many against Claudius, 
seems to admit this. Claudius himself would probi^bly — his very 
words could be cited — have been most happy to regard Hamlet as 
crown prince, would not have objected to receive Ophelia (perhaps 
with a slight protest against derogation) as crown princess and, 
after a due eqjqyment of his kingdom and his wife, to assign the 
former to them and die quite comfortably. , 

But this could not be : the gods would not have ‘seen frtir’ if they 
had allowed it, and the w/xorap^ov an; of the crime in the orchard 
bears its fruit Yet Claudius behaves^imself by no means ill He 
meets Hamlet’s early, and, as yet, ungrounded, or only half grounded, 
sulks with a mixture of dignity and kindness which is admifablo 
in a difficult situation. There does mot app^r any prejudice against 
Hamlet (though, of course, guilt makes we king uneasy) when 
Polonius first tells him of the prince's antics. When he has eaves- 
dropped, a proceeding fully justified by the statecraft of the time, 
his desire to get rid of Hamlet, somehow, is natural, and it does 
not yet appear that he ha^ any design to ‘get rid’ of him in criminal 
kind. Even after the play — an outrageous insult in any case — 
there is no sign of murderous purpose either in his words to 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstero or in the prayer soliloquy. Only 
after the killing of Polonius, which might have alarpaed an innocent 
man, does he decide on the litera BeUerophontis. Few who have 
paid any attcgition to it have denied the combined courage and 
skill with which be me^ts the ^meute headed by Laertes. Even 
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thenceforvarc^ he is not pure villain, and, though it endangers all 
his plans, he tries to save the queen, between whom and himself it*« 
is quite certain that a real affection exists. He villain, but he 
is a man; and there are probably lesser villaias who are rather 
poorer personages as men. Now, is this mere whitewashing on the 
critic’s part, or the puerile and sneaking kindness fontvillany which 
is not quite unknown in men of letters? Not at all No better 
desciwed swordthmst w^ ever given than Hamlet’s last; and 
ShakespeaA) never palliates the crime of Claudius in the very 
least degree. 9ut he knows that a criminal is not necessarily bad 
all through; and he knows that there is no cheaper or falser 
morality than that which t|;^inks that you must represent a«criminal 
as bad all through lest you tempt people to sympathise with his 
crime. May it be added that, at this time o^ his career, he simply 
could not ‘scamp’ his work in the direction of character any more 
t)ian in the direction of poetry ? Others might throw in ‘supers’ 
to fill up a play — ^he would not Claudius, of course, in no way 
disputes the position of hero ; but there is stuff in him, as he is 
presented, for„half a dozen heroes of the Racinian type. 

Of Ophelia, and Polonius, and the queen and all the rest not 
to mention Hamlet himself (in whose soul it would be absurd 
to attempt to discover new points here), after this we need not say 
anythidg. But it is observable that they are not, as in the case of 
Coriolaiius, interesting merely or mainly for their connection with 
the hero, but in themselves. And it must be added that, not merely 
in the soliloquies and set speeches, but in the dialogue, even in its 
least important patchwork, ):ihakespeare’s mastery of blank verse 
has reached complete perfection. 

K OtheUa came next, as it may very well have done — ^it has 
been asserted, on the.^ith of* a document not now producible, 
to have been acted at court on 1 November 1604 — ^there was 
certainly no falling off. The pity, if not the terror, is made more 
intense than even in And, though for complexity lago 

cannot approach Hamlet, he is alm'ost as interesting. Once more, 
the Shakespearean impartiality* is showq in this cliaracter. lago, 
in the ordinaiy sense, is a much ‘worse’ man than Claudius; 
and, unlike Claudius, he has no compunction. But you see his 
point of view. It is by no means so certain as some critics have 
thought that hi| suspicions of Othello and Eknilia are merely pre- 
tended ; it is quite certain that he has never fotgivmi, and never 
will forgive, Othello or Cassio for the preference accorded by the 
former to the latter. Against Desdemopa, he probably has no 
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personal spite whatsoever; but she is the most eonvenient instru* 
/ment that suggests itself for embroiling his two foes with each 
other and placing them both ; so he uses her, once more without 
compunction of any kind. Roderigo is another instrument and 
a usefol pigeon as well. But this newer ‘ancient’ — ^very different 
from Pistol Iv-has an admirable intellect, a will of steel and a 
perfectly dauntless courage. ‘1 bleed, sir; but not killed’ is one 
of the greatest speeches in Shakespear^ and the innocent com- 
mentators who have asked whether Shakespeare ‘dfd^not«hate 
Jago’ can never have apprehended it As for Deideinona herself, 
an interesting point arises in connection witb another of Shake- 
speare’Gk most pity-claiming figures, Ciojdelia, and may be noticed 
when we come to her. 

Those who (if there be any such) believe that Shakespeare 
wrote the whole of Macbeth and that he wrote it about 1605, must 
have curious standards of criticism. To believe that he wrote tlje 
whole of it is quite easy — ^indeed, the present writer has little or 
no doubt on the matter; but the belief is only possible on the 
supposition that it was written at rather different times. The 
second scene, that in which the ‘bleeding sergeant’ appears, and 
some few other passages, are, in verse and phrase, whole stages 
older than the bulk of the play, which, in these respects, is folly 
equal to its gr^t companiona The character interest is' limited 
to the hero and heroine. But in the thane and king — who is 
a marvellous variant sketch of Hamlet, except that he can never 
leave off, while Hamlet can never begin, and that, also, he can never 
leave off metaphysicalising on the thftigs he does, while Hamlet’s 
similar self-indulgence is confined to those he does not do— its 
intensity and variety yield only to that of Hamlet himself ; frhile 
Lady Macbeth is qbite peerless. sAnd ttfu fresh handling of tiie 
supernatural illustrates, fortunately not for the last time, the 
curious fertility of the writer in a direction where, especially 
when it is blended with events and motives not supernatural, 
fitilure is not so much the usuat as the invariable, result That the 
Shakespeare of one play^ or part,* should be the Shakespeare of 
another, is a constantly repeated marvel; but it is scarcely any- 
where more marvellous* than in the foct that the same writer 
wrote A Midmamar Nightie Dream, Hamlet, Othello and The 
Temper. * , 

Early British history seems at this moment to have had a 
foscination for Shakespeare; for Jfoc&etA appears to have been 
followed pretty quickly by Kmg Lear, and the date of OymMine 
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cannot have befcn veiy diatant as it was certainly a stage play in^ 
1610. Kittg Lecvr, lit® its companions in the groat quaSmr, has*, 
special virtues, but it resembles them and Antony md Ckapatflra 
in a certain regality of tone which hardly appears elsewhere. It 
resembles Macbeth, also, in being a tragedy of pity above all 
things; and it offers, perhaps, the most notable opportunity for the 
examination of the Shakespearean aftafnla, which at once agrees 
and contrasts strikingly prith the Aristotelian. The terrible fate 
of Lear— which the poet wisely introduced instead of the happy (or 
differently unhappy) ending which occurs in the chronicles and in 
a worthless contemporary play, a little earlier than his own — ^may 
seem excessive. As a pnnjshment for his selfish abandonment and 
imrcelling oul of the kingdom, his general petulance and his blind 
inisjudgment of his daughters, it may be so ; as the consequence of 
his frailty, not. So, too, Cordelia’s disinheritance and her ultimate 
&te are caused (whether deserved or not is, as before, a different 
question) by her self-willed and excessive want of compliance with 
her father’s foolish, but not wholly unnatural, craving for professions 
of affection, ^'he calamities of Gloster are a little more in the way 
of strict ix>etical justice of the ordinary kind; but they coincide 
well enough. The character of Edmund is a pendant to that of 
lago, and his final speeches ‘The wheel is come full circle; I am 
here,’ atid ‘ Yet Edmund was beloved,’ are even moi^ revealing than 
the stoical finale of the ancient. The extraordinary success of the 
fool has never been denied save by his unofficial successors; nor 
the superhuman poetry of the heath scenes. That the tragedy is 
too tragical, may be an argument against tragedy, or against the 
theatre generally; but not against this play. The one accusation 
of Svime weight is the horror of the Gloster imutilation scene, 
a survival of the old Androniem days which, in a way, is interesting, 
but which, perhaps, wuld have been spared. The fact that it 
actually is a survival is the most interesting thing about it, except 
the other iact that it shocks, as, in an earlier play, it certainly 
would not Nothing can show better the enormous lift which 
Shakespeare had himself given to.the stfu^e in, at most, some fifteen 
years, than the demand made on him, by modem criticism, not to 
do what everyone had been doing. 

Last come the famous three: Cymbeline, The Wintef^s Tale 
and The Temppet, where no idle ffincy has seen ‘ the calmed and 
calming mens adepta' of which one of all but the greatest of Shake* 
speare’s contemporaries, Fulke Greville, speaks in a great passage 
of prose. The first and second were seen by Simon Forman, an 
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astrologer of the day, in 1610 and 1611 ; The Tempeet was certainly 
. performed in ^1613, and may have been written one or two years 
earlier— a th^ry which makes it not a late play at all is alteurd 
and rebutted by the whole internal evidence. But internal 
coincides with external in allotting the three to the latest period 
possible : the versifioation supporting the general tone, and the 
intense romantic influence corroborating both. In respect of 
construction, however, there is a remajkable diflerence between 
Cj/mbeline and The Wiwtei^a Tale, on the one haffd,^and* The 
Tempest, on the other. 

Cymhelim has by some been reproached with being, and by 
others regretfully admitted to be, the Joosest and i^ost disorderly 
play in Shakespeare.^ Not only does he take his largest romantic 
licence of neglecting unity of time and place — to that the reader 
must long have been accustomed. Not only does he mix plots 
and interests with the most insowAant liberality, as if he wcjfe 
making a salad of them. But he leaves his materials, his person- 
ages, his incidents, at a perfect tangle of loose ends. Still, the 
interest is maintained, partly because of the actual attraction of 
niany of his episodes; partly because of the exquisite poetry 
which is showered upon the play in every direction; but, most 
of all, because of the perfect charm of the character of the 
heroine, 'fha^ Shakespeare has equalled Imogen is certainly 
true; but he has never surpassed her, and he has never repeated 
or anticipated her. 

Perhaps there is nothing more remarkable in these three plays, 
even among Shakespeare's work, thafl the extraordinary beauty — 
both in phrase, passage and scene — of their separate parts. The 
word beauty is used advisedly. Here, in Cymbeline, for instance, 
fault may be foun& — ^irrelevantly^ perba^. but not ungroundedly 
— ^with construction, with connection of sdenes and so forth. But 
those who look, not at the skeleton, but at the body, not at the 
mathematical proportion of features, but at the countenance, will 
hardly be disturbed by this. 'Jfhe two Imogen and lachimo scenes; 
the whole episode of Belaf ius and Bis supposed sons ; the miraculous 
song dirge which Oollins, though he made a pretty thing of it, merely 
prettifled — ^these are tl&ngs impossible to conceive as bettered, 
difficult to imagine as equalled, or approached. 

The Winters Tale has something, but less, of ^e same sublime * 
neglect of meticulous accuracy of construction; it lias, perhaps, 
a more varied interest; it has even more lavishness of poetical 
appeal The ‘sea coast ei ttohemia' is nothing; but the story. 
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merely as a story, is certainly more romantic than dramatic. There ^ 
is no character that approaches Imogen; for Perdit^ exquisite as . 
she is, has no character, propeHy speaking. The jealotuy of Leontel^ 
though an interesting variant on that of Othello and that of 
Posthumus, not to say on that of Master Ford, has a certain touch 
of ferocious stupidity, which Shakespeare probably intended, but 
which is not engaging. Hermione, admirable so feir as she goes, is 
not quite fiiUy shown tq us; and, though Paulina is a capital 
portrait of*What«Ben Jonson declared his own wife to be — ‘a 
shrew bul honept’ — she does not go far. Autolycus, perhaps, is 
the only figure who fully displays the Shakespearean completeness. 
But the fescination of the play is quite independent of these knots 
in the reed. The abundance of it — ^the cl^rfbl beginning and 
sombre close of the first Sicilian scenes; the partly tragic opening 
and pastoral continuation of the Bohemian; the tragicomedy and 
cqtq? de OtMtre of the end — ^is very great. But the sufibsiou of the 
whole with quintessenced poetry in the fieishion just mentioned is 
greater. It appears chiefiy in flash of phrase for the first three 
acts till the great storm scene at the end of the third, with the 
rather severe punishment of Antigonus and the contrasted farce 
of the shepherds. But, in the fourth, where comedy and romance 
take the place of force and tragedy, and especially in Perdita’s 
fiunous flower speech, it overflows; and there is plqnty of it in the 
fifth. Had Qreepe lived to see this dramatising of his‘ story, he 
might have been more angry than ever with the upstart crow; 
if, as sometimes, though too seldom, happens, his stormy spring 
had settled into a mellow ekrly autumn, he ought to have been 
reconciled. 

Bat, while the charms of Cymbdine and Tfe WifUer's Tale 
appear in even greater measure dn The Temp^, this astonishing 
swan song is open to none of the objections which, from some points 
of view, may lie against them. It is almost regular, so for as ‘time’ 
is concerned; its violation of ‘place’ is very small, being confined 
to the limits of one little island; an^ its ‘action’ though, of course, 
of the English multiple kind, cad be plausibly argued to be almost 
single in its multiplicity. The working of the spells of Prospero 
on all the important members of the shipwrecked crew in their 
diverse natures, qualities and importance— for correction on 
Alonso, Antoniq and Sebastian (though these last two wera 
probably incorrigible); for trial and reward on Ferdinand; for 
well deserved plaguing on Stephano and Trinculo-;-mi(^t have 
given more pause to Aristotle«‘if he hatk seen ours,’ as Dryden 
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myB» than anything else. The contrast of Oaliban and Ariel is 
.Umost classical ^ conception, though ultraromantic in working 
out The lovee of Ferdinand and Miranda at once repair and 
wnfinn according* to justice the acquisition of Milan by Naples, 
which has been nqjustly accomplished before the opening. In 
the managem«nt of the supernatural, too, Shakespeare once more 
shows that unique combination of power and economy which has 
been noted. But he has not, because of tl^ extra expenditure — if, 
indeed, it was an extra expenditure— of trouble, in thd veiy least 
stinted the outpouring of beauty on individual cl^jaractcn*, scene, 
passage, phrase or line. Ariel and Oaliban among super- or extra- 
natural personages, and Miranda, even aniong Shakespeare’s women, 
occupy positions of admitted supremacy. Prospered of extra- 
ordinary subtlety; the butler and the jester are among the best 
of their excellent class. It is curious that this play makes a 
kind of pendant to Much Ado Aho/ut Nothing in the nearness 
with which comedy approaches tragedy, though the supernatural 
element relieves the spectator of the apprehension which, in 
the other case, is not uqjustificd. The inset msigque, too (to 
which there is a &int parallel in Cymbdine), is a remarkable 
feature, and adds to the complicated, and yet not disorderly, 
attractions of the piece. But these attractions are all-pervading. 
The versification^ though in part of Shakespeare’s latest style, is 
of his best, in song and dialogue alike, throughout ; and there are 
curious side interests in Gk)nzalo’s citation of Montaigne, and in 
other matters. But the main charm is once more in the poetry, to 
which the prose adds not a little The*vividness of the storm ; the 
admirable protasia of Miranda and Prospero; Ariel, whenever he 
speaks, and Oalibqn not seldom — give this charm, while Prospero 
himself is always a Water of it indeed* in the great parallel 
with Calderon of ‘life’s a dream,* led up toA>y the picture of the 
vanishing universe, it reaches one of the ‘topless towers’ of poetry. 
To refuse to see an actual leavetaking in this perfect creation with 
its (to say the least) remarkable prophecy of the ‘burial of the 
book’ is, surely, an idle scepticism, considering the weight of 
positive evidence of all kinds which supports the idea. At any 
rate, if it were not the Idst, it ought to have been ; and, though 
there are too manj instances of non-coincidence between what 
ought to be and what is, Ire need hardly lay it down as a rule that 
what oug^t to have been could not be. The Tempest is not all 
Shakespeare : only aU Shakespeare is that But it may, at least, 
be pronounced'a diplonuupiece’of Slvikespeare’s art 
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The foregding survey of Shakespeare’s plays has been made 
rather from the results of a long and intimate fiuniliarity witU. 
their contents, than in reference to traditional opinion in their 
favour, or to recent efforts in the opposite direction. Some of these 
latter, such as the attacks of the very remarkable young Breton 
critic Ernest Hello not long since, and tho^ of ToJ^toy, only the 
other day, have been made, seriously and in good faith, ^m points 
of view which, when allowed for, deprive them of most of their 
effect OtRers have come from mere mountebankery, or from the 
more respectal^le, but not much more valuable, desire to be unlike 
other people. But, apparently, they have had the effect of inducing 
some critics who are nearer to the truth to make provisos and 
qualifications — ^to return, in fact, to something like the attitude of 
George III, that ‘a great deal of Shakespeare is sad stuff, only one 
must not say so,’ but to put on more show of courage than the 
king and dare to ‘say so,’ with more or less excuse for theatrical 
necessities, ‘fiiults of the time,’ journeyman’s work executed as a 
mere matter of business and the like. Perhaps this is only a new 
form of cant For the characteristics of the time someibing, of 
course, must be allowed ; with, however, the remembrance that, after 
all, they may not be faiults when brought a/ub specie aetemUatia. 
But, except in the very earliest plays — not half a dozen out of the 
whole nine and thirty — and in passages of the middle division, it 
may almost be said that there is m ‘sad stuff’' in Shakespeare, 
though there is a great deal of very sad stuff in what has 
been written about him. In particular, both the impugners and 
the defenders on the theatrical side seem to protest too much. 
It is, of course, quite true that all Shakespeare’s plays were 
written to be acted; but it may be questioned whether this is 
much more than an acddent, qrising from tho fact that the drama 
was the dominant foKn of literature. It was a happy accident, 
because of the unique opportunity which this form gives of 
employing both the vehicles of poetry and of prose. But, though 
in a fi&r milder d^ree, it was unldbky, because nothing has varied 
more or more quickly than thepppular taste in drama, and, there- 
fore, dnunatic work has been exposed to even greater vicissitudes 
than those which necessarily await all literary performance. Even 
here, its exceptional excellence is evidenced curiously enough by 
the fimt that toere has been no time — ^ibe last forty years of the 
seventeenth century are not a real exception — at which Shake- 
speare has not (sometimes, it is true, in more or less travestied 
forms) retained popularity eyen oh the* stage. 
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Bal^ if we regard his work from ihe Car more pemumeni^ and 
^88 precarious^ fltandpoint of literary criticism, his exceptional 
greatness can be shown in divers and striking ways. The chain of 
literary dictators who have borne witness to it in their several 
fhshions and degrees — ^Ben Joiuon, Dryden, Pope, SamuelJohnson, 
Coleridge-^ias been pointed out often enougL It has not, per- 
haps, been pointed out quite so often that the reservations of 
these great critics, when they make theqi, and the more or lees 
unqualified disapproval of others, can always be *tracilil |o scime 
practically disabling cause. Ben Jonson held a di^rent theory of 
the drama ; Dryden, for a time, at least, was led aside by the heroic 
play an4 for another time, by the delusion that t^e manners, 
language and so forth^of 'the present day’ must be an improve- 
ment on those of yesterday ; Pope, by something not dissimilar to 
that which work^ in Dryden’s case, and Johnson, by something 
not dissimilar to that which worked in Jonson’s; Coleridge, by, 
‘his fiin’ — that is to say, by occasional crotchet and theory. 
On the other hand, Voltaire, with all who followed him, differed 
partly in point of view, and partly was infiuencedL by the half 
concealed, half open conviction that French literature must be 
supreme. Patriotism worked in another way on RUmelin, vexed 
at the way hi which his countrymen, led by the Schlegels (from 
the earlier, and ^ too much forgotten, John Elias onwards) and 
Goethe, had deified foreigners. Hello was affected, by that strange 
dread and distrust of great human art which has infiuenced the 
Roman Catholic church almost as much as the extreme protectant 
sects, and which descends from Plato ’through the Fathers. The 
mere dissident for the sake of dissent need hardly be noticed ; still 
less the mountebanks. But it is a certificate of genuineness’ to 
have mountebanks a^inst you; and the l&^retic, by the fisct of 
his heresy, goes further tiian he knows to establish the orthodox- 
ness of orthodoxy. 

Except from the historical side, however, it u unnecessary to 
dwell on this part of the matter.* What establishes the greatness 
of Shakespeare is the sut^tance^cff Shakespeare’s work. ‘Take 
and read’ is the very best advice that can be given in refermice to 
him. It is not necessary, nor at aU desirable, to disparage at least 
part of fbe enormqos labour that has bemi qient upon him 
others. But it is quite certain that anyone who, with fur 
education and competent wits, gives his days and nights to the 
reading of the actual plays wiU be a far better judge than 
anyone who aAows himsdf to* be distncted by cmnmeni and 
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controversy. The important thing is to get the Shakespearean 
atmosphere, to feel the breath of the Shakespear^ spirit And 
it is doubtfiil whether it is not much safer to get this first, and at 
first hand, than to run the risk of not getting it while investigating 
the exact meaning of every allusion and the possible date of every 
item. The more thoroughly and impartial^ this sperit is observed 
and extracted, the more will it be found to consist in the sub* 
jection of all things to yhat may be called the romantic process of 
prdsentjn^'them in an atmosphere of poetical suggestion rather 
than as sharply defined and logically stated. But this romantic 
process is itself characterised and pervaded by a philosophical 
depth and ^dth of conception of life which is not usually asso- 
ciated with romance. And it ia enlivened and made actual by 
the dramatic form which, whether by separable or inseparable 
accident, the writer has adopted. Thus, Shakespeare — as no one 
,had done before him, and as people have done since £sr more 
often in imitation of him than independently — unites the powers 
and advantages of three great forms: the romance (in verse 
or prose), pure poetry and the drama. The first gives him variety, 
elasticity, freedom from constraint and limit. The second enables 
him to transport Hie third at once preserves his presentations 
firom the excessive vagueness and vastness which non-dramatic 
romance invites, and helps him to communicf^^ actuality and 
vividnesa , 

It is in the examination of his treatment, now of individual 
incidents and personages, now of complicated stories, by the aid of 
these combined instmmenls, that the most profitable, as well as 
the most delightfiil, study of Shakespeare consists. But there is 
noMoubt that, as a result of this study, two things emerge as his 
special gifta The fir^t is the «:oinage of separate poetic phrases; 
the second is the construction and getting into operation of indi- 
vidual and combined character. In a third point — the telling of 
a story or the construction of a drama — ^he is far greater than is 
often allowed. After his earliest period, tbere is very little in any 
play that does not directly bear'upon t^e main plot in his sense of 
that word. Gven in so very long, so very complicated, a piece 
as Hcmht, it is almost impossible to ’^cut’ without loss — ^to the 
intelligent and unhasting reader, at an;jr rate,, if not to the eager 
or restless spectator. But plot, in his sense, means, mainly — not 
entirdy — ^the evolution of character; and so we may return to 
that point. ^ 

Two features strike us in Shakespearean dioracter drawing 
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which are not so prominent in any other. The one is its astonishing 
prodigality, the other its equally astonishing thoroughness, regard 
being had to tiie purpose of the presentation. On this latter 
head, reference 'may be made to the examuiation of the n haraff ter 
of Claudius above given; but it would be perfectly easy to 
supplement this by scores, nay, literally, by hundreds, of others, 
were there space for it Shakespeare never throws away a cha- 
racter ; but, at the same time, he never sc^ps one that is in any 
way necessary or helpful to his scheme. But this thoroifglyiess,* of 
course, shows itself more fully still in his great perscjiages. It has 
been almost a stumblingblock — the bounty of the describing 
detail being so great that interpreters hpve positively lost them- 
selves in it Nor was ^is probqbly unintended; for Shakespeare 
knew human nature too well to present the narrow unmistakable 
type character which belongs to a different school of drama. His 
methods of drawing character are numerous. The most obvious, 
of them is the soliloquy. This has been found &ult with as un- 
natural — but only by those who do not know nature. The hict is 
that the soliloquy is so universal that it escapes oljiservers who 
are not acute and active. Everybody, except persons of quite 
abnormal hebetude, ‘talks to himself as he walks by himself, and 
thus to himself says he.’ According to temperament and intellect, 
he is mote or le^ intnk with himself ; but his very attempts to 
deceive himself are more indicative of character^ than his bare 
actions. The ingenious idea of the ‘palace of truth’ owes all its 
ingenuity and force to this &ct. Now, Shakespeare has consti- 
tuted his work, in its soliloquies, as h vast palace of tjroth, in 
whidi those characters who are important enough are compelled 
thus to reveal themselves. Nothing contributes quite so much'to 
the solidity and comj^eieness of hiessystem of developing plot by 
the development of character ; nor does anytning display more folly 
the extraordinary power and range, the ‘largeness and universality,’ 
of his own souL For the soliloqiv, like all weapons or instruments 
which unite sharpness and weignt, is an exceedingly difficult and 
dangerous one to wield. ^ may* very easily be overdone in the 
novel (where there are not the positive checks on it which the 
drama provides) even more than in the drama itself It is very 
difficult to do welL .And there is a further danger even for those 
who can do it well and restrain themselves from pverdoing it; 
that the soliloquies will represent not the character but the author ; 
that they will assist in building up for«B, if we desire it, the nature 
of Krown or Jones, but wiM not*do very mudi for the construction 
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or irevelation of that of Broam’s or Jones’s heroes and heroineg. 
Shakespeare has avoided or overcome all points. His 

soliloquies, or set speeches of a soliloqnial character, are never, in 
the mature plays, overdone ; they are never futile or unnatural ; 
and, above all, they are so variously adapted to the idiosyncrasies of 
the q)eakers that, whiie many people have tried to distil an 
essence of Shakespeare out of them, nobody has succeeded. From 
Thackeray’s famous payabaaes (even when they are put in the 
m(/uths/>fV)is characters as they sometimes are) we learn very little 
more almut ticese characters than he has told us or will tell us in 
another way; but we learn to know himself almost infailibiy. From 
Shakespeare’s soliloquies, we hardly see him even in a glass darkly; 
but we see the characters who are made^to utter them as plain 
as the handwriting upon the waiL 

It remains, before concluding with a skeleton table of dates 
,and focts which may serve to vertebrate this chapter, to consider 
three points of great, though varying, importance — ^Shakespeare’s 
morality in the wide sense, his versification and his styie. 

In dealing with the first, there is no necessity to dweil much on 
the presence in his work of *broad’ language and ‘loose’ scenea 
That he exceeds in this way fitr less than most of his contempo* 
raries will only be denied by those who do not really know the 
Elizabethan drama. Of the excess itself, it seeqis rather idle to 
say much. Th^ horror which it excites in some cases is, perhaps, 
as much a matter of fashion as the original delinquency. But tUs 
is only a miserable specialisation and belittlement of tiie word 
‘morality.’ In the larger* sense, Shakespeare's morals are dis- 
tinguished and conditioned almost equally by sanity, by justice 
anil by tolerance. He is not in the least squeamish — as has been 
sidd, he shocks many as no^ being squeamish enou^-— but he 
never, except in Alfa WeU titat lEwda WeU, and, perhaps, Meemre 
for Meagure, has an unhealthy plot or even an unhealthy situation. 
His justice is of the so-called ‘poetical* kind, but not in the least 
of the variety often so misnamed.* In fiBtct> as a rule, he is rather 
severe— in some cases, decidedly so— tpid, though too mudh of an 
artist to court the easy tragedy of the unhappy ending, is, except 
in his last three plays, equally proof against the seductions of the 
hi^^ sort. But tins severity is tempered by, and throws into 
relief the third quality of tolerance in wiiich he excels every other 
author. This tolerance is not comidaisaaoe : justice prevmitB 
tlnt^ and sanity toa Shakespeare never winks at anything; 
But, as he understands everything,' so> wiliiout enu^ pMdonii^ it 
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(‘that'8 when he’s tried ^ve’X he invariably adopts a strictly 
impartial attitnde.towards everything and everybody. In tM", he 
stands in marked contrast to Dante, who, with almost equal sanity 
and fiiUy equal justice, is not merely unnecessarily inexorable, but 
distinctly partisan— not merely a hanging judge, but a hanging judge 
doubled with qp unsparing public prosecutor. It was once observed 
as an obit&r dictum by a Dante scholar of unsurpassed competence 
that 'Dante hnowa he is unfair.’ It might be said that the extraor- 
dinary serenity and clarity of Shakespeare^ mind apd temper make 
it unnecessary for him to think whether he is &ir or not. Ae g^ves 
the character as it is — the other characters and tne reader may 
make whpt they can of it He allows Malcolm to call Macbeth 
a ‘dead butcher’ and ^ndy Macbeth a ‘fiendlike quelhn,’ because 
it is what Malcolm would have done. But he does not attach 
these tickets to them ; and you will accept the said tickets at your 
own risk. Another contrast which is useful is, again, that of 
Thackeray. The author of Vanity Fair aud The Neweomea has* 
a power of vivifying character not much inferior to Shakespeare’a 
But, when he has vivified his characters, he descends too much 
into the same arena with them ; and he likes or dislikes them, as 
one likes or dislikes fellow creatures, not as the creator should be 
afiected towards creations. Becky Sharp is a very fiillible human 
creature, and Barnes Newcome is a detestable person. But 
Thackeray is hmrd on Becky; and, tliough he tries not to be 
hard on Barnes, he ia Shakespeai'e is never haAl on any of his 
characters — ^not merely in the cases of Lady Macbeth and Cleo- 
patra, where there is no difficulty; *but in those of lago aud 
Edmund, of Richard and of John, where there ia The difficulty 
does not exist for, him. And yet he has no sneaking kindnessdbr 
the bad, great persoif as Milton has^ The jitter has made the pot 
as the pot ought to be and could not but bd; he does not think it 
necessary to label it ‘caution’ or ‘this is a bad pot,’ much less 
to kick it into potsherda If it breaks itself, it must; in the 
sherds into which it breaks itself in those it will lie; and ‘there is 
namore to seyn.’ . ' 

Equally matter subjed to opinion, but matter much more 
difiScult to pronounce upbn with even tolerable distinctness and 
trenchancy, is the feature of style. It is, perhaps, in this point 
that Shakespeare is modt distinguished from the other greatest 
writers. He has mannerisms; but they are mostly worn as clothes — 
adopted or discarded for fiushion’s qr season’s sake. He has no 
imtmiAintfm in {be seuse of nathral of naturalised gesture which is 
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recognisable at once. When we say that a phrase is Shake* 
sp^rean, it is rather because of some supreme and curiously simple 
felicity than because of any special ‘hall-mark/ such as exists in 
Milton and even in Dante. Even Homer has more mannerism 
than Shakespeare, whose greatest utterances— Frospero’s epilogue 
to the masque, Geopatra’s death wordB,*the crispest sayings of 
Beatrice and Touchstone, the passion of Lear, the reveries of 
Hamlet, others too mapy even to catalogue — ^bear no relation to 
eash othef-in mere expression, except that each is the most appro- 
priate expres|ion for the thought Euphuism and word play, of 
course, are very frequent — shockingly frequent, to some people, 
it would seem. But thqy are merely things that the poet plays 
at — ^whether for his own amuseipont or 1^ readers’, or both, is 
a question, perhaps of some curiosity, but of no real importance. 
The well ascertained and extraordinary copiousness of his voca- 
Jbulary is closely connected with this peculiar absence of peculiarity 
in his style. The writer given to mannerism necessarily repeats, if 
not particular words, particular forms of phrases — ^notoriously, in 
some cases, j^rticular words also. The man who, in all cases, is to 
suit his phrase to his meaning, not his meaning to his phrase, 
cannot do this. Further, Shakespeare, like almost all good English 
writers, though to the persistent displeasure of some good English 
critics, coins words with the utmost freedom, pierely observing 
sound analogy. ^ He shows no preference for ‘English’ over ‘Latin’ 
vocabulary, nor any the other way. But, no doubt, he appreci- 
ates, and he certainly employs, the advantages offered by their 
contrast, as in the capital’ instance of 


The multitudinous seas incarnadine 
Makin{r,the green one red, 

where ail but the who& of the first line is Aristotle’s xenon and the 
whole of the next clause his kyrion. In frM:t, it is possible to talk 
about Shakespeare’s style for ever, but impossible in any way to 
define it It is practically ‘allstyle,’ as a certain condiment is 
called ‘allspice’; and its universality justifies the Buffonian 
definition — even better, periiaps, that earlier one of Shakespeare’s 
obscure Spanish contemporary Alfonso Garcia Matamoros as- 
habittu oratioma a oiyuaque nattira fluma. , 

There is nq need to acknowledge defrat, in this way, as regards 
the last point to be handled, Shakespeare’s versification. This, 
while it is of the highest in^rtimce for the arraxigement of his 
work, requires merely a little atten^on ia the prosody of his jnede- 
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cessors, and a moderate de||ree of patient and intelligent observation, 
in make it comparatively plain sailing. In no respect is the Meres 
list of more importance iiian in this; for, though it does not arrange 
its own items in order, it sets them definitely against the othera 
as later, and enables us, by observing the differences between the 
groups as wholes, to construct the order of sequence between in- 
dividual playa Hardly less valuable is the practical certainty that 
ThA Winter a Tale, Oymbdine and The Tempeetexe the latest plays, 
mid, to say the least, the extreme probalSility of jihe {^rouping of 
the greatest of the others as belonging to a short pefiod im- 
mediately before and a rather longer period immediately after the 
meeting pf the centuries. 

Putting these &ct^ together with {he certain dbnditions of 
prosody in the plays of the Marlowe group, and in the nondescripts 
of the third quarter of the sixteenth century, we are in a condition 
to judge Shakespeare’s progress in versification with fair safety. 
For the earliest period, we have pieces like Love’s Lc^bour'e LoA 
and The Comedy of Errore on the one hand, like Tilm Androniem 
on the other. In this last, we see an attempt to pli^ the game of 
the Marlowe heroic, the unrimed ‘ drumming decasylfabon,’ strictly 
and uncompromisingly. The verses are turned out like bullets, 
singly from the mould; there is little condescendence (though there 
is some) to rime, even at the end of scenes and tirades; there is no 
prose proper. But there is considerable variation of pause ; and, 
though the inflexibility of the line sound is littlb affected by it, 
there is a certain running over of sense in which, especially when 
coqjoined with the pause, there is promise for the future. 

The two other plays represent a quite different order of experi- 
ment. Lovda LaJmeTa Lo^, especially, is a perfect macedovne of 
metres. There is Iflank verse, an^ plentj^ of it, and sometimes 
very good, though always inclihing to tlfe ‘single-mould.’ But 
there is also abundance of rime; plenty of prose; arrangement 
in stanza, especially quatrain ; doggerel, sometimes refining itself to 
tolerably regular anapaests; fdhrteeners; octosyllables or, rather, 
the octosyllable shortened^catalectitelly and made trochaic; finally, 
pure lyric of the most melodious kind. The poet has not made up 
. his mind which is the b&t instrument and is trying all — not, in 
every case, with certain touch, but, in every case, with a touch 
which brings out the capacities of the instrument^itself as it has 
rarely, if ever, been brought out before. 

In the other early plays, with a slight variation in proportion to 
subject, and ^th r^;ardito thb foctk whether they are adaptations 
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oir not, this process of promiscnons expliiment and, perhaps, half 
unodnscions selection continues. The blank verse steadily improves 
and, by deg^'ees, shakes off any suggestion of the chain, still more 
of the tale of bullets, and acquires the astonishing continuity and 
variety of its best Shakespearean form. Still, it constantly relapses 
into rime — often for long passages and, still oftener, at the ends 
or breaks of scenes and at the conclusion of long speeches ; some- 
times, perhaps, merely to give a cue ; sometimes, to emphasise 
a sentiment or .call attention to an incident or an appearance. 
The vei^ stansa is not relinquished; it appears in Borneo a/nd 
Jvlidt in A Aidsummer Night's Dream, even in The Mert^mU 
of Venice. The doggerel and the fourteeners, except p'hen the 
latter are rked (as they ‘'sometimes are) extend and diversify 
the blank verse itself, gradually disappear ; but the octosyllabic, 
and more directly lyrical, insets are used freely. The point, how- 
ever, in that which is, probably, the latest of this batch, and in the 
frhole of the great central group of comedies and tragedies, is the 
final selection of blank verse itself for reliance, and its development. 
Not only, as has just been noticed, do the deficiencies of the form 
in its earlier examples — its stiffness, its want of fluency and sym- 
phony, the gasps, as it has been put, of a pavior with the lifting 
and setting down of his rammer — ^not only do these defects 
disappear, but the merits and capabilities of the form appear con- 
trariwise in ways for which there is no precedent in prosodic 
history. The ntost important of these, for the special dramatic 
purpose, if also the most obvious, is the easy and unforced breaking 
up of the line itself for the purpose of dialogue. But this, of course, 
had been done with many metres before; even medieval octo- 
syUftble writers had had no difficulty with it, though the unsuitable- 
ness of rime for dialogue nece^rily appeared. But Shakespeare 
enlarged greatly and boldly on tiieir practice. In all his mature 
plays — Hamlet is a very good example to use for illustration — ^the 
decasyllabic or five-foot norm is rather a norm than a positive 
rule. He always, or almost always^ makes his lines, whether single, 
continuous, or broken, referable, to this norm. But he will cut 
them down to shorter, or extend them to greater, length without 
the least hesitation. Alexandrines are ‘frequent and fourteenws , 
not uncommon, on the one hand ; octosyllables ^d other firactimn 
equally usual ^ But all adjust themselves to the five-foot scheme; 
and the pure examples of that scheme preponderate so that there 
is no danger of its being confined or mistaken. 

Secondly, the lines, by maqipulation of pause and of eq/omie- 
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ment or overru nning , aie induced to compose a continuous sym- 
phonic run— -not 41 series of gasps. In some passages — ^for instance, 
the opening lines of Antony and Cleopatror—tho pause will hardly 
be found identical in any two of a considerable batch of verses. 
As to its location, the poet entirely disregards the centripetal rule 
dear to critics at almc«t all times. He sometimes disregards it to 
the extent— horrible to the straiter sect of such critics— of putting 
a heavy pause at the first or at the n^th syllable. Always, in 
his middle period, he practises what he taught to 4 dyton-i-the 
secret of the verse period and paragraph — ^though in drama he has 
a greater liberty still of banning this and ending it at any of his 
varied pause places, without troubling hijnself whethej^ these places 
begin and end a line not. S<)metimes, indeed, he seems to prefer 
that they should not coincide. 

But the third peculiarity which distinguishes the accomplished 
blank verse of Shakespeare is the most important of all It is tl)e 
mastery — on good principles of English prosody from the thirteenth 
century onwards, but in the teeth of critical dicta in his own day 
and for centuries to follow — of trisyllabic substitution. By dint of 
this, the cadence of the line is varied, and its capacity is enlarged, 
in the former case to an almost infinite, in the latter to a very * 
great, extent Once more, the decasyllabic norm is kept — ^is, in 
religiously obs^ed. But the play of the verse, the spring and 
reach and flexibility of it, are as that of a good fi|ihing-rod to that 
of a brass curtain-pole. The measure is never really loose — ^it 
never in the least approaches doggerel But it has absolute 
freedom: no sense that it wishes to* convey, and no sound that 
it wishes to give as accompaniment to that sense, meet the slightest 
check or jar in their expression. ^ * 

In the latest division, one of the means of variation which had 
been used even before Shakespeare, and'freely by him earlier, 
assumes a position of paramount and, perhaps, excessive importance, 
which it maintains in successors and pupils like Fletcher, and which, 
perhaps, carries with it dangerous possibilities. This is what is 
sometimes called the fenpnine, or) in still more dubious phrase, 
the ‘weak,’ ending; but what may be better, and much more 
expressively, termed the'redundant syllable. That^ with carefiil, 
and rather sparing, use it adds greatly to the beauty of ihe 
measure, there is no dou{)t at all : the fomons Flori^l uud Perdita 
scene m,The Tide is but one of many instances. But it 

is so convenient and so easy^tbat it is sure to be abused; and 
abused it wa^ not^ periiaps,‘by Shakespeare, but certainly by 
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t * 

Fletcher. And something worse than mere abuse, destruction, 

of the measure itself, and the substitution of an invertebrate mass 

of lines that are neither prose nor verse, remained behind. 

But this has nothing to do with Shakespeare, who certainly 
cannot be held responsible for the mishaps of those who would 
walk in his circle without knowing the sect^ts of hes magic. Of 
that magic his manipulation of all verse that he tried— sonnet, 
stanza, couplet> lyric, wh^t not— is, perhaps, the capital example, 
but ft re^h§s its* very highest point in regard to blank verse. And, 
after all, it may^be wrong to use the word capital even in regard 
to this. For he is the caupvi throughout, in conception and in 
execution, in^character an^ in story— not an unnatural, full-blown 
marvel, but an instance of genius .working ^tself up, on precedent 
and by experiment, from promise to performance and from the 
part to the whole. 
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TABULAR CONSPECTUS 
1 

Biographical 

1564 April 26. Shakespeare baptised. 

1582 NoTember 27. Lioenoe granted for marriage of William Shakespeare 
and Anne Whatelej/* 28. Bond entered into in reference to marriage 
of William Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway* 

1583 May 26. Susanna Shakespeare baptised. 

1585 February 2. Hamnet and Judith Shakespeare baptiscB. 

1587 Michaelmas Term. Shakespeare appears in deed concerning Asbies 
mortgage. 

1592. Referred to (?) by Oreene as * Shake-scene.’ Apology by Chettle to 
the person thus referred to at end of this year or beginning of next. 

1593. Venus an^ A donis published. 

1594 The Rape of Lucrece publbhed. Shakespeare concerned in Christmas 
entertainments before the queen at Greenwich. The Comedy of Errors 
simultaneously acted on Innocents’ day at Gray’s inn. 

1596 August 11. Hamnet Shakespeare buried. Shakespear^s father applies 
for coat of arms (20 October). 

1597 May 4. Shakespeare buys New Place. References to him thence- 
forward by citizens of Stratford. He buys land and more houses. # 

1598. Meres mentidn%certaiil of Shakespeare’s poems and playa He acts (?) 
in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in HimHumaur* 

1599. Arms granted. Shakespeare squires shale in Globe theatre. 

1601 September 8. John Shakespeare buried. 

1604 March 15. Shakespeare takes part in procession at James I’s entry 
into London. 

1605. Augustine PhUlips, a brother actor, leaves Shakespeare a thirty- 
shilling piece of gold in his will. , * 

1607 June 5. Susanna ShakcAipeare marries John Hall. 

1608 September 9. Shakespeare’s mother buried. Soon afterwards, he 
establishes himself at New Place and has more business transactions of 
various kinds. 

1609. The Sonnets ^blishcH. 

1616 January 25. Shakespeare makes his will, though it* is not signed tUl 
Mareb* 

February 10. J udith Shakespeaie marries Thomas Quiney. 

April 2£ Shakespeare didls, and m buried on the 25th. 

1623. Shakespeare’s widow dies. The first folio is published. 
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II 

Litebary 

( The order followed is that of The Cambridge ^Shakespeare.) 

The Tempest. Probably subsequent to 1610, oeHAinly acted in May 1613, 
but not printed till first folio. References to somers’ slfipwreck on the 
Bermudas (1609). Plot partly found in Jacob Ayreris Die schSne Sidea. 
(This play is assiifned to about 1595.) 

The Two Genflemen of Verdaa. Early. Story derived from Montemayoris 
Dianoi Not printed till folio. 

The Merry Wivef of Windsor. After 1598. Licensed 1601: printed in 
part next year. Plot partly sngirested by divers tales, Italian and other. 

Measure for Measure. Produced December 1604 (?). Not printed till folio. 
Story fromft/inthio and Whetstone. ** 

TheComedy of Errors. Early. Acted December ]$94. Not printed till folio. 
Adapted from the Menaechmi of Plautus. 

Much Ado About Nothing. After 1598. Printed in 1600. Part of story 
from Bandello and Ariosto. 

JUrods Labowds Lost. Early. First i^rinted 1598. No direct source of story 
known. 

A Midsummer NighVs Dream. Middle early. Printed 1600. Story com- 
bined from Chaucer, Ovid, Huon of Bordeaux and many other sources. 
Practically tfri^al. 

The Merchant of Venice. Late early, but before 1598. First printed 
(twice) in 1600. * Casket’ and * pound of flesh’ stories old medieval; 

frequently rehandled before Shakespeare separately and, perhaps, com- 
bined before him. 

As You Like It. About 1600. Not printed till folio. | Main story from 
Lodge’s Jtosalifndef which throws back to the medieval English tale of 
Gamelyn, 

The Taming of the Shrew. Adapted from an older play printed in 1594. 
Not itself printed till folio. Partly drawn from Oascoigne’s SupposesB 

AlPs Well that Ends Well. Before 1598 (if identical with Lords Labours 
Won). Not printed till folio. Story from Boccaccio through Painter. 

Twelfth Night. About 1600. Acted at Middle Temple, February 1601/2. First 
printed in folio. Origir Italian either from play de novel, but perhaps 
directly from Bamabe Rich’s traari^ation of Bandello. 

The Winters Tale. ActM in May 1'611. Not printed till folio. Story 
ftrom Greene’s novel of Pandosto (Dorastus and Fawnia). 

King John. Early. Not printed till folio. Directly adapts from earlier 
play on same subject. , 

Richard II. Early. Printed 1597. Matter from Holinshed. 

Henry IV. Late early. Part I printed 1598. Partly worked up fri>m 
earlier play The Fatnous Victories of Henry the fifths but all best 
things original. 

Henry V. 1599. Printed imperfectly next year. Origin as above. 

Henry VI. Part I was first published in folio and no port is mentioned 
by Meres. Parts II and III in folio had Appeared in a different and 
much less elaborate shape under the titles of The First Part of the 
Contention betwixt the two famous Houses of Yorke and iMeaster^ 
and The True Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke in 1594 and 1595. 
The source of the matter, as in all English ohroniele plajf8,is Holinshed; 
but he is here largely oorreoted' from other authorities. 
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Biehard IIL OompletiiigW series, apparently, bat more ori«rinal than the 
Henry VI plays. It was pablished in 1697. Sonroe again Holinshed. 
Henry VII L Performed in 1613 ; not printed till folio. 

TrMus and Cressida. Acted and licensed for poblication in February 1602/3, 
was not actually printed till January 1608/9. It may have been suggested 
by Chaucer whom it follows in the main lines of the love story; but owes 
murii to other form% of the tale of Troy—perhaps most to Lydgate’s. 
Ceriolanus, Appeaned at an unknown date (c. 1608/9 is the favourite guess') 
but was never printed till folio. It follows Plutarch very closely — ^an 
observation which applies to all the Boman plays except 
Titus Andronicus; which, one of the earliest was acted in .lannary 1593/4 
and printed next year. The subject is guite nnhistorical audits original 
sonroe is unknown; it could have had little or nothing t)do with a previous 
play on ^ Titus and Vespasian.’ 

Romeo (^nd Juliet^ which is certainly early, has been puk as far back as 
1591 ; was printed in 1597. Its source was a novel of B^dello’s, already 
Englished by Broke -A verse and Painter in prose. 

Titnon of Athens. Appears to have been written in 1607, but was not printed 
till folio. A play on the same subject had been produced in 1600 and 
the suggestion of it was taken from Lucian and Plutarch through 
Painter. ” 

Julius Caesar. Perhaps acted in 1601. Not printed till folio and is 
Plntarchian. 

Macbeth. Has been conjecturally put as early as 1605. It was certainly 
acted in 1610: but was not printed till folio. The mStter comes from 
Holinshed. 

Hamlet. Acted and published first in 1602, was again printed in 1604 and, 
finally, in folio— the three forms differing much. The story come 
from Saxo Grammaticus through Belleforest, and, apparently, had been 
dramatised ioF^nglish. 

King Lear. Acted on 26 December 1606, was printed in 1608 and again later, 
before folio. It comes from Holinshed, whose story had been (more 
exactly but much worse) dramatised in 1605 by someone else. 

Othello. Acted, apparently, in November ]604 but was not printed till folio. 
The story comes from Cinthio. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Licensed for publication, but not published, in 
1608. Like Julius Caesar^ to which it is a sequel, it did not appear in 
print till folio, imdtis again Plutarohian. » 

Cymbdine. Acted in 1610 or next 5%ar, but not printed till folio. Its 
matter comes partly from Holinshed, partly from Boccaccio. 

Perides. Though not included in folio, was printed in 1609 and no less than 
five times agidn before 1635. It was included among Shakespeare’s 
works thirty years later in thy third folio of 1664. The story comes 
from Gower. 

Poems. P5wM«anif>l<foiiw,pubHs!iedI593>is,apparently,Oridianinorigln; 
and Lucrece^ published 159A may be so or may only go back to Chaucer. 
The Sonnets were referred to by Meres in 1598. Next year, two were 
printed in Jaggard’s Passionate Pilgrim^ and all appeared in 1609. 
The Phoenix The Turtle dates from 1601. ^ 

For editions and for commentaries on Shakespeare, Merence must be 
to Jtbe bibliogMphy; but this chapter would be incomplete without 
some reference to the history of his famedn his own country. That his repu- 
tation was conriderable alraady in*his lifetime is proved by the references of 
Chettle probably, certainly of Meres, of The Retume from Pemassus^ of 
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Webster, of Heywood and of others. But the t famous passages in rerse 
and iit prose of Ben Jonson have an importance greater than anything else/ 
As was partly seen by Samuel Johnson, whose critical acuteness, when unpre* 
jndiced, was of the highest order, and who was certainly no Shakespeare 
fanatic, the testimony of these passages disprores most of the common errors 
and should preclude most of the doubts which have at different times existed 
on all the most important questions relating to the poet. For no man’s work 
was better known than Jonson’s, and, when he died, there ifere still living 
numerous men of letters who must have known the facts more or less ftiOy, and 
would pretty certainly not have failed to correct or contradict Ben if there 
had lv)en occai’on to do so. Ib the succeeding generation, the admiration of 
Charles I, Cf John bales and of Suckling~men as different as possible and 
yet all representay ve and all of unusual capacity-stakes up the tale. After 
the Restoration, the expressions of a man like Pepys, who had no faculty of 
literary criticism whatever, merely set off those of Dryden, who was the 
best critic of w time; while the fact that Dryden’s admiration is chequered 
itself enhances its value-sespecially as the unfaviforable utterances can be 
easily explained. Almost more remarkable than this is the way in which, at 
the close of the seventeenth century and after the issue of the four folio 
editions, without any known attempt to edit, this attempt was made by a 
series of men of letters sometimes of the very highest literary eminence and 
always of some special ability. But the principal English editors of Shake- 
speare, beginning with Rowe, will be discussed in a later chapter (xi), while 
the chapter succeeding it (xii) will be devoted to the consideration of Shake- 
speare’s reputation and influence abroad, and especially in France and 
Germany, from the seventeenth century onwards. Nor did the tide which rose 
steadily through the eighteenth century show any signs of ebb at its close. 
On the contrary, in Germany, with the younger Schlegels and Tieck; in 
England, with Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt and many others; in France, all the 
main promoters of the romantic movement with Victor ^qgo, later, at their 
head, joined in exalting Shakespeare to a higher position than he had ever 
held and in deliberately reversing the previous estimate of his supposed faults 
and drawbacks. Nor has an entire century arrested the progress of his fame. 

At many times, indeed, there have been gainsayers; but, in almost every 
case, from Rymer, and, indeed, fr&n Ben Jonson himself in Yna carping mood 
to the remarkable Breton critic named above, it has been obvious that the 
objeotions came from theories, sometimes demonstrably erroneous, always 
resting ultimately upon opinion, and, therefore, no pioVe valid than their 
opposites. And for the last half cDntury or more, in accordance with a 
prevailing tendency of the Criticism of the age, attempts have been made to 
question in larger or lesser extent the claim of William Shakespeare of 
Stratford to the personal authorship of the plays called by his name, q;)ecial 
efforts being used to transfer the credit to Bacon. The latest of these 
fantastic suggestions has fixed on Roger Manners, earl of Rutland, ambassador 
to Denmark, and son-in-law of Sir 'P^iilip Sidney. To give an account of 
these attempts, and to deal with them adequately, would oblige us to outrun 
our limits altogether. It is sufficient to say t|^at, up to the present time, 
they have not commended themselves to a single person who unites accurate 
knowledge of Elizabethan and other literature with the proved possession of 
* an adequate critical faculty. ^ 



CHAPTER IX 


SHAKESPEARE: POEMS 

IimvOATE as are the complications wjbich have been introduced 
into the study of Shaljespeare’y plays by attempts to use them as 
supplements to the missing biography, they are as nothing to those 
which concern the non-dramatic poems, especially the Sonnets. The 
main facts, with which we shall begin, are by no means enigmatical; 
and, save in regard to the small fringe or appendix of minor pieces— 
A Lover's Compla^ and the rest — ^there can be no doubt of 
their authenticity, except in the minds of persons ujio have made 
up their minds that, as Shakespeare cannot possibly have written 
Shakespeare’s works, somebody else must have done sa Some- 
thing has been said in the preceding chapter concerning these 
poems, in connection with what is known of the general course of 
Shakespeare’s life, and with the plays; but it se^ms expedient to 
treat them also, and more fully, by themselves. 

Verms <md Admis, the earliest published, was licensed on 
18 April 1693, and appeared shortly afterwards with a fully signed 
dedication by the author to the earl of Southampton, in which he 
describes the pocvn as ‘the first heire of my invention.' It was 
followed a year later by Lacreee, ajpdn de(^cated to Southampton. 
Both poems were very popular, and were [Atused (sometimes with 
the author’s name mentioned) by contemporaries. Four years later, 
again, the invaluable Meres referred, in the fiunons passage about 
the plays, to their author’s ‘sugared sonnets among his private 
frimids’ as well as to Venys and>2hterece; and, a year later still, 
in 1699, Jaggard the printer included two of these sonnets, numbers 
138 and 144, in The Passionate Pilgrim. The whole was not 
published till ten jears later, in 1609, by Thomas Thorpe, with 
Shakespeare’s full name, but without any dedication or other sign 
of recognition from him. The circumstances make it quite clear 
that Shi^espeare did not wish to> undertake any ostentations 
responsilnlify tor the publication; but it is, perhaps, rather rash 
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to assume that this publication was carri^ out agdnst his will oi; 
even without his privity. There is no evidence, op either point; 
and the probabilities must be estimated according, to each man’s 
standard of the probable. What is certain is that he never 
repudiated them. 

Thorpe subjoined to them A Lover’s Complaint, about which 
we know nothing more. But, in The Pamonate PUgrim, Jaggard 
had not merely include^ the two sonnets referred to, but had 
assi^ed,tUe whole of the poems, of which three others were 
actually taken ^from Lovis Labom’s Lost, to ‘W. Shakespeare.’ 
Others had alimdy appeared under the names of Marlowe, Ralegh, 
Bamfield, G]^ffin and oth^ Nine have no further idenrificatidn. 
It appears that, in this instance, Shakespe^ did protest; at any 
rate, the dramatist Thomas Heywood, from whom Jaggard, in 
a later edition, ‘lifted’ two more poems to add to the original 
iyventy, says that Shakespeare was ‘much offended’ — a little piece 
of evidence of a wide ranging ef^t, both positive and negative, 
which, perhaps, has never been quite fiiUy appreciated. 

Some of the adespota are quite worthy of Shakespeare; and 
his ‘offence’ would, of course, be quite sufficiently explained by 
’ the imputation to him of plagiarism from such men as the living 
Ralegh, and the dead IVbirlowe. Lastly, there exists a rather 
obscure, very curious and, in parts, extremely beautiful, poem 
called The Phofnix and the Turtle, which, in 1601, was added to 
Robert Chester’s Love’s Martyr, as a contribution by Shakespeare : 
Jonson, Chapman, ‘ Ignoto ’ and others contributing likewise. This 
was reprinted ten years later, and we hear of no protests on 
ihe part of any of the supposed contributors, though, whatever 
ShiTkespeare might be, neither Jonson nor Chapman could be 
described as ‘gentle’ or likely to take a liberty gently. We 
may take it, then, thit, as r^;afd8 the two classical pieces, the 
Sonnets, A Lover’s Complaint and The Phoenix and ihe T^urOe, 
we have at least the ordinal^ amount of testimony to genuine- 
ness, and, in the case of the first' three, rather more than this ; 
while some of The Passionate Pilgrim pieces are certainly genuine, 
and more may be. Sonnets to Sundry Notes qfMusie, it should, 
pnhaps, be mentioned, though they often are separately entered 
in the contents of editions, merely form a division, with subtitle, 
of The Passionate PUgrim. 

There is nothing, therefore, so for, in what may be odled the 
external and bibliographical Idstor^ of tlie work, ndiidi justiflee 
any speciid diversian from the stii^ of it as litmatnie. Boh 
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*be 7 ond all question, there is perilous stuff of temptation away 
Irom such study in the matter of the Sonnets, And, unfortunately, 
Thomas Thorph stuck a burning fuse in the live shell of this matter 
by prefixing sbme^ couple of dozen words of dedication: ‘To the 
only begetter of these ensuing sonnets Mr W. H. all happiness 
and that etepity promised by our ever-living poet wisheth the 
well-wishing adventurer in setting forth T. T.’ It would be rash 
to guess, and impossible to calculate, how many million words of 
comment thcoe simple nouns and verbs^ have calledsforth. '•The 
present writer has never seen any reason to abandon what has 
been, on the wh6le, tlie view most generally acdpted by those 
who have some knowledge of Elizabethan literature wd language, 
that thisVay be transla^ ‘ T. T., publisher of these sranets, wishes 
to the sole inspirer of them, Mr W. H., the happiness and eternity 
promised by Shakespeare.’ Moreover, though feeling no particular 
curiosity a^ut the identification of ‘ Mr W. H.,’ he has never seen 
any argument fatal to that identification with William Herbert, 
earl of Pembroke, which has also been nsuaL He admits, however, 
the possibility that ‘ W. H.’ may be designedly invert^ for ‘ H. W., 
and that this may be Henry Wriotbesly, carl of Southampton, 
which would bring the three great poem units into line. Nor, 
without attempting an impossible summary of theories and argu- 
ments on this head, must we omit to mention that there is one, 
commanding thb Support of Sidney Lee, to the effect that ‘Mr 
W. H.”8 ‘begetting’ had nothing whatever to do Mth the inspira- 
tion of the Sonnets; and that he himself was merely a sort of 
partner in their commercial production. And so, having solidly 
based the account of the poems on known focts and known focts 
only, let us pursue it in reference to their actual contents and 
literary character. '* ^ * 

The autlior could hardly have chosen t happier sub-title for 
Venus and Adonis than ‘ first heire of [his] invention.’ It is exactly 
what a child of youth should be, in merit and defect alike ; though, 
as is always the case with the idate of youth when it is gracious, 
the merits require no allowance^ and the defects are amply pro- 
vided with excuse. In general class and form, it belongs to a veiy 
large group of Elizabethan poetry, in which the combined hifiuence 
of the classics, of Italian and, to a less degree, of recent French, 
literature are evident. For the particular vehicle Shakespeare 
chose the siyain of decasyllabic lines riming ababcc which had 
heea used Spenser for the openpig poem of The Shephmrds 
Calender. Tltis, like its congener^ the rime royal and (in its 

16 
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commonest form) the octave, admits of that couplet, or ‘gemell, * 
at the end which, as we know directly from Drayton and indirectly* 
fipom the subsequent history of English prosody, was' exercising an 
increasing fascination on poets. It is, perhaps, the 'least effective 
of the three, and it certainly lends itself least of all to the telling 
of a continuous story. But Shakespeare’s object wa^ less to tell a 
story than to draw a series of beautiful and voluptuous pictures in 
mellifluous, if slightly ‘conceited,’ verse; and, for this, the stanza 
was'well entmgh. suited. ' As for the voluptuousness, it stands in 
need of very little comment either in the way of blame or in the 
way of excuse.^ The subject suggested it; the tiine permitted if it 
did not positwely demand it ; and there is evidence that it was not 
unlikely to ^ve content to the reader to i^hom it was d^cated 
If it were worth while it would be'easy to ^ow, by comparison of 
treatments of similar situations, that Shakespeare has displayed 
hu peculiar power of ‘disinfecting’ themes of this kind even thus 
early. ‘He who takes it makes it’ is nowhere truer than of such 
offence as there may be in Venus and Admis. 

Its beauti^, on the other hand, are intrinsic and extraordinary. 
Much good verse— after the appearance of ‘the new poet’ (Spenser) 
•o thirteen, and that of his masterpiece three, years earlier — was being 
written in this last decade of the sixteenth century. As was 
pointed out in the summary of prosody from Chaucer to Spenser \ 
the conditions of rhythm, in accordance with thb burrent pronun- 
ciation of Englmh, had been at length thoroughly mastered But, 
in Spenser himself, there are few things superior — ^in Drayton and 
Daniel and Sidney there afe few things equal— at this time, to 
such lines as 

* Ten kisses short as one, one long as tw^ty, 

or as ' *■ 

Leading hiiQ prisoner in a red-rose ehidD, 

or the passages which have been wisely pounced upon by musicians, 
‘Bid me discourse,’ and ‘ Lo I here the gentle lark,’ with many others. 
To pass from mere melody of line and passage to colour and form of 
description, narrative, address and the like ; the pictures of the hare 
and of the horse and of the boar, the finhl debate of the pair before 
Adonis wrenches himself away, the morning quest— these are all 
what may be called masterpieces of the novitiate, promi^g master- 
‘ pieces of the mastership very soon. If sollme are slightly borrowed, 
that is nothing. It is usuM in their kind; and the borrowing is 
almost lost in the use made qf what is borrowed Hatul-ally, this 
* Bee m, diap. xm. * 
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Vise does not, as yet, inolude much novelty of condition, either in 
^int of character, or of what the Greeks called dianoia — general 
^t of sentiment and thought. It is a stock theme, dressed up 
with a delightful and largely novel variety of verse and phrase, of 
description and dialogue. But it is more charmingly done than 
any poet of t^e time, except Spenser himself, could have done it; 
and there is a certain vividness — a presence of flesh and blood 
and an absence of shadow and dream — which hardly tlie strongest 
partisans of Spenser, if they are wise As well es s^ung, would 
choose, or would in feet wish, to predicate of him. 

It has been tftual to recognise a certain advailce in Lucrece", 
which was thus entitled at its publication, though^ it had been 
licensed* as The BavmhmetU of Lucrece and has| later, been 
generally called The Rape 0 / Lucrece. The reasons for this 
estimate are clear enough. There is the natural presumption thal^ 
in the case of so great a genius, there will be an advance ; and there 
is the character, and, to some extent, the treatment, of the subjeci 
T hin latter still busies itself with things ‘inconvenient,’ but in the 
purely grave and tragic manner, the opportunities for voluptuous 
expatiation being very slightly taken, if not delilierately refused. 
The theme, as before, is a stock theme ; but it is treated at greater 
length, and yet with much less merely added embroidery of descrip- 
tion and narrative, which, at best, are accidentally connected with 
the subject TBefe is little pure ornament in Lucrece and a great 
deal of the much desiderated and applauded ‘high seriousness,’ 
‘thoughtfuhiess ’ and the like. Moreover, to suit his more serious 
subject, Shakespeare has made choice of a more serious and 
ambitious vehicle — the great rime royal, which had long been the 
staple form of English poetry for serious purposes. The special 
qualities of this s&rAa, as it happens, are especially suited to such 
a theme as that of Imerece', fer,*while it can do many things, 
its character of plangency — ^not for monotonous wailing but for the 
varied expression of sorrow and passion — had been magnificently 
shown by Chaucer and by Sackville. Nor is Shakespeare unequal to 
the occasion. The first two stanzas weave the more complicated 
harmony of rhythm and riifle in which the septet has the advantage 
over the sixain to excellent effect; and there are fine examples 
later. The length of the piece — 1864 lines — ^is neither excessive 
nor insuflScient ; tlie chief, if not the only, episode ^(Lucrece s sad 
contemplation of the painted tale of Troy) is not irrelevant^ and is 
done almbst as vigorously as the besii things in Venus ami Adonis. 
And, if the unbroken sadness df the, piece, which is not disguised 
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even in the overture, is oppreesive, it can hardly be said to be^ 
unduly oppressive. * 

On the vrhole, however, while allowing to it an ample success of 
esteem, it is difficult to put .it, as evidence of, genius and as a 
source of delight, even on a level with Venm and Adonis, much more 
to set it above that poem. It is a better school exei;cise, but it is 
much 'more of a school exercise, much more like the poems which 
were being produced by dozens in the hotbed of late Elizabethan 
poetic cultuie. Though it* is half as long again, it contains for fewer 
single lines or line batches of intense and consummate beauty than 
the Venus. Th(/igh there is more thought in it, th^re is less imagery, 
and even les^magination ; the prosodic capacities (highe^ as they 
have been gmnted to be) of line and stanz^are less often brought 
out; the greater equality of merit is attained by lowering the 
heights as well as by filling up the depths. What is specially 
remarkable, in the work of the greatest character monger and 
cltaracter master of all time, Lucrece is still very little of a 
person — rather less (one feels inclined to say) than cither the 
lovesick godd^ or her' froward lover. She is a pathetic and 
beautiful type; she does and says nothing that is inappropriate 
•• to her hapless situation and much that is exquisitely appropriate ; 
but she is not individualised. In short, the whole thing has rather 
the character of a verse theme, carefully and almost consummately 
worked out according to rule and specification* bV a very clever 
scholar, than titat of the spontaneous essay of a genius as yet 
unformed. From Venus and Adonis alone, a cautious but well 
instructed critic might have*expected either its actual later sequel 
of immensely improved work or, perhaps, though less probably, 
notiung more worth having. From Lucrece, the legitimate critical 
expectation would be, 'at bes^ a poet somdtiiing like Drayton, 
but, perhaps, a little bitter, a po6t whose work would be marked 
by power sometimes reaching almost fiill adequacy and competence, 
but rarely transcending, a poet somewhat deficient in personal 
intensity himself and still more inlhe power of communicating it 
to his characters and compositibnp. 

Almost everyone who has any interest in literature is more or 
less acquainted with the Interminable thiories and disputes which 
have arisen on the subject of the Sonnets. Yet it should not be 
very difficult for anyone who has some intelligence to divest him- 
self sufficiently of this acquaintance to enable him to read them 
as if they were a new bookr-uncommeuted, unintroduced, with 
nothing but its own contents, to tltrow light or dafkness upon it. 
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V they are thus read, in the original order (for long after Shake- 
speare’s death this order, purposely or not, was changed, though 
modem editions usually, and rightly, disregard this change), certain 
things will strike the careful reader at once. The first is that, by 
accident or design, the pieces composing the series are sharply, but 
very unequaRy, divided in subject, design being, on further inspec- 
tion, pretty clearly indicated by the &ct that the dividing point, 
sonnet 126, is not a sonnet at all, but a ^ouaain. In tliis reading, 
it will, also, have become clear that the direct aiftl expressed 
object of most of the first and fiir larger batekis a man, and 
that those of this batch which do not specify pe^n or sex fall 
in with *the others well enough ; while the mam ob\hi of the last 
and smaller batch is a^oman. • The first score or so of the earlier 
group, though containing expressions of passionate aftection, are 
mainly, if not wholly, occupied with urging the person addressed 
to marry. Both batches contain repeated complaint — though it is 
not always exactly complaint — that the friend has betrayed the 
poet with the mistress and the mistress with the friend. (It is, 
however, perhaps possible to argue that the identity of friend 
and mistress in the two batches is not proved to demonstration.) 
A large portion of the whole — ^perhaps nearly a third — is full of that 
half abstract, and almost impersonal, meditation on the joys and 
sorrows of lov^which is the special matter of the sonnet One or 
two special and particular points, however, emerge-«-such as the indi- 
cation of jealousy of other poets in respect of the friend, expressions 
of dissatisfaction with the writer’s ‘public means’ of living or pro- 
fession (which, most probably, is the actor’s, but, it must be observed, 
far from necessarily so), and, in regard to the mistress, special,^and 
repeated, insistentepn the fact of her being a ‘dark lady’ with black 
eyes and hair. There is a good 4pat of wor^lay on the name ‘ Will,’ 
which, of course, it would be absurd to overlook, but which had 
rather less significance in those days than it would have now. 

All these things are quite pnmistakable. That the friend was 
a ‘ person of quality ’ is generally qdmitted, and need not be much 
cavilled at, though it must be dbserved that the words ‘so foir a 
house,’ in sonnet 13, dp not necessarily bear the meaning of 
‘family.’ But everything beyond is matter of doubt and question ; 
while the very points just enumerated, though unmistakable in 
themselves, suggest doubt and question, to those* who choose to 
entertain them, almost ad infinUwm, Who was the friend ? Pem- 
broke, Southampton, or ^another? *Who was the lady? Mistress 
Mary Fitton (who seems to have been a love of Pembroke, but 
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who, .they say, was fwr, not dark) or somelSody else ? Who was thel 
rival poet? When the list of uncertain certainties is overstepped, 
and men begin to construct out of the Sonnets a history of ibe 
course of untrue love in both cases, and endeavour to extend this 
history into something like a cipher chronicle of a great part of 
Shakespeare’s life, we have, obviously, ^wsed irfto cloudland. 
There is no limit to the interpretations possible to a tolerably 
live^ &ncy; and the liiyitless l)ecome8 more infinitely unlimited 
in respeet thb criticisms and countercriticisms of these inter- 
pretations them^lves. 1 

On the otj^r hand, it is possible to lay rather too much stress 
on the possijrility of there being no interpretation at alh or very 
little, of the* Sonnets being merely, or mSlinly, literary exercises. 
It is, of course, perfectly true that the form, at this time, was an 
extremely fashionable exercise; and, no doubt, in some cases, a 
fashionable exercise merely. It is further true that, great as are 
the poetical merits and capacities of the sonnet, historically it has 
been, and from its nature was almost fiited to be, more the prey of 
‘ common font. ’ than almost any other variety of poetic composi- 
tion. The overpowering authority of Petrarch started this common 
' form; and his Italian and French successors, enlarging it to a 
certain extent, stereotyped and conventionalised it even still more. 
It is perfectly possible to show, and has been well shown by Sidney 
Lee, that a great number, perhaps the majority, of sonnet phrases, 
sonnet thoughts, sonnet ornaments, are simply coin of the sonnet 
realm, which has passed from hand to hand through Italian, Frendi 
and English, and circulates in the actual Elizabethan sonnet like 
actual coin in the body politic or like blood in the body physical. 
All this is true. But ittmust be remembered th&t all poetry deals 
more or less in this rammon Corjoi, this common coin, this circu- 
lating fluid of idea and image and phrase, and that it is the very 
^hos, nay, the very essence, of the poet to make the common as if 
it were not common. That Shak^peare does so here again and 
again, in whole sonnets, in passages, in lines, in separate phrases, 
there is a tolerable agreement df the competent. But we may, 
without rashness, go a little further eveq than this. That Shake- 
speare had, as, perhaps, no other man has had, the dramatic faculty, 
the faculty of projecting from himself things and persons which were 
not himself, wiK certainly not be denied here. But whether he could, 
create and keep up such a presentation of apparently authentic and 
personal passion as exhibits iibelf in these Sonnets is a much more 
difficult question to answer in the affirmative. The present writer 
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♦is inclined to echo seriAusly a light remark of one of Thackeray’s 
characters oa a different matter: ‘Don’t think he could do it. 
Don’t think anyone could do it’ 

At the same timej it is of the first importance to recognise 
that the very intensity of feeling, combined, as it was, with the 
most energetic dramatic quality, would, almost certainly, induce 
complicated disguise and mystification in the details of the pre- 
sentment It was once said, and by no ^ere idle paradoxer, tha t 
the best argument for the identity of the dark lady andlM3.ry Fitton 
was that Mistresq Fitton, apparently, was a blonde. In other words, 
to attempt to manufacture a biography of Shal^peare out of 
the Sonnets is to attempt to follow a ^ll-o’-the-w^ It is even 
extremely probable tlftit a number, and perhaps a large number, 
of them do not correspond to any immediate personal occasion 
at all, or only owe a remote (and literally occasional) impnlse 
thereto. The strong affection for the friend; the unbounded, 
though not uncritical, passion for the lady ; and the establishment 
of a rather unholy ‘triangle’ by a cross passion between these two — 
these are things which, without being capable of bqing affirmed as 
resting on demonstration, have a joint literary and psychological 
probability of the strongest kind. All things beyond, and all the ' 
incidents between, which may have started or suggested individual 
■sonnets, arc utterly uncertain. Browning was absolutely justified 
when he laid it down that, if Shakespeare unlocked his heart in 
the Son/nets, ‘the less Shakespeare he.’ That the Sonnets testify 
to a need of partial unlocking, that they serve as ‘ waste ’ or over- 
flow, in more or less disguised fashioVi, to something that was not 
unlocked, but which, if kept utterly confined, would have been 
mortal, may be* lyged without much fear of refutation. * We 
see the heart (if we see it at all) through many thicknesses of 
cunningly coloured glasa But the potency and the variety of its 
operation are, however indistinctly, conveyed ; and we can under- 
stand all the better how, wh^n the power was turned into other, 
and freer, channels, it set the plays a-working. 

To pass to more solid ground, the Sonnets have some me- 
(fiianicsd, and many moi;p not mechanical, peculiaritiea The chief 
of the first class is a device of constantly, though not invariably, 
beginning with a strong caesura at the fourth syllable, and a 
tendency, though the sonnet is built up of quatrains alternately* 
rimed with final couplet, to put a still stronger stop at the end of 
the second Im® (where, as ye^ is no rime), and at each second line 
of these non-oompletM couplets throughout The piece is thus 
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elaborately built up or accumulated, not, ks sonnets on the octaya 
and sestet system often are, more or less continuously wrou^t in 
each of their two divisions or even throughout This arrangement 
&lls in excellently with the intensely meditative character of the 
Sonnets. The poet seems to be exploring; feeling his way in the 
conflict of passion and meditation. As fresl? emotionh and medita- 
tions present themselves, he pauses over them, sometimes entertain- 
ing them only to reject t)|iem or to qualify them later; sometimes 
takifag t]]/Bnl completely to himself. Even in the most artiflcial, 
such as sonnet 06, where almost the whole is composed of succes- 
sive images o^he wrong way of the world, each comprised in a 
line and eaci/ beginning with ‘and,’ this accumulative cbaracter 
is noticeable; and it constitutes* the stfl()nge8t appeal of the 
greatest examples. While, at the same time, he avails himself 
to the full of the opportunity given by the English form for a 
spdden ‘turn’ — antithetic, it may be, or, it may be, rapidly sum- 
marising— in the final couplet Of course, these mechanical or 
semi-mechanical peculiarities are not universal. He varies them 
with the sameiiiifinite ingenuity which is shown in his blank verse; 
so that, as tor instance in the beautiful soimct 71, the first two 
quatrains are each indissoluble, woven in one piece from the first 
syUable to the last But the general characteristics have been 
correctly enough indicated in what has been saidfaliSove. 

Still, the atti;pction of the Sonnets, almost more than that of 
any other poetry, consists in the perpetual subduing of every thin g 
in them — averse, thought, diction — ^to the requirements of absolutely 
perfect poetic expression. Il'om the completest successes in which, 
i^m beginning to end, there is no weak point, such as 

• ^ 

When to the«eeHsions of sweet silent thought, 

or •> , 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds, 

through those which carry the perfection only part of the way, 
such as f 

When in the ohroniolb qf wasM time, 

down to the separate batches of lines and clauses which appear in 
all but a very few, the peculiar infusing and transforming power 
, of this poetical expression is shown after a fhsbion which it has 
proved impossible to outvie. The precise subject (or, perhaps, 
it would be more correct to say the precise object) of tiie*verse 
disappears. It ceases to be ‘a matter of the slightest interest 
whether it was Mr W. H. or Mistress M. F. or anybody or nobody 
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ali all, so that we have oiSly an abstraction which the poet chooses 
to regard as concrete. The best motto for the SonneU would be 
one taken from not the least profound passage of the Paradiso of 
Dante • 


Qtti ti rimiijfM ndP arte cV adoma 
Cin tanto affetto. 

And this admiration of the art of beautiful expi^ion not only 
dispenses the reader from all the tedidus, and^proj^bly vain, 
enquiries into particulars which have been glanced at, but pbsitively 
makes him disinclftied to pursue them. \ 

The lesser poems, if only because of their doubtn^ess, may be 
dealt witli more shortly A Lover's Cthuplaint, by irhomsoever 
written, must have been an earlf piece, but shows good prowess in 
its writer. The rime royal, of which it is composed, is of the same 
general type as that of Lucrece, but has a few lines superior to any 
in the larger and more certain poem, such as the well known last * 

And new pervert a reconciled maid, 

or the fine, and quite Shakespearean, second line in • 


0 father! what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one partionlar tear! 


The jilted and betrayed damsel who is the heroine and spokes- 
woman has sparks of personal character. Of The Ptmimate 
Pilgrim pieces, not already known as Shakespeare's, or assigned 
to others, the two Venus and Adonis sonnets might be either 
suggested by the authentic poem to ifomcone else or alternative 
studies for a difierent treatment of it by Shakespeare himself; 
and it is hardly possible to say of any of the rest that it canflot 
bo, or that it must b^ his. There vfo fiashes of beauty in most of 
them ; but, considering the way in which sndh fiashes of beauty are 
shot and showered over and through the poetry of 1690 — 1610 , 
this goes but a little way, or, rather, no way at all, towards identifi- 
cation. As for The Phoenix md the Turtle, the extreme meta- 
physicality of parts of it — , . 

Property was appalled 

That the eelf waa not the some; etc.— 

is by no means inconceivable in the Shakespeare of Love's Labours 
Lost and of some of the Sonnets. The opening lines, and some of 
those that follow, are exceedingly beautiful, and the contrast of 
melody between the diife^nt metres'of the body of the poem and 
the concluding threnos is ‘ noble and*niost artfiil.' 
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Inasmuch, moreover, as some of theseSninor and doubtful pieew 
draw veiy close to the songs in the plays, and actually figure in their 
company under the thievish wand of Hermes-Jaggard, it cannot be 
very improper to take them slightly into account, with the songs and 
certainly assigned poems, as basis for a short connected survey of 
Shakespeare’s poetical characteristics in non-dramalic verse. One 
of these, which is extremely remarkable, and which has been also 
no^ in his dramatic verse, is the uniform metrical mastery. This, 
when yen &)me'to compare the two classical narratives, the Sonmeta 
and the songawith their possible companions among the doubtful 
minors, is e^uordinary. Neither Chaucer nor Spenser was good 
at light lyrj^ measures^ admirable and beyond admiration as both 
were in regard to non-lyrical verse, andSccomplished, as was at 
least Spenser, in the more elaborate and slowly moving lyric. In 
fact, it may almost be said that neither tried them. Shakespeare 
.tries them with perfect success; while his management of tbe 
sixain and septet is more than adequate, and his management of 
the English form of sonnet absolutely consummate. This lesser 
exhibition (as some would call it) of his universality — ^this univer- 
sality in form — is surely well worth noting; as is, once more, the 
unusually lyrical character of some of his stanza work itself, and 
the likeness to his blank verse lines of not a few things both in 
stanza and in sonnet. This polymetric character ^las since become 
more and mor^ common because poets have had examples of it 
before them. But it is first strongly noteworthy in Shakespeare. 

Of the matter that he put into these forms, perhaps the first 
thing that ought to be remarked is that most of it certainly, and 
n^rly all of it (except the later play songs) probably, dates from 
a very early period iq his literary life; an<^ tiie second, that the 
range of direct subject is not lurgp. From this, enough having been 
said of the other productions, we may pass to the third observa- 
tion: that in the Sonnets the absolute high water mark of poetry is 
touched, at least for those who bplieve with Fatrizzi, and Hazlitt, 
and Hugo, that poetry does npt so much consist in the selection of 
subject as in the peculiar fashion of handling the subject chosen. 
What their exact meaning may be is .one question, with, as has 
been shown in practice, a thousand branches to it. It is a ‘ weary 
river,' and, probably, there is no place where that river ‘ comes safe 
to sea’ at alb Whether or not we wish, with Hallam, that they had 
never been written must be a result of the personal equation. But 
that^ in the Ijonginian sense df the Sublime, they ‘ti^nsport’ in their 
finest passages as no other poetry does' except the very greatest. 
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4id as not so very much dther poetry does at all, may be said to be 
setUed. If anyone is not transport^ by these passages, it is not 
impertinent to say that he must be like ‘the heavier domestic 
fowls’ of Dr Johnson’s ingenious and effective circumlocution— 
rather difficult to raise by external effort and ill furnished with 
auxiliary appdiratus for'the purpose. 

The poems other than the Sonnets are either tentative essays 
or occasional ‘graciousnesses’ for a special purpose; ihe Sonnets 
themselves have' such an intensity of central fire'thaii’no human 
nature, not even Shakespeare’s, could keep it buraing, and sur- 
round it with an envelope able to resist and yet transmit the 
heat, for>very long. Fortunately, experiment andWulty both 
found another range of'^exerciso which was practical^ unlimited; 
fortunately, also, they did not find it without leaving us record 
of their prowess in this. 



CHAPTER X‘ 


fLAYS OF UNCERTAIN AUTHORSHIP ATTRIBUTED 
TO SHAKESPEARE 

This foumations of the Shakespearean apocrypha were laid 
while the dnmatist was atill alive, when a number of pleys, in the 
composition of most of which h» could have had no hand, were 
entered upon the Stationers’ register as his, or were published 
with his name or initials on the title-page. Against the laying of 
,these foundations Shakespeare, so far as we know, raised no protest 
In any case, it is upon them that the ascriptions of publishers and 
others in the generation that followed his death, and the theories 
advanced by students of the Elizabethan drama during the last two 
centuries, have built up a superstructure so massive that the total 
of the plays of more or less uncertain authorslup attributed to 
Shakespeare already equals in quantity that of the accepted canon. 

Disregarding those plays — six in all — which F^re claimed by 
their publisher^ as Shakespeare’s, but which have since been lost, 
we may attempt the following classification. First, plays which 
were published during Shakespeare’s lifetime with his name, or 
initials, upon the title-page: Locrine (published in 1596); The 
first part of ^..,l%fe qf Sir John OldcaeUe (1600); The whole 
li^e and death of Thcffnm Lord GromwM /1602) ; The Lmdon 
ProdigaU (1605); The PurUmt^ (1607); A Tork^ire Tragedp 
(1608) ; Pericles (1609). Two of these plays do not concern us here : 
Sir John Oldeastie, part /, has been assigned, on the evidence of 
an entry in Henslowe’s diary, to (he joint authorship of Munday, 
Drayton, Wilson and Hathwayp ; and certain parts of Perides have 
been almost universally recognised os the work of Shakespeare. 

A second class comprises three plays ^hich were published after 
Shakespeare's death with his name, as sole or joint author, upon the 
title-page : The TronMesome Raigne qf Johnu King qf Enghsnd 
(published as Shakespeare’s in 1622, after having been issued anony- 
mously in 1591); The Two Noble Kinsmen (published as the work 
of Fletcher and Shakespeare* in 1634); ,and The Birth of Merlin 
(‘written by William Shakedpear and William Rowley,' 1662), 
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J | Again, three plays hi^e been attributed to him on the very 
ender evidence that they were discovered bound up together in 
a volume in Charles U’s library, labelled 'Shakespeare, vol. l’ 
These are Mueedorm (first published, anonymously, in 1598); The 
Merry DeviU qfEdkamton (1608) ; and Faire Em (1631)‘. None 
of. these was ipcluded in the third folio edition of Shakespeare’s 
works, which appeared in 1664, and which added to the thirty-six 
plays of the first folio the seven plays first mentioned above. 

The last class of plays of uncertain tAithorship at^bnted*to 
Shakespeare will comprise those which have been assigned to him 
since the beginning*of the eighteenth century on the I mis of internal 
evidence. The number of plays which could be brou^t under this 
heading w^ery large, i>ut only three 'of them— ///, 
Arden of Feverduim and Sir Thomas More — can be included here. 
Two other plays — The First Part of the Contention and The True 
Tragedie of Richard, Duke qf Yorke — ^aJso foil into this division; 
but these, like The Troublesome Raigne qf John, King qf England 
mentioned above, have been treated in a preceding c^pter^. 

In considering the question of Shakespeare’s share in any of 
the above plays, it is unfortunate that our main evidence has 
to be sought in the plays themselves. The appearance of his 
name on the Stationers’ register, or on the title-page of a play, 
is of interest as showing the extent of his popularity with the 
reading public At his time, but is no evidence whatever that the 
play is his. On the other hand, it is uncritical th reject a play 
as Shakespeare’s solely because it does not find a place in the 
first folio of 1623. Valuable as that edition is as a standard of 
authenticity, it does not include Pericles, portions of which are 
almost unanimous^ claimed for Shakespeare, while it includes 
The First Part of* Henry VI, portions ‘of which are just as 
unanimously believed not to bd ms. There remains, therefore, 
the evidence furnished by the plays themselves — evidence which, 
for the most part, consists in the resemblances which these plays 
bear, in respect of diction andT metre, characterisation and plot 
construction, to the accepted works oT Shakespeare. Such evidence, 
confessedly, is unsatisfseto^ and leaves the whole question under 
the undisputed sway of thSt fickle jade. Opinion. 

But the question of Shakespearean authorship is not the only 
point of interest presented by the doubtful plays. , So varied in 

^ Thorc w fou undfotBd qourto edition of Faire Em which C* Tucker Brooke 
oonsiders older that of 1631 *hy ^haps^a generation or more’ {Shakeepeare 
Apocrypha, p. ux^). • * C^p. vu. 
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character are the works which go to ,fonn the Shakespeareaf) 
apocrypha, that they may fiurly be said to furnish us with an 
epitome of the Elizabethan drama during the* period of its 
greatest achievement. Almost every class of play is here repre- 
sented, and one class — ^that of domestic tragedy— finds, in Ardm 
of Femnhcm and in A Yorkshire Tragedy, tv|o of its most 
illustrious examples. The Senecan tragedy of vengeance is repre- 
sented by Loerim ; the history or chronicle play by Edward III, 
The First^Paxt of thi Contention, The True Tragedie, The 
Troublesome Baigne of John, King of England, Sir Thomas More 
and CromwelM, and, less precisely, by The BiHh of Merlin and 
Fairs Em. A'he romantic comedy of the period is illurtrated by 
MueedorusJlThe Merry^DeviU and T/ui Two NobU’^insmen, 
while The London ProdigaU xad The Pnritane are types of that 
realistic bourgeois comedy which, in Stewart days, won a firm hold 
upon the affections of the play-going community. 

* Of the apocryphal tragedies, the earliest in ^te of composition 
was, probably, Loerine, which, when published by Thomas Creede, 
in 1595, was described as ‘ newly set foorth, overseene and corrected. 
By W. S.’ 'fhe initials, probably, were intended to convey the 
impression of Shakespearean autWrship, but nowhere in the five 
acts is there the faintest trace of Shakespeare's manner. The 
words ‘newly set foorth, overseene and corrected’ indicate that 
Loerine was an old play revised in 1595; anefifi the number of 
revised passaged must bo included the reference in the epilogue to 
queen Elizabeth as 

< that renowned maid 
That eight and thirty years the sceptre swayed. 

A feature of the play, pointed out by Crawford^ and by Koeppel^ 
and discussed in an dhrlier ^apter, is that some of its verses 
reappear almost unchanged in Silimtis (1594), and, also, that both 
of these plays have imported a number of verses from Spenser's 
Buities of Borne, published in 1691. But, if Loerine, as verse, 
diction and plot construction ledd us to suppose, was written 
before 1590, it is probable tbit .the linra borrowed firom Spenser 
do not belong to the original edition, but only to the revised 
version of 1696. 

The play, while yielding to popular, taste in respect of stage 
action, nogleqt of the unities and the mingling of kings and 

' NoU$ ani Queriet, 1901, Nos. 161, 163, 166, 168, 171, 174, 177. • . 

* * Iiocrins and Selimns,' ShaketfSUt* JaJ^bueh, toL xu, pp. 1^—300. As to th« 
relations between Loerine and Selinuu^ see ante, oha]^. it. 
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clbwns, is, in its main outlines, a Seiiccan revenge tragedy ; and, in 
iti adaptation of a theme drawn from early British history to the 
Senecan mannef. it is the direct successor of Oarbodne and The 
Mi^ortimea of Arthur. The story of Locrine, which is also told 
by Lodge in his ComplaitU of Ehtred and by Spenser in his 
Faerie was fpund by the playwright in Geoffi^y of 

Monmouth’s Historia Britonum and the Chronidea of Holinshed. 
Weak in characterisation, and somewhat loose and episodic in 
plot construction, the play, however, is by no means the caput 
mortmm which Lamb declared it to be. It is bill of youthful 
vigour, and, amid«much turgid declamation and a 400 ready in- 
dulgence in Senecan horrors, contains passages of spl^id rhetoric. 
Sabren’s KAent to the n^ountain nymphs; the ‘ Dryadtjs and light- 
foot Satyri,’ and the • 

gracious fairies which at evening tide 
Your closets leave, with heavenly beauty stored^, 

is a noble anticipation of Cornua, and Locrine’s farewell to Estrild* 
in the same scene — 

Farewell, fair Estrild, beauty’s parason. 

Fram’d in the front of forlorn miseries; 

Ne’er shall mine eyes behold thy sunshine eyes. 

But when wo meet in the Elysian fields— 

advances with the pomp and rhythmic splendour of a legionary 
march. The couiiu scenes, too, are full of vitality, and there are 
elements in the character of Strumbo the clown that foretell both 
Don Armado and Falstaff. 

At different times, the play has been ascribed to Marlowe, 
Greene and Peele respectively, and, of late, opinion has veered 
strongly in the direction of Peele. But, while there are cerbyn 
resemblances of stylo to The BatteU of Ahazar — ^if, indeed, that 
anonymous play be Peele’s — ther^ are s^ll more striking re- 
semblances to the tragedies of Kyd, past master of that type of 
Senecan revenge tragedy to which Locrine very closely approaches. 
A comparative study of Locrine and The Spaniah Tragedie 
brings so many points of resemblance to light as to make it seem 
probable that they are the worim of the same author; and, in 
support of this view, it Ihay be noticed, incidentally, that the 
two plays are coupled together in the ridicule which Jonsou 
metes out to Kyd in Po^nMerK Locrine resembles The Spaniah 
Tragedie in tlie introduction of the goddess of Revenge, before 
each aJjt,* in the notable use whicji is made of the Senecan 

^ Book 11 , oantS 10, stanzas M — 19. •^Act v, so. 4. * Act iii, sc. 1. 
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ghopt, in the conetant appeal to, or^tirade against, Fortune 
and in the countless references to the horrors of the dasnc 
underworld, with its three judges, Minos, Aeacus add Rhadamanth. 
The Senecan rodomontade of 77<e Spanish Tragedie, with its 
lurid imagery and wild cries for vengeance, r^ppears, if possible 
with heii^tened colours, in Locrine, together with t^e introduction 
of Latin verses and even a stray phrase in the Spanish tongue. 
There is, too, an affinity between the two plays in situation and 
sentiment jus^as, in The Spaniih Tragedie\ Horatio and Lorenzo 
strive against each other for the possession of the captured prince 
of Portugal, M, in Locrine, two soldiers dispute'over the captured 
Estrild; wMe the outraged Hieronimo’s appeal to nature to 
sympathise /with him in his sorrow is ecl^oed in the i^i^h of the 
ghost of Corinens^. 

Arden, of Fevertham, apparently the earliest, and, beyond all 
question, the highest, achievement of the Elizabethan age in the 
%eld of domestic tragedy, was first claimed for Shakespeare by 
Edward Jacob, a Faversham antiquary, who re-edited the play in 
1770. Since then, it has passed through numerous editions, and, 
engaging the notice of almost every Shakespearean critic, it has 
called forth the most divergent views as to its authorship. The 
play was entered on the Stationers' register as early as 3 April 
1592, and was published anonymously in the same year with the 
title. The Lamentable and True Tragedie of M. Arden of Fever- 
eham in Kent\ later quarto editions, also anonymous, appeared 
in 1699 and 1633. The tragic incident upon which the drama is 
based took place in 1551, c and left so lasting a mark upon the 
minds of men, that Raphael Ilolinshed, in the publication of his ' 
Chronidee of England, Scotland and Ireland, twenty-six years 
later, devoted five pag^ to the story and rec6r(ied the details with 
considerable dramatic* power. The dramatist, although he makes 
a few slight alterations and adds the character of Franklin, follows 
Holinshed’s narrative in all its essential aspects with scrupulous 
fidelity. Writing, too, at a time- when the exuberant style of 
Marlowe and Kyd was in the ascendant, he exercises a marked 
self-restraint. Here and there, the spirit of the age lifts him off 
his feet— as, for instance, where he m&kes the ruffian Sbakebag ' 
discourse in superb poetry’; but, for the most part, he preserves fhat 
austerity of n^anner which, he felt, the sordid fheme demanded. 

The exercise of this self-restraint, which often amounts to a 

^ Act 1 , sc. 2. > Act Y, sd; 4. to Loeriru^ of. ante,^ chap. iv. 

• Act i?i, so, 2, 1—9. ' 
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qj^cal indiffisrence to t6e principles of art, pertains to much 
besides diction^ The plot of the play, judged by the standard of 
Shakespearean tragedy, is singnlarly devoid of constructive art; it 
advances not by gsovth from within but by accretion from with- 
out One murderous plot against Arden’s life follows another in 
quick succession, and,*as we see each attempt baffled in turn, 
our sense of terror is changed to callousness, and the tragic efiect 
of the actual murder is, thereby, blunted.^ The repeated attempts 
at murder, again, are merely so many episodes, aitd, nti tb# drama 
proceeds, we are not made to feel that the meshes of the con- 
spirators’ net are closing upon their prey. £:^pt for the 
exigenci^g^ a five-act play, and the author’s determination to 
abridge none of the de&ils of JSolinsh^’s story, thd murder of 
Arden might very well have occurred at the end of the first act 
If our sense of terror is blunted by the nature of the plot so, 
also, is our pity for the victim. By reason of his stupidity and 
insensate credulity, his avarice and his cruelty to Bradshaw and 
Reede, Thomas Aiden fails altogether to win our sympathy. The 
dramatist it is true, leaves unnoticed some of the changes brought 
against him by Holinshed; but he makes no attempt whatever to 
render him attractive, or to awaken our pity at his death. In all 
this, we recognise the contrast to the manner of Shakespeare as 
displayed, for example, in Mad>eth. Holinshed’s Duncan arouses 
as little sympathy as Holinshed’s Arden, but Shakespeare, in his 
regard for tragic pity, has made of Macbeth’s victim a hero and 
a smnt Apart from the work of mere journeymen playwrights, 
-there is no play in the whole range of Elizabethan dramatic 
literature which disregards tragic kacOmrsis, alike in its terror 
and its pity, so completely as Ardm of J^everdwm. 

But are we to ascribe this.noglect of tra^c Teatharsis to 
obtuseness of dramatic vision? The marvellous power which the 
playwright reveals in the handling of certain situations and the 
deftness with which he introdupes, now a touch of grim humour 
and now a gleam of tragic irony, arq sufficient indications that his 
treatment of the story was deliberate. And, if any doubt remains 
in our minds, we have only to turn to the closing words of the 
play, in which the author defends his craftsmanship against all 
attack: •> 

Oentlemen, we hope you’ll pardon this naked troigtedy. 

Wherein no filed points are foisted in 
* To make it gracious to the ear pr eye; 

For duple troth isjgraeioAis enough. 

And needs no other points of gtbnng stuff. 


B. L. V. OH. z. 
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The author of Ardm of FeveriHuim iK not only the creator of 
English domestic tragedy ; he is, also, the first English drftmatic 
realist, and the first who refused to make nature bend beneath 
the yoke of art Delighting in the * simple truth’ of Holinshed’s 
narratWe, he refused to alter it — ^refused to reduce the number of 
attempts on Arden’s life or to make the victim of %he tragedy a 
martyr. And, in all this, he stands as a man apart, neither owning 
alliance to the recognised masters of English tragedy, Eyd 
and Mailodb, nbr claiming fellowship with the rising genius of 
Shakespeare. It is impossible to believe that thg author of Arden 
is the authoi^f Romeo and JtdieL True, there are lines, some- 
times whole Speeches, iiv the play which have soiq^>ing very 
like the Shakespearean ring in them; Itnd it is also true that 
the play reveals, especially in the &mous quarrel scene between 
Alice Arden and Mosbie^ a knowledge of the human heart 
vhich the Shakespeare of 1592 might well have envied. But, in 
1592, the temper of Shakespeare was not that of the austere 
realist: he was ardent and romantic, a lover of rime and of 
‘taffeta phrases,’ a poet still in his pupilage, well content to follow 
in the steps of his masters; and, in each of these respects, he 
diflers widely from the creator of Arden. Nor, finally, was it the 
principle of Shakespeare, either in 1592 or at any other period of 
his life, to place the record of history above a^t ^n the way that 
the Arden dramiitist has done. There is no rigidity in the materials 
out of which Shakespeare has fashioned his plays; to him, all 
things were ductile, and capable of being moulded into whatever 
shape the abiding principles of the playwright’s craft demanded. 

^A Yorkshire Tragedy resembles Arden of Fevereham in its 
unflinching realism, as jrell as in being a draipatisation of a tragic 
occurrence in the annals of tSqglish domestic life. The event 
which it memorises took place at Calverley hall, Yorkshire, early 
in 1605, and was recorded very fully by an anonymous pamphleteer, 
very briefly by Stow in his Ckr^iide, by a ballad writer and, 
lastly, by two dramatists — the.authors of The Miseries of Inforst 
Mariage and A Yorkshire Tragedy • respectively. The former 
play, which was first published in 1607<, was by Qeoi^ge Wilkins ; 
the latter, after being acted at the Globe theatre, was entered 
on the Stationers’ register on 2 May 1608, as ‘by Wylliam 
Shakespere,’ and published in the same year with his name upon 
the title-page. Wilkins, appalled by the tragic gloom .of the 
story, altera the facts and brings bis pli^ to a happy ending; but 
the author of the ten short, breathless scenes which make up 

^ Aot ni, 8C. 5. 
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4 Yorkshire Tragedy aj^exea us none of the harrowing details. 
Keeping very cjose to the yersion of the pamphleteer, he furnishes 
a record of the last act in a rake’s progress to the gallows, 
and, delighting in the relentless analysis of criminality, sacrifices 
everything for the sake of the criminal The wife— a faintly- 
outlined Griselda of thd Yorkshire dales — ^the various ‘gentlemen,’ 
and the ‘Master of a College,’ are little more than lay-figures 
grouped around the central character, thei master of Calverley hall , 
In him, we encounter a being of strange* complexity* of 
character ; at first sight a mere wastrel and rafiSan, we realise, 
as the play advances, the tra^c fascination that^e exercises. 
Brought a sense of his evil ways by j;he Master of a College, 
he expresses in solilo<^y thoughts which carry aith them a 
haunting power : ‘ O, would virtue had been forbidden 1 We 
should then have proved all virtuous ; for ’tis our blood to love 
what we are forbidden.’ The soliloquy ended, a tragic surprisq 
awaits the reader : remorse, which seems to be driving the husband 
to repentance, is suddenly turned in a new direction by the impulse 
of ancestral pride ; and, instead of a repentant siBD£x, we are 
confronted with a murderer, red-handed with the blood of his own 
children, whom he slays lest they shall live ‘to ask an usurer 
bread.’ The closing scene, though it contains Calverleys infinitely 
pathetic speech, m^e over his children’s corpses — 

Here ’s weierht enough to make a heart-Btring opiok, . . . 
is unequal to what has gone before. 

There is no sufficient reason fqr ascribing the play to 
Shakespeare. Powerful as it is, the workmanship is not Shake- 
spearean, and the fact that a play written about 1606 — 7 shoqjd 
introduce rime int6 spme twenty-five per ce^t. of the total number 
of verses is, in itself, it would, aippear, ^mple proof that the 
ascription of the title-page is unwarranted I 

Of the historical plays attributed to Shakespeare, but not 
included in the first folio, the .most imjwrtant is Edward III. 
The conjecture that he had a hand in this play was not put forward 
during his lifetime, and * rests ’entirely on internal evidence. 
Edward III was first published, anonymously, in 1696, and a 
second edition followed in 1569 ; but it was not until Capell 
r«-edited the play dn his* Prolwsums (1760) that the claim for 
Shakespearean authorship was seriously put forwartL 

Written in verse throughout, the play opens with a scene which 
is similar to tlm fli’st seeqe of Hen^ V ; but no sooner are the 

^ As to the significancd of Arden of Feveraham and A Yorishire Tragedy in the 
history of English domestic drama, see jpost, vol. vx, ohap. it (Thomas Heywood). 
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preparatioDS for king Edward’s foreign Vmmpaign b^pin than thp 
iHRin action is impeded by the introduction of thq romantic loTe 
story of the king and the countess of Salisbury, which occupies 
the rest of the first, and the whole of the second, act. Then, when 
the monarch has at last conquered his adulterous passion, the 
narrative of military conquest, with the prince of Wales as its 
hero, is resumed, and proceeds, without fiirther break, along the 
path prescribed to the dramatist by Froissart and Holinshed. 
But, altjiough the countess episode impairs the little unity of 
action which this desultoiy chronicle play would otherwise have, 
it most be it^embered that that episode is no extraneous matter 
foisted into nie play for, the sake of dramatic effect ; ^ e author 
goes to Befidello, or, rather, to, Banddklo’s Englisntranslator, 
William Painter, for the details of the story, but the main outlines 
of it are faithfully recorded by Froissart and subsequent chroniclers 
pf E ngl ish history. If, however, the double plot of the play furnishes, 
in itself, no reason for assuming double authorship, that assumption 
must, nevertheless, be made on other and more substantial grounds. 
In diction.,cuV!l verse, in the portrayal of character and in the 
attainment of dramatic effect, the author of the love scenes stands 
apart from the author of the battle scenes. The number of riming 
verses and verses with double endings in the love scenes, is 
considerably greater than in all the remainder of the play. 
Soliloquy is unknown in the battle scenes, whereat, in the countess 
episode, one-sixth of the total number of verses are spoken in 
monologue. The love scenes are also distinguished from the rest 
of the play by the straiu of lyricism in which their author indulges ; 
it would, indeed, be difficult to find in the whole range of Elizabethan 
dAma a passage more completely imbued with lycic feeling than that 
in which Edward converses wilji Lodowick, his secretary \ It is not 
the tempestuous lyricifon of lifru'fowe which we meet with here, but 
the elegiac lyricism of the sonneteers, the unfeigned delight in the 
play of amorous fiincy and the fond lingering over airy sentiment. 
Characteristics such as these isolaVe the countess episode from the 
rest of the play, and, at the same timq, associate it with much of 
the early work of Shakespeare, above all with Boimo and JvUet. 

But, in the absence of all external authority, it would be unsafe 
to claim the episode for Shakespeare upon sqch evidence as this 
alone ; and the same may be said for the resemblances of idea, 
imagery and cadence which many passages in these , love scenes 
bear to passages in his canonical ^works. If the claim for Shake- 
spearean authorship is to be put forward at all, it* must be based 

^ Act U, 80. 1 . 
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apon those elements of Sl^kespeare’s genius which ever elude the 
grasp of the most skilful plagiarist — ^tbe creation of character, the 
reaching after dramatic effect and the impalpable spirit of dramatic 
art It is in the person of the countess of Salisbury that the genius 
of Shakespeare first seems to reveal itself, and it has been well 
said that, without her, his gallery of female characters would be 
incomplete. She is a woman as resolute in her chastity as the 
Isabella of Meamre for Measure, yet more gracious and fer 
less austere. We have only to compare her with thh Id(»of £ireene’s 
James IV to realjse the masterly workmanship of the author of 
Edward HI. The situation in which the two woil^n are placed 
is almost A^tical; but, whereas Ida is a, slight, girli^ figure who, 
for all her purity, has litue save^onventional common|Iace where- 
with to rebut the Scottish king’s proffers, the countess rises in the 
face of trial and temptation to supreme queenliness. And whereas, 
in his presentation of the story, Oreene wastes every opportunity 
of bringing the love suit to a dramatic crisis, the author of the 
countess episode displays the highest art of plot construction. 

When we compare the dramatic version of the stMi^with that 
of the Italian novel, we realise at once the transforming touch of 
a master artist The action in Bandello extends over a considerable 
period of time, during which the countess becomes a widow, but 
persists, in spit^ 0|f the importunities of her mother, in rejecting 
the king’s unlawfiil suit At last dttgger in han^ she begs the 
king to slay her, or let her slay herself, in order that her chastity 
may be preserved. Then the king, impressed now by her fortitude 
as before by her beauty, offers her ^is hand in marriage, and 
the countess straightway accepts him as her husband. As we i^mI 
the play, we realise, how this Pamela en^ng offended the finer 
taste of the dramatist Going (^refiilly over the incidents of the 
story, he excises here, enlarges there, and, finally, brings his plot 
to a crisis and dfyuywemmt quite unlike, and infinitely nobler than, 
that of Bandello. The one ^pgger becomes two, and, in the 
countess's simple but burning wordq to the lascivious king, we feel 
ourselves in the presence* of Shakespeare, and of Shakespeare 
rising at one genial leap;to the fiill stature of his divinity : 

Hera by my ride do hamg my wedding knives: 

Take thon the ode, and with it kiil thy queen. 

And learn by me to find her where she Ues; • 

And with this other I’ll despatch my lovoi 
* * Which now lies fast asleep within my heart: 

Wheii they are gone, then I’A consent to love K 

* Act n, to. 3. 
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A prime objection which has brought against the 

Shakespearean authorship of these scenes is that they break in 
upon the action of the main story in a way that Shakespeare 
would not have tolerated. But a close study of the countess 
episode reveals the skill with which the dramatist has lessened 
this defect. Throughout the episode we ate made bware that the 
preparations for the French campaign are proceeding, though the 
king is wholly absorbed in his amour. At the beginning of act ii, 
sc. *2, I)|prh|r and Audley appear and inform their sovereign of the 
mustering of men and of the emperor’s goodwill The drum 
incideut whic^ follows, and which leads up to tfie entrance of the 
Black Prince, the hero of Jbhe main story, effects, in mas^^y ffishion, 
the purposefiof keeping the military scen^ before the mind of the 
spectator. The king’s soliloquies, too, as he beholds first his son 
all afire with military ardour, and then his secretary returning with 
message from the countess, produce a feeling of true dramatic 
tension ; and, as we see the monarch borne this way and that by 
the impulse of contending passions, we realise once again the hand 
of the mastsi-^ 

If we ascribe the countess episode to Shakespeare, there still 
remains for consideration the difficult problem of determining the 
nature of his task. The choice lies between collaboration of 
Shakespeare with another dramatist and revision by Shakespeare 
of a play already in existence. The latter theory seems the more 
reasonable. The battle scenes, by virtue of their loose, episodic 
character, point to a date previous to that reform of the chronicle 
play which was effected bj’ Marlowe’s Edward II (e. 1690 ). If, 
then, we may conjecture the existence of a j^re-Ethmrd III, it 
mUy be further assumed that it contained already some rendering 
of the countess episode. Without it, the play would be too brief, 
and it is hard to believe that any dramatist, especially if he were 
Bobert Qreene or a member of Greene’s school, would have allowed 
the romantic love story to pass unnoticed when reading the pages 
of Froissart It is reasonable to believe that, at some time 
between 1690 and 1696 , Shakespeare found himself engaged upon 
a revision of this ^ro-Edwa/rd III cl)ronicle play, and that, in 
revising it, he left the story of the king’s French wars practically 
unaltered, but withdrew entirely the rendering of the countess 
episode, substituting for it that pearl of great price which now lies 
imbedded in the old chronicle play. , , 

The Life amd Deaff^ cf Lord GromufU and 8ir, Thomae More 
are among the most notable examples in Mizabethan dramatic 
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literature of whut hse c&lled the biographical chronicle play 

on oflfehoot from the history or chronicle play proper, from which 
it differs m that its thdme is not the events of a reign but the 
record of an individual life. Both of these plays have been 
attributed to Shakespeare, the former because on the title-page 
of the secondkedition df the play— that of 1613^— stand the words, 
‘written by W. S.,’ and the latter, partly on internal evidence, 
and partly on the curious theory, first advanced by Richard 
Simpson, that some of the passages in* the originaL manuscript 
of the play (Harleian MSS 7368) are in Shakespeare’s ton^writing. 

CromweU is Sb devoid of genuine dramatic and poetic power 
as to make its ascription to Shakespeare little better than an 
insult Tj^ scenes haii|^ loosely together, nowhere ^s there any 
sign of real grasp of character, and only the racy humour of Hodge, 
Cromwell’s servant, saves it from abject dulness. The desultory 
plot is taken from Foxe’s Story qfthe Life qfthe Lord Cromwdl 
in the second volume of Aetea and Momiments, and there is no 
reason to believe that the dramatist went to Bandello for his 
account of Cromwell’s dealings with the Floren^iye^mcrchant, 
Frescobaldi Foxe had already borrowed this story from the 
Italian novelist, and the dramatic version, throughout, is faithful 
to Foxe’s rendering of it The conception of Cromwell as a popular 
hero who, having risen to eminence, delights in remembering the 
friends of his obscure youth, is, also, common to the biographer and 
the dramatist, and both, again, agree in adopting a strongly, at 
times blatantly, protestant standpoint The studious omission 
of Henry VIII from the characters of the play indicates that it 
was written before the death of Elizabeth, and the general structure 
and versification point to a date of composition anterior by siAno 
years to its entiy on* the Stationeii^ register on 11 August 1602. 

In every respect. Sir Thomhs More iff superior to OromweH 
There is nothing to show that this play was ever published in 
Elizabethan times ; but the original manuscript is preserved in the 
British Museum and vras edited by Dyce for the Shakespeare 
Society in 1844. The soipces of tke play, indicated by Dyce, are 
Hall’s Chronicle, and the biographies of More by his son-in-law, 
William Roper, and his great-grandson, Cresacre More. The 
dramatist shows cpnsidesable skill in the use of his materials, and 
the plot, though episodic, approaches much nearer to dramatic * 
unity than that of CromweU. The interest of the play lies chiefly 
in the masterly and sympathetic fiortraiture of the great lord 

> The fiist ’edition appeared in the year 1603. 
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chaikcellor. The idealism, tiie vinningWace and fine sense of 
humodr, the large humanity and the courage iinder afflicticm, 
which we associate with the name of* Sir Thomas More, are 
admirably brought out The quotations fron^ Seneca and other 
Latin writers diow that the author was a scholar, and the burden 
of some of More’s speeches reveals a political thinh»r of no mean 
calibre. The introduction of the play within the play, together 
with More's speeches to the actors and his insertion into their 
scenes of ai^ extempore ilpeech of his own, is a curious anticipation 
of Hamtet. But those who attribute portions of the play to 
Shakespeare base their arguments not upon tfiis, but upon the 
view that cc^in scenes are in his handwriting, and, that the 
thought anc^diction of these scenes is unmVtakably Shakespearean. 
As our knowledge of Shakespeare’s handwriting is limited to five 
autograph signatures, it is difficult to attach great weight to the 
theory of Simpson and Spedding that ‘hand D’ in the More MS 
fs the hand of Shakespeare; and there is also a good deal of 
difference of opinion among the experts as to how for ‘hand D' 
extends. Sim pson claimed for it act ii, sc. 3 and 4, 1 — 172 ; 
act m, sc. 2 and 3. Subse<iuent investigators have detached some 
of these scenes, and the latest opinion — ^that of O. F. Warner, 
the keeper of MSS in the British Museum — is that only act ii, 
sc. 4, 1 — 172 are in this hand. Since this passage is also 
that on which the literary claim for Shakespearean authorship 
mainly rests, a blose examination of it is necessary. It tells the 
story of the insurrection of London citizens against the Lombard 
merchants settled in their midst, and contains the long and spirited 
speech with which More quells the riot. The talk of the rioters in 
the opening lines of the scene resembles, but k* inferior to, that 
of Jack Cade’s foUowdrs in l^art II of Henry VI (act rv, sc. 
2 and 3, and 6 — 8), aad there was more than one dramatist in 
the last decade of the sixteenth century who, having the Jack Cade 
episode in mind, might have written these lines. The speech of More 
which follows is foil of vigour, and'is of peculiar interest as giving 
expression to the theory of the. divinity of kings, which, in fhe 
late Tudor period, had come to be a widely accepted tenet of 
political foith. ‘Cod,’ says More, 

• t 

■ hath not only lent the king his flgnte. 

Hie throne and sword, bat giv^i him his own name, 

Calls him a god on earth. What do yon, then, < • 

Biring gainst him thab €h>d JUmself installs, , 

But rise gainst Ood?.,. ' 
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It may be said thatA similar view as to the divinity of the 
royal office is. put forward by the aged bishop of Carlisle in 
Bidtard //; but can it seriously be contended that this was Shake- 
speare’s own viewt A scomer of democracy, he was fer from twing 
a believer in the divinity of kings. He treats the theory with 
mordant irony in RMard II, placing it on the lips of the 
hapless king^ and proving its insufficiency by the remorseless 
logic of subsequent events. In Henry V, he returns to the same 
theme, and, in words which give forth n6 uncertain ^uiyi, mdkes 
his hero declare : ‘ I think the king is but a man, as I am ... all his 
senses have but ifuman conditions ; his ceremonies^laid by, in his 
nakedne^ he appears but a manV 

The fh^^that Sir lAomaa More was probably ^itten about 
the same time as Richard II, and only a few years before Henry V, 
makes it hard to believe that such varjdng views as to the nature 
of the kingly office could have been held by the same man. Nor 
can escape from the difficulty be found byr^arding More's speecli 
as merely dramatic. It is more than this : it is lyrical in tone and 
doctrinaire in purpose ; and was probably intended io i|p Dease the 
master of the revels, who, when the first draft of the MS had been 
submitted to him, had demanded the excision of the whole of the 
insurrection scene. 

The Birth of Merlin; Or, The ChUde hath found Me Father 
was first publilhcSl in 1662 by the Restoration bookseller, Francis 
Kirkman, who ascribed it to ‘William Shakesp^r and William 
Rowley.’ The play is a medley in which legendary history, love 
romance, sententious praise of virginity, rough and tumble down- 
play, necromancy and all kinds of diahlerie jostle each other, and 
where British Idqgs and English nobles, a hermit and a wizifrd, 
the wraiths of Hector and Achiljies, the* devil, Lncina and the 
three Fates, ‘a little antick spint' and J6an Go-to-’t, the mother 
of Medin, are warring atoms contending for mastery over the 
spectator’s attention, and combining to produce a play which 
defies classic rule utterly, but Iceeps at arm's length Pope’s ‘cloud- 
compelling queen,’ Dulnesy. • 

It is almost certain that more than one hand was engaged in 
weaving this particoloured vesture ; but Kirkman’s association 
of the play with thp name of Shakespeare may be lightly dismissed. 
At no point in the course of the five stirring, acts are wo ' 
tempted^ by plot construction, characterisation or style, to believe 
in Shakespearean workmanship. On the other hand, it is hi^ly 

' Act iii| BO. 2 and 3. • * Act iv, bc. 1, 105 — 110. 
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prol^ble that William Rowley was one W its authors ; the comic 
scenes,' alike in their coarseness and racy humojiir, exhibit his 
manner, and it is also possible that some of the serious scenes 
are his. The question of authorship involyes a comparison of the 
play with Middleton’s Mayor of Quinborough, of which The Birth 
of Merlin, in its miun plot, is both a sdlquel and> a copy. An 
American scholar, F. A. Howe, has clearly shown that many of the 
scenes of the Merlin play were written in imitation of similar 
scebes iy Mayor, aiid that there is just as close an imitation 
in the elaboration of some of the leading characters. The de- 
pendence of yie one play upon the other is ceiWn ; but^ in spite 
of occasional resemblance of style, it is hard to b eliey e that a 
dramatist Middleton’s acknowjedgedSnventiTe power would 
have repeated himself in so abject a manner as he has done, if 
The Birth of Merfin be partly his work. 

However this may be, it is probable that yet another hand may 
ibe detected in its composition. A notable feature in the play is 
the sacrifice which, in deference to the popular demand for realism, 
has been madn of the romantic elements in the Arthurian legend. 
Yet, here and there, we are made aware of a certain consciousness 
on the dramatist’s part of the glamour and magic beauty of the 
material under treatment We feel this most in the presence of 
Uther Pendragon, the prince who, when we firot encounter him, 
has disappeared mysteriously from his brother’s c^rt, in order to 
follow through /orest wastes the quest of the unknown lady whose 
beauty has him in thrall : 

How like a yoice that echo spake, bnt 0! 

My thoughts are lost for ever in amazement. 

Gould 1 but meet a man to tell her beauties, 

These trees w6uld bend their tops to kiss the air, 

That from mj^Jiiis should* give her praises up . . . 

As 1 have seen a forward blood-hound strip 
The swifter of the ery, ready to seize 
His wished hopes, upon the sudden riew, 

Struck with astonishment dt his arriv’d prey, 

Instead of seizure stands at fearful bay; 

Or like to Marius^ soldier, who, e’ertook. 

The eyesight-killing Gorgon at one look 
Made everlasting stand; so fear’d my power. 

Whose cloud aspir’d the sun, dissolv’d a shower^. 

' . 

In this and in other passages, drama is sacrificed to poetry, the 
verse grows lyrical and foils insensibly into rime* This ^romantic 
and lyrical strain is as foreign to^Middleton as it is to Itowley, 

^ Act n, BO. 2. 
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but it is singularly lilj what we meet with in the romantic 
work of Dekk^r. The passive quoted above is characterised not 
only by its lyricism, but, also, by frequent use of inversion, 
irr^ularity of verse and prevalence of rime; and, in each of 
these respects, it is thoroughly representative of the style of 
the more rodiantic scenes of the play, while, at the same time, 
it bears a marked resemblance to the authentic work of Dekker. 
The hand of the same dramatist can be detected in the Merlin 
scenes. Rowley may very well have ci^ted Jean po-to-’t ‘and 
her brother, and have acted as midwife to the marvellous boy 
prophet ; but, when bom. Merlin becomes the property of Dekker, 
and revq^^ his creator in the light-hearted bravura with which 
he performs his deeds ‘of magjc, no less than in thf exercise of 
that strong moral sense by virtue of which he punishes the lust 
of his father the devil, makes a converted Bellafront of his mother 
and sends her to Salisbury plain, to waste away her offending 
flesh in groans and solitary sigha 

The sources of The Birth of Merlin, apart from The Mayor 
of QuitAorough, are somewhat obscure. The etfg;j;^of Merlin 
was, of course, familiar enough in Elizabethan times, and a drama 
entitled Uter Pendragon is entered in Henslowe’s diary under 
date 29 April 1597 ; the difficulty lies in detennining what warrant, 
if any, the author had for degrading the circumstances of Merlin’s 
birth. * * ^ 

The evidence in favour of the Shakespearean authorship of 
Faire Em, Mucedorus and The Merry Devitt of Edmonton is of 
the slenderest. Francis Kirkman, 'lihe Restoration bookseller, 
having found in the royal library the three plays bound together 
in a volume on the back of which was the name of Shakcspeflre, 
accepted the word of the original owner — or the binder — of the 
volume without demur. The internal evidence of all three plays 
is strongly against the theory that Shakespeare had anything to do 
with their composition. 

Faire Em is the work of* some member of that early school 
of dramatists who, undei; the leadership of Greene, delighted in 
the union of fictitious English history with love romance. There 
are two distinct plots in this play, and they have almost nothing 
in common. That which furnishes the title is the story of the 
courtship by three knights of Fair Em, the daughter of an English* 
noblq i^ho, robbed of his lands at the Norman conquest, is now 
plying the trade of a miller, at kfanchester. A ballad, entered 
on the Stationers’ register on 2 March 1581, and entitled The 
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D<mghter of Mmu^tetAer, is thLprobable source of tiiis 
portion of the play. The second plot is taken from ^enry Wotton’s 
Cour&ie Cowtrovenie of Chtpida Oautdti {167^), a collection of five 
stories translated from Jacques Yrer's Le Printempa diver. This 
relates the unhistoric adventures of William the Conqueror, who, in 
order to win the hand of the Danish kin^s dauglfter, visits his 
court disguised as a knight and pursues his amours there under 
strange changes of fortune. The workmanship of the play is veiy 
poof, bu^ ceftain allowances must be made for its early date. It 
seems to have been in existence in 1687, for, in Qreene's intro* 
duction to his Farewell to Folly, rostered in that year, he makes 
a satiric reference to Fayrp Em, and quotes, in a sli^btl^ altered 
form, two liyes from the closing ^cene m the play. 

The Merry DeviU of Edmonton, although the earliest known 
edition of it is dated 1608, was certainly written by 1604, when 
M. (?Thomas Middleton) alludes to it, in company with A Womcm 
KUde with Kindnease, in his BUtdee Book; twelve years later, in 
the prologue to The DevU ia an Aaa, Jonson describes it as the 
* dear deli^^by^of the theatre-going public. The popularity which 
the play enjoyed was not unmerit^; in the wor^ of Charles 
Lamb, it ‘seems written to make the reader happy.’ In its blend- 
ing of scenes of ma^c and the black art with a romantic love 
comedy, standing out against a pleasant background of Englidi 
rural life. The Jderry DeviU recalls Frier Ba^in and Frier 
Bongay. But the magic element in the play is little more than 
a sop to the popular taste of the day. After an induction, 
which is a serio-comic imitation of the frmous closing scene in 
Dr Famtua, we hear little more of the doings of Peter Fabell, 
the Edmonton magician^, and give ourselves up to the main story, 
which shows by what devices youth and true love overcome the 
treasonable counsels of Sge and prudence. The lovers are lightly 
conceived ; but in their veins there flows the youthful spirit and 
romantic ardour of the early school of Elizabethan comedy, and 
Millicent, the heroine, who is ^ling to dare much lest love be 
'smothered in foggy gain,’ is worthy of a place not &r bdow the 
early heroines of Shakespeare. The pl|iy is not Shakespeare’s; 
but its author, alike in his love romance and in the humorous and 
realistic scenes in which Blague the host, Smug the smith and 
* Sir John the ^priest appear, is one of Shakespeare’s imitators. 
The character of the host of the Geoige tavern at Edmonton 
is modelled, as Hazlitt points out, on that of thq host of The 
Merry Wivea ofWindaor ; and'this fru^ furnishes us with a clue as 
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to the period at which ^e play was written. The source of the 
story is unknown), but the adventures of Peter Fabell, who, in 
the district round about Enfield Chase, eiyoyed something of the 
reputation of a Dy Faustus, had been already recorded. There 
was a poem, now lost but known to Warton, entitled Fal^Va 
Ohoate, written in octhve stanzas and printed by John Bastell 
in 1533, which may be the same as The Merry Pranks of 
Fabyl mentioned by Weever ; and, in the same year as that in 
which the play was published, Thomas Ei^wer’s pros^ tipt, The 
Lffe and DecUh qf (he Merry DeviU qf Ednumton, with the 
Pleasant Pramki of Smug the Smith, Sir John and mine Host 
qf (he (^eorge about (he dealing of Vemsem, was entered at 
Stationers’ HalL Thest/ Fabell stories, doubtless, furnished the 
dramatist with some of the materials for the comic oy-plot, but 
not for the romantic love story. 

The popularity of The Merry DevW, of Edmonton was as 
nothing compared with that of A Most pleasant Comedie of 
Mucedorus, the kings sonne of Valentia and Amadine (he kings 
daughter qf Arragon, with the merie coneeites ot.^pu se. The 
earliest known edition of this play is dated 1598; but the words, 
'newly set foorth,’ on the tiUe-page, indicate that it was first 
produced at some earlier date; numerous reprints followed, and 
W. W. Greg has succeeded in tracing no less than seventeen quarto 
editions of the^plhy up to the year 1700. This popularity is the 
more remarkable since, as the epilogue makes ^ear, it was not 
written for popular representation, but for a performance at 
court And, having delighted queen Elizabeth, it was revived, 
with numerous additions and an altered epilogue, for a Shrovetide 
performance at ’i^^tehall early in the reign of James I. The tekt 
thus enlarged and 'amended, was^ first {ftiblished in 1610. The 
vogue of this 'veiy delectable* comedy, '^hile it illustrates the 
uncritical temper of the age, is somewhat hard to understand; 
for the play, though doing credit to the infancy of Elizabethan 
romantic comedy, is, in respect of plot construction, characterisa- 
tion and metric art, a v^ry primitive piece of work. It teems, 
however, with action and romantic adventure, and these, with the 
crude wit and cruder folly of Mouse the clown, seem to have been 
deemed sufficient, by courtier and groundling alike. A Spanish 
prince, who, in the prosecution of his love, disgai%» himself first * 
as a shepherd and then as a hermit; a wild man of the woods, who 
combines cannibal instincts witii a nice taste for romance; a rustic 
clown; and a bear thai instructs the princess Amadine how to 
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iligfing|iiHli between the hero lover and i{;e coward — ^theee are the 
most notable ingredients of the play. The appearance of such 
morality figures as Envy and Comedy in the indu^ion and epilogue 
is a sign of an early date of production, and it. is hard to believe 
that the drama, in its ori^nal form, is later than 1590. The name 
Mucedorus, and the disguise of that princi as a slmpherd, recall 
one of the two heroes of Sidney’s Areadia, and the probability is 
that the plot is taken from some half chivsdrous and half pastoral 
ronfance^f ||panish or Ithlian literature. 

The Lmndm ProdigaU and The Pwritam, as already stated, 
are examples of realistic city comedy. At the Kands of Heywood 
and Dekker, realism associated itself mth romance; ]|^ut, with 
Middleton his successors, the^ romamic element was purged 
away, and nothing was allowed to interfere with the realistic, and 
often satirical, representation of contemporary manners. The 
authorship of these two plays is not easy to determine ; but it can 
M stated without hesitation that neither is the work of Shake- 
speare, who, while interested in bowrgeoia comedy, rarely allowed 
it to fnrra | ita ..w«.v into the for<^round. Both plays, probably, 
were written early in the seventeenth century, when Heywood and 
Middleton were making this type of drama acceptable to popular 
taste, and when Ben Jonson was also engaged in a close inspec- 
tion of the social types of London life and in the discovery of 
humours. '■ 

The London ProdigaU was first published in 1605, and the 
title-page of this edition informs us that the play was acted ‘by 
the Kings Mtgesties servants ’ and that its author was William 
Shakespeare. It is full of bustling life, but is wholly wanting in 
thfi higher elements of dramatic ari^ and, also„in poetic beauty. 
The most striking feature iij. the plot is the resemblance, 
pointed out by A. W. Ward, which it bears to the Charles Surfisce 
story of Sheridan’s School for Sccmdod. The wealthy father, 
Flowerdale senior, who has just returned to England after long 
years of absence, and who, under the disguise of a servant, attaches 
himself to his . prodigal son and, an the pnd, pardons his excesses, 
is a crude prototype of uncle Oliver. ,.,But the author of the 
Elizabethan play fiEuls, where Sheridan succeeds, in winning the 
reader’s sympathy for the prodigal Flowerdale junior's career 
* of riot and neglect has no redeeming feature in it, and his final 
repentance, so far from convincing ns of its reality and endurance, 
only deepens our pity for the outraged and extravagantly patient 
wife. Luce, who takes the repentant sinner to her bosom. The 
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humour of the play is (^iefly to be sought among the serving- 
men of the wealthy city knight, and in the persons of Sir Launcelot 
Spurcock, Weathercock tbe parasite and the Devonidiire clothier 
Oliver, whose wes^ countiy talk and manners have the homely 
honesty of the rough kersey cloth which he makes and wears. 
The disguise ef Luce & a Dutchwoman, and the pigeon TCngliah 
by which, when thus disguised, she conceals her identity, may, 
very possibly, have been suggested by the similar disguise of 
Lacy in Dekker’s highly popular play, TM Sho&nuiA&r'^ 

The Pwrita/ne Or The Widdow of WaUing-ttreete was one of the 
plays acted by thd choristers of St Paul’s, and it was published in 
1607 as ‘^written by W. S.’ It is a realistic comedy of intrigue, 
bordering, at times, up<m farce, and its main object is ridicule 
of the puritan party and of London citizena The scenes are 
mainly in prose, and the few passages in verse are wholly wanting 
in poetic feeling. The five acts are constructed out of a number 
of episodes of shrewd knavery, which follow one another in swift 
succession, but hardly form a plot The moving spirit in these 
knavish tricks is a certain George Pyeboard, whA,,gtakos the 
puritan family in Watling street his dupes up to the very last scene 
of the play, when the intervention of the nobleman as a dma ex 
macMna exposes the chain of [fraud. At least one of Pyeboard’s 
knaveries is taken from the so-called Merrie Conceited Jeeie 
of George Pee>k\\nd it has long since been pointed out that, 
under the name of George Pyeboard, George Peele was intended^ 

There is no reason whatever for associating the play with 
Shakespeare; but its author, doubtless, was familiar with that 
dramatist’s work, and refers in act iv, sc. 3 to the appearance 
of Banquo’s ghos( in MadbeOi. It has been argued, with coli- 
siderabte show of reWn, that it w^ written either by an Oxford 
student, or by a dramatist newly come froth that university. The 
hero of the play is a student adventurer, who is acquainted with 
the academic phraseology of his university, while the author 
exhibits a fondness for Latin phrases, and lays much stress on the 
fact that a university scl^olar is a' gentleman. Tucker Brooke 
ascribes the play to Middleton, and compares it with East^ixiTd 
Hoe. 

The only other, play which calls for notice in this chapter is 
The Two Noble Kmmm, the question of Shakeppeare’s share 

^ Se^Dytoe'fl introduction to Pcele's Work$t p. viii. 

* ' Peel * and * pyeboard ’ are Bjponymoas terftis for the flat wooden shorel used in 
taking jnee out of a brick oven. » 
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in which has evoked more di8cu8doJi(.than all the remaining 
doubtful plays together. It was first published in 1634 as tiie 
work of ‘the memorable worthies of their time, Mr John Fletdier 
and Mr William Shakespeare, Gent,’ and the, title-page of this 
edition idso informs us that it had been performed by the king’s 
players at the Blackfriars theatre. The fambus PSlamon and Ardte 
story which it reproduces had been dramatised before. Richard 
Edwards had written a Pakmum cmd Areyte as early as 1666 , 
whibh w^ i^rformed before Elizabeth by Oxford students on the 
occasion of the queen’s visit to the university in that year ; but 
the account of this lost academic comedy, preserved in Anthony 
k Wood’s manuscripts and published in Nichols’s Processes of 
EKzabeih, suggests that it was very di^rent in character from 
The Two Eoble Kinsmen, Nothing is known of the Pcihmon 
amd Arsett mentioned by Henslowe as having been acted at the 
Newington theatre in 1594 . 

The Two Noble Kinsmen follows Chaucer’s Knights Tah 
as closely as an Elizabethan play can be expected to follow a 
fourteenth ^^eentiirv verse romance ; but the dramatists, deferring 
to the seventeenth century taste for a realistic underplot to a 
romantic theme, have added the story of the gaoler’s daughter, 
of which there is but the &intest hint in The Knights Toile, 
The element of divine caprice which lurks in Chaucer’s romance 
is by no means eliminated from the play. In thd closing speech 
of the last scene, Theseus would Mn convince us that, of the two 
rival kinsmen, Palunon has the better right to the lady — ^because 
he saw her first I — ^but the*^ enduring impression which the play 
leaves upon the reader’s mind is that man is but the puppet of 
fo^une. And if the denowmemt of the playjs unsatisfactory, 
so, also, are the characters, l^alamon and Arcite, except in the 
scene in which they fiiht appear,' are not well distinguished from 
each other ; Theseus, though he discourses fine poetry, is a stilted 
and a vacillating figure, and Emilia^ a poor frded copy of Chaucer’s 
‘Emelye the sheene,’ would be more in her place as Hotspur’s 
comfit-maker’s wife than as a warrior’s bnde. Finally, the under- 
plot, the author of which endeavours to make up for his lack of in- 
vention by imitating familiar incidents in the plays of Shakespeare^ 
is both unskilful and indelicate. Yet, with all these shortcomings 
— shortcomings which are largely due to the fiecct of double author- 
ship — The Two Noble Kinsmen abounds in elements of gj*eatnesa 
It is a play which needs to be seeq in order that the masque-like 
splendour of some of its scenes may be fully realised ; but a mere 
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perusal of it suffices to ^yeal its imaginatire power, the ripeness 
and energy of the thought and the luminous coiour of high 
romance in which it is steeped. Into it are poured the riches 
of classic legend,. medieval romance, Elizabethan comedy and 
Jacobean masque, and, in the union of these varying elements, 
we recognise*the geniVis of a dramatist who could subdue all 
things to harmony. 

The problem of authorship is beset with difficulties, for, while 
it is certain that the play is the work of more than^nq author, 
it seems also probable that the workmanship of the two men is 
not sharply sundet^d, but tha^ in places, the hand of the one has 
been en^ed in revising what the other had written. With the 
exception of Delius, who propounded the fanciful ^theory that 
The Two Nolle Kinsmen, is the work of an anonymow dramatist 
who deliberately set himself to imitate now the manner of 
Shakespeare and now that of Fletcher, critics are agreed tha;( 
one of the two authors was Fletcher, and that to him may be 
allotted most of acts n, in and iv, including the whole of the 
underplot, with the possible exception of the two fKQV* scenes*, 
but only a small, and comparatively unimportant, part of the 
main story. The whole of the first act, the first scene in 
act III, and almost the whole of the last act are clearly not by 
Fletcher in the first instance, and in the determination of the 
authorship of Shese scenes lies the chief problem of the play. 
The choice seems to lie between Massinger and Shakespeare ; 
it has been argued by Robert Boyle that the handling of the 
characters in these scenes is singularly*Unlike that of Shakespeare 
and singularly like that of Massinger, and that the frequent 
medical allusions,., and the echoes of passages in Shakespeare’s 
authentic works, furnish further e^dence in fiivour of Massinger 
and agmnst Shakespeare. Aiguments such as these, though not 
without force, are outweighed by others on the opposite side. 
A comparison of the play with Massinger’s scenes in The Lover's 
Progress, a play which introduces the similar theme of the 
love of two friends for one woman,’ shows the greatest variance 
in the application of the prinmples of dramatic art. The resem- 
blance, too, between the verse of Massinger and that of the non- 
Fletcherian portion^ of The Two Nohle Kinsnun, on which Boyle 
lays considerable stress, is only superficial In the mechanical 
elements of poetic rhytlun, Massinger comes very near to Shake- 
speare] but, when we look deeper, and come to the consideration 

1 Aotn, 80 . 1 and act iv, bo. 8 . 


s. I,. V. OH. z. 
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of tho^e features of style which do not ^dnoit of tabular analysis, 
we find the widest difference. The diction of Massinger is, altoye 
all things, orderly and lucid. He shows, at times, passion and 
imagination ; but he never allows these to check |ihe stately decorum 
and even fiow of his verse. Now, the diction of The Two N<Me 
Kinmm is of a peculiar nature, and Siding, in his fhmous 
Letter, with others after him, naturally directed his attention to 
this, above all other things, in attributing these non-Fletcherian 
scehes 1^ ^akespeare. * In the profusion of striking metaphors, 
the copious outpouring of profound thoughts and the extreme 
concision, often involving harshness and obscurity, of the utterance, 
these scenes bear a marked resemblance to the plays of Shake- 
speare’s fin^ period, and to nothing else in literature, iiforeover, 
the very defects of these scenes are the same defects which we 
meet with in Shakespeare’s so-called romances. The sacrifice of 
ijiramatic probability to the attainment of magnificent spectacular 
effects, the intrusion of the dem ex vMuMna to cut the Glordian 
knot which human effort cannot disentangle and the triumph of the 
poetic aut^jR^llectual interests over the strictly dramatic — these 
are all features common to The Two NohU Kinmen and the 
products of Shakespeare’s genius in the last phase of his dramatic 
career. 



CHAPTER XI, 

the; text of Shakespeare^ 

The t«xt of Shakespelre is as uncertain as are the fects of his 
life. In neither case are we io possession of any rt^l authori- 
ties. But, while there is evidence to. establish the certainty of 
some of the incidents in his career, we cannot be sure of the 
accuracy of a single line in his plays. Not only are we without* 
Shakespeare’s manuscript, but we do not even possess an authorised 
edition of any play, such as we have of Venm and Adonis and 
Lttcrece. The conditions under which plays were prd&lA^ in the 
Elizabethan age supply us with two reasons for this, at first sight, 
extraordinary fact sWkespeare, like his fellow dramatists, wrote 
for the stage and not for publication. The playwright’s sole 
ambition was to^see his play on the stage. Hardly any play was 
published by its author without some apology. Marstoii, in his 
pre&ce to ITie Malconteni (1604), actually complains that he is 
detracting from the value of his work bj publishing it; and he goes 
on to state that his reason for consenting to this is that, if he did 
not publish it, others would, thus inflicting upon him still greateji 
injury. All rights* in a play were tacitly^ if not legally, sur- 
rendered to the acting company,* slid the j^uthor’s interest in it 
ceased. No more striking proof of this attitude could be desired 
than the fact that Shakespeare himself described Venus and 
Adonis as ‘the first heire of my invention,’ at a time when he bad 
certainly written several plays. •• 

On the other hand, ccfinpanira refrained from publication. 
They sought by this means to increase the profit from their per- 
formances. Thus, Thomas Heywood speaks of some of his plays 
being ‘still retained in the hands of some actors, who think it 
Against their peculiar profit to have them come in ‘print’ But 

^ Tbo nferenoBB throughout are to The Cdmbridge ShdkeepeoTtt ed. Wright, W. Aldis, 
1894. 
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ibis .diortsighted policy on the part o( the companies did not 
prevent others from supplying the demand for printed copies 
which naturally existed. In the absence of any strict laws of 
copyright^ it is not surprising that publisheip were found ready 
to snatch a profit by the surreptitious publication of the more 
popular plays of so favourite a writer a4 Shakespeare. 

This explains the origin of the quartos, in which form the text 
of nineteen plays^ first saw the light. As all these plays appear 
a^in in t^ folio editihn {Perides for the first time in the third 
folio), roe relative value of the quarto and folio texts becomes 
the fondamental question for textual discussidn. No generalisa- 
tion is possible with regard to the ouarto text, owing to its 
unequal c^iracter. But, for textual j^rposes, the quarto plays 
may be classified as duplicate, variant and doublet. The duplicate 
quarto plays are those in which the text of the first folio has been 
^derived from that of one of the quartos. The first quarto, there- 
fore, is entitled to rank as the only authoritative text for these 
eight plays^. The printing of some of these plays is equal to any- 
thing ii^j{i^first folio ; that of A Midmmm&r NigMs Dream is 
excellent. Their comparative freedom from corruption and their 
adoption by the editors of the first folio suggest that they were 
drawn from copies not fiir removed in date from Shakespeare’s 
manuscript The spelling of the quarto text is more archaic than 
that of the first folio. In many cases, it resemble! that of the first 
quarto of the* Poems, which may fiurly be taken to represent 
Shakespeare’s own spelling. 

The text of the remaining quarto plays diverges to a very large 
extent from that of the folio, not only in respect of verbal 
fiifierences, but by the addition or omission of 'passages amounting, 
in some cases, to thirty or for^ lines, and evdn to whole scenes. In 
Parts II and III of Henry vP, Henry V and The Merry Wives, 
the omissions are aU made by the quarto, as are also the most 


1 Companies gradually had theii rights aoknowledged, and, in 1637, the lord 
chamberlain issued an injunction to the Stationers* company, prohibiting the publica- 
tion of plays without consent of the players. 

^ Part II of Henry VI {Firet Part of the ContefftioUt Q| 1694), Part III of Henry VI 
{True Tragedie of Bichard, Duke of Yorke, 1695), Richard II (Qj 1597), Richard III 
(Qi 1597), Romeo and Juliet 1597), Love'e JSahour't Lost (Q^ 1698),'* Part I of 
Henry IV (Q^ 1598), Much Ado (Q 1600), A Midsummer Night's Dream (Q^ Q, 1600), The 
MerchatU of Venice (Qj Qg 1600), Part II of Hewfy IV (Q .1600), Henry V (Q, 1600), 
Titus Andr(micu% (Q^ 1600), The Merry Wives (Qi 1602), Hamlet (Q| 1603), King Lear 
(Qi 1608), Troilus and Cressida (Q 1609), PericUs (Q^ 1609), Othello (Q^ 1682). # 

’ Love's Lahout^s Losty A Midsummer Nighl^s Dream, The MercJMt of Venice, 
Part I of Henry IV, Much Ado, Piricles, ,Titus Andronicus (wi^th exception of one 
scene added in F,), Richard II (part of scene addled in QJ. 
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geriom omissions in PalU II of Henry IF; in TroUm and 
Ormida, King Jjear and Othdh, they are hiirly evenly divided. 
The greater completeness of the folio text constitutes it the chief 
authority for these variant quarto playa An exception has to be 
noted in the case of Ru^rd III. Here, the omissions in the folio 
are trifling, coidpared with those in the quarto ; but textual evidence 
conclusively proves that the folio text follows two different quarto 
texts and contains systematic alterationa ^The first quarto, there- 
fore, becomes the authoritative text for all except the emitted 
passages^ Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet are unique in possessing 
doublet quarto texts. The first quarto, in both cases, is very 
defective > but, in the caef of the former, play, the folio text was 
derived from the second quarto,, while, in the case of^he latter, 
the folio text was taken from a copy which was considerably less 


complete. 

The great discrepancies in these texts demand some explanation.# 
There can be little doubt that they are due, in the main, to the 
fiwt that the defective texts were based on copies which had been 
adapted for the stage. From the fact that Shakespear^yrtife for the 
stage, it must not be inferred that he allowed himself to be bound 
by the exigencies of stage performance. The need of adaptation 
for stage purposes has always made itself felt in the case of the 
texts of plays, even^to the present day; and it is highly probable 
that none of t!te longer plays of Shakespeare viere ever pro- 
duced in the theatre exactly as they were written. There is, 
moreover, definite evidence that the plays of other dramatists 
were shortened for the stage. It is in this sense that we are to 
understand the statement made on the title-page of the second 
quarto of Handet, ‘neyrly imprinted and enlarged to almost b» much 
againe as it was, according to thp If ue and perfect Coppie, an 

similar statements in the quartos of other plays. ^ 

The references in the prologue to Romeo and JuM to the 
two hours traffic of our stage,’ aivd in that of Henry TV// to two 
short hours,' fix the average length of a performan^ e mere 
length of such plays as Richard III, Handet, Otitdlo, tng ear, 
TroUm and Oreenda, Pant II of Henry /F, Beni^^ , 
tated curtailment. Thus, of the long scene in Rtchara n , 
numbering five hundred and forty lines in the folio, near / ^ 

are omitted (including a passage of over fifty lines) ! 
of HmdfihoaaU sixty Unes of Hamlet’s interview with Rosencrante 

» Thegenealogy drthe text of JMeftardrflUdeJoribedin an appendix to this chapter. 

* Act IV, 80. 4. 
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and'Gaildenstern concerning the player^ and the folio text of King 
Lea/r lacks a whole scene, as well as a passage of nearly fifty lines. 

Not only, however, the length of a play, but also the number of 
characters called for adaptation Companies were often so thin 
that one player had to act two or thi^ parts. A clear case 
of curtailment on this ground is the omission in the folio text of 
the dialogue between Hamlet and a lord, who comes to urge him 
t9 the rapier contest yith Laertes. This is the only occasion on 
which ihisichafacter appears. The folio text of King Lea/r omits 
the conversation between two servants after the putting out of 
Gloucester's eyes, probably for the same reason. Sometimes, 
speeches are pot into the mouths of o^her characters,, instead of 
being om^ted altogether. In ^enry F, Westmoreland’s wish for 
ten thousand more men is transferred to Warwick. 

A different reason for the omission of passages in the per- 
• formance of a play was political expediency. Both Elizabeth and 
James I frequently witnessed stage performances, and a natural 
consequence of this personal patronage was a strict censorship of 
plays pfeseirSbd before them. Precarious as is any attempt to point' 
out political allusions in Shakespeare, the magnificent compliment 
paid to ‘the fair vestal throned by the west,’ and 'her single 
blessedness,’ would sufiice to show that such allusions were, on 
occasion, introduced by him. The suppressicpi of the deposition 
scene in the fij^t quarto of Bichard II was doul^tless made out of 
deference to the queen's well known susceptibilities on the subject 
In King Lear, Edmund’s allusions to the results of the ‘ prediction,’ 
in which James is said to have had some faith, and the reference 
^ nobles acting as spies in France may have been suppressed on 
similar grounds. Pprtia’s description of the ‘Scottish’ lord 
contains a satirical allusioix tp the alliances of Scotland with 
France against England. After the accession of James, the 
players, instead of omitting the passage, altered ‘Scottish lord’ 
to ‘other lord,’ which is the reding of the folio. 

The legal restrictions with regard to the use of oaths and the 
profane use of Scripture account for the excision of a great number 
of passages and the modification of nuuiy expressions, especially in 
Pa/rt II of Henry IV. A few seem to be omitted in both quarto and 
folio on account of their lewdness. Other passages were struck out 
by the players because of their inherent obscurity. The corrupt 
passages in Hamlet, containing ‘stars with trains of fire^’ ‘,dram of 
eale,’ ‘that monster custom,’ omitted , entirely iq the folio text, 
very likely owe their corruption to the tampering of the players. 
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The process of adaptation cau^ passages to be added as well 
as omitted, "^e clown’s duty was to afford amusement to the 
spectators after the play was finished ; but he was also expected 
. to add specimens qf his own native wit to his regular part in a play. 
This practice is referr^ to by Hamlet m a well known passage of 
his address t(rthe players, to which the first quarto adds samples— 
* Cannot you stay till I eate my porridge? and you owe me a 
quarters wages, my coat wants a cullison ; And your beere is 
sowre.’ The fool in King Lear is no mefe clown 1. It is probhble 
that for portions of this, and for ‘poor Tom’s ’ parts, buffoonery was 
often substituted*; which would account for the disturbed state of 
the texf^both in quarto ^nd folio in thew passages. The omission 
of the prologue to TroUm and Cretaida in the folio may be 
explicable in the same way. Ihe omission from the*folio text of 
several other passages seems to confirm doubts as to their 
genuineness. 

The mangled state of the text in the first quartos of Parts II 
and III of Henry VI, The Merry Wives, Henry V, Romeo and 
Jvliei and Hamlet shows another disintegrating ^ctoj; at work 
besides adaptation. Publishers who could nut secure a copy of a 
play by any other means would employ a shorthand writer to report 
it, while it was being acted. This report, naturally, would be very 
imperfect; some poetaster would patch it up as best he could, 
and thus it foand'its way into prints The numerous mistakes due 
to imperfect hearing confirm this view of the ori^n of these texts, 
such as ‘tigers of Arcadia’ for ‘ tigers of Hyrcania,’ ‘ Cophetua ’ for 
‘ Caveto ’ etc. • 

The first quartos of these plays have been regarded as earlier 
drafts subsequei^ly revised by the poet. This theory is plausible 
with regard to THe Merry Wiv£s, whdlre the quarto contains 
passages which evidently do ndt go bach to the same original as 
the corresponding passages in the folio, and to the two parts of 
Henry VI, which appear under a different title. But the causes 
already enumerated are sufficient to account for the state of the 
quarto text ; and, wherever thjs is admitted to be not only an 

‘ The difflonlty of acting thi» part has been often felt on the modern stage. Cl, 
Maoready, W. 0., EminiBeencu, vol. n, p. 97. 

* Cf. the' well kno^n pafteoje in Thomas Heywood, cited post, vol. vi, oh. iv. 
A specimen of the * stenographer's ’ work is to be found in the firs^t quarto version of® 
Hamlet’s famous soliloquy : 

• * To be or not to be, I there’s the point, 

Tf Die, to sleene, is t|iat al>f X all : 

No, to sleeps, to dreame, I ipary there it goes, etc. 
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*• 

adapifttion of the supposed earlier draft,^bat a garbled version of 
the adaptation, it is difficult to see how the question of revidon 


can be firuitfoUy discussed. 

Numerous minor omissions in the quartos a^re due to careless- 
ness in copying either on the part of the players or the printers. 
In this way, a whole scene was omitted in earlier impressions 
of the quarto of Part II of Henry IV, but restored in later 
copies. The very numerous half-lines which still remain in the 
text may be attributed t6 this causa Sometimes, a passage drops 
out owing to similarity of expressions at the be ginning and end^ 

The text of the first folio has a more uniforln value than that 
of the quartoa But, in two respects, it is» on the whol^ ha^y any 
more trustworthy. For the punctuation and metre of tfce plays, 
we are lar^y dependent on the* work of modem editors. In 
individual cases, however, the metrical arrangement of the folio is 
VMtly superior. In King Lear, the verse of the folio, to a large 
extent, is represented by prose in the quarta The duplicate quarto 
plays, in which the folio text was drawn from one (rf the quartos, 
afford a ijgst ^ its coqjectural emendations. They are of little 
importance and generally for the worse. Where real corruption 
exists (e^. ‘ perttaunt-like,’ in Love's Labour’s Lost) it is usually 
left alona 

Alternative readings are very common in the variant quarto 
playa There is sometimes very little to choow between them; 
but, in such casch, the folio text is to be preferred, as having better 
authority. But, ordinarily, it is better in itself ^ The quarto text, 
though often substituting a more usual word or phrase’, occasionally 
preserves the unmistakable words of Shakespeare*. The in- 
iiflttable ‘Love’s thrice repured nectar’’ appears, in the folio, 
as ‘reputed’ ‘ ^ * 

Some critics have held that Shakespeare was responsible for 


1 


* For an example see Othell4>^ act iv, bo. 2, 74—7. 

^ • Thas, the pregnant line in King Lear (ildt n, bo. 4, 119) *0 me, my heart, my 
rising heart 1 Bnt down ’ is, in the quarto, the commonplace ‘0 my heart, my heart ! ' 
‘ Come nnbntton here » (aot m, bo. 4, 107—8) io, in the quarto, the nonsensioal, ‘ Come 
on, be true.' 

* ThuB, Othello's striking words (aot. v, so. 2, 18),*' 

I know not where is that Promethean beat 
That can thy light relume, ' * 

* are robbed of their^ force by the substitution of • return * for * relume.' Lear's no less 
striking epithet, ‘ c^ent ' tears, becomes the meaningless • accent * tears. 

* Othello's * She gave me for my pains a world of sighs' (aot 1 , so. 8, lb9)*is, for 
instance, turned by the folio into the had^neyed ‘ a world of kisses.' , 

® Troilui and Creetida, aot in, so. 2, 91. * 
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corrections and additioqp in the folio text of these playa This 
assumption leayes out of account two important foots. In certain 
cases, it is unquestionably the quarto text which has been altered, 
and which has reopived additions. Moreoyer, it is obvious that 
these changes could no^ have been made for stage purposes. They 
must, therefore, have been made with a view to printing the plays ; 
but it is surely inconceivable that Shakespeare should have made 
these minute corrections without also authorising an edition of the 
revised plays. • • ^ ^ • 

In the case of the doublet quarto plays, the folio text, as we 
have seen, is subordinate to that of the second quarto. The first 
quarto o^ Borneo and Jvi^ is a valuable corrective. In spite of 
its lacunae, it was evidently made by a skilful reporter, for it 
contains many unquestionably genuine readings, wli^re all the 
rest have gone astray ^ In Hamlet, when the readings of the first 
quarto and folio coincide, they are to be preferred^. The intrinsi9 
value of the first folio lies in the foct that it contains the only 
extant text of eighteen plays; but its merits are unequal. The 
text of some of the plays is as good as that ofathp -duplicate 
quartos ; that of the rest recalls the characteristics of the text of 
the variant quartos. Meamre for Meamre, AW a Wdl, Cymbdine, 
Coriolanue and Madieth are among the worst texts in the folio. 
It is practically hopeless to determine the metre of Timon, in large 
portions of whlbh it is impossible to tell whether verse or prose is 
intended. JvUua Caesar holds the same position among the folio 
plays which A Midsummer Nights Dream has among the quartos. 
The text is free from any serious errdr and might well have been 
printed from the original manuscript 

The value of the later folios is comparatively small They take 
great liberties with*the text thoijgh, it must be admitted, not 
beyond those taken by some of tfie later editors. When the second 
folio makes an alteration, this is, as a rule, perpetuated in the third 
and fourth. Where the second or third stands alone, it is nearly 
always wrong. The fourth folio is not so free in making altera- 
tions, except in order to, modesnise the spelling. Were it not 
for the l^acy of errors iifoerited from the second and third, the 

^ Tha>, Borneo’s wish (act i, so. 4, IIS). 

Bat Ho, that hath the steerage of my course. 

Direct my sail, * 

is preserred by it, when the other quartos and the folio read ‘ snto ’ for * sril.’ 

* Thus, the ‘ firatfol porpentine ’ of the post’s speech (act i, so. 6, 20) has grmtw 
testnal authority (han the ‘feafiiiU poipentiift' of the later quartos, because it is 
supported by two independent copies. • 
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fonrth would often be nearer a moderi) text than either. The 
later folios, however, have all made some happj, restorations of 
the text*. In the case of the variant quarto plays, where a later 
folio agrees with the quarto against (the first, we have a better 
attested reading. There are some remarkable cases of this co- 
incidencel 

One cause of variation between the different quarto and folio 
texts remains to be noted. It is the most prolific and the most 
modem />f ^11 — the mist&kes of editor and printer. 

Special causes for these mistakes are to be found, first, in 
differences of spelling in vogue in the Elizabethadage, e,g. ‘antique’ 
and ‘antick,’ ‘rights’ and, ‘rites,’ ‘symboigs’ and ‘cymbals^’ Again, 
an uncomr^n word sometimes cau^sed the substitution of one more 
usual: ‘m<fe’ and ‘more’; ‘intentively’ and ‘instinctively’; ‘foy- 
sons’ and ‘poisons’ ; ‘prescience’ and ‘patience’ ; ‘unprevented’ 
9 nd ‘unprepared.’ This practice was a thoroughly characteristic 
licence at a time when an editor had no hesitation in substituting 
a word which he considered more suitable to the context — ‘unprofit- 
able’ fo».‘.im|Erobable’ ; ‘the way to study death’ for ‘the way to 
dusty death’ ; ‘phlegmatick’ for ‘choleric.’ Thirdly, contractions 
commonly used in manuscripts often caused variations in the endings 
ofwords: ‘h'as’ and ‘hath’; w®=which; y*=the; y*»that; y''=thou 
or you; I = ay; ‘ignomie’ and ‘ignominy’; ‘conster’ and ‘con- 
strue.’ The abbreviation ‘L.’ doubtless accounts fof’such variations 
as ‘liege’ and ‘lord.’ Finally, there were the ordinary misprints 
with -which everyone is familiar — due to the dropping out of 
letters (‘ contradict ’ and ‘ cdntract ’ ; ‘ remuneration ’ and ‘ remura- 
tion’); to the omission of words (‘his trasty Thisby’s’ Qq, ‘his 
Thisby’s’ F„ ‘his gentle Thisby’s’ FjF.Fi); to wrong letters (‘Lone’ 
Qi (Duke of Devonshim’s copy), ‘loue’ Q„ ^loane’ F,F„ ‘Joan’ 
FtF 4 ); to wrong puifctuation (the first folio reads ‘Dispatch 
Enobarbua’ As Enobarbus is not present, the second, third and 
fourth read ‘Dispatch Eroa’ The right punctuation solves the 
difficulty: ‘Dispatch. EnobarbusV); to permutation of letters 
(‘Athica’ for ‘Ithaca’) ; to repetition letters (‘involverable’ F,, 

’ One of the best is to be found in Conolanu$ (aSt ii, so. 8, 18). The third citizen 
says : * not that our heads are, some brown, some black, some auburn, some bald, but 
that our wits are so diversely coloured.’ The fourth folio# was the first to suggest 
* ’auburn* for ’Aljram,’ which is read by the first three. 

^ Thus, an uncommon word ’ renege ’ is restored by the second folio in King Lear, 
act II, sc. 2, 78, where the first folio r^s ’ Bevenge * and the quartos ha^ *^neag.* 
In Othello, act ▼, so. 2, 850, * base Indfian,’ the reading of the quaifos and later folios, 
has greater textual authority than the** bare Judean * of the first folio. 
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‘ inraluerable ’ F, F, F 4 ,ifor ‘ invulnerable’). Such is the process by 
which the te:(t of Shakespeare has been evolved — a process pre* 
dsely similar to that undergone by any classical text The 
quartos and folios represent the work of copyists— that of editing' 
follows. ) 

The subsequent history of Shakespeare’s text fedls, naturally, 
into two divisions — a period of coiyectur^ during which the great 
bulk of accepted emendations were mflde, and* a period of* con- 
solidation, in which a fuller knowledge of the ola copies and a 
firmer grasp of (ibxtual principles combined to produce the received 
text ofjtoday. ^ 

It was fitting that a poet laureate sfiould be the first to give to 
the world an edition of Shak^peare — whether or ndt poetic gifts 
are an advantage to an editor. At all events, Nicholas Rowe 
(1709)^ was engaged on a more profitable task when he attempted 
to edit the works, than when he endeavoured to emulate the style, 
of Shakespeare. Rowe’s main object, as Johnson says, was to 
publish an edition of Shakespeare, ‘like those qf hi8«fratemity, 
with the appendages of a life and a recommendatory prefetce.' 
Therefore, it is not surprising that his work shows little critical 
method. He based his text on the latest and worst copy — ^the 
fourth folio. This error affected all editions before Capell, for 
each of the succeeding editors was as uncritical as Rowe in basing 
his text on the edition immediately preceding his own. Although 
Rowe says, ‘I have taken some care to redeem him from the 
iqjuries of former impressions,’ and speaks of comparing ‘the 
several editions,’ he can hardly have possessed any acquaintance 
with old copies^ His corrections of the fourth folio, sometiirfes, 
coincide with the readings of thj first, ds where he reads ‘dread 
trident ’ for ‘ dead trident ’ of the later fcdios. In general, however, 
he follows the fourth, even where the first obviously contaitis the 
genuine reading. He occasionally consulted a late quarto : textual 
evidence showrs that he used ftie quarto of 1676 for the additions 
in Hcmdet. His alterations were made simply with a view to 
rendering the plays more intelligible, and he did much useful 
pioneer work to this end. His knowledge of the stag© enabled 
him to add lists^ of drwmaltia peTsonae to each play, to supply 
stage directions and to make divisions into apts and scene^ 
which,^to a large extent, have been followed by modem editors. 
Many proper names were restpred by him (as ‘ Plutus ’ for ‘ Flatus \ 

> The date mentioned, in each osae, ie that of the first edition. 
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Oihersy which had been manufiEMStured bji his predecessors, were 
unmasked (thus ‘Cyprus' grove becomes ‘cypress’). Thanks to 
his linguistic attainments, he was able to make sense of a good . 
'deal of nonsense, which did duty in the folios for .Fjrench or Italian. 
Dr Caius’s ‘green-a-box’ of ointment appears in the folios as 
‘nnboyteene’ instead of ‘«n hoUier^ as in Rowe. But his work 
for the text rises above that of a proof corrector. Some of his 
coiyectures deserve a place beside those of his more eminodt 
succeasorq, jfew* quotatfons are more firmly established thsa ‘ 
‘ Some are bom great.’ (The folios have ‘ are become.') And ‘ the 
temple-haunting martlet’ in Macbeth is not likMy to be ousted 
from the place occupied ip the folios by^'Barlet’ , 

Ko one will dispute Rowe’s modrat claim that he has ‘rendered 
many places^telligible that were not so before.’ It is his unique 
distinction that he did not stir up any controversy. His emenda- 
ti 9 ns were silently introduced into his text, and as silently 
appropriated by his successors. 

To Pope belongs the unenviable distinction of having intro- 
duced inte thari study of Shakespeare’s text that controversial 
acrimony of which echoes were heard for on into the nineteenth 
century. But his edition (1723 — 5) is quite free from this blemish. 
Instead of expanding his notes, which are models of brevity, he 
curtailed the text to suit his ‘private sense,’ and^filled his margin 
with rejected passages. Some of these, it is trae, '^ere no great 
loss, though Pope was hardly qualified for expurgating Shakespeare. 
Others, however, seriously interfere not only with the sense, but 
with the conceptions of the dfamatist. Mercutio is robbed whole- 
sale of his jests. Much of Caesar’s distinctive braggadocio is 
stAck out. Again, the porter’s soliloquy in Mcuheth is dispensed 
with, and so are several line;f, of Richard’s soliloquy before 
the battle. Romeo and^fidiet farra worst of all ; many passages 
being' omitted on the pretext that they do not occur in the 
defective first quarto, while others are inserted because they 
appear in the second, and otl^ers, again, are strack out simply 
because they are ‘nonsense’ or ‘trash’ or ‘ridiculous.’ It is difficult 
to understand how a poet could delibera^ly reject such a line as 
‘Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care.' Occasionally, a 
line is dropped out altogether, without warning or comment. 
Pope’s text is forther marred by hundreds of verbal alterations 
for which no justification is even attempted. A mnall propo^on 
of these may be regarded as logitimate coiyectnres ; i^ut the great, 
mqjority are arbitrary corrections, not of copyists’ errors, but of 
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Shakeqieare’B oomporitioiL We are left to goeae the 
for his changes. In many instances, they are obTkndly to 
hannonise the metre with the ideal of naifiwiiiity whh^ 
dominated the Augustan age (*breft' for ‘bosom,* ‘la^’ for 
‘gentlewoman,’ ‘i^’.for ‘o^mnies’X Monoayllaldes ate omitted 
or inserted aiith the^utmost Ifomme to ftroduoe a regular bne. 
Uncommon forms of ex^ession, or words employed in an, unusual 
senses are rarely allowed to sta^ <Tbe ‘amtmitedwoaidings of 
a fothw’s cune’ beomne ‘untender’ 1 ^^nre yoa»no enb^mipftoD* 
is altwed to ‘snbmissiott'; ‘to beep at utterance^* to the 
last extrendi^, bas to, make way for ‘to kecqpi at variaoca’) Su^" 
reckless alterations har^bacured Pojm^S real oemtribetion to the 
study <$ Shakespeare’s text Compel^ wfth the woftc of Bowe^ 
hia services may justly be caUciB great. he Iher^iddy pder> 
stood the nature of his tadc is abundantly dear, iffis prdhea^'iTthP 
only part of his work which he brou^^t to peifoc&>n-^~«imtifoli^il 
careful and accurate characterisation of the quarto and folio testa 
The theory that ‘the original copies,’ referred to by the editmrs of 
the first folio, were ‘those which had lain ever siig» th^ author’s 
day in the play-house, and had from time to time been cut or added 
to arbitrarily,’ is there found for the first time. Pope evinces an 
acquaintance with all the most important quarto testa If he was 
too ready to suspect interpolations, nevertheless he was respon- 
sible for the iiseftion of most of the passages in the variant quarto 
plays, which were omitted in the first folio. Although he made 
havoc of the text of Romeo and Jvliot by his excisions, he 
instinctively introduced a number of andoubte^y genuine readings 
firom the first quarto. He has often unravelled Shakespeare’s verse 
from the prose qf the old copies, and in almost every play tfie 
metrical arrangemeht of the lines^owes s&mething to him. Many 
of his conjectures have been ^nerally accepted. He restored a 
realistic touch in ‘Tarquin’s ravishing strides’ where the first? folio 
has ‘sides,’ and he recovered Falstaff’s ‘oetUados' from the ‘iiliads’ 
of all the folios. On the othef hand, the cause of Pope’s feilure is 
revealed in his own phraqe : ‘the dull duty of an editor.’ He had 
been invited to undertake the work as the first man of letters of 
his day ; and he deals witfc the text in the spirit of a dictator. But 
the laborious task of collating texts could not be accomplished Iq^ 
the sheer force oJ poetic genius. Had he possesf^ an army of* 
collaborators for doing the drudgery, Pope’s edition of Shakespeare 
might have achieved as great a success as his translation of Homer. 
As it was, the work was ’only half done. 
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Yet it might still have brought him some fiune, had it not been 
doomed to pass through the ordeal of critirasm at the hands of one 
>rho has few rivals as a textual critic. All its defats were laid 
bare by Lewis Theobald in his Shakespeare Restored (1726X No 
one could read this work — ^monumental in the history of Shake- 
speare’s text — without acknowledging that here, at axy rate. Pope 
had met more than his matcL Pope was too wise to attempt to 
defend himself against criticism, which he, better than anyone else, 
kne'Ar to be unanswerable.* In his second edition, he calmly adopted 
many of [Aieobald’s corrections ; and, then, he began a campaign of 
misrepresentation and abuse which culminated' in his making 
Theobald the hero of The Dunciad. The power of satire, wielded by 
genius, has never been more strikingly disj^ayed. Pope’s caricature 
of the foredtost of all textual critlics of Shakespeare as a dull, 
meddling pedant without salt or savour not only led astray the 
judgment of the sanest critics of the eighteenth century, but 
infected the clear reason of Coleridge, and has remained the current 
estimate to this day. Theobald’s method of retaliation was un- 
fortunate«t Heyiremained silent whUe Pope was exhausting every 
mean device to ruin his projected edition. But, when that edition 
( 1733 ) became a triumphant fact, he emptied the vials of his wrath 
into his notea Those who are aware of the unprecedented provoca- 
tion which he received and of the superiority of which he must 
have been conscious find no difficulty in acquitt^ngk-him ; but the 
msgority who re^ only Theobald’s notes must perforce join with 
Johnson in condemning his ‘contemptible ostentation.’ Every 
correction adopted by Pope from Shakespeare Restored in his 
second edition is carefully noted, although Theobald himself ax)- 
pfbpriated many of Pope’s coiqectures without |u:knowledgment. 
Every correction of 'Ehedbald’s c^wn, if but a coffima, is accompanied 
by shouts of exultatiom and volleys of impotent sarcasm. But 
he oVerreached himself Though smarting under the ‘flagrant 
civilities’ which he received from Pope, he paid him the un- 
intentional compliment of taking his text as the basis of his own. 
Had he been as anxious to aAeqs faithffilly to his authorities as 
he was eager to dilate on the Mthlessness of Pope, he would 
hardly have fallen into the error of follomng the edition which he 
himself classed as ‘ of no authority.’ It has sometimes been stated 
‘that Theobald.based his text on the first folio. But the very 
numerous instances in which he has perpetuated Pope’s arlntrary 
alterations in his own text show that this was not the case. ’ Yet 
the multitude of readings which he restored both fix>m the quartos 
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and from the first folio huply neutratised the effect of this errors It 
is in dealing with real co&uption that Theobald is seen at his best, 
and remuns without a rival His acuteness in the detection of 
errors is no less admirable than is the ingenuity shown in their 
correction. His thorough knowledge of Shakespearean phraseology, 
bis sound training in 'corrupt classics,' and also his fine poetic 
taste, were qualifications which contributed to his success. The 
importance of Theobald’s coqjectures may be gatliered fivm the 
words of the editors of The Cambridge ^udcetpeare: ‘Where the 
folios are all obviously wrong, and the quartos aW fod us, we 
have introduced into the text several conjectural emendations ; 
especiall| we have often ^ad recourse to Theobald’s ingenuity^’ 
It is not surprising that the ^ft of coiyecture revealed in these 
brilliant restorations led Thedbald to make many ilnnecessary 
changes in the text 

Some of these abortive attempts were adopted by Sir Tliomas 
Hanmer in his edition (1744), which was based, however, on that o^ 
Pope. He provided an Edition de luxe for gentlemen of his own 
class. The print and binding were magnificent, ^d caused its 
value to rise to nine guineas, when Warburton's edition was going 
for eighteen shillings. Pope has celebrated this, its chief feature, 
in the well known picture of Montalto and his ‘volume fair^’ 
On its title-page, the text is said to have been ‘carefully revised 
and corrected Jby I;he former editions’ ; but there is no evidence 
that the old copies were consulted. Hanmer is dearer the mark 
when he says in the pre&ce that it was only ‘according to the best 

^ One example may be taken out of hundreds. * Bolingbroke oompares the meeting 
of himself with king Bichard to that 

Of fire and water, when their thundering shook » 

At meeting, tears the oloudy cheeks of heayen. 

This is the reading of the ^rat quarto. The later quartos, followed by the folios and 
Bowe and Pope, read 'smoak' (smoke) foP'snock.' TJ^eobald’s note reads: *This is 
the first time, I believe, we ever heard of a thundering smoak i I never conceived 
anything of a more silent nature. But this is a nostrum of the wise editors, who 
imagine, 1 presume, that the report and thundering of a cannon proceed from the 
smoak” and not from the explosion fif the powder.' 

* We could hardly imagine the fat knight d^ing unless ‘ a’ babbled o* green fields.' 

Yet this touch of mingled humoqpr and pathos is due to the bold and brilliant con- 
jecture of Theobald — bold, because the quartos entirely omit the passage ; brilliant, 
because never did an emendatioS more aptly fit both text and context. The folios 
read ‘and a table of green fields.' No less brilliant, though less familiar, is the 
restoration of the true pqetry of Sliakespeare in the image of the opening flower which 
* dedicates its beauty to the sun.' Quartos and folios read ‘ same^ The very name 
of the * weird * sisters comes from him. He did not think the ‘ weyward of the folios 
a very snitdble epithet, and, on searching Holinshed, he found the word, which, doubt- 
less, Shakespeare psed. ^ 

* The Duneiad, bk. iv, 11. 105 fl. 
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of hi^ judgment’ that he attempted ‘to restore the genuine sense 
and purity’ of the text He relegated to the bottom of the page 
all the passages which Pope had thus degraded, and added several 
others, thinking it a pity that ‘more had not then undergone the 
same sentence.’ His emendations are numerous, and are generally 
made in the reckless spirit of Pope ; but his natural acuteness 
produced some conjectures of valued William Warbnrton had 
corresponded with both Theobald and Hanmer on the text of 
Shkkesp^ra He had tympathised with the former in his con- 
troversy wilh Pope, whom in some of his letters he attacked 
with such vigour that, had Pope been acquainted with them, the 
subsequent friendship between them wo(ild have been impossible. 
Theobald inserted some o^ Warburton's conjectures in his text, and 
printed hik notes with his nan&e. After the appearance of 
Theobald’s edition, Warburton thought it well to quarrel with him ; 
he also quarrelled with Hanmer, when he discovered that he was 
contemplating an edition of Shakespeara In the prefece to his 
own edition (1747), he accused both of plagiarism, a chai^ which 
might have boon made with more justice against his own edition. 
He eulogised Pope, whose name he placed by the side of his own on 
the title-page, only, however, to depart from his text ; while he 
denounced Theobald, only to adopt his edition as a basis. The 
title-page blatantly boasts that ‘the Genuine Text (collated with 
all the former editions, and then corrected and emended) is here 
settled.’ If we naturally wonder how ‘the genuine text’ can 
require correction, all wonder ceases when we have become ac- 
quainted with Warburton’s methods. His knowledge of the old 
copies was mostly gained from Pope and Theobald. In the opening 
sbene of King Lear, he comments on Theobald’^ reading ‘ ’tis our 
fast intent’ — ‘this is afa inter^lation of Mr' Lewis Theobald, for 
want of knowing the meaning of the old reading in the quarto of 
160d, and first folio of 1623 ; where we find it “’tis our first intent” ’ 
Unfortunately for Warburton’s reputation, Theobald’s ‘interpola- 
tion ’ is simply the reading of the ^t folio. His ignorance of the 
old texts is only exceeded by. his ignorance of Shakespeare’s 
l a ng uag e. His coqjectures would furnish a curiosity shop of 
unused and unheard of worda He strains at a gnat, it may be, 
and then swaUows his own camel. ‘Following’ is changed to 
*' ‘foUying,’ which we are told means ‘wantoning’; ‘jewel’ becomes 

^ Poloniiis’^ * I'll Boonoe me even here,’ is due to Hanmer'a conjeoture for *-ailenM,’ 
and Helena’s * Yours would 1 oatoh,’ for the leading pf the quarto? and folios, * Your 
words I cateh,’ in A Midtummer Nights Dream. 
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‘gemell,’ fr(»a the Latin qmeBm ‘a twin’; ‘Venus’ pigeons’ ought 
to be called ‘Venus’ widgeons’; for ‘beauty’s crest,’ Shakespeare, 
without question, wrote ‘beauty’s crete’ ic. beauty’s white, from 
‘shall damp. her lips’ is nonsense which should read ‘shall 
trempe’ Le. moisten, fr^m French tremper ; Lear’s ‘cadent tears’ 
should be ‘ caftdent ’ i.e. hot For ‘ black-comer’d night’ we must 
read ‘black-comette’ night comette being a woman’s headdress 
for the night ‘ My life itself and the best heart of it ’ is denounced 
as a ‘monstrous’ expression. ‘The heart'is suppesec^ th^ seat’ of 
life; but as if he liad many lives and to each of them a heart he 
says his “best heart” A way of speaking that would become a 
cat rath^ than a king.’ 

Bentley is reported to have said that Warburton was a man of 
‘ monstrous appetite but very bad digestion.’ At an>> rate, this 
description is true of his work as an editor. There is, however, a 
halfpennyworth of bread with this intolerable deal of sack. ‘ Likq 
a God, kissing carrion’ of the sun, in Hamlet, Johnson called a 
‘noble’ emendation for the ‘good kissing carrion’ of the quartos 
and folios. ‘The wolf behowls the moon,’ for ‘beholds’; » eyeless 
night’ for ‘endless night,’ and ‘gentle fine’ for ‘gentle sin,’ are 
other frivourable specimens. But, in spite of these, Warburtou’s 
false criticism of Theobald, that ‘he left his author in a ten times 
worse condition than he found him,’ is not far from the mark, when 
applied to his -own performance. Warburton’s edition was very 
effectively criticised by ‘Another gentleman of Lmcoln’s Inn' — 
Thomas Edwards — who made ‘tragical mirth’ out of his ‘genuine 
text’ John Upton, Zachary Grey and Beqjmnin Heath also joined 
in the onslaught 

Nearly twenty years elapsed before another edition appeared. 
But there were two men busy Mrith jbe texi, in the interval One 
was Samuel Johnson ; though his' critics wdre wondering when the 
subscribers would get their bookl It appeared, at last, in 1^66. 
The text was based on Warburton’s edition ; but all his aira^ 
\eyo/jupa were carefully excis^. Ijl as Johnson was equipped 
physically for the arduous i^ork of collating texts, he was responsible 
for restoring many readings from the old copies, which had escaped 
Theobald’s vigilance. Som*e of these are of the minutest character 
(such as ‘momentany’ for ‘momentary,’ ‘fiist’ for ‘rust’). He 
also brought back several passages firom the quartos, which were 

^ * He for subscribers baits his hook 

A p^ takes your cash, but wUbre’s the book? 

w Churchill, The Ghoet, book 111. 
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wanting in the folio. He made no strikiqg coiyectur^ but several 
useful emendations by him have passed into the, text of today. 
He was attacked with uncalled-for vehemence by William Eenrick, 
who undertook to expose his ‘ignorance or .inattention.* As a 
matter of fact, Johnson’s text had a distinct value, due to his own 
restorations; this, however, was speedily eclipsed Ify the publica- 
tion of Capell’s edition in 1768. 

Scientific criticism of the text begins with Edward CapelL He 
wais the^ fir^t ia base h& text actually on the quartos and folios; 
and later editors, even when they go back to the original authorities, 
owe an incalculable debt to his painstaking and remarkably 
accurate collation of the pld copies. EH?r since the publication of 
Hanmer’s edition, Capell had been silently laying his foundations. 
He is said^ have transcribed the whole of Shakespeare ten times. 
His services, like those of Theobald, have been greatly underrated. 
An involved style obscured the value of his pre^e, quite the best 
piece of textual criticism in the eighteenth century. An unfor- 
tunate method, which caused him to avoid noting anything at the 
foot of^he pTge, except the original reading which had been 
changed in the text, failed to reveal the prodigious labour which 
he underwent to form his text, and transferred the credit of it to 
others. His discrimination between the quarto and folio texts, on 
the whole, is remarkably accurate. He rightly gave the preference 
to the first quayto in the case of the duplicate quhrto plays ; but 
he certainly underestimated the value of the folio text when he 
said that ‘the faults and errors of the quarto are all preserved in 
the folio, and others are added to them; and what difference there 
is, is generally for the worse on the side of the folios.’ He did not, 
however, act on this opinion, for he often adopts the folio reading, 
after taking the quarto as h|H basis. He made a thorough in- 
vestigation of Shakespdhre’s versification, and his arrangements of 
linM are often those which are now generally adopted \ His care 
for the metre led him to introduce many words into the text 
In fiict, he was far too frqe in introducing conjectures. The 
original readings are always given at tl^ bottom of the page ; but 
neither these nor the conjectures are am^ed to any on& Although 
he adopted the most important of Theobald’s conjectures, it is re- 
markable that he should speak of Theobald’s edition as ‘only a little 
better than Pope’s by his having a few more materials, of which he 
was not a better collator than the other, nor did he excel him in 

* An example ie to be found in fne opening «}ene of Hamltf, * Oive yon good 
DighV eto. t 
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use of them.' His own TOqjectures (distinguished by black typeX 
as a rule, are not happy ; but there was no justification for Johnson’s 
slighting opinion that his abilities were ‘just sufficient to select 
the black hairs fi^om the white for the use of the periwig 
makers.’ Three quar^ volumes of notes published after his 
death gave soAie idea of the labour which his neat little edition 
had cost 

George Steevens, who, in 1766, had done good service by 
printing twenty old quartos, was, in 1773, Associated mth j^ohn^n 
in brin^g out a new edition of Shakespeare. The text of this 
edition was the be^t that had yet appeared. It contained all the 
most imj^rtant coqjectuyes hitherto made, and, owing to the 
removal of many unnecessary emendations which Capell had intro- 
duced, was more faithful to the* original copies than ti)at editor’s 
text had been. But it is quite certain that Capell’s text formed 
the basis of Steevens’s collation, and that to it was largely due the, 
accuracy of the resultant text. In his advertisement, Steevens says 

The Second Part of King Henry VI is the only play from that [Capell's] 
edition which has been oonsnlted in the course of this woift; for us soTeral 
passaiT^ there are arbitrarily omitted, and as no notice is sriven when other 
deviations are made from the old copies, it was of little consequence to 
examine any farther. This circumstance is mentioned, lest such accidental 
coincidences of opinion, as may be disoorered hereafter, should be interpreted 
into plaflfiarism. 

The criticism cif Capell’s text here offered by Stgevens is sheer 
misrepresentation. The only ‘passages’ omitted by Capell are a 
few lines inserted by Theobald from the defective quarto and also 
omitted by Malone and the editors of 'the Cambridge ShaJee^teare. 
All Capell’s deviations from the folio, except the most trifling, are^ 
scrupulously notedL by him. Thus, Steeveqs’s statement as to the 
use made by him of Capell’s text, yhile suspicious in itself, must 
be altogether rejected ; as a matter of fadt, he follows Capell, in 
the main, even to his punctuation, and also adopts some of his 
coigectural emendations. ^ 

A second edition of Johnson andrSteevens’s text appeared in 
1778, Edmond Malone con^buting an Essay on the Chronology of 
Shakespeare's Plays and p few notes. In 1780, he published a 
supplement to this edition, containing the Poems and an intimation 
of his intention to Jbring <fut a new edition of the whole of the 
poet’s works. Steevens had now retired from the field and cast 
his mantle on Reed, who brought out the third edition in 
1786. *To tbig, Malone , contiibutiti some notes occasionally 
oppo sing the dicta of Stevens, whereupon the latter demanded 

18—2 
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that his original notes should be print^ word for word ih any 
future edition. Malone, of course, would not listen to such a jwo- 
posal, and the usual separation ensued. Malone’s edition appeared 
in 1790. There can be no doubt that he went back to the old 
copies for his text, which shows a scrupaloi{S fidelity to the quartos 
and folios, and a preference for the first folio in fiie case of the 
variant quarto playa Indeed, it may be said that ‘fisith unfaithful 
kept him falsely true,’ for he rejects such obviously certain con- 
jectnreq^ as Theobald’s Medicate its beauty to the sun.’ He did 
not study me text of previous editors with the care which he 
devoted to the old copies, and, in several cates, he assigns an 
emendation to the wrong person. Maltne made a carefpl investi- 
gation of the relative value of quartos and folios. He is not &r 
wrong wh^n he says that the editor of the second folio and Pope 
‘ were the two great corrupters of our poet’s text’ Steevens now 
jonce more comes upon the scene ; but his reappearance ruined his 
reputation as a textual critic. He published a new edition in 
1793 , with the sole object of displacing that of Malone. It was 
obviously impfjssible for Steevens to surpass Malone in fidelity to 
the quartos and folios ; hence, he declares 

it is time instead of a servile and timid adherence to the ancient copies, when 
(offending against sense and metre) they furnish no real help, that a future 
editor, well acquainted with the phraseology of our author’s age, should bo at 
liberty to restore some apparent meaning to his oormficed|Jines, and a decent 
flow to his obstriAjted vermflcation. 

Steevens took this liberty and emulated Pope in ‘indulging his 
private sense.’ Hallam’s estimate of the two editors is just : 

^ Malone and Steevens were two laborious couunentators on the meaning 
of words and phrases; one dull, the other clever; but the dulness was accom- 
panied by candour and a tove of truth, the olevemtss'by a total absence of 
both. ^ <' , 

*A new edition of Malone’s text was brought out by a son of 
James Boswell, Johnson’s biographer, in 1821. It contedns an 
accumulated mass of information^ which has been of great service 
to later editors. But the confused arrangement of its contents 
and the bulk of its notes entailed ap<hi Malone a reputation for 
dulness and stupidity which approach&i that of the first hero Of 
Tht Thmwid. Walpole smd that Malone’s notes were an ‘ extract 
* of all the opjium that is spread through the works of all the bad 
playwrights of that age’; and, among later writers, G. H. Lewes 
has endeavoured to exaggerate this censure'. * ' 

* • ff 

^ Boswell's chief service to the teit was his final vindication of the reading *like 
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detached criticisn^oii Shakespeare’s text, the Obgervationa 
and Cor 0 eclure 9 of Thonoas Tyrwhitt (1766) is worthy of mentioa 
Joseph Ritson shows some acquiuntance with the original 
authorities in his Bemarka (1783) and in The Quip Modest (1788), 
in which he criticises Johnson and Steevens’s edition and Reed’s 
revisioa Modck Mason’s Oomments (1785) and further C(mments 
(1807) contain some of the best detached criticism of the time. 
Malone’s text left nothing to be done which ftithfhl adherence to 
the old copies could achieve; But the \^riant (piar^ Pliays slill 
afibrded scope for critical discrimination between the readings of 
quarto and folio. * 

Ninei;penth century enters may be distinguished broadly by 
their attitude to these two texts. Samuel Wells Singer (1826) 
mainly followed the text of Iifalone. He led a revolt against 
superfluous notes and bulky volumes ; but he went to the opposite 
extreme. Out of scores of emendations incorporated in it, chiefly, 
from Tlieobald, only a few are assigned to their authors, while, in 
the Life preflxed to the edition, we are told that ‘Theobald did 
not wholly abstain from conjecture, but the palmJof conjectural 
criticism was placed much too high for the reach of his hand.' 
Singer was the first to attempt a refutation of Collier’s ‘corrector.’ 
Hudson followed in his footsteps with another well printed and 
convenient edition (1851 — 2). His introductions deal ably with 
textual questioiis, but his chief merits lie on th^ literary side. 
Payne Collier, in his first edition (1844), shows distinct bias in 
favour of the quartos ^ The text is marred by the retention of 
many errors, owing to a slavish adHference to the old copiea 
Collier is quite supercilious towards former editors, expressing^ 
doubts about ‘a’ babbled o’ green fields,’ and retaining ‘strange 
companions’ for ‘stranger company’ in tW passage in A Mid- 
summer NigMs Dream, to the’ detrimeift of rime, metro and 
sense. When he does adopt a conjecture, he speaks of if as 
though it were only the correction of an obvious misprint Collier 
now underwent as sudden and as complete a conversion as Steevens 

the base Indian/ in OthellOy by looting, together with a passage from Uabington s 
Castaraf from The H^omanls Conqv^ety by Sir Edward Howard (1671) : 

* — Behold my queen — 

Who with no jnore concern I*le cast away 
Thaif Indians do a pearl that ne’re did know 
Its value. * 

' Thus, where Othello says 

• [Let] all indign and base adversities 

t Make hea<k againsif my estimation I 
he is almost alone in reading * reputation ’ with^he quartos. 
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had passed through before him. Frou^ a hopeless Tory among 
editors, he now developed into a confirmed Radical His own 
Notei a/nd EmmdaUons appeared in 1853. Certain of these con- 
jectures are amongst the best produced in the .nineteenth century, 
and some among them are quite in Theobald’s style I But most 
of the emendations in his book recall Warbnrton’if eccentricities. 
Nevertheless, had they been given to the world as his own sugges- 
tion^ Collier’s fome would still be untarnished. As a matter of 
fact, he^ei^ivc^ the very elect^into believing that these emenda- 
tions were corrections in a seventeenth century hand in his copy of 
the second folio (the ‘ Perkins folio’), until Nicholas Hamilton, of 
the British Museum, proyed them to be^brications. c 

A magnificent folio edition was begun in 1863 and completed 
in 1865 b/james Orchard Halliwell(-PhillippB). The text is very 
conservative, but contains more coqjectures than Collier had 
jadmitted. Its chief value lay in the fisuit that, for the first time, 
fiiir materials for the study of the text were embraced in one 
edition. Several old quartos are here reprinted, and focsimiles of 
parts o^othei<fold texts ; and the notes give a very foil account of 
variant readings. Though Halliwell-Phillipps will chiefly be remem- 
bered by his antiquarian researches, his reproductions of the first 
folio and the quartos were of immense service to the textual study 
of Shakespeare. ^ 

Nikolaus Dglius (1854) adopted the first folio ^ the standard 
authority for the text of all the plays, and carried out his work 
with a critical sagacity which makes his text valuable to all 
scholars. This principle has been shown to be unsound, so fitr as 
jAe duplicate and doublet quarto plays are concerned. The first 
quarto, from which tl\e folio text was deriyed, ought to be the 
balds of the text of the dupli(^te quarto plays, and Delius is 
compelled, at times, to depart ^m his principle. Thus, in The 
Merchant of Vmice{act ii, sc. 6, 29), folios have ‘the vile squealing 
of the wry-neck’d fife.’ Delius rfads ‘squeaking,’ with the first 
quarta So, again, with the doublet quartos. In Bandet (act i, 

• v, 

^ In Polonius’s speech (act i, sc. 8, 109), Collier ^eads : 

Tender yourself more dearly; 

Or— -not to orach the wind of tl}e poor phrase, 

^ Banning it thus— yoa’U tender me a fooh 

(Qoartos ‘ Wron^’ and folios 'Roaming.*) Again, Goriolanns says (act m, so. 1, 181) 
(aocording to the folios) 

How sh^l this bosome multiplied digest * 

The senate’s oouAesy? ' , » 

CoUier conjeotured * beson mnltitude,’ whioh Dyoe improved to * bisson.’ 
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8C. 1,*66), the quartos (including the defectiTe quarto) read ‘jump 
at this dead hour.’ The folios have ‘just’ Delius followed the 
quartos in his first edition, though he comes round to the folio 
in his second. On the other hand, his principle rightly applies to 
the variant quarto pl^ His text of these plays is probably the 
best extant fi«m a critical point of view. But in two 
on Rieho^d III and King Lear— the best studies extant of tiie 
relations between the quarto and folio text — he rejects the theory 
of a later revision by Shakespeare, The quarto and folio text* he 
condudes, both represent the same original; but the Quarto is an 
inferior pirated copy. Howard Staunton introduced many im- 
provements into his edition (1860) from the text of Dyce. He 
shows a sound judgment on textual questions, and considerable 
resource in emendation. His ftotes contain a fiiirly Ml textual 
apparatus in very brief compass. He followed the folio text 
in the main for the variant quarto plays, except in the case of 
Rieha/rd III, and introduced several fresh readings from the 
defective quarto in Romeo <md Jtdiet, 

Grant White (1861) may be mentioned in the ^gpie coynection, 
inasmuch as he professed that his text was founded ‘exclusively 
upon that of the first folio,’ which marks him as a disciple of Delius. 

‘The Bupcrior antiquity of the quarto texts,’ he remarks, ‘is not infre- 
quently brought to the attention of the critical reader of Shakespeare in 
support of a reading %aken from some one of those texts — ^as if the age of a 
surreptitiously printed edition could supply its lack of authenticity 1’ 

The plays in which the folio text is taken from the ‘surrep- 
titious ’ edition are here entirely ignored. Yet his text draws on 
the quartos almost as much as on the folios. Ho is often even one 
of a minority who follow the quarto. In spite of this inconsistency* 
however, his textual studies have a distiilbt value. His opinions, 
though always vigorously expfesSed, hare often been hastily 
formed, as when he prints ‘Judean’ in his text, but fowurs 
‘Indian’ in his notes. 

Alexander Dyce’s acutones^nd soundness of judgment enabled 
him to produce what his reviewer palled ‘the best text which has yet 
been given to the world ’ ^867X He showed a fine discrimination, 
^th regard both to the quarto and folio readings, and to the con- 
jectures whidbi he admitted into the text. He was well vers^ 
in Elizabethan literature, and thoroughly conversant his* 
authoritie& He had already given evidence of his ability in his 
Remarks on Collier’s and Charles I^ight’s editions; and, in 1869, 
he mertfilessly exposed the absurdity of many of the ‘ corrections 
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put forward by Collier. His copjectures are never wide df tiie 
mark, and some have been generally adopted. One example may 
be given from Fcmi III of Hmry VI, where the folios make 
Henry say: 

Let me embrace the sower AdveSsaries 
For wise men say it is the wisest course^. * 

l^ce restored a certain reading in ‘Let me embrace thee, sour 
Adversity.* , 

He pave^ the way for what has now become the standard text 
of Shakespeare — The Cambridge Shdketpeme, 1863 — 6, edited by 
W. 6. Clark and W. Aldis Wright The introductions contain the 
safest guide as to authorities for the i^xt and the notoj form a 
complete apparcUm eriUeus of th^text The variant and doublet 
quartos whose texts differ too widely from the folio to allow of 
collation in the notes are printed in full If this edition errs at all, 
it is in exhibiting too great a partiality for the quartos in the case 
of the variant quarto plays, and in giving to modem (mostly futile) 
conjectures too much valuable space in the notes, which might 
have bdSn bet&r filled by recording the coincidences of the chief 
editions with the folio or quarto text — small flaws in a work which 
is a monument of editorial judgment and accurate scholarship, 
as well as of careful typography. 


^ Aot HI, BO. 1, 24. 
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GENEALOGY OP THE TEXT O^* RICHARD III 

This play offers quite the most difficult problem in the oritiAism*of Shake- 
speare’s text. It oo{ftains the variations usually found in the variant quarto 
plays, but in far greater numbers (act i, so. 1, 13 lute Fi love Qq; 26 see 
Pi 133 play Pi pr(<|r Qq; 138 St John Pi St Paul Qq; act i, 

sc. 2, 11 wounds Pi holes Qq; 28 young Pi poore Qq; 76 crimes Pi 
euills Qq; 94 murd’rous Pi bloudy Qq; 105 better Pi fitter Qq; 175 brest Fi 
bosom Qq; act i, so. 3, 5 eyes Pi words Qq; 67 children Pi kindred Qq; 125 
spent Pi spilt Qq; 147 soueraigne Fi lawful Qq; 273 peace, peace Pi have 
done Qq; 305 muse why Pi wonder Qq; act i, so. 4, 18 falling Pi stumbling 
Qq; 46 sowre Fi grim Qq; act ii, so. 2, 46 nere changing night Pi porpetuail 
rest Qq etc.). 

The folio text seems to show that the editors not only introduced many 
emendations but made some collation of the quarto copies# 

(1) In act II, so. 3, 43 ensuing dangers Qq Pursuing danger Pi the catch- 
word in the folio is * ensuing.’ The editor therefore had the quarto text 
before him, but altered it. 

(2) In act I, sc. 2, 19 to adders spiders toads 

Or any creeping venom’d thing that lives Qq 
• to Wolves to Spiders toads etc. Pi 
The context plainly shows that the alteration has been made in the folio. 

(3) Act I, so. 2, 212; act iii, sc. 1, 190 Crosby' Place Qq is altered to 

Crosby House Fi . But in act i, so. 3, 345 Crosby Place Qq Pf. Act ii, sc. 4, 
35 perilous or perillous of Qq is altered to%parlous Pi; act iii, so. 1, 154 Pi 
roads perillous as Q] Qj. Act i, sc. 2, 27-28; act iv, sc. 1, 76-77 As ... As is 
altered to More . . . then Fi. 137 slew Qq kill’d Pf ; act i, so. 3, 119 slewcs^ 
Qq killd’st Pf. 282 princely Qq noble Ff ; act iii, so. 4, 66 noble Qq princely 
Pf. These examples ^int to systematic alteriltion, which was sometimes 
omitted through oversight. • • • . . 

(4) Oaths and sacred names are, as usual, modified in the folio. But a 
very unusual phenomenon is their presence in the folio, in some eases where 
they are either omitted or toned down in the quartos (act ii, so. 3, 46 Marry 
Pi om. Qq; act iii, so. 4, 99 God Bi Heaven Qq). These must hove come 
from the other copy, from which the additibnal ];)assages came. 

(5) The coincidences between Pi and Qi show that the first quarto was 
used (act i, sc. 1, 21 soarse ^TQs Pi 

keene Pj kind or kinde the rbst; 206 devoted suppliant Q, devoted servant 
Pi suppliant the rest; act i, sc. 3, 26 false accusers Qi Qa Pi accusers the 
rest; 178 faultless Qi.Q, Fi om. the rest; 246 poisonous Qi Pi poisoned the 
rest; act i, so. 4, 139 purse Qi Qa Pi piece or peece the rest; act n, ^ ^ 
biting or by ting Qi Fj pretie, pretty, etc. the rest; act iii, sc. 4, 45 sudden h i 
sodaine QJ soone the rest; 59 looks Qi Fi face the rest; act in, ee. 5, 42 form 
Qi Qa Pi course .the rest; act iv, so.*4, 25 •Harry Qi Qa Mary the rest; 170 
Thy prime of manhood ^ring bold and venturous Qi Qa Pi fhe rest). 
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(6) F] agtem with Qg in many cases in act in and act y, showing that 
Qt was probably collated for parts of the play (act iii, sc. 1, 63 seema Qi Q, 
thinkst Qs think’st Fi; 78 all-ending Qi ending Qj Qg Fi; 96 loving Qi Qg 
noble Qg Fi; 97 dread Qi Qg deare Qg Fi; 190 heavy Qi widghlie or weighiie 
Qs Qa I'll act y, sc. 3, 351 helmes Qi Qg helpes Qg Fj; 255 sweate Qi Qg sweare* 
QgFi; 82 loving QiQg noble QgFi; l^deadly Qiom. ^QgFg; 2228eeQiQg 
heare Qg Fi ; 338, Eight Q, Qg Bight Qg Fi; act v,^ 5, 7 enjoy it Qi Qg om. 
Qa*®*!)' 

The omisnons in the qnarto text show that it was adapted for the stage 
(act I, sc. 2, 16; 25; 155-166; act i, so. 3, 116; 167-9; act i, so. 4^36-37 ; 69-72; 
84;tll3-4; 166; 213; 257-2(0; 266; act n, sc. 1, 25; 140; act ii, so. 2, 16; 
89-100; 1^1(0; ^ ii, so. 4, 67; aotf in, so. 1, 1^3; act ni, so. 3, 7-8; 15; 
act 111 , 80 . 4^ 104-7; act in, so. 5, 7; 97; 103-5; act in, so. 7, 8; 11; 24; 37; 
98-99; 120; 127; 144-153 ; 202 ; 245; act ly, so. 1, 2-6) 37; 98-104; aot iv, 
80.2,2; aot ly, so. 4, 20-21; 28; 52-53; 103; 1^9; 172; 179; 221-234 ; 276-7; 
288-342; 387 ; 400; 429 ; 432;, 451; 528; aot y,%o. 3, 27-8; 43). The text of 
the first foUo was probably ^wn (h>m a library copy in the theatre, fh>m 
which the qmu4o text had been adapteb. The omissions in it are (with one 
exception) nnimportant (act i, sc. 2, 202; 225; act i, so. 3, 114; aot i, so. 4, 
133-4; 147; 148; 185-6; 209; 234; aotn, 80 . ^ 84-85; 145; aot in, so. 3,1; 
aot in, so. 4, 10; 60; act iii, 80.7, 43^; 83; 220; aot ly, so. 1,19; aot iy,8C. 2, 
103-120; aot ly, sc. 4^ 39; act y, sc. 3, 212-4). 
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SHAKESPEARE OR* THE *CONTI]!!rE]«T . 

It is a tribute to the force and originality of the Elizabethan 
drama ^at, while still atf its prime, it should have found its way 
to the continent The conditions of the time could hardly have 
been less favourable for inte'fest to be felt in English drama 
outside England itself ; for all continental opinion, or, at least, the 
continental opinion that prided itself on the possession of goojfl 
taste, had fallen under the spell of the classic traditions of 
the renascence, and, in poetry, irregularity and lack of clearness 
were abhorred above all things. There was, thuSfAo possibility of 
compromise between Shakespearean drama and the literary ideals 
of Europe at the begi nnin g of the seventeenth century. But, as 
a matter of fact, English drama did not reach the continent by 
way of literary channels at all. It was conveyed, not by books, 
but by actorSl and had little to do with literatyve in the strict 
sense of that term. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, and throughout the 
seventeenth, Englisli actors from timd to time crossed the channel 
and played in Hutch, German and Scandinavian towns, wandering 
as for north as C^p^nhagen and Stockholm, as far cast as Danzig, 
Ehnigsberg and Warsaw and as jh^south as Vienna and Innsbruck. 
They took with them the masterpieces df Elizabethan drama^ in 
garbled acting versions, the more garbled, undoubtedly, owing 
to the fistet the foreign tmdiences before whom they played 
came to see even more than to hear. From the evidence of the 
lists, as well ag,from German versions of English plays, 
we are able to say witl\ certainty that, of Shakespeare s work^ 
TUm AitdrmdcM, Hamlet, King Lear, Borneo ami Jalkt and 
The MerchaaU o/.Fmtce 'were played in some form on t**®. 
tinent in the course of the seventeenth century ; and it is hig y 
probable that this list may be increased by the addition of The 
Comedy of Errors, A Midsvwme/r NigMs Dream, (or, at least, 
the comic interlude of 'that drama). The Taming gf the Shrew, 
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Othdlo and Jiditu Caewr. The success^ of these English (om- 
panies induced German actors to adopt their methods and to 
translate their rSpertoire, and, in 1620, and again in 1630, there 
appeared at Leipzig collections of German yersions of the plays* 
which the Englische Oomoedianten had nor their list 

JThat English actors should also haye tried thdir fortune in 
France was natural, but we haye only the yaguest references to 
such yisits; in 1604, an English troupe performed at Fontaine- 
bleau, bqt it^is impossibfe to say- with what plays they attempted 
to win the interest of the French court In the absence of proof 
and the still more significant absence of any knowledge of the 
English drama on the part of French critics who had neye]; yisited 
England, it seems probable that, in the metropolis of seyenteenth 
century culture, the main attractions on which English players 
relied were acrobatic tricks and bufibonery. 

In spite of the comparatiye popularity of Shakespeare’s plays 
in Germany in this early period, there is no eyidence that the 
English poet’s name was known to any of his adapters or trans- 
lators, or to ai(;' member of the puUic before whom the pieces 
were acted. This, perhaps, is not surprising, so &r as the crude 
and yulgarised yersions of the Comoedianten were concerned; 
but it is not unreasonable to expect that natiye dramatists, who 
were eager enough to imitate the new English models, might haye 
eyinced some cariosity with regard to the autW'or authors of 
these models, l^is, howeyer, was not the case ; no trace of Shake- 
speare’s name is anywhere to be found. 'The only German of the 
seyenteenth century,’ says Ci'eizenach, 'who can be proyed to haye 
taken an interest in the works of Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries was the elector Earl Ludwig of the, Palatinate, who had 
been in England in the years, 1635 — 7 ’ In his correspondence 
with his sister, duchess’ Sophia of Hanoyer, he quotes from The 
Meii¥y Wives of Windsor, and she, in one of her letters, uses the 
English words ‘he leads apes in hell,’ which haye been assumed 
to refer to a passage in act ii, sc. 1 of Much Ado cdxnd Nothing. 
But eyen in this correspondence there ^is no mention of Shake- 
speare’s name. 

The infiuence of Shakespeare on both the German and the Dutch 
drama of the seyenteenth century is, howbyer, clearly demonstrable, 
'notwithstanding the lack of cnrionty as to the name and person- 
ality of the English poet In the case of the oldest German 
dramatist who imitated the methods of the Comoedianten, the 
Nibmberg notary Jacob Ayrer^ there are chronolq^cal difScnlties 
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in ae way of describi^ this influence as Shakespearean ; the 
resemblance which his Conudia von <kr schSnen Sidm bears 
to The Temped and his 8duim Phoenicia to Ado ahout 
•Nothing, seems to point rather to common sources than to 
actual borrowing. Itsis, however, just possible that Shakespeare 
obtuned soi&e knowledge of from English actors. ,ln 

any case, Ayrer did not stand on a much higher level than the 
nameless German adapters, and it was hardly likely ho should 
have any greater curiosity as te the ahthorshij) of hi| models. 
About a generation later, Andreas Gryphius based hm comedy or, 
rather, farce, Abturda eomim, odor Herr Peter Sqvuentz, on the 
interluc|^ of A Midmnfllner Nights Dream. Tlic nature and 
method of Giyphius’s borrowing are still wrapped in mystery; 
but it seems clear that his knowledge of the English comedy 
was not immediate. He himself, if his statement is to be trusted, 
obtained the materials for his Peter Squentz from the learned 
Daniel Schwenter, professor at the university of Altdorf ; but it 
is not possible to say whether Schwenter actually knew Shake- 
speare’s work, or, as is more likely, became MiMiuainied with 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream in a Dutch adaptation. Here 
again, however, we find no mention of Shakespeare’s name. Still 
later, at the very end of the seventeenth century, Christian Weise, 
a prolific writer of school dramas in Zittan, made a lengthy version 
of The Taming of the Shrew, under the title Gpmodie von der 
bUsen Catherine, which goes back directly or indirectly to Shake- 
speare. But he, too, is silent with regard to his source. The 
hypothesis of a Dutch intermediary id the case of both Gryphius 
and Weise receives some support from the fact that the two^ 
comedies by Sh()^espeare which they adapted are also to be 
found in Dutch seventeenth cenjury literature. The Pyramus 
and Thisbe episode from A Midmnumef Nights Dream forms 
the basis of Matthus Gramsbergen’s KhuMige Tragedie of den 
Hartoog van Pierlepon (165^, and The Taming of the Shrew 
was reproduced by A. Sybant in alexandrines as De doth Bruyloft, 
Bley-eyndendrSpd, in 16^4. • 

A second period in Jho history of Shakespeare’s fame and 
influence outside England begins with the awakening of an in- 
terest in the poem’s namb and personality. Jusserand has dis-^ 
covered what is probably the earliest occurrence, of the^ name 
Shakrapcare on the continent, in a manuscript entry in the 
ct^talogue of the French kingis library (1676 — 84) by the royal 
librarian, Nicolas Clement. But tte first printed mention of the 
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I, 

name is to be found in a German book published in 1682, UM&r- 
rUM von der Tmtgfhm Sprtushe und Poesie, by the once &mou8 * 
PoiyhiMor of Kiel, Daniel Georg Morhof. Three or four years 
later, the name appears for the first time in. a printed IVench 
book. So for, however, it is merely a quef tion of Shakespeare’s 
na\|ae and nothing more; and, for the next few y€ars, the con- 
tinent’s knowledge of Shakespeare extended little beyond isolated 
remarks copied from Temple’s Emiy on Poetry, which had been 
translate^ into French iif 1693. rThe earliest biographical lexicon 
which took notice of Shakespeare was Johann Franz Buddeus’s 
AUgemeines Historieehea Lexicon (1709); and, from Buddeus, the 
ludicrously inadequate notice — copied frbm that in Collier’s Hie- 
toriced Dictionary (1701 — 21) — passed into the various editions 
of Johann Burckhard Mencke’s (fdehrten-Lexieon (1716, 1726, 
1733). Shakespeare, however, is not mentioned either in Bayle’s 
I^ictionnaire historique et critique (1697, 1702, 1740), or in the 
German translation of Bayle published by Gottsched and his 
coterie in 1741 — 4; but Moreri made good the deficiency by 
briefiy p>ention,'*>g him in his supplement to Bayle (1735X 
The chief foctor in spreading a knowledge of English literature 
on the continent at the end of the seventeenth, and beginning of 
the eighteenth, centuries was the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
in 1686, which, by expelling the French Huguenots from France, 
forced them to settle in Holland, England and derncAny. Such of 
these men as were interested in literature tunied their attention 
to the books of the people among whom they were throwm, 
thus opening up avenues fdr the exchange of ideas between the 
different nations of Europe, and placing at the very outset a cos- 
mopolitan stamp on the thought and literatxve pf the eighteenth 
century. The printing presses ^of Holland were especially called 
into requisition in thils ‘internationalising’ process; Englifo 
literdture was reprinted and translated into French at Amster- 
dam and the Hague; French journals, especially those published 
in Holland, contained regular correspondence from abroad on 
literary matters, and their example was ^n followed by German 
and Indian learned periodicals. It woujd have been strange had, 
Shakespeare not benefited by this interchange of ideas between 
England and the continent, and his nabse — ^in .strangely varying 
^orthography— roccurs with increasing frequency in French pefiodi- 
cals of the time. Addison’s Spectator, of which the first IVendi 
translation was published at Amsterdam in 1714 (frequently 
reprinted in succeeding years)^ although not fully elucidatory 
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about Shakespeare, was at least adapted to awaken curiosity ; 
the ‘DiamtaMon sur lapofyie angtam,' publidied in Le JimmcU 
liltiraire, in 1717, helped materially ; and B4at de Mundt had 
also something to^ say of Shakespeare in his Lettrea mr lea 
Angloia (1726). Butt all these beginnings were soon to bo 
eclipsed by Voltaire ; and, with the appearance of that writq^s 
Lettrea phUoaopMquea (or Lettrea aur lea Atiglaia), in 1733, the 
tentative period of Shakespeare’s continental feme comes to a close. 

Voltaire’s attitude to Shakespeare iS dne of the most, difficult 
problems calling for notice in the present chapter. *0n the one 
hand, there is neP doubt that Voltaire did more than any other 
writer of the eighteenth cfentury to famiHarise the continent with 
Shakespeare ; on the other, it is exceedingly difficult to do justice 
to his pioneer work, by reason^of the foolish, and often flippant, 
antagonism to the English poet which he developed in later years. 
The tendency of recent writers on the subject has been to ascribe 
too much in that antagonism to purely personal motives and 
injured vanity, and to overlook the forces that lay behind Voltaire. 
For, after all, it was hardly a personal matter at^ltll ; it jras the 
last determined struggle of the classicism of the seventeenth 
century, with its Cartesian lucidity and regularity, to assert itself 
against new and insidious forces which were making themselves 
felt in literature and criticism. It was Voltaire’s lot to fight in 
this losing battle *to the bitter end ; he was ’himself too much 
immersed in the spirit of the seventeenth century to discover, like 
his contemporary Lessing, a Mray of reconciling new ideas with the 
old classic foith. * 

Voltaire came over to England in 1726 without any direct^ 
knowledge of Shajtespeare, but prepared, to some extent, by the 
utterances of emigrant journalisi^ to find English tragedy not 
merely in childish ignorance of Ihe rules 6f polite literature, but, 
also, barbarous and sanguin ary. He was filled with curi<ftity, 
however, and eager to learn. He had opportunities of seeing 
Shakespeare’s dramas on the !l£nglish stage, he noted the enthu- 
siasm of English audiences and-win spite of the inward protests 
of his better ‘taste’ — ^he* himself shared in that enthusiasm for 
the wayward errors of gemus. Either because of the exceptional 
opportunities he had of sbeing Jtdiua Caeaar on the stage, or^ 
because that play, owing to its classic analogies, vas more ac- 
cessible ^ a mind that had been nurtured on seventeenth century 
trogedy, it appealed with specif|l fouce to Voltaire. Possibly, an- 
other reason for his inteihst in JnHtu Caeaar was the fact that two 
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writers of the time, the duke of Buckingham and the Italian Ubb^, 
Antonio Conti {R Gemre, 1726X had iJready shown the possibility 
of adapting that tragedy to the ‘regular’ stage. However that 
may be, Voltaire was conrinoed that the best means of conveying 
some knowledge of the English form of tragfedy to his countrymen 
wss by a Roman drama. He began by writing Bntm, which was 
played towards the end of 1730, and published in the following 
year with a lengthy prefoce addressed to his Mend Bolingbroke. 
Here, his eaj'lief assertidos about Shakespeare were repeated with 
more emphasis and point A more direct attempt to fomiliarise 
France with Shakespeare was La Mort de Cemr (published in 
1736, but written in 1731), in which, within the space of three acts, 
he reproduced the gist, and at least some of the glaring ‘impro- 
prieties,’ of the Shakespearean tragedy. After Jvlim Camvr, the 
play which seems to have attracted Voltaire most — ^his knowledge 
of Shakespeare, it must be remembered, was exceedingly limited — 
was Hamlet. And just as the crowd in the former play had a 
peculiar fisiscination for him, so the ghost scenes in Hamdet 
suggested to another means of widening the conventions of 
the pseudo-classic stage by what was, after all, a return to a 
favourite element of the early renascence tragedy on the Senecan 
model He introduced a ghost into the unsuccessful tragedy 
tSriphyU (1732), and, again, into 86miramis (1748). It was the 
latter that gav^ lAssing the opportunity for his fiaoious criticism, 
in which he proved what might surely have occurred to Voltaire 
himself, that the introduction of the supernatural was inconsistent 
with the canons of Frenclf' classic art, and only possible in the 
jtshimosemo of a naturalism untrammelled by artificial rules. In 
his ZcCire (1733), Voltaire endeavoured to util^e OthMo for the 
purposes of classic tragkly ; aiyl, in Mahovnet (1742), he laid some 
scenes of Macbeth unde6’ contribution. 

f'or a time, Voltaire had it almost entirely his own way with 
regard to Shakespeare on the continent. He had awakened 
curiosity ; and, henceforth, every one who crossed the channel — 
Montesquieu among others — was expected to bring back with 
him impressions of England’s interesting poet. In prefaces to 
his tragedies and in his correspondence, Voltaire rang the changes 
on the views he had already expressed in his Lettres phUo- 
'' 8(^hiques, with more or less piquant variety. These views were 
familiar to the entire continent, and the perineal press, especially 
in France and in Holland, felt obliged to take up a critical attitude 
towards them, either refuting Voltaire’s modest claims in the 
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interests of ‘good taste/ or espousing Shakespeare’s cause with 
a warmth which awakdlied mixed feelings in Voltaire himself 
Voltaire’s dramas, too, were played on all stages that made any 
pretension to be m touch with literature; and, although the 
author himself was bj no means ready to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness, hit Mort de Cesar was generally regarded as the one 
accessible specimen of a Shakespearean tragedy. ^ 

Among French admirers of Shakespeare, however, there was 
one, abb4 Provost, whose knowledge of England mid the English 
was more profound than Voltaire’s and whose entlftisi^m was 
much less equivocal He visited England in 1728; he wrote 
of the English theatre with warm appreciation in his Metnoirs -, 
and, in 1^38, he devoted several numbers* of his journal Le Pour 
et le Cowtre solely to Shakespeare, whom ho discussed with a 
freedom from classic prejudice to be found in no other conti- 
nental writer at that time. But Prdvost seems to have been a 
little in advance of his age, and his views made little impression 
compared with the interest shown everywhere in Voltaire’s utter- 
ances on the subject of English tragedy. Louis Ricjjglboni, hqwever, 
in his R^fleations historiques et critiques sur les (t^^ents ThMtres 
de 1‘ Europe (1738), a book that was widely read throughout the 
continent, gave Shakespeare — in spite of a rather distorted account 
of the poet’s life — ^his place at the head of lilnglish dramatic 
literature. Abb^ fie Blanc devoted a number of his Lettres d’un 
Fram^is (1746) to Shakespeare ; and, although *hi8 views are 
essentially bounded by the pseudo-classic horizon, he at least, as 
Jusserand has pointed out, attempted to do justice to the charm 
of Shakespeare’s style. Lastly, mention should be made of Louis 
Racine, son of the poet, who, in an essay on his hither’s genius 
(1762), vindicated the greatness of the cldhsic drama by a com- 
parison of Shakespeare with SofSiocles. • 

In Italy, so for as the Italy of this period had any vi6ws 
about Shakespeare at all, Voltaire’^ opinions dominated. Abb6 
Conti’s Cesare has already bedh mentioned, and, in the intro- 
ductory epistles to that tragedy, hq acknowledged his indebtedness, 
through the duke of Buckingham, to the fomoiis English poet 
‘Sasper’; Scipione Maffei referred to Shakespeare in 1736, while 
francisco Quadiio, who fifst really introduced Shakespeare to 
the Italians, merely repeated in his DeUa Storta e defia Ragume 
^ ogni Pqesia (1739 — 62) what Voltaire had written. In Germany, 
on the bther hand, there were sojne attempts, if not to subvert, at 
least to modify,* the Voltafrean dogma. In foct» Germany stole a 
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march on France, in so &r as she possessed, as early as< 1741, 
a real translation — ^the first translation of a Shakespearean drama 
into any language — of JiMus Caesar. The author, Caspar Wilhelm 
von Borck, was Prussian ambassador in London between 1736 and 
1738, and, doubtless, like Voltaire himself, ^perienced the piquant 
charm of English representations of that tragedy, b Possibly, the 
translation may have been, in some measure, due to a desire on 
Borck’s part to show his countrymen that Voltaire’s Mart de 
CSsar, in spite of its author’s pptestations, gave a very imperfect 
idea of'the^originaL But it is not to be supposed that, at heart, 
Borck was at variance with the standard of dramatic excellence 
set up by Voltaire, and he confoi%ied to that standard by 
translating Shakespeare* into the German alexandrines Which did 
service for translations of Voltaire’s tragedies. This version, Der 
Tod dea Jvlim Gaemr, however, not merely gave men like 
Lessing, and, doubtless. Herder also, their first glimpse of the 
English poet, but it also led to the earliest German controversy 
on Shakespeare’s art Johann Christoph Gottsched, the repre- 
sentat^e of (j|gssicism in Germany at that time, asserted the 
superior standpont of Voltaire, with an intellectual arrogance be- 
yond even that which distinguished the French critic’s methods ; 
but, in so doing, he awakened a certain respect for the ‘drunken 
savage’ in one of his own disciples, Johann Elias Schlegel. This 
young writer— Voltairean as he was — ^presnm^d detect merits 

in Shakespearb which, although admittedly at variance with the 
requirements of French classicism, were at least justified by the 
practices of a German dramatist of an older generation, Andreas 
Gryphiua In Switzerland, about the same time, Johann Jakob 
’ Bodmer instinctively felt that the ' Sasper ’ with whom his Italian 
authorities had acquainted him, and whom he had found praised 
in Ths SpecMwr, might be a' u&eful ally in his controversy with 
the^Leipzig classicists concerning the legitimacy of the ‘marvellous’ 
in poetry; but of Shakespeare’s works, Bodmer, at this time, seems 
to have known little or nothjng. * 

A new development of the Shakespeare question on the con- 
tinent bqgan with the publication of the ‘earliest French translation 
of his worka In 1746, the year in which Le Blanc’s letters ap- 
peared, Pierre Antoine de La Place began his series of translations 
of English plays by publishing two volumes' containing OtheMo, 
The Third Part qf Henry VI, Rielmrd HI, Hamlet and MadteRu 
So acceptable were these volumes to the public that th^ were 
followed by other, two, containing OywMim, Mtdius Caesar, 
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An^baney <mm? Cleopatra, Tinum of Athm» (according to Shadwell) 
and The Merry Wives 0 Windsor. In but one case, however, 
did he translate the entire play, namely Bichard III-, for the 
rest, he was content^ to summarise in a connecting narrative what 
seemed to him the less important scenes. He also gave aii 
abstract of the plots of twenty-six other Shakespearean plays. 
Moreover, he pre&ced his translation with an introduction on the 
English stage, in which he expressed very liberal views on the 
legitimacy of Shakespeare’s art Jhis wark attracted wide at- 
tention, not merely in France, but on the continemf generally, 
and the Mimoirea de Trdeoux devoted no less than seven articles 
to its discussion. In one nespect. La Place’s translation brought 
about an *!mmediate effect ; it awakened Voltaire’s resentment 
Always sensitive where his personal vanity was concerned, he was 
hurt to the quick by the presumption of this unknown author, 
who wrested from him his laurels as the European authority 
on Shakespeare and the sole judge of how much the continent 
ought to know of the barbarian poet, and — ^what was worse — 
who ventured to speak of Shakespeare in terms ofn|p,ise which he, 
Voltaire, regarded as dangerous. As a matter (flutii, La Place’s 
translation helped materially to undermine Voltaire’s authority as 
a Shakespearean critic ; henceforth, Voltaire fell more and more 
into the background, and was looked upon, even in otherwise 
fnendly quarter^ ad cherishing an unreasonable prejudice against 
the English poet. And, as the years advanced, his Antagonism to 
Shakespeare became increasingly embittered and violent. 

A more liberal spirit — thanks, mainly, to the initiative of 
Voltaire himself — was makin g itself felt in French criticism ; and, 
from about the middle of the century onwards, there was an ap- 
preciable body of edu6ated opinion, especially among the younger 
writers, which regarded Shakesptefe in a* favourable light, and 
cherished the hope that his example might break the stiffening 
bonds of the classic canon. The anglomanie which set in with 
considerable force after the middle of the century, the frequent 
visits to Englan d of Frenchmen iqterested in literature, and the 
fenie of Garrick, who had nfany French friends and correspondents. 
Were all in frivour of a sympathetic attitude towards Shakespeare, ^or, 
at least, ensured that the controversy about him should be carried 
on with some kind of mutual understanding. On the whc^le, however, 
the French standpoint towards the English poet held its own in 
these ybars, and the drawing together of the two countries had 
resulted in a ne&er approabh of Engli^ criticism to that of France, 
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ratiher than the reverse. Still, Frenchmen began now ter study 
ilie English theatre historically ; Le Nouveau Dictionnaire kie- 
torique (a supplement to Bayle) devoted, in 1766, no less than 
six pages to an article on Shakespeara, and tihe authors of the 
Encydop4die mentioned him repeatedly. It was thus no wonder 
tjiat a few bold spirits had even the temerity tot prefer Shake- 
speare to Corneille. Such, at least, was the implication in an 
anonymous article, professedly translated from the English, entitled 
‘ParcUMe emix-e 8hak«ipear ef ComeiUe,’ which appeared in Le 
JorumujA Encydop4dique in 1760. This article, together with a 
second one in which Otway was held up as superior to Racine, 
offended Voltaire deeply ; he felt thatbthe honour of France must 
be vindicated at all costs, and, in the following year, hd^ launched 
his Appel d, towtes lea Nations de P Europe. This ‘appeal’ does 
not appear, however, either then or in 1764, when it was re- 
published under the pseudonym of ‘J4r6me Carrie,’ to have 
awakened any widespread desire among the nations to bring the 
rival poets before a French tribunal of Voltaire’s making. 

M^nwhil^the sentimental movement, which set in in full 
force with Rousxeau, was distinctly favourable to Shakespeare’s 
reputation in France ; Diderot felt the power of the ‘ Gothic 
colossus’ and expressed his views with that fervent emphasis 
which was characteristic of him ; and, in S^bastien Mercier, there 
arose a critic of power and originality, who^ iijfluence was not 
restricted to i'rance. Mercier’s treatise Du TheOire, ou Nouvel 
Eaaai aur VArt dramatique (1773), in feet, put the entire Shake- 
speare question in a new light ; and, whUe Voltaire was still 
fencing witli Horace Walpole and others about La Place and 
that translator’s shortsighted policy in undermining good taste 
by making the English ‘ GiUe de la foire ’ unnecessarily accessible 
to French readers, another l^ioV fell on him which kindled his 
witith anew. This was a new and much more ambitious translation 
of Shakespeare by Pierre F41icien Le Tourneur; with this publica- 
tion, the French appreciation of the poet entered upon a new 
phase. 

The first volume of Le Tourneur’s wbrk appeared in 1776 ; it is 
a sumptuous quarto and opens with an imposing list of subscriben 
headed by the king and queea Thcf quality of the translation— 
which is in, prose — ^is not of a very high order ; but, compared 
with that of La Place and other contemporary efforts, it marks a 
very considerable advance.. The introduction expatiated in no 
measured terms on the greatness and ufiiversality 6f Shakespeare’s 
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genins, on his insist into the human heart and his marvellous 
powers of painting nature. In this eulogy, Le Tourneur had not 
omitted to mention as Shakespeare’s equals the French masters of 
the seventeenth century, Corneille, Racine and MoliiiTe ; but not a 
word was said of the French theatre of the translator’s own time. 
Voltaire was hot merely indignant at the disgrace to Franqp 
implied in placing Shakespeare on this pinnacle : he was incensed 
that his own name should not even have been mentioned on t^e 
French roll of dramatic feme. The Appeal to dU Ifatiom 
of Europe had feiled ; he felt he must now approach the custodian 
of the nation’s gooR name, the Academy. D’Alembert, secretary 
of the Academy, was not uifwilling to meej Voltaire’s wishes ; and 
it was ultimately agreed that d’Alembert should read before a 
public meeting a letter by Voltait’e on the dangers of Shakespeare 
to French taste. This actually took place on 25 August 1776. 
The old battery was drawn up anew, and once more the untutored . 
mountebank was successfully routed ; d’Alembert’s eloquent de- 
livery of his friend’s appeal to the good sense of France was 
received with acclamation (broken only by an^Klglish hoy of 
twelve who wanted to hiss VoltaireX But to Voltaire even 
this protest did not seem sufficient. A second letter followed on 
7 October, and was published as the prefece to his last tragedy, 
Irhm, the performt^ce of which had been Voltaire’s final triumph 
in Paris. * Shakespeare is a savage with sparks oj genius which 
shine in a horrible night.’ This was Voltaire’s last word on the 
Shakespeare controversy. As Jusserand finely remarks, he who, 
all his life long, had been the champion of every kind of liberty 
refused it to tragedy alone. 

The dust raised l>y .Voltaire’s last skirmish was long in subsiding. 
From England, naturally, came sevjpral protests : Mrs Montague, 
who had been present at the meeting 8f the Academy when 
Voltaire’s letter was read, had her Eeeay on the Writings awl 
Genius of Ehaihespear (1764) tr^slated into French, with a reply 
to Voltaire ; Giuseppe Baretti, an Italian residing in London, wrote 
his Discours swr Skakes/pfuare et*M. VoUaire (1777); Lessings 
Bamburgisehe Dramaturgy was translated in the interests of 
Voltaire’s opponents, while La Harpe, on the other side, staunchly 
upheld the classic feith. But nothing could now undo the effects of ^ 
the new force which had made itself felt in the French.theatre, and 
even d^matists of unimpeachable ‘ taste,’ who abhorred irregulari- 
ties, introduced,elements— death >00 the stage, infringements of the 
unities and the like — ^whi<^ pointed unmistakably to Shakespeare. 
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In tbn later years of the eighteenth centu^ry, his plays were a^pted 
to the French stage by several hands and in many different ways ; 
but only one of these adapters need be mentioned here, Jean 
Francois Ducis, who occupied Voltaire’s seat in the Ac^emy. 
In his Hamlet (1769), Borneo et JvlietU (1772), Le Boi Lear 
(j783), Macbeth (1784), Jean sans Terre (1791) and OttteUo (1792), 
Ducis succeeded in reconciling a very genuine enthusiasm for 
SJiakespeare with what now seems to us an extraordinary lack of 
taste, ip adapting him fbr presentation to the French theatre-goer. 
He was himself, however, ignorant of English and obliged to draw 
exclusively from French translations. But, in dpite of these disad- 
vantages, Ducis succeeded where noSne had succeec^ed before 
him: he made Shakespeare — ^mutilated, it may be, but still Shake- 
speare — popular on the French find on the Italian stage ; and it 
was in the Othello of Ducis that Talma achieved one of his greatest 
. triumphs. However we may condemn these distorted adaptations, 
we should at least remember to the credit of Ducis that his stage 
versions of Shakespeare’s plays outlived the French revolution, 
were etill po^c^r imder the first empire and were remembered 
when Marie-Jos^h Chdnier’s Brutus et Cassius (1790), a play that 
may be described as the last attempt to reduce Julius Caesar to 
the law and order of classic taste, was forgotten. 

In the years when the French literary world was tom asunder 
by controver^M as to what should be admired emd imitated in 
Shakespeare, Germany was rapidly outdistancing France as the 
real leader of continental appreciation of Shakespeare. A critic 
had arisen here — a greatei* than Voltaire— who not merely made 
Shakespeare a power of the first magnitude in his own literature, 
but also discovered the formula which was to reconcile the un- 
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classic art of Shakespeare ^ith the classic and humanitarian 
strivings of the eightdhnth century. This was Gotthold Ephraim 
Le&ing. We must, however, avoid the mistake of overest imating 
either Lessing’s services to the appreciation of Shakespeare in 
Germany, or his originality in judging the English poet It is 
usual to scoff at the slender knowledge with which Voltaire pre- 
sumed to pass judgment on Shakespeare ; but, so far as Lessing’s 
printed work is concerned, he, also, gave no proof of any intimate 
familiarity with the poet’s works. l!o b^i^ with, there is no 
doubt that^ until at least the year 1753, Lessing’s actual acquaint- 
ance with Shakespeare was limited to Borck’s translation of 
Julius Caesar ; of critical judgments of Shakespeare he had read 
nothing more authoritative than Voltaire’s Lettres phBosophiques, 
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of w&ch he had just \;ranalated and published in his journal, 
BeibrUge zwr Hietorie vmd Atifimhme des Theaters, the two letters 
on tragedy and comedy. From about the year 1763, however, 
Germany made rapid strides in her knowledge of Shakespeare ; 
indeed, this was inevitable, considering how carefully Germans, in 
these years, fctlowed the opinions of French writers aitd the Frei\ph 
press. An article vigorously remonstrating against Gottsched’s 
standpoint appeared in Nem Erweiterungen der Erkenntnis und 
dee Vergniigem, in 1763, and was followtd, thre^ years |ater,*by 
a prose translation of Rieha/rd III; while, in 1766, Lessing's friend 
and later colleagifc, Nicolai, boldly put in a plea for the irregu- 
larity of the English stagt^in preference to the artificial regularity 
of the !^nch stage. Lessing was willing enough to subscribe 
to these opinions and to echo^ them in his writings ; his own 
interest in the English theatre at this time, however, was directed 
not to Shakespeare, but to the ‘ tragedy of common life’ ; and, whei^ 
in the winter of 1756 — 7, he devoted himself seriously to the study 
of tragedy and its aesthetic basis, it was to Aristotle and to 
Sophocles he turned in the first instance. Lesarngis acquaintance 
with Shakespeare in the original seems to datejtrom the year 1767, 
and fragments of dramas which have been preserved from that 
period bear testimony to the deep impression which Shakespeare 
had then made upon him. By 1769, Lessing had arrived at two 
conclusions of'^r^’eaching significance with regard to the English 
poet. Neither was altogether new; but they were both expressed 
with a vigour and piquancy which at once riveted the attention 
of his contemporariea One of the&e was that the drama of 
Shakespeare was akin to the German Volkedrama ; and, on the ^ 
ground of this t^nity, Lessing hoped that Germany might be 
assisted to a national drama of hejj own by imitating Shakespeare. 
The other conclusion, which was similai^ to opinions that were 
being freely expressed by iconoclasts in France itself, was ^rti- 
cularly attractive to the German literary world, weary as it was of 
the tyranny of classicism : it w^ to the efiect that Shakespeare, in 
spite of his irregularities, yras a greater and more Aristotelian poet 
— ^in other words, more a£dn to Sophocles — than the great Conieilla 
‘After the Oedipus of Sophocles, no piece can have more power 
over our passions jhan O&teUo, King Lear, HandeL’ These bold 
assertions, which form a landmark in the history of Qerman Shaken 
speare appreciation, are to be found in number 17 of Brw/e die 
neiuehe Literatur befriend, published on 16 February 1769. 

With this’fismous letter, Lessing’s significance as a pioneer of 
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Shakespeare in ^ Germany reaches its climax. After 1756, he 
occasionally turned to Shakespeare to *demonstrate a point of 
dramatic theory, or to clinch an argument, or to discredit the 
French ; in the- Ha/wbwrgiaehe DramaX/wrgiey which has disap* 
pointingly little to say about Shakespeare,' he insisted on Shake- 
speare’s mastery as a delineator of character, on hit) kinship with 
the Greeks and on his essential observance of the Aristotelian canon ; 
not for a moment would Lessing have admitted that Aristotle was 
a critic for all time bec&use hia theory of tragedy could be shown 
to be equally applicable to Sophocles and Shakespeare ; rather, 
Shakespeare was a great poet because he could be proved to have 
obeyed the Greek lawgiver instinctivel]^ In his later years, how- 
ever, Lessing — as his owii Nathan der TFeise shows — was, at heart, 
more in sympathy with Yoltaire’sbonception of tragedy than with 
Shakespeare’s. Leadership in matters of Shakespearean criticism 
passed rapidly into other and younger hands. 

A very few years after Lessing’s femous letter, the Germans were 
themselves in a position — ^and in a better position than their French 
neighbours — tov£;)rm some idea of the English poet Between 1762 
and 1766, appeai'M Christoph Martin Wieland’s translation of 
Shakespeare into prose. It was very far from being adequate ; it 
was suggested, doubtless, in the first instance, by La Place's 
French translations, and, like these, was in clumsy prose; but, 
compared with what had preceded it in Germany — ^Borck’s Caemr, 
a few fragmentary specimens of Shakespeare’s work in periodicals 
and a bad iambic translation of Romeo and dnlielt — ^it was an 
achievement no less great than Le Tourneur’s French translation 
at a somewliat later date. And, in one respect, no subsequent 
translation could vie with Wieland’s, namely,, in its immediate 
influence upon German ’literature. Its fiiults are obvious enough ; 
it is ludicrously clumsy, often ludicrously inaccurate. Wieland 
was 'himself too good a Voltairean to extend a whole-hearted 
sympathy to Shakespeare’s irregularities and improprieties, and he 
grasped at every straw which contemporary French criticism 
or the notes of Pope and Warburton, offered him, to vindicate 
the superiority of classic taste. At the same time, his private 
correspondence would seem to indicate that his feelings for Shake- 
speare were considerably less straitlaced thaji his commentary 
'would imply. , The consequences of the translation were more for- 
reaching than Wieland had anticipated ; indeed, he, no less tiian 
Lessing, was filled with dismay«at the extravagances which followed 
the introduction of Shakespeare to the German literary world — 
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perh&ps this is even a reason why, in his Draniatnrgie, Lessing 
is reserved on the subjeSt of Shakespeare. In that work, Lessing 
had published a kindly recommendation of Wieland’s translation ; 
but, a few months earlier, another and more subversive critic, 
Heinrich Wilhelm vonPGerstenberg, under the stimulus of the new 
ideas of genids propounded in England by Young and Home, ^ 
made claims for Shakespeare of which Lessing could not have 
approved. 

The new generation was na longei^ like the latter critic, 
interested in ‘ Shakespeare the brother of Sophocl^ ’ : ‘ Shake- 
speare the voice lof nature ’ was the new watchword. Tlie young 
wnters of the (lerman SAirm und Drang did not criticise at all ; 
they worshipped ; they sought to ‘feel’ Shakespeare, to grasp his 
spirit They had not patience^to study his art, to learn how to 
write from him, as Lessing had recommended them to do, when, in 
the Dramaturgie, he had lectured his quondam friend Weisse oy 
the lessons to bo learned from Richard III. The five letters on 
Shakespeare in Heinrich Wilhelm von Gerstenberg’s Briefe Uber 
MerkwUrdigieitm der Literatur are, perliaps, ti^a^nost important 
contribution to continental Shakespearean crk^ism of the entire 
eighteenth century. It is not that much real critical discrimination 
is to be found in them ; but Gerstenberg’s whole attitude to Shake- 
peare’s works is new ; he regards them as so many ‘ (remiUde der 
sittiichm Natur’ — as things that we have no iqpre business to 
question than we should question a tree or a landscape. Judged 
purely as criticism, Gerstenberg’s letters on Shakespeare could not 
have carried much weight in circles dnafiected by the Stumi und 
Drang ; but his ideas fell on fruitful ground in Herder’s mind, and 
Herder, Stripping ,them of their excesses and extravagances, made 
them acceptable even beyond thep^e of the literary revolution. His 
essay on Shakespeare was one of the chief*con8tituent8 of the little 
pamphlet entitled Von deuiecher Art vmd Kumt (1773), with ifhich 
the new movement was ushered in. Herder had an advantage 
over Gerstenberg in not approaching the subject in quite so naive 
a firame of mind ; he had qtudied the Hamburgische Dramaturgie ; 
and, from 1769 to 1772, Ije had busied himself zealously with the 
English poet. Unlike Lessing, who attempted unconditionally to 
reconcile Shakesp^re with' the Aristotelian canon. Herder brought 
his conception of historical evolution to bear on the Greek, an^ 
on the E ngliali, drama ; he showed that, while both Sophocles and 
Shakespeare strove to attain the same end, they necessarily chose 
very difierent ways ; the historical conditions under which they 
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worked were totally unlike. In this way, Herder sowed the Seeds 
of the Ge^nnan romantic criticism of a later date. 

Meanwhile, however, the younger dramatists of the day were 
moved to enthusiasm by Gerstenberg. Goethe expressed their 
views in his perfervid oration Zvm SehiOdspears Ta^ ; Lenz, in 
hi% Anmerhmgen Ubers Theater, developed Gerstedberg’s ideas ; 
and later critics joined hands with S4bastien Mercier. When 
Wieland had led the way, the translating of Shakespeare became 
more ai^ more*commoif ; Ghrwtian Weisse, who has just been 
mentioned, produced in 1768 his German version (in alexandrines) 
of Richard III— or, rather, of Cibber’s adaptatidU of Richard III 
— and, in the same year^ he converted Romeo and Jidiet into 
a ‘ tragedy of common life.’ Versions of OtheUo and Oymheline by 
other hands followed ; while, in Vienna, Hamlet and Macb^h, 
A Midstmm&r Nights Dream and The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Vere adapted to the stage with a freedom which rendered them 
almost unrecognisable. In 1775 — 7, the naturalisation of Shake- 
speare in Germany was advanced another important stage by 
the publicatioit<»f WRliom Shakespear's Seihau^piele, in twelve 
volumes, by Joha^- Joachim Escbenburg, professor in the Caro- 
linnm at Brunswick and one of the most active workers of his 
day in introducing English literature to the Germans. Eschen- 
burg’s Shakespear is a revised and completed edition of Wieland’s 
translation; bu^ so thorough was the revision that it is practically 
a new work. 

The chief importance of the age of Sturm und Drang for the 
history of Shakespeare on tlfe continent lies in the fact that it led 
> ^ to the permanent incorporation of his plays in the repertoire of the 
German national stage. Wieland had m^e the, earliest beg inning , 
by arranging a perfonnance of^T^e Tempest in Biberach in 1761 ; 
but the most memorable date in* this connection is 20 September 
\77<S, when Germany’s greatest actor, Friedrich Ludwig SchrOder, 
produced Hamlet in Hamburg, he himself playing— like Garrick in 
England in 1741 — ^the ghost > This was followed in the same year 
by a production of OtheUo ; in 1777, by Tlfc Merchant of Vemee and 
Measure for Measure", and, in 1778, by King Lear, Richard II 
and Henry IV ; Matbefh was produced in 1779 and Much Ado 
abavd Nixing in 1792. The chief impression we obtain from 
*Schr6der’s Shakespeare versions nowadays is their inadequate to 
reproduce the poetry of the originals ; but it would be unfair to 
condemn them. Compeued vnth ihe travesties of Duds, a little 
later, they are masterpieces *of reveTeii^ tT au&ltdMm , 'Baa fad. 
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musi be recognised that the real Shakespeare, that is to say, the 
Shakespeare Schlegel gave to Germany twenty years later, would 
have been impossible on Schrdder’s st^e ; and it was Schroder’s 
unquestionable merit— just as it was that of Ducis in B’rance— 
that he realised cleaAy in what form Shakespeare could be made 
palatable to* the theatre-goers of his time. In fact, the exjira- 
ordinaiy success of Schroder’s Shakespeare over the Genuaii 
speaking continent from Hamburg to Vienna— in the latter city, 
the performance of Lear on 13 April l/8() was Again a jandmark 
in the history of the theatre — is the best justification*of his method 
of treating Shakespeare ; and we have only to compare his work 
with the versions in whifch, before his time, German theatres had 
ventured to perform Shakespeare, to appreciate the magnitude 
of Schriider’s achievement. IK these years, the English poet was 
accepted by the Germans as one of the chief assets of their national 
stage, and he has never since lost his commanding position in tl(;e 
German repertoire. 

There is little to record in the history of Shakespeare in 
Germany between Schroder’s first triumphs and,jl(e publication of 
Shakespeare’s works in what may be called j^ir permanent and 
final form, the translation of August Wilhelm Schlegel and his • 
fellow-workers. The starting-point for the preoccupation of the 
romantic school with Shakespeare was the fieimons criticism of 
Hcmdet which Goethe put into the mouth of his hero in WUhehn 
Meieters Lehijahre. The fine comparison of Hamtet to an oak-tree 
in a costly jar kindled the new criticism as with an electric spark, 
and contained implicitly, one might sdy, the whole romantic attitude 
to Shakespeare. Like its predecessors of the Sturm und Drang, ^ 
the romantic scl|ool looked up to Shakespeare with unbounded 
reverence ; like them, it recogni^d the impossibility of applying 
the old canons of a priori criticism ; but*an advance is to be seen 
in the fact that the members of the school were not satisfied with 
mere open-eyed wonder : they endeavoured to interpret and under- 
stand. In 1796, Ludwig Tieck made a prose version of The Tempest ; 
and, in the same year, Au^st Wilhelm Schlegel publi8hed,inSchiller s 
Horen, his essay Etwas iber William Shakespeare bei (Jelegenheit 
WUhdm MeiOera, and also specimens of the new translation of 
Shakespeare -which, with'the help of his gifted wife Caroline, he 
had just begun. He translation itself, Shakeapeaa-ela Dramatia&lte 
Werhe,Mberaetzt von August Wilhelm Schlegel, began to appear in 
179/; and, between that y^ar and 1801, eig^it volumes were 
published eontaining tfie following drunse.' Romeo and Jtdiet, 
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A Midsummer Nights Dream, Jtdius Caesar, Twelfth Night,'The 
Ten^st, ^Handet, The Merchmvt of Vemee, As You Like It, 
King John, Richard II, Henry IV, Henry V and Henry VI. 
The ninth volunte, Richard III, did not appear till 1810. With 
this marrelloas translation, which has been’deserredly called the 
greatest literary achievement of the romantic sch^l, German 
labours to naturalise the English poet, which had been going on 
since 1741, reach their culmination. Whatever has been said to 
impugn tjie accufacy and faithfulness of Schlegel’s work, the &ct 
remains that no translation of Shakespeare can vie with this in the 
exactitude with which the spirit and the poetic atmosphere of the 
original have been reproduced ; to Schldgel, in the main, belongs 
the credit of having made Shakespeare the joint possession of two 
nations. A word remains to be said iCbout the attitude of Germany’s 
two greatest poets to Shakespeare at the turn of the century. The 
period in Goethe’s life which followed the publication of Wilhelm 
Meister was not favourable to a sympathetic understanding of 
Shakespeare, and Schiller was even less accessible. In the course 
of their friendshf j^the two poets had arrived at a theory of classi- 
cism, which, althon|$!h less dominated by rules than the French 
classicism of earlier times, was no less opposed to the irregularities 
and subjectivity of Shakespeare’s art ; their attitude is to be seen 
most clearly from the carefully pruned and polished versions of 
Macbeth by Schijler, and Romeo and Jvliet by boethe, produced 
in Weimar in 1800 and 1812 respectively. Goethe’s own most de- 
finite pronouncement on the subject of Shakespeare in these later 
years was his essay entitled Shakespeare wnd hein Endel published 
.^n 1816, a kind of apology for his adaptation of Romeo and Jidiet. 

The foregoing account of Shakespeare’s gradyal naturalisation 
in Germany in the eighteenth century would be incomplete with- 
out some indication of What Shakrapeare meant for the develop- 
ment bf German literature itself. His infiuence in Germany from 
Borck to Schlegel can hardly be exaggerated ; and it may be said 
without paradox that the entire efflorescence of German eigh- 
teenth century literature would have be^n otherwise— -have stood 
much nearer to the main movement of European literature in tHt 
century— had it not been for Shakespeare. It was he who 
awakened the Germanic spirit in modern Gern^an literature and 
{fointed out to Permany how the traditions of the rena^nce poetics 
might be abandoned ; it was he who freed the intellectual gi9>wth of 
northern Europe from the clog^ng presence of infiuences La^n in 
their origin. With Lessing, Shakespeare first became a* mighty force 
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inGftnnftDy, 8nd,with Qo6th6^ whose Giitz von Sciiiching&n eppoftred 
in 1 773, and the group ttf gifted playwrights who followed in Goethe's 
footsteps, he brought the tyranny of the ‘rules’ in Germany to an 
end Wieland’s translation, with all its defects, gave the German 
theatre a new language and a new form of expression ; and, under 
Shakespeare^ guidance, the drama found its way into a romajitic 
fidry-world of which the French classic stage knew nothing— above 
all, plays like Borneo and Jvlielb, OtheUo and The Merchatd of 
Venice first revealed to the Ge^ans the poetic charm of llaly. 
There was thus hardly a question round which couill'oversy raged 
in the German literature of the eighteenth century with which the 
English poet was not in sftme way bound up. 

If ife turn to the nineteenth ceutui)', a certain analogy to the 
influence of Shakespeare in Getsmany just discussed is to be found 
in his infiuence on the French romantic school ; in this period, 
Shakespeare might be said to have defiected for a time the 
literature of France frtnn its normal development, or, at least, 
from the development defined by the literary history of previous 
centuries. It might have been expected that tim precursors of the 
4 eole romantique, the representatives of the^^-called emigrant 
literature, should have had a special sympathy for the sombre, 
misty side of Shakespeare’s genius. But tliis was only the case in 
a limited degree ; there was no question of his seizing them and 
bending then), ail it were, to his will, as in the contemporary 
literary movement in Germany j indeed, in ChateSubriand {Shake- 
peare, 1801), we find a revival of the old Voltalrean standpoint. 
On the other hand, Madame de Stael {De la litteraiure, 1800) 
wrote with a certain enthusiasm of Shakespeare, and Charles 
Hodier, in his Pene^ de ShaJceipeare (1801), reflected the attitude 
of his German ihasters. Meanwhile, on* the stage, Ndpomuefene 
Lemercier borrowed freely frofn^the English dramatist, and the 
mutilations of Duels found even less scrupulous imitators* than 
Duels himself It seemed as if the labours of the angUnnanee of 
the eighteenth century were to'be wholly undone ; the gulf between 
French and English taste was wyler than ever; and, in the summer 
of 1822, English actors,' who attempted to present Hamlet and 
OtheUo in Paris, were actually hissed off the stage. But a better 
time was not for off ; in the very next year, Stendhal (Henri Beyle) 
published his BaMne et Sheikeepeare, and took his .side very enlf- 
phatically against the classicists. Guizot, together with other 
fellot^ workers, had, in 1821,, resijscitated Le Tourneur, repub- 
lishing his tAuislation In a revised form, and thus enabling the 
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younger generation of poets and critics to put to the test those 
enthusiastic eulogies of English poets which they found in €fonnan 
romantic writers. In the following year, Guizot vindicated the 
English poet in his essay De Shaksptar eldela Po^sie dramaUqye. 
In 1827, the attempt to produce Shakespeare in English in the 
hVench capital was renewed, this time with the cooperation of 
Charles Kemble, Macready and Edmund Kean, and awakened the 
enthusiasm of all literary Paris ; and, under the influence of these 
impressions, Victor Huge wrote his fomous manifesto of the new 
movement, the preface to Cromwell (1827). It seemed as if the 
intoxication to which the English poet had given»rise more than a 
generation earlier in Germany were abouito repeat itself in France. 
Alfred de Vigny, in an 'admirable translation, transferi'ed the 
English triumphs of Othello to thQr stage of the Th^ktre Fran^ais 
itself (1829); Alexandre Dumas translated Hamlet (played 1847) ; 
while Alfred de Musset’s whole dramatic work is permeated and 
coloured by Shakespearean influence. The press of the day echoed 
the emotional interestwhich the romantic school felt in Shakespeare; 
and the enthusiia^ of Charles Magnin (in Le Globe, 1827 — 8) 
and of Jules Jani^elped to counteract such spasmodic attempts 
as, for instance, were made by Paul Duport {Eesais litt&rairee mr 
Shakeiqaeare, 1828), to resuscitate the antagonistic criticism of 
Voltaire and La Harpe. The peculiarly emotional nature of this 
enthusiasm of 1827 distinguished it from the aitgUjgnamie of the 
previous centui^, and it shows itself still more clearly in the 
remarkable influence of the English poet on French romantic art — 
for example, on Eugene Delacroix — ^and on French music as repre* 
sented by Hector Berlioz. From this time, the supremacy of 
‘*8hakespeare in modem literature was not seriously questioned in 
France ; the romantic fever passed, romanticisln assumed other 
forms, but the controveivies which Shakespeare had stirred up in 
the previous century were no longer possible. Except in the case 
of Victor Hugo, who, so late as 1864, repeated the old fervid notes 
of Cromwell in an essay inspir^ by his son’s success as a translator 
of Shakespeare, romantic criticise ripened and matured as time 
went on. Guizot, towards the end of his ‘career, devoted another 
volume to Shakespeare {Shoikeepeare et don temps, 1852) ; a work 
by Alfred M^zi^res, Shakespeare, see oduvres et aes crUiqttes, ap- 
peared in 1860^ Lamartine published his Shake^teare et son oeuvre 
in 1866. Translations of Shakespeare’s works were published by 
Francisque Michel in 1839, by ^njamin Lariche in 1861, by ^Ue 
Montegut in 1867 and, as alr^idy mentioned, by Frkn^is Victor 
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Hug# from 1869 to 1866. And yet, in spite of the continued occu- 
pation 'with Shakespeare on the part of literary classes, it must be 
confessed that the interest in him in France, otherwise than in 
Germany, where Shakespeare was completely naturalised, remains 
a matter only of intellectual curiosity. French criticism of Shake- 
speare cannot belie the fact — ^and, perhaps, the absence of any 
attempt on its part to do so may attest its justness of perception — 
that his kind of greatness lies outside the pale of the national ideas 
and the national taste. He has, won no» permanent place in*the 
national theatre, and the many perfonnances of Silake&pearean 
dramas which hare taken place from time to time in Paris have 
been viewed as literary experiments appealing to the cultured 
few, ratiter than as dramatic fare for the general public. 

The r6le which Shakespearp played in the Giermany of the 
nineteenth century was much more important, but, so far as 
literary history is concerned, perh^ less interesting, than that 
which he played in France. A kin^ of zenith had been reached in 
German appreciation of Shakespeare at the close of the eighteenth 
century. The translation then begun by Schlege), was, in later 
years, completed under the direction of LudK% Tieck, with the 
help of his daughter Dorothea and of count Baudissiu ; and it may 
at least be said that these later translations, although inferior, are 
not unworthy to stand beside Schlegel’a Germany, like France, 
went on prodijping new translations — a complete Shakespeare, for 
instance, was published by the poet Johann Heffuich Voss and 
his two sons in nine volumes in 1818 — ^29, and another by Friedrich 
von Bodenstedt, with the cooperation of Ferdinand Freiligrath, 
Otto Gildemeister, Paul Heyse and others, in 1867 — but the 
romantic translators had done their work so well that these new 
productions could only have a subordinate and supplementary 
value. In German literature, Sldtkespeaie has remained a vital 
and ever-present force. The problem which Schiller had 'first 
tentatively approached, namely, the reconciliation of Shakespeare 
with the antique, could not be bvade^ by his successors; Heinrich 
von Kleist took it up with abiyidant zeal and solved it in an 
essentially romantic way V and, notwrithstanding the romantic ten- 
dency to place Calderon *on a higher pinnacle than Shakespeare, 
the romantic dramatists ikere all, in the first instance, Shake- 
speareana Christidn Grabbe was as zealous a Shakespeare wor* 
shipper as the Lenzes and Klingers of earlier days; and even 
Franar drillparzer— with all his love for the Spaniards— had 
moments whdh he saw 'eye to eyq with the Fnglish dramatist. 
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It not before Christian Friedrich Hebbel, about the middle of 
the century, that the German drama began to feel its way to a 
conception of dramatic poetry more essentially modem than Shake- 
speare’s ; and even Hebbel sought to justify by the example of Shake- 
speare that accentuation of the psychological moment in which his 
ovm peculiar strength liea On the other hand, HeUbel’s brother- 
in-arms, Otto Ludwig, was a more uncompromising Shakespearean 
than any German before him; he not merely Shakespeareanised 
his* own dramas, but struck q.n original note of Shakespeare 
criticisni in ^essays unfortunately not printed until several years 
after his death. On the whole, however, Shakespeare had ex- 
pended his fructifying influence on German literature in the 
previous century ; to nohe of these later writers did heHbring — 
as to Goethe and Herder — a new- revelation ; and the subversive 
forces of the modem German drama have little in common with 
Elizabethan ideals. 

The consideration of Shakci>peare in Germany in the nineteenth 
century falls into two main divisions: German Shakespear^n 
scholarship an^ ^c presentation of Shakespeare on the German 
stage. The fom^of these is a long and difficult chapter which 
has still to be written ; in the present survey, it is only possible 
to indicate its general features. The beginnings of German 
scholarly work on Shakespeare might be traced to Wieland’s 
investigation of the source of OtheUo, in 1773; but, this was more 
or less isolated^ what men like E^chenburg had to say, somewhat 
later, was little more than a reproduction of English criticism. 
A significant moment in the development was Goethe’s analysis 
of Hamlet in WUIidm Meiater, to which reference has already 
been made. Then came Friedrich Schlegel, with his marvellous 
insight into the workiiikB of genius, and kindled a new light on 
the poet ; Tieck laboricrasly an& |>atiently investigated the whole 
Shakbspearean world — defining that world, perhaps, too vaguely 
and loosely — and it is assuredly a loss that the life of Shakespeare 
which he planned was never written; lastly, August Wilhelm 
Schlegel, in his famous lectures U^r dramatiaehe Kumt und Lite- 
rotKr (1809 — 11), popularised the romantic criticism of Shakespeare, 
and, in this form, it reacted on our own Coleridge and influenced 
profoundly the theory of the drama in France, Italy and Spain. 
As the roma 4 tic movement passed away, the place of its followms 
was taken by a new race of critics, who followed the dictates 
Hegel ; and, during the first h^lf of the nineteenth century, Hegel- 
ianism lay particularly heavy on German Shakespeafe scholarship. 
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one obvions reason being that Shakespeare's life offered no oppor- 
tunity for that pragmatic investigation and criticism which, for 
instance, was the saving element in extricating Qoethe from 
Hegelian metaphysics. The influence of Hegel’s aesthetics, which 
was essentiallv anti-romantic in its tendent^, is to be seen in 
Hermann Ulrmi’s i^her ShaketpearM dramaliaehe Kvmt imd sein 
Verhitttnis zu CaUderon und Goetiie (1839), and, in a less accen- 
tuated form, in Georg Gottfried Gervinus's Shcdeetpeare (1849 — ^), 
in Friedrich Kreyssig’s Vorlesungm id>&i‘'*8hcthe»^e(vr^ eeim 
Werie (1858) and in the recently published Shakespeare-Vortrdge 
of the &mous Swabian Hegelian, Friedrich Theodor Vischer. Gn 
the whole, the influence of Hegelianism on German Shakespeare 
criticism has not been fltvourable ; it has led to an excessive 
preoccupation with metaphysical theories of tragic guilt and tragic 
purpose, to a misleading confusion of moral and aesthetic standards 
and to a too confldent reliance on aprpri theories of literary geniua* 
It has also made it difficult for Shakespeare’s countrymen to ap- 
preciate at their true value the learning and scholarship which lay 
behind the metaphysical veil. With the lalxypr#, however, of 
Karl Simrock, Gustav Rumelin, Earl EIze,</rhose biography, 
WiUimn. Shakespeare, appeared in 1876, Nikolaus Delius and 
Alexander Schmidt, not to mention more recent workers, the 
speculative method, has been in great measure discarded in favour 
of scientiflc investigation of facta Germans can gpw point to a 
magniflcent record of patient and careful work, to which, since 
1865, the Shakespeare Jahrbtuh has borne eloquent testimony. 

The importance of Shakespeare for ‘the history of the German 
theatre in the nineteenth century can hardly be overestimated; it 
might, indeed, be sa^d that (with the single ex^ption of the Bayreuth 
festival, dating from 1876) Shakraj^are has been associated with 
every advance that the national theatre haS'mada Shakespear^n 
tyiies of character have formed an important fector in the staff 
organisation of theatres and, in large measure, have supplanted in 
poetic drama the French distribution oodles ; Shakespearean repre- 
sentations are the test of,{^mat«rgic ability of every rSgitseur, 
and Shakespearean impen^nations the keystone of every actor’s 
reputation. The schemes of a reformed stage with which Tieck 
busied himself and w^ich he outlined in his novel Derjwnge TistMer- 
weister were based bn the requirements of the English drama ; 
plays by Shakespeare were included in the remarkable representa- 
tions al Diisseldorf with which Earldmmermann endeavoured to 
stay tile decay of the post-classical stage ; and, in the golden days of 
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the Vienna Hofbnrgtheater, under Heinrich Laube’s direction, and 
with actors like Sonn«ithal, Lewins^, Bauenneister and Charlotte 
Wolter, Shakespeare was acted as prohably never before in any land. 
At the Shakespeare tercentenary in 1864 — ^the occasion of the 
founding of the Ctennan ShaJce^pern’e-GesMseho ^ — ^Franz iDingel* 
sWidt, then intendant of the court theatre in Weima^, produced the 
first complete cycle of Shakespeare’s Konigsdramm, that is to 
say, dramas firom English history ; and it was with Shakespeare 
that Hpke Qebrge II 'of Sass-Meiningen, from 1874 onwards, 
attract^ the attention not only of all Germany but of other 
lands, to stage representations of rare pictorial beauty and 
historical accuracy. The Meiningen ‘reforms,’ which gave a great 
stimulus to the representation of classic dramas in Germany, were 
akin to what was being done, much about the same time, by Henry 
Irving in London ; but they had an advantage over the English 
•performances due to the str^mger bond which has always united 
theatre and literature in modjiem Germany. In 1889 King Lear 
served for the inauguration of the Shakeqteare-Buhne in Munich, 
which, notwitlbtQnding other recent attempts in England, Germany 
and France, remaps the only experiment of the kind which avoided 
the temptation to be only antiquarian, and succeeded in winning 
the approval of a wider public over a period of many years. 

The question of Shakespeare’s influence and appreciation in 
continental lapds, other than France and Germany, is, necessarily, 
one of minor interest. The Latin peoples followed more or less 
in the footsteps of France, the Germanic peoples of the north of 
Europe in those of German^ What Italy knew of Shakespeare in 
the eighteenth century, as has been shown, was drawn exclusively 
fh>m Volture, and the same is true of Spain ; ^and both countries 
made their first acquaintance ^th the poet as an acted dramatist 
through the meditun df the mutilated French versions by Ducis. 
The real work of translating and studying Shakespeare was not 
begun in either land until the nineteenth century. A translation 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies mto l^an verse by Michele Leoni was 
published at Pisa in 1814 — 6; ithis w%s followed by the complete 
works in Italian prose by Carlo Ruscopi (1831X and selected plays 
by the Milanese poet, Giulio Carcani (1,857 — 9), ultimately increas^ 
to a complete edition (1874 — 82)l Spun, on the other hand, has 
had to wmt until comparatively recently for satisfoctory tranda* 
tions of Shakespeare’s works. ConsideTing the kinship between 
Shakespeare and the masters of the Spanish dnuna— a ^kinship 
which Germans recognised at an eariy date — ^it seems strange that 
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SpaoiM^ should hare been tihus late in showing a cariosity about 
the Englirii poet It sho^d be added that Italy has contributed 
in no small degrcie to the interpretation and popularisation of the 
greater tragedies Ity th^ impersonations of Salvini and Rossi, of 
Adelidde Bistori and Eleanora Duse, while Italian music has drawn 
extendvely on Shidcespeare for the snlyects of operas. • 

It is only natnnd to find in Qermanic lands a nmre intense 
interest in Shakespeare, and a higher development in the trans* 
lation and interfM^tation of his works, fiere, the of 

Germany is paramount Even Holland, which, at an earlier stage, 
had been immediately infiu^ced by England, fell back ultimately 
almost w^lly on German sources. The difficulty of naturalising 
English dmma in languages like Dutch, Danish and Swedish is 
more subtle than appears at finft glance ; there was no want of 
interest or will at a comparatively early period, but Shakespeare’s 
language and style presented obsttJles that were not easy to 
surmount This aspect of the question did not concern Latin 
peoples in the same degree, for the only method of translation 
which the genius of their tongues allowed them io*follow was to 
bend and adapt Shakespeare to their own style./ But, as has been 
seen in the case of German itself, where Wieland first succeeded in 
overcoming the difficulty of creating a language and style suited 
to Shakespeare, anywhere Schlegel first made the German tongue 
’ Shakespeare-ripe,’ this initial problem was a serious one. Just 
as the south of Europe learned from Voltaire, Ducis and Talma, 
so Holland and Scandinavia learned the art of translating Shake- 
speare from Wieland and Schlegel, and the art of playing him 
firom Schroder. Between 1780 and the end of the century, more 
than a dozen dramys had appeared in Dutyh, but it was late in 
the nineteenth century before Ho^apd possessed satisfectory and 
complete translations, namely, those by Abraham Kok (1873 — gO) 
and Leendert Burgersdijk (1884 — 8X What had happened in 
Hambuig in 1777 virtually repeated itself in Copenhagen in 
1813, tiiat is to say, Shakespeare first'won a firm footing-on the 
Danish stage with HounleLt The translator was the actor Peter 
Fomuom, who was naturally infiuenced strongly by Schrbder. At 
his death in 1817, he had published four volumes of. what was 
intended to be a con^idete translation of ShakMpeare, and it was , 
completed at a later date by Peter Wulff and Eldvard Lembcke. 
The ch^ef Swedish translation of Shakespeare’s works is that by 
Carl August HagbeTg(12 volumes^ 1847—51). Scandinavia’s contri- 
bution to Shakespearean literature is •much more important than 

20—2 
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tbat>of Holland ; mention need only be made here of the adinirable 
Swedish life of Shakespeare Henrik S^tick (1883), and W&Uam 
8hdkeapea/re (1895) by the inexhanstible Danish critic Georg 
Brandes. The latter work, in spite of ^ desire to reconstruct 
Shakespeare’s life and surroundings on insnfBcient materials, is, 
unquestionably, one of the most suggestive biograidues of the poet. 

In Russia and Poland, the interest in Shakespeare is no less 
gueat than in the more western countries of Europe. Here, the 
influen(» f^nce sdems to •have predominated in the earlier 
period, Ducis introducing the English poet to the Russian and 
the Polish stage. Several plays wer^ translated into Russian in 
the eighteenth century,,and the empress Catherine II h|d a share 
in adaptations of The Merry Wives of Windsor and Timon, The 
standard Russian translation is that of Qerbel (1866). In Poland, 
where Shakespeare is a favourite dramatist both with actors and 
• public, the best translation ib that edited by the poet J6zef Ignacy 
Kraszewski (1875). Refereiwe must be made, in conclusion, to 
the great interest which Hungarians have always shown in the 
English poet,*and the powerful influence he has exerted on their 
literature. A vei^ high rank among translations of Shakespeare 
is claimed for those by the eminent poet Charles Eisfoludy, 
especially for that of Jidius Caesar. 

It seems supererogatory to add to this suiwey of Shakespeare 
abroad a wor4 on Shakespeare in America; so for os our literature 
is concerned, America is not, and never has been, ‘abroad,’ and, in 
the case of Shakespeare especially, it would be invidious to set up 
any linuts within the area of the earth’s surfoce where the English 
tongue is spoken. But some tribute ought at least to be paid to 
the independence and originality of America contributions to 
ShsJcespearean criticism and^ research. By borrowing the best 
elements in English ^tical methods and combining them with 
German thoroughness and patience, American scholars, in recent 
years, have thrown much light pn dark places and contributed 
very materially to our understanding of Shakespeare’s work. In 
the first line stands the admirable V<morum EdiUon of Shake- 
speare’s plays founded by Howard Fuiiuess in 1873, The leading 
American actors, too, such as Edwin Booth, J. B. Booth and 
^ Edwin Forrest have distinguished themselves^ by fresh and stimu- 
lating inteipretations of Shakespeare’s greater tragedies on the 
stage. . 



CHAPTER XIII 


LESSER ELIZABETHAN DRAMATIST^ 

• 

The Elizabethan drama 'emerges as a distinct form of ima^na- 
tire art Ihortly after the defeat of thd Armada, and its first 
masterpieces are the work of a« group of unirersity writers of 
whom Marlowe and Greene are the greatest There are no ‘ lesser 
dramatists ’ of this date. The lesser dramatist is the result of the 
extraordinary interest in the drama^hich these authors created, * 
and the assiduous effort made by patron^ managers and players 
to produce plays in the new style which took the town. Moreover, 
we have to wait some years before the wor^ of lesser writers 
survives sufficiently to enable us to appraise it. As a consequence^ 
the lesser Elizabethan dramatists, as a group, belong to the last 
years of Elizabeth’s reign ; and we owe it to the lucky chance of 
the survival of ^efislowe’s diary that we can eke out our know- 
ledge of a few extant plays by the notices in thaf diary of the 
large mass of work done % the writers of them. It is important 
that the student of Elizabethan drama should appreciate justly the 
meaning and the value of Henslowe’s record. We have no such 
light upon the proceedings of the company for which Shakespeare 
wrote and played. * But it seems quite dear that Shakespeare 
was never under the harrow of*a^enslonre. 

The players of his company obtained the control of their ewn 
affidrs and managed their business on cooperative principles. The 
system of the Chamberlain’s nfen tended to prince a limited 
number of dramatists of proved %bility, who were encouraged to 
write plays of a quality that would ensure a run at their first 
production and justify re|Sroduction afterwards. The system of 
Heuslowe’s company, on the contrary, tended to produce quantity 
rather than quality.* The public was attracted by variety and* 
novdty rather by excellence, and, in order t^t new plays 
might 4)e produced quickly, very imTOrfect revision of old plays 
was allowed to !»«««, and the system of collaboration between three 
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or fpur writers was freely encouraged. For these reasons, ^e may 
feel some confidence that the group of Ichser dramatists who wrote 
for Henslowe during the years covered by his diaiy is representa- 
tive of the body of lesser dramatists writing during those years 
for the London stage. * 

, But, before we fix our attention upon individuii writers whose 
plays have come down to us, two must be noticed which 
affect them as a body. In the first place, because they were 
lesser ^dramatibts, and* because the printing of a play, in those 
days, was an altogether secondary matter to the acting of ii^ 
their work can hardly be said to have surviT\^ The fragments 
that have come down to us are so f(§w and so mutilated that, in 
many cases, we are no{ justified in r^arding them as character- 
istia It is impostible, for instance, to decide whether The 
Tragedy of Hoffman is truly representative of the large dramatic 
, output of Henry Chettle. IVe may feel reasonably sore that no 
important play of Shakespeare has been lost. We cannot be sure 
that the substance of Chettle’s or Monday's work has survived. 
What we havb Qf it may not be in any sense characteristic. The 
second fact that ^as to be reckoned with by the critic of the 
lesser dramatists in Henslowe’s employ is the system of collabora- 
tion under which they wrote. Not the least of the fhscinations of 
the Elizabethan era is that it affords remarkable inufamrswi of a 
collaboration J[)y which two writers of genius stimulate and supple- 
ment each other's powers. But the collaboration which is possible 
b^use the minds of those takin^]^i$ inj&{^iconraonplace is a 
different matter Among lesser writers, collaboration 

tends to s^^ in^viduality and distinction of style, and makes 
confusing and difficult the task of ascrilnng to individual 
i^tets any qualities truly tb^eir own. Moreover, all Elizabethan 
dramatists may be said to have collaborated in a special sense 
wMh their predecessors. Broadly speaking, the Elizabethan drama 
was a process of re-writing and re-constructing old plays. The 
Elizabethan author stood in much closer relation to his ‘origins’ 
and sources than did later English writers. But this, again, tended 
to suppress the individuality of second-rate poets. The lesser 
dramatist does not set his own stamp on the ‘old play’ as Shake* 
speare doea There is no vital connection between King Lear and 
‘ The True OhrtwieU Hirtory <f King Lew Shakespeare’s play is a 
new thing. But, in reading Munday’s HownfaH Bohert, Earie 
tf Hmiington, the question eoptinuaUy suggests itself ithether 
the play is mi^ more than an alteration— an alteration whkdi 
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i^mains at Ibe same artistic and imaginatiye level as the thing 
altered. The coDclusi<m is that the student must not expect 
to distinguish lesser dramatists from each other as greater 
dramatists are disimguished. The attempt to characterise them 
involves the use of a 'critical microscope which ma gnifi^i^ their 
merita * 

At the same time, it must be allowed that the lesser dramatilst 
whose main work belongs to the last years of Elizabeth’s reign 
has an individuality of his own which h^loses after Shakespebre 
and Ben Jonson have impressed their age. A lesser dihinatist, 
however rough, formless and incoherent, is more interesting when 
he is himself, or when he'is the product of the general mind of 
his tim^ than when he is a ‘son’ of Ben Jonson or, palpably, 
a student of some particular aspect of the art of Shakespeare. 
The lesser Jacobean dramatist nearly always derives from some 
acknowledged 'master, and is an eclm as well as an inferior. The 
Elizabethan lesser dramatist, on thtf contrary, does not interest ut 
as an echo, but very much more d^ply as the commonplace com- 
panion of the great master, his surrounding and jjackground. It 
is much more interesting to find in Munday’s 4ohm, a KerU and 
John a Cumber clumsy work on a theme whlth, in Shakespeare’s 
hands, is magically effective than to notice how patiently and even 
skilfully * Dick ’ Brome follows the manner of Jonson. And, there- 
fore, it is duK^pointing to the student that, because of the con- 
ditions under which they respectively worked, much more of 
Brome should be extant than of Munday. 

Henslowe’s diary b^ns to record payments made to authors for 
writing plays at the end of 1597. The entries come to an end, for 
the most part, in 1603. During this time, twenty-seven authors 
are named as com{)oser8 of plays or parts* of plays. The work of 
ten of these is trifiing. Of the renktining geventeen, six are writers 
of force and distinction, not to be reckoned as ‘ lesser.' These are 
Chapman, Dekker, Heywood, Jonson, Middleton, Webster^ We 
may note that, of these six, oidy Chapman refiises to collaborate 
with inferior men ; that none of Jonson’s work done in collabo- 
ration is extant, except’ his additions to Jerowitno', and that 
Middleton and Websteri do not occur in the diary till 1602. 
Eleven writers are left whom we may describe as the main group 
of Elizabethan lesser dramatists. These, in alphabetical order, acp 
Henry Cbettle, John Day, Michael Drayton, RichaM Hatiiwaye, 
William* Hau^ton, Anthony Munday, Henry Porter, William 

1 IPerbaps Maxton, * the new poete,’ ie John Maraton. 
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BanldiiB, Samuel Rowley, Wentworth Smith, Robert Wibon. 
Rowteiy and Smith be^ writing in 1601«; Rankins is mentioned 
only in 1599 and 1601 ; the remaining eight constitute the midn 
group of lesser men who were writing for the Elizabethan stage 
between the end of 1597 and the beginnibg of 1603, 

The comments of Francis Meres, in 1598, upoif> English con- 
tefhporary writers, give us some means of checldng the results of 
an examination of Henslowe’s records. Of Henslowe’s men. Meres 
nafltes, among 'nur best for tragedy,’ Drayton, Chapman, Dekker, 
Jonson f among ‘the best for com^y,' Heywood, Munday, Chap- 
man, Porter, Wilson, Hathwaye, Chettle. From his place in the 
list, we copjecture that Wilson — son of the more fomous Robert 
Wilson, the elder — is the writer for Henslowe. On6 writer. 
Chapman, shares with Shakespeare the honour of occurring in 
both lists. All the writers whom we have noted as doing a 
substantial amount of work for Henslowe’s companies are men- 
tioned by Meres, except Da;^and Haughton. 

In considering the work of these men, upon whose output 
for six years a,^udden light is thrown by Henslowe’s papers, we 
propose to folio# a chronological order so for as may be, and 
to l^n with the olUer men who were practised hands at the date 
when Henslowe’s payments are first recorded. Fortunately, there 
is one whom we may safely look upon as the senior of our groups and 
choose as a natural centre round which the worktof the rest may be 
grouped, or from which it may be derived. This is the come^an 
Anthony Monday, spoken of by Meres as ‘our best piotter,’ per- 
haps because of bis seniority and experience as a hewer and 
trimmer of plays rather than with any reference to his fisculty for 
conducting a plot in the modem sense of the term. Of the lesser 
Elizabethan dramatists, Munday is the most considerable, interest- 
ing and typical In hi% gener&l ‘versatility, his copiousness and 
his qpliance upon himself and upon life for his learning and 
culture, he corresponds, on his own level, to Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson on the heights. His dong life, moreover, of eighty 
years (1553 — 1633) covers the* whole of the Mizabethan and Jaco- 
bean era of dramatic activity. He was bom before Shakespeare ; 
Jonson survived him only by four years. *He was a Londoner, and 
had some experience as an actor before his apprenticeship^ in 1576, 
tp John AUde, stationer and printer. In 1578, he undertook a 
journey to Rome, to see foreign countries and to learn their 
lai^aages, according to his own account; but, also, with'tha less 
creditable object of spying u(k>n English Catholics abroad, and 
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gettilig together materials for popular pamphlets against them on 
his return to England. • After interesting adventures on the way, 
he reached Rome, and was entertained at the English college’ 
so that he came ,to describe himself as ‘sometime the Pope’s 
scholar.’ His experie&ces were detailed in a pamphlet published 
in 1682, withPthe title Romayw lAfe. This was a 

rejoinder to a tract, printed in 1681, in the Catholic interest, l^m 
which we get some interesting lights upon Munday’s early con- 
nection with the stage. He wa^ ‘first a stage player,’ says Ihe 
pamphlet, ‘after’ {Le. afterwards) ‘an apprentice.’ Ch his return 
firom Italy, ‘this scholar did play exten^pore ’ and was ‘hissed from 
his stage,’ ‘Then being thereby discouraged he set forth a ballad 
against t»lays; but yet (0 constant youth) he now again begins to 
ruffle upon the staged’ , 

This is to say that Monday attempted to achieve fame in that 
special department of the Elizabeth^ player’s art of which Robert 
Wilson and Richard Tarltrm* were/the most distinguished orna- 
ments. The extemporising clown not only supplied the humorous 
element of the interlude, but, also, he was frequently called for 
after the play was over, jwhen he performed & jig, accompanied 
by some kind of recitative of his own composing in prose or 
verse. The audience might challenge him to rime on any subject, 
and Tarlton’s facility was so remarkable that ‘Tarletonising is 
used as equiva^ent^to extemporising. There is extant a ‘platt’ or 
programme of the second part of The Seven Deadly Sine, which is 
said to have been the comporition of Tariton ; and, probably, 
such skeleton plays, in which actors were expected to fill in their 
parts extempore, were not uncommon in the early days of the Eliza- 
bethan drama. Tarlton’s successor in the esteem of the public as 
a clown actor was William Kemp. It is easy to see from ‘ Kemp’s 
applauded Merriments of the Men M Gotham,’ which is inserted in 
A Knock to Know a Knave, how inevitably the improvising clewn, 

with his licence to introduce his own additions, was a discordant 

• 

* Consult ‘ A Caveat to the Reader touching* A.M. his discovery/ printed at the 
end of the pamphlet. The interesting theoifr (of. pueti vol. vi, chap, xiv) attributing to 
Munday the anonymous authorship of The Third Blaxt of Retreat from PUiys and 
Theatree (1560) has to meet the^iffloulty that its author declares himself to have 
* bene a great affecter of that vaine art of Plaie-making, insomuch that I have thought 
no time so wd bestowed, as when exercised in the invention of these follies.’ The 
writer of the preface, Arifelo-phile Eutheo, quotes these words and wnflrms them-^ 
*yea, which I ad, as excellent an Autor of these vanities, as who was best.* We must 
revise existing opinion on the subject altogether, if we are to treat Munday as a well 
known ^ter of plays so early as 1580. , • 

^ Ab to Tariton,* cf. ante, vol. iv, p. 360, and/6id., bibl., p. 531. 
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and ^calculalde element in the play, and hindered the develop, 
ment of artistic drama. The extempore down of real genins 
nsnally foiled as an author ; but Robert Wilson vras a remarkable 
exception. His two interludes, The Three qf London, and 

The Three Lords and Three Ladies of LoMon, are specimens of 
bejated interludes modified in the direction of tiMe drama by 
the life and the reality imported into the interlude by the ex- 
tempore actor. It is i^m these interludes that Munday’s work 
demes. • < , 

Mun^yf ballad writing is an important part of his earlier 
career. It put him into contact with the folklose of England, and 
had an appredable infiuence on his hramatic wodc. It was so 
energetic that, by 1592, lie looked upon himself as havhig some 
sort of monopoly of the art. Another of his activities, which was 
not without its infiuence upon the dramatists of the age, was his 
diligent translation of Frenchsromances, such as AmoMs de Oatde 
tmd Palmerin of England. uVhen Ben Jonson satirises him as 
BaUadino, there is a double allusion to his ballad writing and to 
his PaUadinovof England, translated from the French. 

A translation \rom the Italian may be given as the beginning 
of Munday’s work as a dramatist, although it must be borne in 
mind that his authorship is not more than highly probable. This 
is Fedde and Fortumo, The Deceits in Love diseoursed in a 
Comedy of two Italian Gentlemen: transUtted^iwto English, 
printed in 1681'^. This play most have had some vogue, for one of 
the characters, captain C^kstone, is alluded to by Nashe as 
well known in a tract printed in 1696* ; and its infiuence as an 
admirably translated example of Italian comedy must have been 
considerable upon English drama. It is annoying, therefore, that 
the piece, which both Ckfilier and Halliwell-Phillifips saw and quoted, 
has disappeared, and that wd' foost judge of it by Halliwell’s 
meagre extracts’. These present the humorous low life of the play 
rather than the romantic part, which was clearly of the character 
of Shakespeare’s earlier comedie^ in which pairs of lovers are 
fantastically at cross purposes : . 

Lol here the common fsnlt of love, to follow her that fUee, 

And fly from her that makes pursuit wilh loud lamranting oriea 

Fedele loves Yictoria, and she hath him forgot; 

^ Tirtdnia Bkee Fedele best, and he regards her ijot. 

* In StationcHs’ register, 12 November 1584; Arber, voL n, p. 202. 

* Have «p{tb you to Sajfrom Walden. • 

* EMliwell(-PhiUipps), J. O., Thej, Lite^ture the Sixteenth and SeAnteenth 

Centuriee, 1861, No. 2, pp. 18, 12, 24. * 
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Victoria's song at her irindov and Fedele’s in answer are of real 
poetic charm, and Fedele's denunciation of woman’s is 

exactly in the strain, as it is in the metre, of the riming rhetoric 
of Lov^t Loibowf 8 Lost, But the comic scenes are not less 
interesting. Their ^mbination with the romantic intrigue is 
oigani(^ and, in clear strong outlines, the play gives us two 
motives which receive elaborate development in Fngliah drmna. 
Crackstone is the prototype of Bobadill and Tucca and all the 
braggadocios of the Elizabethai) stage-t-but of Falstaff, also* for 
every one is glad of his company : ‘ I have such a wiiQ wonn in my 
head as mdces 4hem all merry.’ And, secondly, the witchcraft 
scenes of the play deserv^ careful notice*. Medusa, the witch, is 
capable of development, either romaiftically and tragically, or 
humorously and by the method, of realism. The witches of Mao- 
heth, as well as the charlatans of Jonson and Brome, may be derived 
from this germ ; but, in the mai^ the witchcraft, in Monday’s 
play, is realistic, in actual connexion with the vigorous low life 
characters. Victoria’s maid Attilia, who is wooed by Pedante and 
Crackstone, and is the confidante and champion of her mistress, is 
put before ns in clear English speech, and, of^conrse, stands at the 
beginning of a long gidlery of fiuniliar creationa She is indis- 
pensable in nearly all ensuing species of the drama. There seems 
to be no blank verse in the pky. Riming alexandrines and four* 
teen-syllabletj^lin^ are generally employed ; but, in Fedele’s speech 
already referred to, spedal seriousness and dignity of style are 
attained by the use of riming ten-syllabled lines in stanzas of tix 
lines^ This might be expected in 1584 ; what is unexpected is 
the idiomatic English vernacular of the translation, which stamps 
Munday as much more than a translator in the ordinary sense. His 
prose translationi do not display any spedal power in transforming 
the original into native Englisfi ;*so thai^the mere style of Fedeh 
amd Fortunio is an argument for its having been translated in 
order to be acted, and for the translator having expected himself 
to be one of the actors. NasbVs allusion makes it highly probable 
that captain Crackstone had .appeared upon the Elizabethan 
staga 

Munday, in 1580* an^ in his earliest published work, is anxious 

• Pnsnmably, HolUwvU sUndes to (baM when be eaye that one eoene ‘might by 
poeeibUi^ have been tl^ genn of one in Macbttk'-, and yet he eeemy to imjdy that %e 
haa not printed Uiia eoene. 

• Pom(aM Biron’a epeeeh. Loot’* Labowr’t Lott, act x, ao. 1. flS— 94. ^ 

• A ruw of BxamfU*, Ae., M80;*p. 71 and 76 of the repnnt u Colher a 

Sotm a Kont amd John a Ouaiber, • 
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to pripcUum himself ' senrant to the Earl of Oxford.' The eatl of 
Oxford's company of players acted in London between 1684 imd 
1687. Meay, therefore, clmms for Munday the authorship of The 
WeakMt goetii to the WcM, a play printed in, 1600, ‘as it hath 
bene sundry times plaide by the right ^honourable Earle of 
Oxpford, Iiord great Ohamberlaine of England Ms serrauts.' 
It is in fovour of this claim that the story of the play is found in 
Rich's Fcvrewdl to tiie MUUary Profession, printed 1681. But 
the play is very* different from fedde and Fort/mio. Its chief 
merit is {he force and fluency of portions of its blank verse, which 
must be later than Tandmrlaine. On the othes hand, there are 
signs of an older style in the play. We Slave frequent passages of 
rime, and, in one place, thd six-lined stanza occurs. The hiiinorons 
scenes are a great advance upon Kemp’s applauded ‘Merriments’ 
already referred to. They are excellent examples of the low 
li,fe comedy that grew out ofothe part of the extempore clown 
in earlier interludes. Bamaw Bunch the ‘ botcher 'S and Sir 
Nicholas the country vicar, are vigorously etched fivm contempo- 
rary English life, and speak a fluent vernacular prose which, in 
one or two places, jecalls Falstaffi Jacob Smelt the Dutchman 
requires a date nearer to 1600 than to 1680, but all this might be 
Munday’s work, and is certainly the work of his fellow craframen. 
Moreover, the general looseness of construction is characteristic 
of ‘our best plotter’; but he cannot have wriften, the sonorous 
blank verse of the historic scenes, or made Emmanuel reproach 
Frederick — 

That from the loathsome mod from whence thou earnest, 

Thou art so bold ont of thy bussard's nest, 

To gaze npon the snn of her perfeotionsi 
Is there no beauty itbat can please yonr eye, t- 
But the dirine and splendant excellence 
Of my beloved dear*‘Odillia*f 

* 

The flrst extant play which is certainly Munday’s is John a 
Kent and John a Ctmber, of which we have a transcript dated 
December 1696. Fleay has very plausibly coqiectnred that this 
is identical with The Wis&nan of West Chester, which was pro- 
duced at the Rose by the Admiral’s men wn 2 December 1694, and 
was very popular. Henslowe mentions thirty-one performances 
wUhin t^e yeara On lines laid down by Greene in Frier Bason 
and Frier Bbngay, it describes the ‘tug for maistree' between 
the two wizards John a Kent and John a Cumber. When the,.play 

I 

I.€, tailor. * 0. 4p. 
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openSf the two heroines, Sidanen and Marian, are preparing a 
strong confection of deadly aconite, which they propose to drink 
with the husbands presently to be forced upon them, the earls of 
Morton and Pembroke, But the romantic side of the story is entirely 
subordinated to the wiles and di^^uisings by which the wizaids 
succeed in ^tting possession of the heroines, first for one 8<^ of 
lovers and then for the other. Finally, by the subtlety of John a 
Kent, Sir GriflSn and lord Powis win their brides. The pow^ of 
the wizards to disguise and transform, ^d the* maskiiy g of the 
'antiques,* make the play a maze of errors not easy to'follow. With 
this main action/ the copiic scenes of ‘Tumop with his Crewe 
of Gloipies and a Minstrell’ are mingled in pleasant confusion. 
'Tumop and his Crew’ are not unwortliy of being mentioned in 
the same breath with Bottom and his mates. Munday’s play is a 
humble variation of the dramatic tjrpe of A Midsummer Night, a 
Dream. But another parallel wim Shakespeare’s work is even 
more interesting. Shrimp, John a/ Kent’s familiar, makes himself 
invisible and, by music in the air, leads his master’s enemies astray 
till they lie down to sleep from weariness. It^thlows light upon 
Shakespeare’s mind and imagination rather Jihan upon Munday’s 
to suppose that Munday’s play gave hints for the character of 
Ariel and the exquisite poetry of The Tempest ; but the earlier 
play, in its brigjitness and sweetness and wholesomeness, was 
worthy of supplying the ground upon which Shgikespeare’s feet 
stood — the point of departure for his mind — ^when he created 
his own masterpiece. 

This play shows that Monday wsSs interested in English folk* 
lore. His next play is a further incursion into the same type of 
drama, which ma;j be looked upon, in some respects, as a variety of 
the chronicle play, and, in othe^^ a vanety of the romantic play 
of which Fedde and FwUmio was a specimen. As in John, a Kemt 
and John a Cvmber, historical characters are brought info the 
play and mixed up with folklore. Munday’s new subject is the 
Robin Hood cycle of legends and ballads, which had been con- 
pected with dramatic representations early in the sixteenth, and 
even in the fifteenth, eeq^nry. It is worth noticing that a line in 
FedeUe and FoHunio, ‘ Robin-goodfeUowe, Hobgoblin, the devil 
and his damV cannot have been a literal translation from the 
Italian. Munday’s treatment of the Robin Hood story ran into 
two parts. Part i, when the plays were printed in 1601, was 

* Quoted by History of Pootry, 1879| vol. iii, p, 60, But fop 

*dam’ we ought probably to read *dame.* • 
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entifled The DmmfiM t^Bdberi, Earie qf HuaUngUm; p«ii u 
was called The Death cf Robert, Earle o^Hunlington; but both 
title-pages describe the earl as ‘called Bolnn Hood of merrie 
Sherwodde.’ It would seem probable thatj^ in< a passage in the 
first play, we have a description of an earlier plajjr, of which 
Mnjulay’s aspires to be a reconstruction. This contained ‘mirthful 
matter full of game ’ and confined itself strictly to die pranks and 
pasdmes of Robin Hood, Maid Marian, Friar Tuck and the othw 
fiuniliar jiersona^ of the Rotra Hood May game. Munday 
prides himsefr upon adding to this the story of ‘noble Robert’s 
wrong' and ‘ his mild forgetting ‘ of ‘tijpacheroits ii\jury.’ Fleay 
thinks that the old play was The Paetortd Comedy of B^nHood 
and LitUe John, written in 1594 It cannot be claimed that the 
attempt to identify Rolun Hood with Robert earl of Huntington, 
and Idaid Marian with the ‘chaste Matilda’ whom king John 
persecuted, is artistically succowful ; the two elements of history 
and folklore are not satisfisctoqfy fused together. On the whole, 
JoJm a Kent and John a Cumber has more artistic unity than The 
Downfall of Rdbe/ff, Earie <f Huniington. But the effort to work 
in the historical el^nent is due to a true artistic instinct and 
aspiration. Munday wishes to raise his subject above force and 
horseplay to a romantic and even tragic level He gropes, also, 
after some sort of organic unity which shall make his play more 
than a series of Jincidents. An effort is made to produce sustained 
blank verse, wUch is moat successfol in the earl of Leicester's 
account of the prowess of Richard I. For a moment, the dramatist 
touches the epic note of the 'history play, when he is fired by the 
thought of the deeds of Richard Cceur de Lion. But, as a whol^ 
the historical side of the play is weak and feebjy conceived. On 
the romantic and imaginative si(^,,it is stronger. When Fitawater 
comes upon the stage seeking ‘the poor man’s patron, Robin Hood,’ 
and tfie life of the greenwood is described, Munday uses the riming 
verse which he seems always to b^dle more easily than blank 
verse, and the result may be called a pleasant and intelligent 
attempt to express the soul oS the old Enjdish Robin Hood story. 
This is the soundest and best part of the j>lay and was deservedly 
popidar. We find in the play {dirases that may have rested in the 
nund of Shakespeare : such are ‘heaven’s glorious canopy,’ ‘made 
the green sea red' and, in the second part, ‘the multitudes of seas 
died red with blood’ ; but a more gmiend infiuence opom Shake- 
speare’s work of Monday’s attempt to idealise an4 dignify” the 
Robin Hood legend may, probaUy, be found in As Tou lake It 
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Munday was paid £6 for the first part of his [day in February 
1698, and its Togae ma^ have prompted Shtdcespeare’s picture of 
the forest ‘where they live like the old Robin Hood of England . . ; 
and fleet the tim& ca|elessly as they did in the golden world.' 
The flrst part of Robin Hood was immediately succeeded by a 
second part, m which Monday was asnsted by Henry Chetljle. 
When the two parts were printed in 1601, The DownfaU was 
Chettle’s revision of Monday’s play for performance at courts at 
the end of 15da This, revision clearly consisted bf the induction 
in which the play is set and the ‘Skeltonical’ rimea'^ The Death 
presents a more ^lifficult ^problem. Up to the death of Rolnn 
Hood, i^ is, in the main, Monday’s work and continues the style 
and tone of Monday’s comlnnation of the* Robin Hood legend with 
a history ; but this occupies lesa than one third of the play, and, 
when Robert is dead, a new play begi^ dealing with the ‘lamentable 
tragedy of chaste Matilda,’ and strilmig a tragic note quite different 
from anything written by Monday. / At the end of The Dowt^faU, 
a second play is promised us, whi(^ is to describe the funeral of 
Richard Coeur de Lion; and this was written jn 1598, but is no 
longer extant It is tempting to suppose that^the opening section 
of The Death was written originally as a part of The Ftmeral of 
Richard Coeur de Lion ; and that Chettle, when he ‘mended’ the 
play for the couri^cut down Monday’s work as much as he could. 

In Henslowe’s diary, Munday is mentioned in ^nnection with 
fifteen or, perhaps, sixteen plays, between December 1697 and 
Decmnber 1602. Of these, only two — The Dawi^all of Robert, 
JEarie of HwaSwigton and The Set ^oA Tennio—oxo ascribed to 
his sole authorship. Munday’s most firequent collaborators are 
Drayton, Chettle, Wilson, Hathwayoand Dekker ; Smith, Middleton 
and Webster are*mentioned as collaborating once. Of the lost 
plays in which Munday had a share, we^now that Tho Funeral 
of Riduxrd Coeur de Lion continued the Rolnn Hood plays, trhile 
Mother Redcap and Valentine e^nd Orton belonged almost certainly 
to the same type of play, which used sources more popular than 
those <ff either the Italian romance or the literary chronicle. 
These plays were founded upon ballads and chap-books and folk- 
lore, They make a elnmsy use of historical motives and romantic 
njotives and generally foil to ftase them successfully with low 
life scmies — ^with fiie ‘crew’ of peasants, or ‘sort’. of artisans^ 
which are often the salt of the play* Sir John Oldeattle is another 
play ^ which^Munday collaborated. The first part of this play hM 
survived It shows a distinct advance towards the ‘history in 
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the Shakespearean sense, and helps us to realise the special 
adbieyement of a genius which, on the one hand, was to 
create the Shakespearean romantic comedy and, on the other, 
the Shakespearean history*. But these plays of Munday, just 
because there is no genius in them, are more easily perceived to 
be^natural developments of the interlude as written by the ^der 
Wilson. In drawing the tree of our drama’s descent, we must 
insert them between Shakespeare and the interludes. 

A p)^y of ekactly the same genre as Monday’s plays is the 
anonymous *Looke ctbout you, printed 1600 ; and it requires some 
notice because, in some respects, it i^ the best specimen of its 
class. We find Robin Hood and ^bert earl of Himtington 
identified in this play as in The Dow^fM and Dea^ But 
Robin is a youth remarkable for«his good looks and the ward of 
prince Richard, afterwards Omur de lion ; his action in the play 
is subordinate. Chronologically, therefore, our play would seem 
to come between John a and The DownfaU. We are in 
exactly the same atmosphere of mixed history and folklore, re- 
corded, probaMy,. in ballads and chap-boo^ Some of the 
amateurish mannei;ism8 of The Downfall, such as the use of 
* too-too,’ and the doubling of words and phrases to obtain emphasis^ 
occur in Looke about you, while the relation to the play of (he 
two tricksters, Skink and the * humorous’ earl of Gloster^ is a 
repetition of tjie use made of the rival wizards in a Kent. 
The earl of Glbster is, perhaps, a reminiscence in the popular mind 
of Robert earl of Gloster, natural son of Henry I and fother-in-Iaw 
of Ranulph earl of Chestet, who is connected with the meagre 
historical element in John a Kent. The historical part of Looke 
about you, deals with the quarrels of the sons of Henry II and is 
exceptionally naive, undignified and clownish. Bkink and Gloster 
are a sort of double ViSce. Skink is tacked on to history as the 
agent who administered the poison to &ir Rosunond. ^e play 
opens by his appearance before pi^liament, where Gloster strikes 
him in the king’s presence. « Gloster is committed to the Fleet 
prison for striking Skink and, after this perfimctory historical 
opening, the real business of the *plea^t comedy’ begins with 
the intricate succession of disguises, personations and tricks by 
which Skink and Gloster deceive and bewilder their pursuers. 
Ihere are regniniscences of The Comedy qf Errors in the play 

^ As to the ftscription of this play to Shakespeare see chap, x aboTe. ^ 

^ He IS called * Bobin ’ once or twice^n the play, which suggests Ihe possibility that, 
at one time, he was Bobin Goodfellow,^ 
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and, Mill more clearly, of. the Falstaff scenes in Hemy IV. Old 
Sir Richard Fanconbridge is a fer-avray echo of Falstaff; there is 
a drawer who answers ‘ anon ’ ; but the glimpses of the inside of 
the Fleet and of London taverns are at first-hand, and bring 
Elizabethan London plkuuintly before us. The stammering runner 
Redcap is a humorous character of real originality, whose tireless 
activity adds delightfully to the bustle and rush of the play, ^e 
should like to claim this play for Munday ; but, in the historical 
scenes and especially in the character prince .John, we have 
a style which cannot be Monday’s* and was, perhaps, Ghettfc’s. It 
is abrupt and exti;g.vagantly emphatic. Monday’s tragical note in 
The DownfaU and The Dikih is smooth, sentimental and lachry- 
mose ; this writer’s is rough, fierce and gloomy. It is very tempting 
to discern in the clumsily boorish^quarrels of Henry’s sons and in 
the fierce rant of prince John early work of Henry Chettle. 

From about 1592, Munday was Ik the city’s service, and pro- 
bably began to write pageants about that date, although his extant* 
pageants date from 1605 to 1616. His historical and antiquarian 
interests brought him the friendship of Stow, andsin 1606, after 
Stow’s death, he was instructed by the corporation to revise the 
Survey of London, which revision was prinfisd in 1618. It is 
probable, therefore, that Munday left off writing for the stage 
about 1603. His earlier career is excellently illustrated by the 
attacks made i^iwhim in the course of the ‘ war of the theatres,’ 
which broke out at the end of the century. liP The Case is 
Altered, Jonson introduces him as Antonio Balladino, the ‘pageant 
poet,’ ‘ when a worse cannot be had,’ %nd makes him describe his 
own style as eminently ‘ wholesome ’ — 

I do Hho as much stele staff, thoug'h 1 say it myself, as any man does 
in that kind I am sure. . . . Why, look you, Sir, I write so plain and keep 
that old decorum that yon must of ilfe«»adty like it. 

As for the new, more elegant play, ‘ the common sort they care 
not for it.’ Tliis, no doubt, was* true. We must not assume that 
the typical Elizabethan cared only *for Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson. There was a large public to whom inferior plays appealed, 
and for whose tastes Heftslowe’s group of writers very largely 
catered. Munday has reason when he declares, ‘an theyil give 
me twenty pounds a^play. I’ll not raise my vein.’ Besides Jonson’s* 
admirable raillery, we have the equally interesting lampoon of 
Mundqy ill Histrio-Mastix, an early allegorical play, revised, pro- 
bably by Marston, in 1599. Th6 sketch of the ‘sort’ of players 

*• U V. CH. XIII. 
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is a. vivid picture of an Elizabethan ‘ company/ scratched hastily 
togetlfer, and not quite clear whose men they are : 

Once in a week new mastera we seek, 

And never can hold together. ^ • 

PMthast, the ‘pageanter’ and writer of ballads, is ihe poet of the 
company, very anxious to show his skill in ‘ extempore ’ riming. 
There is no ‘new luxury or blandishment’ in his style, but ‘plenty 
of old England’s mothers words.’ But the writings of such ‘ballad- 
mongers’ and ‘apprentices,’ says Marston, ‘ best please the vulgar 
sense*.’ ^ • 

It is natural, after considering Monday’s work and personality, 
to proceed to the consideration of Henry Chettle’s dramatic 
activity ; but this implies discussing the tragedy of our group 
of dramatists before we treat of their comedy. Both tragedy 
••and comedy are natural developments from such a play as 
The Downfall', but, on the^ whole, we should expect what is 
actually the case, that the group of plays we have been consider- 
ing would leaHil ^ther to comedy than to tragedy, and that, on 
the whole, the comedies would be better than the tragedies. The 
Death of Robert, Earle of Huntington, Chettle’s play on Matilda’s 
death, is a complete contrast in tone and spirit to the work of 
Monday which preceded it. 

If, from l^e scope of his activities and the length of his life, 
Monday may be placed at the head’ of those lesser Eiizabethau 
dramatists whose work was not strong enough to survive except in 
firagments, we must place dext to him, for mere amount of literary 
output, Henry Chettle, whom Henslowe associates with some fifty 
plays. His personalit;^ can be made out with tolerable clearness. 
He was the son of a London dyer, apprenticed in 1677 to a 
stationer, and of tile comi»ny in 1684. In writing to Thomas 
Nashe, he signs himself ‘ Your old Compositor,’ which means that, 
in 1689 — 90, he set up Nashe’s tr^ts against Marprelate. In 1691, 
he entered into partnership' with two not very reputable stationers, 
William Hoskins and John Danter. They published a good many 
ballads, some of which may have be^n from Chettle’s pen ; and 
some plays — one of Peele’s, one of Lodge’s, a TUm Androtdcm in 
^^1694 and, in 1697, the surreptitious first quarto of Romeo a/nd 
Julia. Only one tract by Chettle himself wm issued by Danter ; 
but, in 1692, Chettle edited Greene Qroateworth of .Wvt, and, 

I 

<1 1. 

^ B. Simpson’B School of Shaketf ere, toI. ii, pp. 21, 31, 83, 33, 40, 51, 62, 67.^ 
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soon ifter, wrote his Kindt Hargt Dreamt, both of them memor- 
able for their reference? to Shakespeare. These fects establisli 
very definitely Chettle’s connection with playwrights and the stage. 
Banter’s presses w^re ^confiscated in 1697 for printing Jem's 
Psalter without authority, and he printed no more ; but it is 
interesting to 'find Munday’s PaUadino of England licensed ^ 
Danter shortly before he was suppressed as a printer. Upon the 
foilure of the printing business, Chettle would seem to have turned 
to the writing of plays for a livelihood. Inil.598, Meres names linn 
among ‘ our best for comedy,’ which is disconcerting, iflasinuch as 
his comedies have* not survived. From Khule Harfs Dreame 
( 1593 ), we can gather that 'the humours of early comedy did nut 
come amfts to him, and, if we may ascribe to him the Welsh scenes 
of Patient Grissill, we have in tl)pm a good example of a rather 
boisterous, though, at the same time^arid, comedy which suits his 
tragic vein^ But Chettle was the mow copious of Ilenslowe’s colla- , 
borators. For about a dozen plays, he alone receives payment, 
and we may suppose that these wer4 his own work. In the early 
months of 1598 , a regular partnersliip was earned on between 
Chettle, Dekker, Drayton and Wilson. In 159 ( 1 | Dekker is most 
frequently Chettle’s collaborator. In 1600, Dliy begins to work 
with him. On two occasions, he collaborates with Jonson. But of 
all his work very little has survived. We have conjectured that 
his tragic style td be detected first in the melodramatic rant of 
prince John in Looke edfotd you. The allusion in*that play to 
the ‘burning crown of red-hot iron,’ with which prince Henry 
threatens to sear Gloster’s brain, is found again in the single play 
extant which is ascribed to Chettle alone — The Tragedy qf 
Hoffman. But, before we discuss this, we must examine 
Chettle’s work in The Death of Robert, Earle of Huntington, 
written in 1598 . The few scenes'iif that drama which bring us to 
the death of Robin Hood are described as a ‘ short play,’ and*the 
audience is asked to have patience while Matilda’s tragedy is 
ended. After three dumb-show^ the story of king John’s pursuit 
of Matilda is taken up, and with ^t is combined the story of the 
starvation of lady Bruce and her little son. The epilogue describes 
this play as ‘ Matilda's stoiy shown in act,’ and ‘rough-hewn out 
by an uncunning hand.’ That is to say, our play is the ‘ old com- 
positor’s’ first tragedy in which he works alone. Hejsucceeds in* 
striking a note of gloom and g^ef which marks the play off very 
clearl^from the tamely cheerful work of Monday. But the style 

i*A8 to PatUta OriMiU, cf. vot vi, chap. a. 
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is 'extremely ‘ uncunning’ and amateurish. Sometimes, it is merely 
jejune and pedestrian, as when Leicester, Surrendering to John, 

humbly begs his Highness to beware 

Of wrong^g innoeenoe as he h^th done. 

At other times, it is almost comically naive and un^gnified, as in 
tige scene where the earl of Oxford tries to persuade queen Elinor 
not to take too seriously the king's infidelities. But the dramatist 
stcuggles manfully to rise above commonplace, and, though he pro- 
duces plainly rant and^ fustian/ there are occasional glimpses of 
dignity and power : as when king John says of his nobles 

Of high heroic sprits be th(>y all; * 
and when he breaks out*to Fitzwater, ? 

Old brands of malio^ in thy bosom rest. 

Moreover, Chettie has the couception in his mind of an atmosphere 
,of horror and grief as necewary to tragedy. But the elaborate 
account of the starving of lady Bruce and her boy is a clumsy 
failure, more painful to the reader because he must recall Dante’s 
canto on UgoKuo’s death. Only in one place, where lord Bruce 
shows his murdered mother to the nobles, does the rant approach 
poetic force and suggest to us the style which gives some merit to 
The Tragedy of Hoffnum. If Chettie copies any master in 
Matilda’s tragedy, it is Marlowe in his most infiated vein; in 
one or two places, the infiuence of Shakespeat e’s II is, 

perhaps, to be detected. 

Could we be certain that the second play in the Ttvo Lament- 
able Tragedies is Chettle’s work, we should have an interesting 
example of the development of his tragic manner. If we may take 
Henslowe’s writers as representative of the lesser dramatists and, 
therefore, as refiecting'the dramatic tastes anil capacities of the 
less cultured patrons of<)he dralna, we peraeive that, just at the end 
of the sixteenth century, a definite taste for tragedy was setting in. 
In 1698 and 1599, we find in llenslowe’s lists a series of plays which 
were domestic tragedies founded upon actual murders as they were 
recorded in the ballads and pauiphlets of the day. It was natural 
that, if plays were being made out of folklore ballads upon 
Robin Hood and other national heroes, mythical or historical, the 
murder ballad should be seized upon for stage purposes, and such a' 
^lse could nqt but convey into serious drama a new strain of realism 
and vitality. Tragedy would thus be prevented from losing itself 
in the imaginative incoherencjB of the ‘ revenge ' plays which'-Kyd’s 
genius, catching fire from Sepeca, had brought into 'vogue. Arden 
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qf printed in 1692, proves that the possibilities of 

domestic tragedy had been perceived before Henslowe’s day— 
perhaps even as early as 1578/9, when The Creweltie of a Step- 
mother and Mwrdearouf myehaeU are mentioned in the accounts 
of the revels'. In 1598 and 1599, Henslowe’s collaborators pro- 
duced two i»rt8 of Black Bateman of the North, Cox pf 
CoUumpton, The Stepmothers Tragedy and Page of Plymouth, 
aU of which have been plausibly classed as ‘murder’ pl^ 
About the same date, if not earliey, the extant Wctming fo^Faire 
Women must have been written, a play composed witif more pains 
than Henslowe’s writers uf|ually bestowed upon their prodnctiona 
The author had no dramatic or poetic genius ; but his play is a 
transcript from the daily life of the people It neither exaggerates 
nor idealises ; it makes no eifort*to be tragic or comic, but is so 
steeped in English lower class sentiment and feeling that it will 
always possess interest and value. ’In 1599, Day and Haughtoi^ 
collaborated for Henslowe in Thomas Merry, or Beech s Tragedy. 
The murder of Robert Beech by Thomas Merry took place in 
Ijondon in 1594, and was duly recorded in a pilniphlet and in 
ballads. Ttiis murder is the subject of the first of the two murders 
commemorated in Two Lamentable Tragedies, printed as by 
Rob. Yarington in 16U1. The second murder is an Italian version 
of the story of the babes in the wood. Now, when we look at 
Chettle’s worh^ iof Henslowe, at the end of 1699, we find him at 
work upon a certain Orphan's Tragedy, for which, in November, 
he receives two payments of lOs. Much later, in September 1601, 
he receives another 10s. for the same [fiay. Moreover, in January 
1600, a payment of £2 is made to John Day in earnest of The 
Italian Tragedy. It is a plausible explanation of these entries 
that Chettle wrote*the main part of The (Bphan’s Tragedy, being 
helped by Day, and that, in 1601* Hb was again employed to throw 
into a single play Day and Haughton’s Thomas Merry and*Day 
and Ohettle’s Orphan’s Tragedy. Ho had done similar work in 
the case of tlie Robin Hood plays ; The Death of Robert, Earle of 
Huntington is just as clumsy and mechanical an amalgamation as 
Two Lamentable Tragedies. This view supposes that Robert 
Yarington is a pseudonym, or that he merely prepared Chettle’s 
work for the press. Chettle’s style is to be looked for mainly in 
the second of the Two Lamentable Tragedies, whiqji represent* 
The Orpljoais Tragedy, otherwise called The Italian Tragedy, of 
Henslbwe’s diary. In these sceijes, ye find repeated with greater 

^ Gf., SB to the development of English dogneetic drama, vol. vi, chap, iv* 
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force and more concentration those qualities which we have'noted 
in Ghettle’s part of The Death of BoheH, EarU of HwatingUm. 
But Marlowe is more obviously and definitely imitated. The rant 
of the incredible villain Ithamore, the £Eun|liaE of Barabas in The 
Jeno of MaUct, is almost copied by the first murderer^ whose 
cj^aracter is sketched with a Wrible intense vigour which is the 
aim and goal of Chettle’s art. But there are, also, echoes of the 
style of Shakespeare’s Richard II, and of the peculiar note of 
exquisite self-pity to which tl^e deposed king gives perfect ex- 
pression. ^he second of the Tvoo LammUMe Tragedies may, 
very plausibly, be set down as Ghettl^s work ^ but the first play 
is quite different in character. In parts, it is extraordinarily bald 
and pedestrian in its r^lism, taking out of prose pamphlets all 
that is trivial and brutal withi unintelligent accuracy. On the 
whole, it lacks the emotional and imaginative vehemence of the 
^Chettle drama. Is this theWgic style of Haughton after Day’s 
work has been stripped away ? It is noticeable that the inartistic 
faithfulness of the realism which we find here follows the method 
of the writer of A tmmingfor Faire Women, which play must be 
supposed to have prompted the writing of Thomas Merry and, 
probably, of Chettle’s play also. But there are occasional intru- 
sions into the Merry play of Chettle’s heightened emotionalism, 
due, probably, to his revision as amalgamator ; and the induction 
and chorus scenes suggested by similar scefies jn A warning 
for Faire W3men, are, probably, also by Chettle. These are more 
nearly passionate and tragic than those in A warning, where the 
reader is mainly interested Cn the faithful description of the actual 
figures of Comedy and Tragedy, with drum, bagpipes and other 
stage properties. As personifications, they are wooden and lifeless, 
while Chettle’s Homicide, Avarice and Troth have in them some 
breath of life and imagination. '■Ih every way, then, Chettle’s power 
impioves and develops in the Two Lamewtahk Tragedies. His 
style gains in compression, and there are fewer lapses into rough- 
ness and banality ; and, as reviser, he shows more judgment and 
neatness in joining together his l^wo plays than he did in the case of 
the Robin Hood plays. At the same time, it must be granted that 
these revisions and amalgamations are*^ not in any sense fusions ; 
the two plots are merely tied together wilhont any true coherence ' 
vn a manner essentially inartislic. « 

The Tragedy qf Hoffman, or A Revenge for a Father survives 
in an edition of 1631. Unfortunately, the text is much corrupted. 

‘ BnUen’g Old £pgli$k Play$, toI. it, p. 48. * 
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The *play is one of revenge and murder of the type first made 
popular by Kyd ; but it bas none of Kyd’s fiuency and lucidity. It 
follow very naturally upon the plays we have just been con- 
sidering. It is writtep with a concentration and energy of lan- 
guage and metre, lapsing continually into obscurity, which 
approximate to the stabbing ferocity of style conspicuous in ^le 
work of Marston and Tourneur. The dramatist’s power of creat- 
ing a tra^c atmosphere, already noted in Chettle’s treatment of 
Matilda’s story, is matured in Hoffman. dSis imagination coUects 
and groups together a succession of scenes which ar^consistently 
gloomy and horrible. It ^s worth noticing that Henslowe men- 
tions Chettle twice in 1602 as collaborating with Webster. 
Hoffman was composed at the end of 16*02; so Chettle may have 
stimulated the genius of Webster and himself received some in- 
spiration from that ^at tragediaii|^ Hoffman is a second part, 
probably of The Demish Tragedy wmch Henslowe mentions earlier 
in 1602. When the play begins, the hero, Hoffinan, is discovered 
lurking in a cave on the sea-shore with his father’s skeleton. The 
father, admiral Hoffinan, has been executed as it pirate by the 
duke of Lunenburg, who destroyed him by fastening a burning 
crown of red-hot iron on his temples. The duke’s son, Otho, is 
conveniently shipwrecked near Hofiinan’s cave, and l)ecomes his 
first victim. Ho^an, by the help of Lorrique, Otho’s valet, per- 
sonates Otho pnd* continues his riot of revenge witii considerable 
ingenuity and entire success, until he falls in love with Otho’s 
mother and, in consequence of this weakness, is entrapped and 
himself perishes by the torture of thft burning crown. There are 
many correspondences between this play and Handet, but no real 
similarity. Shakesx)eare is human and sympathetic in a species of 
art which Chettle^makes inhuman and almbst insana Hoffinan, the 
revenge-mad hero of Chettle’s traftedy, iefa special development of 
Marlowe’s tragic type ; but Chettle is without Marlowe’s 8e6sc of 
the beautiful Marlowe’s type is hardened and coarsened. Chettle, 
however, by the time he uTOte Hoffmem, bad improved upon 
the workmanship of MatiMa'e Tragedy, and his coarse but 
powerful melodrama was^ appreciated, probably, by a largo public. 
Chettle died before 1606. In that year, his friend I)ekker repre- 
sents him as joining the poets in Elysium — Chaucer, Spenser, 
Marlowe and the fest ; ‘in comes Chettle sweating ajid blowing by 
reason pf his fatness.’ If Dekker felt that the ‘old compositor’ 
belohged to the company of.whi^h Marlowe, Oreene and Peele 
were notable* members, we need not doubt that he had reason for 
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hi» judgment, and that Ohettle’s capacity is inadequately repre- 
sented in what has survived of his work.* Chettle was never so 
well to do as Munday. He belongs to the needy band of poets who 
were dependent upon Henslowe for loans ^and were occasionally 
rescued from prison by his help. Ben Jonson looked upon such 
dependents as ‘ base fellows ’ ; but we must beware 0 / exaggerating 
their degradation. The A^rriters of Elizabeth’s reign, high and low, 
rich and poor, great and small, were very close to each other. 
Chettle’|i Mourhing GtSrment, .written to commemorate queen 
Elizabeth’s ^eath, is excellent prose, and contains descriptions of 
contemporary poets m verse, which ar^ as melodious as they are 
judicious. The whole piece is eminently respectable and shows 
considerable literary culture. It is Chettle in court dress. No 
doubt, like Shakespeare, he wopld consider such a composition 
more truly an ‘heire of his uivention’ than his not altogether 
reputable plays. ^ 

We have seen reason to think that, in the Two LcnnentaMe 
Tragedies, a glimpse is given* us of the tragic style of William 
Haughton. TKs writer, when he first appears in Henslowe’s 
diary, is called ‘ Vonge Harton,’ and we may suppose, therefore, 
that he belonged to & group of younger men than are represented 
by Munday and Chettle. Like Richard Hathwaye, he is known to 
us only from Henslowe’s notices, where he appears most frequently 
in collaboration with John Day ; but some six pldys ^re referred to 
his sole authorship. One of these, A Wommi will have her WiU, 
was entered on the Stationers’ register in August 1601, but the 
first extant edition was printed in 1616 as English-Men For my 
Money. For another extant play, printed in 1662 as Grim The 
CoUier o/Groyden ; Or, The DevU and his Dame : With The Devil 
and Saint Dunston, Hdhslowe made a payment to Haughton in 
1600. Both these playi^ like \j6oke ahout you, were originally 
named firom a proverb or pithy phrase which is used with more or 
less frequency in the play ; but, if we may take them as ovamplfta of 
Haughton’s comedy, they represent him at the be^nnmg and the 
end of his development. The Devfl a/nd Ms Dame belongs in all its 
characteristics to the sixteenth century^ when a clear species of 
comedy had not yet been evolved. A Wonum wUl have her WM, on 
the contrary, is regular comedy, with all the characteristics of the 
eflkrlier interlqde, or earlier chronicle history, definitely din car d ed . 
The DevU ernd Me Dame is of the same type as the extant Munday 
plays, although the claim may ]|pe urged that it exhibits more Con- 
structive ability in grafting upon a quasi-historical ground a comic 
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plot^ which shnodt 8(|iicezc8 out of existonco an earlier element of 
confosed folklore and history. Morgan, earl of London, and Lacy, 
earl bf Kent, are colourlees hiatorical characters. Robin Goodfellow 
is introduced from English folklore. The comic scenes introducing 
Orim the collier. Clack the miller and Joan, are good examples of 
the comedy which was developed from the improvisations *of 
clowns like Kemp and Tarlton. But these femiliar elements are 
mixed with others which, perhaps, are Hanghton's. The pjay 
opens with a prologue from St Qunstan,*who, ‘oh a sui^en,' is 
‘ o’ercome with sleep,’ and dreams that he sees Plu^ and three 
other ‘judges of black he^ ’ sitting as ‘justice-benchers ’ 

To hear th’ arraignment of Halbecco’ti ghost 
— the Malbecco of the ninth and tenth ^ntos of the third book 
of Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Malbecco urges that his wife is 
to blame for his suicide, and the judgp decide that Belphegor shall 
be sent among men to discover whether the many tales ‘of meiv 
made miserable by marriage ’ have any truth in them. Thus, the 
real subject of the play is introduced, St Duustan wakes up and 
we proceed, with him as chorus, to watch the fortAncs of the too 
much married fiend. The conception of a sinj^Ie comic idea domi- 
nating and unifying a succession of incidents is i-calised in this 
play as it never is by Monday or even by the anonymous author 
of Loohe abotit you. In 1576, we hear of The Historic of the 
Collier, which ^a/ have been the original upon wlijph Haughton 
worked. His play, in itself, is a good specimen of lesser Elizabethan 
drama; but it is also interesting as a link between the early 
amorphous type of play and the later domedy of manners, of which 
his second extant play, A Woman will have her WiU, is a notable 
example. 

This play, in its general style, savours so fully of the seven- 
teenth century that we are inclined t<f wonder whetlier any 
revision of it took place before 1616, the date of the firsf ex- 
tant edition. There is no mar^ of any such revision in the play 
as we have it. A London merchant, whoso rather unamiable 
characteristics are excused by his supposed Portuguese extrac- 
tion, has three daughter^ whom he wishes to marry to three 
foreigners, a Frenchman, an Italian and a Dutchman. T^he comedy 
describes how the three girls, with the help of their three English 
lovers, succeed in ohtwitting the father and the three foreigner^ 
There is ^ brisk succession and variety of comic incident ; but the 
incident is not managed so cleijerly, or neatly as to justify us in 
classing the play as a comedy of intrigue. Nevertheless this is the 
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staff oat of which the genius of a Jonsoh conld prodora his 
comedies of intrigue and manners, and Which holds us back from 
regarding his work as so absolutely original as he thought it ‘ The 
three foreigners, each speaking a special Twiety of broken English, 
seem, today, stupid and tedious ; bat the minute picture of the 
lafies of the old city of London, in which, for a night, the charac- 
ters play hide and seek, and the homely and lively reproduction 
of, citizen life, are full of movement and naturalness, and give 
the pl^^y a^ atl>ractiveitess of i^s own. The characters have no 
romantic charm ; the daughters and their lovers lack refinement 
of both manners and morals. Haugl^nn has 4)een claimed as a 
university man, and his writing implies some culture but his 
purposes are somewhat blunted by his personages. The serving 
man, Frisco, who is nearest of alt the characters to the early clown 
type of humour, is the fullest tvnd heartiest personality in the piece. 
.The interest of the play, if we may date it in substance before 
1600, lies in its being a comedy of mingled intrigue and manners, 
without any archaic intermixture, written unaffectedly and easily, 
alongside the * romantic comedy of Shakespeare and, perhaps, 
before the humorous comedy of Jonson. 

In this respect, A W<ma% wiU have her WiU resembles 
another extant comedy, which it is surprising to find in 
existence before 1600. Henry Porter’s first work for Henslowe 
is dated Ma^ 1598, and, in about eleven months- he took part 
in five plays, producing three alone, and cooperating in the 
others with ChetUe and Jonson. Of these, there is extant only 
The two angry women qf* AMngton, of which there were two 
editions in 1599. The most probable interpretation of Henslowe’s 
entries is that this play was the Love Prevented of 1698. But 
Porter had probably served a short apprenticeship as a dramatist, 
since we have record bf a piiyment to him of £6 in December 
1596*. It would, indeed, be hard to believe that he wrote The two 
angry women of AhingUm as his first piece of dramatic work. It 
is a comedy of such full-blooded gusto and such strength and 
decision of style that it lifts its author out of the ranks of lesser 
dramatists. ‘ Abington ’ is the village of ^bingdon near Oxford, and 
the play is a strong and sturdy picture of rural life ; it smacks of, 
the soil, and has in it something of the vigour and virility which 
Stamp JonsQu’s best work. The two angry mothers of the play are 
not altogether pleasing characters, but they are alive and- life-like; 
and the husbands are delineated firmly and naturally, withoftt any 
frimbling or exaggeration. iThe daughter Mall, no doubt, is an 
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‘animal’; she is without the romantic charm of Juliet, but is an 
honest English lass fo^ all that, living and breathing as Rubens 
might have painted her. The life in the writing of the play is 
what makes it remarliable. It does not smell of the lamp. The 
author has a^native power of imparting substance and vitality to 
his characters, and he would have gone for if he had continuedbto 
write. The merit of Porter’s play has caused the suggestion that it 
is to be identified with The Com^y of Humours of May 1697, Jind 
that he su^ested to Jonson his theories df ‘humours^ in tfie com- 
position of comedy ; but there is clear evidence that the latter play 
is Chapman’s Hwtuierous ^dayes Myrth. Nevertheless, Jonson’s 
stimulus from such work as Porter’s need not be doubted. He 
collaborated with Porter in Hot Anger soon Cold in 1698, and 
produced his Every Mmi in His Humour in the same year — in 
which play it is not so much tholtheory of 'humours’ that is 
remarkable as the sober forceful painting of English life and 
character. Ben Jonson was not so^isolatcd as he supposed. Just 
as we can perceive a background to Shakespeare’s genius in the 
work of Munday and Chettle, so the comedies of tfie younger men 
among otir lesser dramatists — such men as I^aughton and Porter 
— prove that Jonson’s art was in the air when he began to write ; 
and from Porter he need not have disdained to leant. 

We reach now the lesser dramatists whose work was too insig- 
nificant to suqyivei Five of Henslowe’s writers hav^one play each 
credited to tlieir sole authorship with a considerable amount of 
work done in partnership. But, of this work, almost nothing is ex- 
tant. Richard Hathwaye appears in llenslowe’s diary from 1597 to 
1(503. The first play by him noted in the diary is King Arthur, 
the only play in which he has no collaborator. It can hardly have 
been his first wefi'k. Perliaps he was growing out of fashion ; 
he is mentioned by Meres as a ve^ran. ©f the seventeen plays in 
which he collaborated, only the first part of Sir John Old^sUe 
has survived. This play conttyns, also, the only extant work of 
Robert Wilson, who collaborated in sixteen plays, and has one 
ascribed to his sole authorship. •W. W. Gieg suggests that he is 
mentioned by Meres bectyise his main activity was in 1698 and, 
therefore, his name was specially before the public when Meres 
wrote. Wentworth Smith is the third writer with one play to his 
name. He collaborated in fourteen others, of which* not one has 
survived. But> apparently, he began dramatic work in 1601, and 
May, 'very possibly, be the Wentjvorth Smith whose play The 
Hector of Germaine was acted about 1613 and printed in 1616. 
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It is to be feared that Michael Drayton's dramatic work,*also, 
must 'be conjectured to have lacked the*force and personal im- 
pi'ess by which plays were kept alive. Let us consider what 
Henslowe’s records say of him. He, again, has but a single play to 
his sole credit, and t)^ has perished. He takes pi^ in twenty- 
thfee plajrs, of which but one, the first part of Sir John Oldcmtk, 
is extant Drayton, alone among Henslowe’s writers, regarded 
the writing of plays as discreditable ; and this fiset suggested to 
Fleay tbe theoi^ that Ris playa. could be safely appropriated by 
unprincipled printers, but that, as the printer could not use 
Drayton’s name, Shakespeare’s nametor initials appear on the 
title-pages of plays really by Drayton. This theory assigi^ to him 
CronmeU, The London ProdigaU, The Merry DeviM of Edmon- 
ton, A Yorkshire Tragedy and«^r Thomas More. It is added 
that a great unevenness of activity is noticeable in the record 
pf Drayton’s work for Henslowe, and that, therefore, he could 
very well have written for ot^er companies. The obvious weak 
point of this theory is that unprincipled printers stole none of 
the plays which l^rayton wrote for Henslowe’s company. If, in 
these plays, there vras work of the rank of A Yorkshire Tragedy 
or The Merry DeviU of Edmonton, it is reasonable to suppose that 
they would not have been let die. Drayton’s genius, moreover, as 
we know it apart from his unknown plays, was essentially un- 
dramatic, an^ in competition with writora liker Dekker and 
Chettle, we should expect it to fail to assert itself. In spite, there- 
fore, of the deference due to Fleay, we must reluctantly include 
Drayton among the dramati&ts whose work could not live\ 

John Day is represented by Henslowe as beginning work in 
1598, receiving payment once only as sole author, and collaborat- 
ing in twenty-one playa Of all this work, we''have left only the 
first part of TAe Blindt Beggair qf Bedntd Green — for we have 
supposed that all Day’s work was cut out ruthlessly from Two 
Lamentable Tragedies. 'The hapty vehement copious writing 
which formed a large part of the partnership plays of Henslowe’s 
writers swamped the delicate and slowly flowing fountain of Day’s 
art The Blind Beggar of Bednod Green is a confused, hastily- 
written play, plotted on Monday’s model, and taking its story and 
hue from the ballad-lore of the day, but not so pleasant and sweet 
& Monday would have made it It may, probably, be taken as a 
specimen of Chettle’s comedy, and gave no scope to Day’s special 
gifts. Day’s best work, The F^Hament of Bees, dates ^m1640, 

' Gompaie Child, fi., in vol. it, chap, x, p. 188. 
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and Ifl vitally connected in style and excellence with lhat tanM 
group of extant plays •by Day which began in 1606 after Iring 
James’s accession. We shall, therefore, treat Day’s main work 
as Jacobean ; as qh Elizabethan, he cannot be shown to have 
achieved success. 

Samuel lAwley wrote comparatively little for Henslowe. ^e 
was a player in the Admiral’s company, and begins to receive pay- 
ments as a playwright in 1601. He apparently showed capacity, 
for, in 1602, he received £7 for a nlay called Joshua, not extant, 
as well as £4 for additions to Doctor Paustus, wriflten % con- 
junction with Birde. But we must not judge him by his 
attempts to introduce into Marlowe’s masterpiece some comic relief 
which w^uld help the play with the groundlings. Comic scenes of 
this nature were insisted upon by popular audiences, and it was pro- 
bably this childish weakness which forced Shakespeare’s imagina- 
tion to that high flight which succeeded in harmonising these 
comic scenes with tragedy in Handel, King Lear and Macbeth. 
liowley’s capacity must be judged % When you see me. You know 
me. Or the famous Chronicle Historic of Icings Henry VIII, 
acted in May 1603. In all respects, the play like the Munday 
plays discussed above, with this important ^Iference, that it is 
more definitely a ‘ history ’ than are these plays. It leaves the 
region of folklore and chap-book and ballad, and attempts to 
di-amatise actijpl History. This it does more clearly ^nd efiectively 
than Sir John OldcasUe, where the main character is dealt 
with as a popular ftivourite and not historically. Rowley’s play is 
of great interest as the forerunner of Henry VIII \ but, in 
itself, it has merits. There is force and movement in the verse, 
and Wolsey’s character, as an embodiment of pride and ambition, is 
presented with dedlsion. The soliloquy in vfliich he states his inten- 
tion ‘ To dig for glory in the heaAs^f men/* is the germ of his great 
speeches in the later play. But the scenes in which Will Sonfiners 
appears carry us back to the days when the leading clown was 
allowed to display his comic talents regardless of the progress of the 
play ; and the element of popular, tale and story is given full scope 
in the night rambles of Henry VIII, while the naive indelicacy of 
the jokes at the end of the play is not to be paralleled in Munday s 
work. We cannot, therefore, claim that Rowley has produced a 
'history ’ in Shakespeare’s style, although, in this play, he may tte 
said to htive worked in that direction. There is extant, also. The 
Holle Souldier, printed in 1634^ as ‘^written by S. R.’ It is an in- 
teresting play^ containing work by pay which he uses over again 
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in his PdrUament of Bees, and it probably had been woVked 
over by Dckker. Rowley, very possibly, wrote a large part of the 
original play, and it adds to the impression of his talebt produced 
by When you $ee me, You hum me, ^ , 

The Elizabethan drama was essentially popular. The lesser 
Eljjsabethan drama was popular in a double sense, hs being that 
large part of the total output which appealed to the tastes 
of those who were not capable of rising to the imaginative 
and in^llectual standards of ^hakespeare and Jonson. But, 
if there w^ a lesser drama which was too popular to be 
artistic in the high sense, there was, ^so, a l^^r drama which 
failed of the first rank because it was not popular enough ; because 
it was pedantic and learned, and tied to classical methods and 
traditions. In France, this dram^which imitated Seneca, dominated 
the stage, and, through the Fi^ench poet Robert Gamier, it oxer* 
qised a fruitful influence upon a coterie of distinguished literary 
people in England. In 1590 , lady Pembroke translated Garaier’s 
Mare-Antoine into scholarly ^English blank verse, using lyrical 
measures for thb choruses and reaching, in this part of her work, 
a high level of excellence. Daniel’s Gkopatra, printed in 1594 , 
was a sequel to lady Pembroke’s play, and his PMlotas was a 
second study in the same style. Both plays arc meritorious and 
may be read with pleasure. Thomas Kyd, also, at a date which 
is uncertain, but under lady Pembroke’s infllience, translated 
Gander’s ComSie. The extant play is dated 1594 . But in touch 
with this circle of poets was a genius of very singular and rare 
quality, Fulke Greville, born 1554 , who produced two plays which 
were probably written in the main before the end of the century — 
Mttstapha, printed 1609 , and Alaham, which was not printed till 
after lord Brooke’s death'. While Greville imitates the Senecan 
model, he largely discard? what* whs characteristic of Seneca, and 
evolvt» for himself a drama that is Greek in its intensity and 
severity of outline, but peculiar to itself in its selection of dramatic 
types and character from thq world of politics and statesmanship. 
His two plays, which are planned, on the same lines, am attempts 

to trace out the high waiea of ambitious gojrernonrs and to show in the 
praotioe that the more audacity advantage and good success such Soveraign- 
ties have, the more they hasten to theire own desolation and mine 2. 

He tells us that his mind has been fixed more 'Vipon the images of 
Life than the images of Wit,’ and that he writes for ' those only 
that are weather-beaten in th^ seq of this world.’ But he has a 

^ Compare ante, vol. iv, ohap. ix. ^ Works (Grosart), vol. nr, pp. 222 — 3. 
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comoland of concentrated and often highly imagina tive phrases, 
such as: ‘Despair hath* bloody heels’; ‘Confusion is the justice 
of the devil’; ‘Sickness mows down desire*; ‘A king’s just 
favourite is truth ‘F^w mean ill in vain.’ In his choruses, his 
verse, occasionally, reaches a gnomic weight and solemnity, which 
rivals Milton’l Samson Agonistes. His speculation, by its mere 
intensity, is essentially poetical. The originality of his work 
comes clear when we compare it with the dull though able con- 
temporary Monarchick Tragedies of Sir Williain Alexander, 
afterwards earl of Stirling. Greville is the seer -^r Hebrew 
prophet of the Elizabethan dramatists, and, therefore, he is a 
solitary figure. Although a practical politician of large ex- 
periencef he was yet able to view politics sUb spsde aetemUatis and 
to declare his convictions with extraordinary sincerity in his two 
plays. 
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SOME*PODmCAL AND SOCIaL ASPECTS OF THE LATER 
ELIZABETHAN AND EARLIEI^ STEWART PERIOD. 

The present survey of English dramatic literature before the 
civil war has now been carried^to a midway point where it may 
be permissible to pause in orc|er to glance mpidly at some political 
and social aspects of a period which, in the history of English 
drama, may be said to have reached its height with the completion 
of Shakespeare’s creative career. Tlie later years of Elissabeth’s 
reign, and the earlier part of her successor’s, beyond which it is not 
proposed, except hi some occasional remarks, to extend the range 
of this chapter, coilstituted an age of singularly marked charac- 
teristics in English political and social life. It was a period of high 
aspirations, of much turbulence and unrest, of deeds mighty in 
themselves and mightier in their results, and of«uumberless minor 
changes in tlKi conditions of things, which, as it Were, break the 
light in which the great achievements of the time display them- 
selves to posterity. It was an age, too, of strong individualities, 
of men and women moved by their passions and their interests to 
think, speak and act without veiling their thoughts, words and 
deeds ; eigoying life to»the full and not afi'aidtof death ; ardent, 
revengeful, remorselessirit wa?, '^in a word, the height of the 
English phase of the renascence. Some of these phenomena are 
mirrored with more or less distinctness in the great stream of 
dramatic production of which the f^resent volume and its successor 
seek to describe the course ; of others, though but dimly or inter- 
mittently reflected on the same surface, the presence is not to be 
ignored. What little can be said of ^y of them in this place 
may, at all events, serve to suggest closer and deeper research in 
fields of enquiry inexhaustible alike in their variety and in their 
special inter^ for students of the English drama. 

Queen Elizabeth, we remember, had sat on the throne d^pring 
seventeen or eighteen eventful years before the first theatre was 
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erects in her capital ; the passing of the ordinance of the lords 
and commons which pu^ a stop to the performance of any stage- 
play was, within a few weeks, followed by the actual outbreak of 
the great civil war. l|png before her decease, the person of the 
English queen who had ‘swum to the throne through a sea of 
sorrow’ had bbcome, in very truth, the incarnation of the nation’s* 
highest hopes ; twoscore years had not gone by after Elizabetfi's 
death when the English parliament levied against the king an army 
‘ in defence of’ him and itself. In the lash decade of the sixteenth 
century, England, whose foes, a generation earlier, haf judged her 
easy to conquer ‘because she wanted armor,’ had successfully 
defied the Catholic reaction and the.wonld-bc world-monarchy of 
Spain ; towards the middle of the seventeenth, the great war 
which had swallowed up all other European wars came to a close 
without England so much as claimyig a voice in the settlement 
Side by side with the series of events and transactions which 
prepared or marked these tremendous ehanges, the history 0 / 
English drama and of English dftimatic literature — thitherto a 
gradual growth, whether in the highways of popular life or in the 
tranquil habitations of scholars and their pupilt— pursued its now 
self-assertive course. Those would err whdf in this or in any 
other instance, should look for a perfect or precise correspondence 
between a particular chapter of a nation’s literary histoiy and 
contemporary natianal affairs directly connected with the condition 
of its govemno^nt and with its action as a state. Bitl it is not the 
less certain that, in a national life in which an intensification of 
impetus and a concentration of purposes have declared themselves 
as they had in Elizabethan England, it becomes impossible for 
any sphere of literary activity — least of all one which, like the 
drama, directly appeals to popular sympathies and expressed 
approval — ^to remain in isolatioA 4rom the rest 

Thus (to follow tlie rough division already indicated), during 
the earlier half of Elizabeth’s reign, while English literature could 
not be said to difier largely, in fts geqeral character, from that of 
the preceding generation, the drama, still moving slowly onward 
in more or less tentative forms, was only gradually finding its way 
into English literaturu at dll. When, in 1581, Sir Philip Sidney, 
president of his own small Areopagus, composed An Apohgie for 
Poetrie, in which h^ bestowed praise on a very restricted numbeu 
of English poet^ he had very little to say in the way ol commenda- 
tion q)f r^nt labours in the field of the drama ; and, though 
among £inglish*tragedies he polifely Singled out Gorbodve for both 

*. h. V. CH. XIV. 22 
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compliment and criticism, he was more at his ease in cendhring 
the ' naughtie Play-makers and Stage-Keepers ’ who had brought 
English comic pieces into disrepute. But the creative literary 
impulse attested by Sidney’s immortal k’eatise was awakening 
the literary sense of a much wider public than that to which 
its appeal, at any point of time in his short life, could have 
been consciously addressed ; and it had already given rise to a 
dramatic productivity which he could not foresee, but which had 
reached a considerable height at the time of his death. Thus, in 
this even inore notably than in other spheres of the national 
literature, the process of growth was, gradual,; but, in the end, 
the shell was rapidly burst, and the new life issued forth into the 
vigour of freedom abottt the very time when the England of 
Elizabeth became conscious of its advance to a knowledge of its 
political purposes and of itsn means for accomplishing them. 

In the history of English dramatic literature, the last decade 
but one of the sixteenth century covers the literary beginnings of 
neewly all the poets of high original power whose activity as play- 
wrights begantbefore Shakespeare’s, and, possibly, some tentative 
dramatic efforts i'a which Shakespeare himself had a hand. In 
the last decade oP the century, several of those whom, by an 
inaccurate use of the term, it was long customary to describe as 
‘Shakespeare’s predecessors,’ had passed away; when the new 
century opened, he was at the height of his creative energy, and 
the number of plays by him that had been acted amounted to 
more than half of the total afterwards included in the Shakes- 
pearean canon. Within the same ten years, some of the comic 
masterpieces of Jonson, and several other plays of relatively high 
importance, had been produced. Thus, the epoch extending from 
1689 to the years on which fells the shadow of Elizabeth’s 
approaching end is merked cut with signal splendour in the 
history of English dramatic literature, as, indeed, it is, though 
not throughout in the same degree, in that of English literature 
as a wholes Without, th^refortr, excluding from the scope of 

^ The pennltimate decade of the sixteenth oei^tury opened in the year after that 
of the publication of Spenser’s Shepheards CaXendett and of Lyly’s Euphuei^ and 
was ushered in by the year in which Sidney wrote his edreadfa. The beginning of 
the last decade of the century was marked by the dedication of the first three books, 
of The Fiurit Qwene to Elizabeth in 1590. Drayton began his career as an original 
^ter in 1591 ; Daniel his in the following year. Bacon’C EsBayt, in their earliest 
form, appeared in 1597. The earliest of Balegh’s prose publications dates from 1591# 
and of his contributions in verse from 1593 ; Hooker’s great prose work'^appeared in 
1594. Donne and Hall in verse, airi Nor^ and Hakluyt in pjose, enter^ upon 
author^p in the course of the sam^e period. 
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these remarks the period of the first two Stewart reigns, during 
which the drama, thougll still bringing ‘fruit to birth,’ was already, 
in accordance with the law of mortality proclaimed by Dante', 
showing signs of deelini and decay, we shall be justified in giving 
our chief attention to some of the characteristic asjMicts of politicals 
and social life in what may properly be designated as the Elin- 
bethan age. 

It is not to the personality of queen Elizabeth, or even to tlie 
statesmanship of her chief advise^ and td the acraptjnce^most 
always given by her, before it was too late, to their counsels, that 
should be ascribed^ in the first instance, the great political results 
achieved^ by the Tudor monarchy of who^ rule her own was the 
crown and the consummation. Ibe primary cause of those results, 
without which the achievement «<of them is inconceivable, was 
the principle of that monarchy itsdf, which supplied unity and 
strength, and made possible the direct control of national action* 
by individual intelligence. The Tudor monarchy in England, like 
the other strong monarchies of Europe of which the latter part of 
the fifteenth century had witnessed the consolida^ont was a creation 
of the renascence^ ; but the conditions in whi^i it sprang into life 
and, after a short period of cautious circumspection, established its 
system, acquired fresh force as it progressed. It was an aristocratic 
monarchy, but based, not on the doubtful consent of great nobles, 
their sovereign's p^rs in power and influence almos]^ as much as 
in name, but on the assured support of frr-seeing statesmen, 
learned and surefooted lawyers, and merchants whose ambition 
spanned seas and lands — all of whom ilere chosen and maintained 
in high place by the personal confidence of the monarch. The 
policy of the crown was not dictated by the will of the people at 
large, expressed hf such representation as it possessed in parlia- 
ment ; yet, in the midst of all the ^anges^hrough which troubles 
at home and abroad obliged this policy to pass, it contrived, while 
deliberately pursuing its own pa(h, to remain in general harmony 
with popular sentiment * 

The dramatists of the age were monarchists to a man ; and, 
though, of course, their sentiments herein accorded with their 
interests, it would be* shortsighted to ascribe the tenacity with 
which they adhered to the monarchical principle of government^ 
merely to a servile Attachment to the powers that were ; indeed, 

* PaytdiM, osnto xw. 

* This point is wU brought out by Eridh Udhska, in hu admirable popular esaay, 

Xbnipin Bliiahtth wn England (1897), p. 19. • 
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Vith these they were not unfreqaently in conflict^ The stedfsst- 
ness with which these popular poets upheld the authority of the 
crown as the pivot on which the whole state machine turned 
is evident from the fieuit that their whdie-huarted loyalty was 
^ transferred, without halt or hesitation, from Elizabeth to James, as 
itf afterwards descended from him to his successor^ Its root, no 
doubt, was some sort of belief in the ‘divinity’ that ‘doth hedge 
a }dng’ ; but, as the personality of the speaW who, in Hamki, 
makes ^use of this famous phrase, may, perhaps, serve to indicate, 
the divine Authority to which appeal is made was derived less 
from any claim of birth than from t}ie fiat qf Providence, com- 
manding the assent of the people. By means, as it were, of a 
dispensation from on high, accepted by the ‘couutrjitnen’ of 
succeraive kings and dynasticfi in the person of the sagacious 
Henry IV and, still more, ki that of his heroic son, the royal 
^authority of the house of Lancaster Mvns established in disregard of 
the principle of legitimate right, and, again, disestablished in the 
person of Henty VI, the getftle scholar equally unfit to hold a 
sceptre and ta> wield a sword. The sovereign ruling by such au 
authority as this 'is ho whom the people is bound to obey — ^not 
the chief of some '/action of turbulent barons using him either 
as their captain or their puppet ; for it is the fitness recognised 
and acclaimed by the people which warrants the confidence with 
which he assumes and maintains supreme cofitrol. Such seems 
to be the cardinal principle of the English monarchy as it stood 
under the Tudors, and the spirit to which the dramatists 
renuuned true, even when they expressed it in the elaborate 
forms proclaimed as orthodox under the first two Stewarts. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the interdependence of royal will and 
popular sentiment in the Elizabethan age mort; conspicuous than 
in two questions which it nfliy not be altogether incongruous 
to mention side by side — ^the queen’s marriage and the religious 
settlement of the country. The former issue directly included 
that of the security of the throne; and, notwithstanding the 
ruptures of dramatic and other Elizabethan poets, ‘ Diana’s rose*’ 

^ For ezamples, seepoit, vol. vi, chap. yi. ^ 

3 Greeiie*8 Frier Bacon and Frier Bongay^ ad fin, the meet national, aa it 

must have been one of the most acceptable, of all the clasBieal and eemi^olasaioal 
oimilea applied to queen EUaabeth by the dramatUte, recurs in a aimpler, but more 
attractife, fonh in The BUtudnee of Brytaine, an overflowing outpour of patriotio 
sentiment produced by the great outburst of loyalty in 1586—7, one of the FugiHw 
Traeu written in Kerie, etc., 1493—1600, privately printed by Huth, H., in. 1875: 

*Our kingly rooted ^rose fresh flow'ring stands/ 
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might have been won by a French suitor with the goodwill 
of many Englishmen, before the massacre of 1672 undid the 
eflbcts of the treaty with France which had seemed on the eve 
of developing into*a llagne of war against Spain. But, though 
the rose mig^t have been won, she could hardly have been wor^ 
with the assent of the English people after the old hatred of Fraiy^; 
had, though only for a time, flared up againK As a matter of 
foct, it may be confidently asserted that, save in passing,, no 
thought either of a French or ofp,ny othrt* foreign marria^ge— still 
less of a match with a subject of her own — ^was ever seriously 
entertained by Elkabeth. » So long as her marriage was still a 
matter of practical politics, she humoured the popular hope that 
the question of the succession might find this easy solution ; 
and, in the case of Leicester (whe^was cordially hated outside his 
own party) she gratified her own fhncy, long after she can have 
entertained even a passing thought of actually bestowing on hint 
her hand^. But she knew what her subjects would approve in 
the end, and that the fact of her remaining unmarried must become 
an integral element of her unique popularity.* On the one 
hand, marriage with a foreign prince could noS but have implied 
the definite adoption of a particular * system^ of foreign policy— 
a decision which Burghley and she were desirous of avoiding while 
it could be avoided ; and, in the second place, it would have meant 
her sttbjectioikto the will of another— a consummatjpn which had 
gradually become inconceivable to her. 

^ The Alen^on-Anjoti intrigue which followei^ was, as ie known, yery unpopular, 
and was denounced by representatives of patriotic protostant feeling so different as 
Philip Sidney and the heroic fanatic John Stubbs, The best account of both the 
important French marriage negotiations (for the idea of a match between Elizabeth 
and Henry of Navarr% was little more than a happy thought) is to be found in 
Stahliu, E., Sir Francis WaUingham unfi seine Zeit, vol. 1 (1898), a book of much 
general value. 

^ Lyly*s Endimion, even if the usual interpretation of the allegory be aooeptid, can, 
at the most, be regarded as a plea, assured of a kindly reception, for the restriction of 
Leicester to the queen's favour — not for^inything beyond. Creizenaeh (vol. iv, part i, 
p. 59), repudiates the supposition that any particular person was allegorised in the 
character of Endimion, or that there is an allusion in the same dramatist’s Sapho 
and Phao to Anjou’s departure from England (1682). As to Endimion, however, see 
a full discussion of the wh^e subiect in Fenillerat, A., John Lyly, contribution h Vhis* 
toire de la Benaiseanee en Angleterre (Cambrid^, 1910), pp. 119 ff., where, while 
Cynthia is identified with queen Elizabeth, Tellus and Endimion are identified with 
Mary queen of Scots an^ her son James. Concerning Lyly’s plays, cf. ante, chap. y. 
Leicester, though he enjoyed the confidence of many puritans, was soconstaut a friend 
and patroq of the drama, that he might not unnaturally have thought 'the play the 
thing V but since, notwithstanding, his airogance was tempered by the exercise of selL 
control, he wouldcertainly have been vely cafbful in his instructions, and we cannot 
know for certain what the queen would at any particular moment have liked to hear. 
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Of greater significance is the attitude of queen Elizabeth 
towards the religious problem of the*age, in so fhr as the 
treatment of it contributed to shape the destinies of her kingdom. 
For herself, she at no time showed hersef moved by afly strong 
^religious impulse, or obedient to the dictate of conclusions 
*r^oned out so as to have taken a firm root in her mind. But 
the circumstances of her birth and early years drew her, perforce, 
iu^ association with the great religious movement which, as it 
swept over a laVge park of Europe, absorbed so many currents of 
thought an& feeling, so many ‘passions and so many interests, that 
whoever was not against it must be fitr of its axioms, and 
that she, for instance, was left no choice as to a series of 
opinions which, at ^1 events, it behoved her to make her own. 
When, after suffering persecution tanqiiam ovia (more or less), 
on account both of her birth and of her faith, she succeeded to 
her ill-starred sister’s throne, she thanked the lord mayor for the 
city of London’s welcoming gift of a Bible as for 'the jewel that 
she still loved best^’ To the tenets— elastic in one direction, un- 
yielding in the*other — of which the Scriptures (as distinct from a 
laiger body of traditional authorities) were regarded as the symbol 
she adhered firmlj^' throughout her reign; and, in so doing, 
she rightly read the signs of the times and the convictions 
which were more and more widely taking hold of her people*. 
The social (Ranges, in this instance, came t6 tl;|e aid of the 
reli^ous. In a population among which, already in the days 
of Elizabeth’s youth, a well-instructed middle class — made up, 
mainly, of country gentry Uud town merchants, and with a not 
inconsiderable infusion of smaller tradesmen and yeomen — was 
fast becoming the dominant social element, the Scriptures in the 
vernacular, together \/ith a few popular comhientaries and ex- 
positions, were certain, if read ^t* all, to be read widely ; and any 
atteihpt to interfere with their circulation must prove futile. 
Again, the generation which was in its prime when queen Elizabeth 
came to the throne consisted of the men whose childhood had 
coincided with the times of . the first rise of the Engliah 
reformation ; while some who were to be numbered among that 

> The inoideat appears both in Thomas Beywood’s England'M Eluabeth and in 
Eart 1 of his I/ym know not mt, etc., act v, ad fin. < 

* Hairisott relates that in every'Offiee at the queen’s eouit was placed a Bible, 
ehroaiele or the like, so that the court looked more like a nnWersity seliool thui a 
palace ; and he adds a pious wish thi^t the, bouses of the nobility were fnmihhed in 
similar fashion. DtteiipUon of England, ei Fumivall, F. J., p.*a75. 
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generation’s leaders had spent part of their adolescence in the 
continental homes of the new learning. Inevitably, too, those 
regions of England which naturally lay most open to influences 
from abroad were, togither with the capital and (in a special way) 
the universi(jes (Cambridge in particular), the home counties 
including Kent, of which, during many a generation, it might foij-lj 
be said that they were wont ‘to think today what all Englanc 
would think tomorrow.’ 

Queen Elizabeth no more s^ar^ thb ardour of mapy con- 
temporaries of her own youth than she understood tfie temper oi 
those puritans of^he combative sort who grievously ruffled her 
serenity^in her mature years. Far from being timid by disposition, 
she had been inured to caution by experience ; and, during the 
earlier half of her reign, while* her foreign policy, under the 
guidance of Burghley, continued tolbc, in the main, though not-, of 
course, absolutely, a defensive policy, she manifested no intention 
of moulding the church of which she had become the supreme 
governor in the forms either of an aggressive protestantism or 
of a rigid Anglican exclusiveness. With thc^ foftner current of 
thought, she had no sympathy, either moral or intellectual ; and 
to that opposed to it, she came to incline more largely in her later 
years, doubtless because she, as honestly as the two Stewart kings 
who followed her, believed that the exercise of authority furnished 
a sufllcient answer to searchings of heart and stirrings of mind into 
which it was not given to her to enter. In those latter days, how- 
ever, much success had brought with it many illusions ; and, as 
Ben Jonson told Drummond, the laffe queen ‘never saw her self 
after she became old in a true glass^’ 

The dramatists of the Elizabethan age, taken as a whole, 
exhibit the willingness for copformity and the instinctive ab- , 
horrence of nonconformity wlfich satisfied the queen’s con- 
ception of a national religion. They were, of course, dfrectly 
interested, and, on various occasions, personally implicated, in the 
perennial struggle of the stage against puritauism, of which a 
full account will be given in » later chapter, and which, in its 
final phase, if their ^radi|;ional loyalty to church as well as state 
be taken into account, might be regarded by them as a cam- 
paign for altar as well as hearth*. In the earlier part of the 

• 

* Notei 0 / Jonson*i Convenations with William Drummond, xiv. The remark 
is qntML in F. E. Schelling’s The Queen*t Progrete and other Elizabetfuin Sketehee, p, 249. 

* Cf. poet, Toi yj, chap, xiv, and lee af to the replies and retorts to Prynne’a 
SistriO'Mastix, Ward, 70I. lu, p. 275 note. • 
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period under surrey, their own protestantism, where it obtrudes 
itself with unmista^ble intention, stilT wears a militant and 
aggressive aspect, and is of the demonstrative anti-papist and 
anti- Jesuit variety^ ; this character it exhibits «ven in later tunes, 
^^n occasions when there was a sudden revival of th^ old dread of 
thn machinations of Rome in association with the designs of Spaing 
Nothing is more notable in Shakespeare than his detachment, even 
in .a play which, like King Henry VIII, brought him into near 
contact wi^ i1^ from this kjnd of popular current of feeling ; 
though, on the other hand, nothing could be more futile than to 
seek in his plays for signs of a positive ieaning towards the church 
of Rome, such as, in different ways and degrees, is s^own by 
Chapman, Massinger and Shirley^ 

But, to go back for a moment to the days when Elizabeth’s 
personal fate hung in the tihlance, together with the political 
independence of the nation which she ruled and the form of frith 
for which she stood. Both the queen and her counsellors long 
shrank from hastening the decision, and, for herself, it was part of 
her statecraft friai^ she could never be induced to choose her side 
till she was quite ^rtain of the support ofr the nation. When, 
in 1668 — ^the year in which Alva set foot in the Low Countries in 
order to reduce their population to submission — Mary queen of 
Scots had taken refuge on English soil, the struggle for the English 
throne really Jiecame inevitable ; but it was not till nineteen years 
later, when the head of the prisoner was laid on the block, and 
Philip of Spain had become the inheritor of her claims, that 
Elizabeth finally took up {he challenge. That interval of timA 
had witnessed the launching of the papal bull excommunicating 
Elizabeth ; the massacre which, whether or not she would acknow- 
ledge it, had cut through her alliance virith France ; the invasion 
of Ireland ; the particijlhtion English volunteers in the rising 
of th% NetherlandsS of which, at a later date, the queen formally 

^ For a brief sarrey of plays displaying this spirit or ooloar, see Creizenach, vol. if, 
partly pp.115—6. They extend from TkeTrovblesomeRaigne of John, King of England, mad 
Marlowe's Massacre at Paris, to Samuel Bowley’s When you see me, You know me and 
Thomas Hey wood's If you know not me, etc./ and include seyeral of the works of Monday. 

* * So, in the instance of the wave of public excitement marked by Middleton’s A 
Game at Chesse, and its anti- Jesuit polemics. 

* Cf. Creizenach, u.s. pp. 116— ?• where it is justly observed that Jonson’s tem- 
porary conversion had no perceptible influence on him as a w^ter. 

^ Whether od 3 of these, George Gascoigne^ who, in more ways than one, is prominent 
in the early history of the English drama, was the author of the prose tracttJke Spoyle 
of Antwerp, on which was founded the play, A Larumfor London or The SUdge of 
Antwerpe, printed in 1602, is more thad doubtfhl. B. Simpson thought Shakespeare’s 
hand visible iu the play. < 
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assumed the protection ; the Jesuit missions for the converrion 
of England, and the executions of priests and seminarists ; the 
l^alisatibn of the Ass^iciation for the protection of the queen’s 
person ; Parry’s plctt* ; the expedition of Drake, this time with the 
queen’s permission, into the Spanish main ; and the maturing q£ 
the Babyngton conspiracy, nursed by Walsingham with remorse- 
less craft into the proportions which it bore in the final proceedings 
against Mary. Her execution was the signal ^for the formal 
declaration of a rupture which bad. long pawned widg. In 168R, 
the Armada sailed, and was dissipated ‘ 

In these yeare^ of suspense, preparation and contest, there 
had grqwn into manhood the generation which included the 
statesmen, soldiers and sailors, and various types of adventurers 
declining to be classified, who cdme to the front in the later 
years of the reign of queen Elizabeth. It was a new England on 
which she looked — ^full of men eager for glory as well as for gain/ 
self-confident as well as self-seeking, ready to plunder the wealth 
of the Spanish coast and to go shares with the Dutch in appro- 
priating the profits of the trade of the far east. , And the character 
of the leaders seemed to have changed as the oy tiook of the country 
had become more ambitious and impatient. Burghley, indeed, who 
survived till 1698, was followed in his chief offices (sooner or later) 
by his son, a les^r man than himself, but one who proved able, 
before long, t9 command the confidence not only of Ihe queen but 
of her probable successor. Walsingham, a puritan at heart^ but 
(like the greatest of the parlimentary puritans of a later genera- 
tion, Pym) not afraid of plunging his foot into the maze of court 
intrigues, passed away in 1590 ; and another partisan and afiecter 
of Puritanism ^ L^cester, the people’s ‘ viojent hate,’ if he was the 
queen’s chosen companion, died two years earlier, on the very 
morrow of the great victory. The men to*whom, together with the 
indispensable Robert Cecil, the queen granted her confidence in 
her declining years, or on wbpm, when that confidence was but 
imperfectly given, she bestowed at leaht the u'aning sunshine of her 

• ff 

1 Commemorated on the stage by John Dekker and Thomas Haywood. 

* It is certainly cnrioo%that| hs Greizenach notes, the name of Drake should not 
occur in any contemporary play, and that (with the exception of an allusion in Lyly's 
Jftdai, and the treatment of the subject, such as it is, in Haywood’s If you know not me) 
the references to the Anpeda in the Elizabethan drama should be few and slight. • 

* Walsingham appears to have been, if not a friend of the theatre, at least fair- 
minded in iiis treatment of actors and plays. See post, vol. vi, chap, ziv ; and of. the 
reference to Harington ap. Creitenaeh^ V 9 I. xv,^part i, ]^. 39. 

* never yet,* writes Sir Bobert Naunton, * saw a stile or phrase more seemingly 
leligioua ’ (than Leicester’s). {Fragmenta Regilia,) 
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smiles, were true children of their age. Instead of drcomspectly 
aiid silently choosing their path between dangers on the right and 
on the left, they pressed forward in the race for honour and wealth 
'outspoken and turbulent, overflowing witft life and energy V 

Of these men, by far the most conspicuous wa^ Essex, whom 

kinsman Leicester, disquieted by the fear of being supplanted 
by some stranger, had introduced into the royal presence. 
A^ough Essex could hardly be said to have been bom to 
greatn^s, and certainly in no ^ense achieved it, the peripeteia 
of his fate was tragic, and was recognised as such by more than 
one English dramatic poet^ Undoubtedly, there was much in the 
generous character and impetuous conduct of Essex to make him 
not only a favourite of the populace, but an object of attraction 
and interest to aspiring mind» among his contemporaries, while 
there were many for whose Speculative purposes his rapidity of 
.action seemed to promise a multiplication of opportunities. He 
was a friend to letters and their votaries, and a hereditary patron 
of players’. As a Maeeenas,' and, perhaps, in real intellectual 
ability and in^ght, Essex was surpassed by his friend and fellow- 
plotter Southampton, a man, like him, self-willed and impatient of 
restraint both in his outbursts of high temper and in his serious 
passions. Southampton was fortunate or, perhaps, astute enough 
to escape the doom of Essex, and when, with the advent of the 
new reign, ‘{)eace proclaimed olives of endless age,’ he passed 
from prison into new prosperity and influence. His liberal 
patronage of men of letters, of books and of plays, blossomed out 
afresh ; but he was of th(^ new age, full of eager ambition and 
intent upon increasing the abundance of his wealth. Thus, he 

^ See bishop Creighton’s monograph, Queen Elizahetht p. ^41. 

3 Shakespeare unmistakably referred^ to Essex’s Irish expedition as in progress, 
in th^ chorus before act v of Henry V,* He cannot, of coarse, be brought into any 
direct connection with the significant performance, on the eve of the outburst of 
Essex’s rebellion, of a play which (as J. W. ^ales established beyond reasonable doubt) 
was no other than Shakespeare’s Richard II ; but the dying speech of Essex was certainly 
worked up in Buckingham’s speech on the way to execution in King Henry VIII (of. 
Ward, vol. xi, pp. 104, 125, 203 ; also p. 133|. Daniel denied before the privy council that 
the story or the chief character of his Philotae ref^ed to Essex, and * apologised ’ in 
the printed edition {Schelling^ vol. ii, p. 10). The Unhappy Favourite, by John Banks 
(1682, again a * ticklish ’ date), treats the story of Essex, with which Heinrich Laube 
famiiiariBed the modem German stage. 

* ’ The first earl of Essex died in 1676, when his eldest son was nine years of age ; 
but, in 1678, the earl of Essex’s company seem to have played at Whitefkjars, though 
they did not perform at Christmas in that year at court. See Fleay, HUtory, of the 
Stage, pp. 40 and 34. This is the xi4^re durious, as the first eael’s affairs were in 
disorder at the time of his death. i 
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became one of the chief directors — one might almost use the word 
in its modem technical sense — of early colonial activity ; and there 
can he little doubt that the story of the play with which Shakespeare 
bade farewell to the i^e was suggested by the narrative of an 
expedition or^niscd by the earls of Southampton and Pembroke > 
William Herbert earl of Pembroke, and his brother and Bucces|»'P^ 
Philip (Montgomery), nephews of Sir Philip Si(bicy, and ‘the 
incomparable pair of brethren' to whom the first folio ^as 
dedicated, were alike warmly interested i« colonidl nndertjbkiugs ; 
and, in their case also, the love of enterprise and an* impatience 
of restraint which gave .rise to many a scandal u'as united 
to a generous patronage of scholarship, literature^ or art, though 
it is in *the elder of the pair only that an actual love of letters 
seems traceable. Among other \oung nobles exemplifying the 
ambitious unrest characteristic of %he last period of Elizabeth’s 
reign and the inrush of the tide of the Elizabethan drama, may, 
be mentioned here Charles Blount lord Mountjoy (earl of 
Devonshire), rival of Essex in thd favours of the aging queen, 
and, with more signal success, in the subjectioh of rebellious 
Ireland. Blount's life, like the lives of uufny of these men, 
had its episode of tempestuous passion. Hb, too, was in close 
touch with several men of letters of his day’. Finally, there had 
stood forth among the most typical representatives of the spirit of 
adventure au|| afhbition which pervaded the last ^ears of the 
Elizabethan age, a man of action both intense and diverse, who, 
at the same time, was himself a man of letters and an intimate of 
the literary leaders of his times^ LoiJg, however, before the many 
variations of Ralegh’s career ended in his being sacrificed to the 
resentment of Spain, the Jacobean age had set in. The policy of the 
crown had now bdbonie that of a Odhhala,^ which the nation and 
the parliament which sought to re{flesent it were refused a key ; and 
those who were admitted to the intimacy of the sovereign, wrapped 
up as he was in his shortsighted omniscience, either did not care, 
or, as in the case of Buckingham, the fruits of whose policy were as 

’ The expe(Ution of the adventhrere and company of Virginia, which wnc wrecked 
on the Bermndae in 1609. Fletcher’e Sea Voyage (which Dryden nnjuittly deecribed 
as a copy of Shakespeare’^ Tem^eet) is supposed by Meissner, Untenuehungen Uber 
Shakeepeare’e Sturm (1873), to have made use of the same source. 

* Both brothers were patrons of Massinger. 

* As to Ford’s elegy oh Monntjoy’s death, eeepoet, vol. n, chap. vm. whore referenJe 
is also made to the connection between the story of Stella and the plot of The Broken 
Heart, * 

* is to intimacy with Ben Jsnsoisand Beaumont, and bis reported inter- 

course with Marlowe, of. ante, rol. ir, chap. ni„p. 5S. 
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dust and ashes in patriotic mouths, did not know how to guide 
him in the ways in which England still asihred to be led. It would 
serve no purpose to carry the present line of comment further. 
Its object has been to indicate how, at the height of the Elizabethan 
VvAgo and that immediately ensuing, the main course pf the national 
history imparted to the national life a new fulness of ideas and 
purposes certain to find reflection in the English drama, first and 
fovemost among the direct manifestations of the national genius. 

Queen fllizabeth’s court, designated by William Harrison as 
‘ one of the most renowm’d in Europe,’ and, vn a more full and 
pregnant sense in which the description could have applied to the 
English court at any other period of the national history, as ‘the 
very centre’ of the land, ‘drawing all things to it,’ was anything 
but a stationary institution ; ^and, in this respect, king James did 
.his best to follow his predecessor’s example. As the same authority 
puts it, every gentleman’s house in England was the sovereign’s 
for her progresses; and her unflagging love of display and 
adulation combined with her inbred frugality to impose upon 
her subjects— greater and lesser nobles, and corporations both 
learned and unlearned — a constant endeavour to outdo each other 
in costly exhibitions of their loyalty. In her OMm palaces — ^many 
of them ‘ worthy the owner, and the owner itV others built with 
a view to aiQiearance rather than endurance, and»most of them 
surrounded by those vast parks which were among the most 
distinctive inheritances of English royalty— she maintained a 
becoming splendour and dimity. And, with this, her court united 
an openness to intellectual interests such as only her unfhiling 
regard for learning and letters could have long maintained in 
t an atmosphere swarming vrith germs of gr^y ambition and 
frivolous self-indulgenc&. No ^similar effort was made by king 
Jamhs, whose literary tastes, like most of his thoughts and impulses, 
were self-ended ; and it was only ^ the reign of Charles, who sin- 
cerely loved art, and of his refined though foncifiil French consort, 
that the English court might, in more propitious circumstances, have 
recovered something of its former distifictio^. In the great days 
of Elizabeth, the outward and visible fiict of its central position in 
English life corresponded to what may be called an ethical, as well 
is a political, conception which still held possedsion of the age, and 
might almost be described as the last afterglow of chivalry. The 

s 

^ Beo the felioitoas refeienoe to Vindsor caatle in ThB Mirry Whseit net ?, 
BO. 5 . * 
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idealVbich the fitmous CorUgicmo of Baldassaro Gastiglione^ had 
spread for and wide through the higher spheres of ^111^ ^1 ^11 
civilisation— the ideal of a high-minded Christian gentleman— was 
directly or indirectly Icommended in many an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean treatise, often at the expense of less elevated ‘plans of life.' 
On the same principle, a popular Elizabethan dialogue^ belonging 
to this group admonishes its readers that arms and learning i!ro 
alone fit professions for a gentleman, and that, for such a one, the 
proper course of life, after passing througl^hool and university, is 
to qualify himself for the service Af his country by thefitud^ of the 
common law, or, i^ that service is to take an official and, more 
especially, a diplomatic form, by the study of the civilians, or 
again, if*it is to be cast in the form of military service at home or 
abroad, by application to the mathematical sciences. Such was 
the training thought fittest for those desirous of giving of their 
best for the noblest of purposes and of leading that ‘higher life’ 
which ‘Astrophill ’ and the few who were capable of following in* 
his footsteps were (nor altogether ttqjustly) credited with leading. 
Numberless heroes of tragedy and comedy dazzled the imagination 
of their public by the semblance of similar perfection ; and, though 
never completely presented, the ideal, in somtf of the very noblest 
creations of the Elizabethan drama, might seem to have almost 
reached realisation : 

The o^urtflrs, soholare, soldiers, eye^ tonirae, swoijl; 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers 3. 

In this sketch of the complete training of an English gentleman, 
as in the early life of the actual Sidney and the Hamlet of the 
tragedy, the element of foreign travel myst not be overlooked. 
There was not much travelling atyiome ^rtly in consequence of 

* Of. anitt vol. IV, p. 7 et al, * j 

* On Civyle and uncivyle life (1579), afterwards (1583) reprinted under the title 
The MngUeh Courtier and the Countrey-g^leman, 

* Much might be added in illuetration of these lines — inter alia— on the subject of 
duelling, long an integral part of the courtier’s code, and, in its several aspects, the 
theme of celebrated treatises. Tlie duel ahd the problems connected with it play a 
considerable part in ElizalMthan^and Jacobean drama; see, for the most striking 
example, Middleton and l^^iam Bowlej’s A Faire Quarrell in vol. vi, chap, rii, poet. 

As to the decline of the practice, see a note in tVard, vol. ni, pp. 226-7. In general, 
it is noticeable how this court ideal sank under James I — never to recover its^f 
See, for instance, Bama^ Rich, The HeneetU of ihU Age (p. 28, in Vercy Soo. Pubf., 
vol. x) : * ]|^ ba th bene holden for a maxime that a proud court doth make a poore 
countxey, and that there is not so hatelull an enemie to the common wealth as those 
that are sumamed the Moathee of the ecuH,* * 
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the state of the roads, which forced even the queen to make most 
of her progresses on horsehackX Even more than in the earlier 
dayS'of the English renascence, Italy, with all its great memories 
and treasures, and with all its charms ahd seductions, was the 
favourite resort of English travellers, and such it remained during 
long reach of years which bridge the intervaf between the 
times of Ascham and those of Milton\ The frequency with which 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists lay the scenes of their 
plays in Italy, Ao doubl^, was originally due to the use made by 
them of ItiAian fiction ; but e often &d a play localised in Italy 
for no better reason than deference to custom, fir the possibility of 
greater freedom of movement^. 

The perfect courtier '(we are apprised in the same dialogue), 
who has put such a training as j;he above to the proof, should quit 
the court which has been the scene of his self-devotion after his 
fortieth year, having by that time reached the decline of his age. 
Instead of making himself a laughing-stock by lingering in livelier 
scenes, and among more asiiiring companions, he should now 
withdraw among everyday experiences and responsibilities, and 
become a country 'gentleman. The range o^ his duties has now 
been narrowed to that of looking after his property, doing his 
duty as justice of the peace and quorum — it is to be hoped after 
the originally equitable fashion of Mr Justice Clement’ rather than 
in the *coun|jenancing’ ways of Mr Justice Sliallfj;w — attending 
to musters and surveys of arms, perhaps occasionally riding up to 
Westminster as a parliament man. His years do not permit of 
his taking much share in the sports of younger country gentlemen 
— among which hawking holds the first place, hare-hunting or, in 
some places, stag-hunting coming next; but he can lend his 
countenance to the vaHous country feasts which, from Shrove 
Tuesday to Martinmas < k ' Chri^mas even in protestant England 
still dot the working year. 

Although the contrast between court and country which has 
served us as a text is rhetorically overstated, yet there can be no 
doubt that the increasing sense. of the more intense, and more 
diversified, ways of life and thought now characteristic of the court 

♦ i 

1 Harrison repeats Asoham's lament over the dangers of the seduotions of Italy. 
Coryate. to whose travels there are many allusions in later Elizabethan drama- 
tists (e,g. Fletcher’s Queen of Corinth, act iv, so. i. and Sbcrley» The Ball, act a, 
BO. 1), is an admirable example of a traveller oonsoientiously intent upon seemg and 
describing everything. * 

> So, the scene of the first version of Man in hie Humour is^laid at Flobnoe. 
s See Every Man in hie Humour. 
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imd the capital in or near which was its ordinary residence, 
as well as of the clasgfBs of society finding in that court and 
capital the natural centres of their wider interests and more 
araWtious projects, Jbaiicontributed largely to the gradual change 
in the social conditions of Elizabethan England. As yet it had 
by no means lost its insular character; it was still completd^ 
isolated from the rest of Europe so &r as its language was cra- 
cemed, together with its literature, of which the continent knew 
nothing— unless it were through the vio^ntly cdoured glass *of 
the performances of English comefliaths. At home, th^^ople was 
gradually losing the character of a mainly agricultural community, 
of which the several classes, though not differing very much in 
their stiftidard of tastes, amusements and, to some extent, even 
of daily toil, were broadly marked off from one another by 
traditional usage, and in which so^ty still largely rested on a 
patriarchal basis. Necessarily, it was an informal line, and one 
to be effaced with very great rapidity by the revolving years* 
which divided what remained of the old nobility from the new 
that had sprung up by their side or taken their place. Tlie de- 
marcation between nobility and gentry, which, fn England (where 
the contention between the armed nobility aifd the commons had 
come to an end with the conflict between the two races), had long 
since ceased to be definite, now retained little social significance. 
More striking was>what has been justly recognised as one of the 
distinctive ph4bomena of this age — the growth of closer relations 
between the nobility and gentry, on the one hand, and the wealthier 
class of bui^esses, the merchants, on d;he other. As a matter of 
course, this tendency to the removal of traditional distinctions was 
deplored by contemporaiy observers, anxious to escape the stigma 
of a tiicit assent to the inevitable processes of social evolution. 
In this ease, the change was hlui^ned partly by int'ermarriage, 
partly by the custom according to which younger sons of 'joble 
or gentle frtmilies frequently took to trade, when they did not 
prefer to enter the service of th£ir eldpr brothers \ It was further 
advanced by the fhet that it was becoming not unusual for 


^ That mercantile ventare of one sort or another thus often meant something ?ery 
like an opportunity of social enlhnoipation for younger sons seems clear from a 
comparison of such statements as that in The EnglUh Courtter^ p. 66, according 
to which even gentlemen of good descent were found toiling as farm labourers 
(of. Thomas Heywood’s EnglUh TraveUsr), and the assertion of tb^ author of 
Serving^maiCi Comfort (1698) (query Gerrase Markham?), that *he knew at this 
day, Gentletuen younger brothers that weares the elder brothers Blew coate and Badge, 
attending him with as reverend regard and dutiful! obedience, as if he were their 
Prince or Soverai^/ . 
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^ntlemen landownerB to seek to make industrial and commercial 
pi:pfits out of their estates (instead of v^uing them, as in the old 
warlike days, for the number of retainers furnished forth by iiiem), 
Huming farmers and graziers for money \\an^ like other farmers 
and graziers, making the soil do something b^des sustain them- 
’^iLslves and their families^ Class interests and habits'thus met half- 
wh>y, so that the upper and the upper middle class, as we might call 
them in our ugly terminology, tended to amalgamate, and a practical 
stratification of<society was introduced, destined to a long-enduring 
existerfce iii English life. Aud' there was also set up that form 
of social pride which an acrimonious moralist like Stubbes could 
denounce as a capital instance of the vice which he regarded as 
the ‘ verie efficient cause of all evills.’ Everyone, he sayu, vaunts 
himself, ‘crying with open mouth, I am a Gentleman, I am worshipful, 
I am Honourable, I am noble/and I can not tell what : my ffither 
was this, my lather was that ; I am come of this house, and I am 
‘come of that^’ It need hardly be said that a powerfiil impulse 
was added to this widespread, desire to claim the distinction of 
gentility by thf$ practice introduced under James I of the sale of 
peerages and baroaetcies — the latter an honour specially invented 
for the purposed The general movement of 'the well-to-do classes 
of society towards equalisation on the basis of exclusiveness 
manifested itself, among other ways, in the wearing by many 
persons not belon^g to the nobility of the sumptuous apparel 
which had hitherto been held appropriate to that 'class only. In 
the Elizabethan age, though merchants still dressed with fit gravity, 
their young wives were said to show more extravagance in the 
adornment of their persons than did^ ladies [of the courts So 
far, however, as landowners in a large part of the country were 
'■ < 

1 Harrison, p. 243. 

* See the instruotive sectioif on ElizJlethan oommeroialism by Frothero, B, E., in 
Traill^H. D., Social England, yol. iii, pp; 352 ft. The break-up of the old agricultural 
system is there explained, and the effects of the process of enclosure, of legal chicane 
worked in the spirit of Sir QUes Overreach ^nd of the growth of the wool trade up to 
the middle of Elizabeth’s reign, when arable farming once more became profitable, are 
succinctly traced. 

^ The Anatomic of Abueee (Part i) (New Shakspere Society’s Fubl., 1876), p. 29. 

* Gf. Sheavyn, Phoebe, The Literary Profession yn the Jf'litabethan Age, p. 2. The 

tendency noted in the text continued even when political and religious reasons were 
beginning once more to deepen class distinctions. Cf. a passage in Shirley's Qametter 
(1.684), act I, sc. 1 : ^ 

* We . . . cits, as yon call us, 

Though we hate gentlemen ourselyes, yet are 
Ambitious to make all our children gentlemen.’ 

B Harrison, pp. 172—3. ^ « 
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eonoenied, the iu^irioo of the new element must have overthiown 
many dieiished traditioMs of life and mannera, and, while bringing 
the country into doaer contact with court and town, hare oon- 
triboted to suhatitiite, Tor the ea^-going and quiet conditions of 
the past, a r^etc in which 'lawyers, monopolists and usurer^ 
became founders of some of the county fomilies of the foturaS 
The general increase of commercial and industrial activity had 
led to a rise of prices, which, as a matter of course benefited the 
money-making part of the commiyii^, though not* the^hole of it 
in the same d^;ree. Primarily, this rise was to the advantage of 
the great merchantg of London and of the other chief ports of the 
country, and persons engaged in large farming operations, such as 
landlord! of the old style had shrunk from undertaking. Smaller 
tradesmen, and the middle dassea in general, to some extent 
profited by the change — chiefly by omnining more comfortable con- 
ditions of life. Not so the labourers, whose wages long continued, 
stationary, while the cost of necessaries advanced. This rise of 
prices, although partly due to the influx of silver from 'old Philip’s 
treasury*,’ may, no doubt, be dated from the time vfoen protective 
restrictions were app^ed to the importation of flireign goods*, and 
was advanced by the buying-up processes of* the 'bodgers' and 
other tricks and frauds of the com market*. The price of com 
rose wildly, and, no doubt, it was more than once thought that 
‘there will sooi^be flo wheat- or rye-bread for the poor** A serving- 
man is cited, about 1598, as declaring that, in his lifetime, ordinary, 
articles of wear have trebled in price, ' and yet my wages not more 
then my great grandfathers, [he] supjilying the same place and 
office I doe*.’ 

Usury — a remedial process in times of dearth which rapidly 
accommodates itself to the nee^ of any*and every .class — ^had 
become a crying evil of the age%hich Greene and Ixidge ser- 


' See the Motion ' The Landlord ' in EUi, Hubert, Society in U« SUeabetkm Age 
(3rd ed. 1901). 

^ Doctor Fatutus, so. i. 

* Harrison, who recalled with homethiifg like regret the times ‘when strange 
bottoms were Buffered to come in * to. 181), was an imperialist ae well as a free-trader, 
and * could hardly believe * \kat com exported firom England served to relieve the 
enemies as well as the friends of church and state {ibid, p. 297). As- to exportation, 
that of sheep was strictly prohibited, while, as a matter of course, that of wool was* 
open. See Symes, J. E., V- Traill, w.#. vol. in, where a summary ib given of the 
Elizabethan regnlation of trade, industry and labour. 

^ Harrison, pp. 297—801. 

^ Ibii, p. 153. « 

* The Serving-man’t Ccw^ort, 

B. L. y. OB. XIY. 


23 
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lionised in A Look^ Qlam far London and JBh»edand^, and 
e^blished itself as one of the ordinary 'themes of the satire of 
English comedy*. Of old, loans had usually been made eitiiont 
interest bmng demanded, and any demand of this sort had been 
illegal ; bat, after the principle of the illegality o/ interest had 
been abrogated by parliament in 1646, ESiaabeth's government had 
proved unable to revive it About the middle of her reign, ten per 
CMt was the If^l rate ; but twelve per cent was quite common. 
UnderJaiqps I, the ordinary sank to eight per cent* 

Though the general condition of the labouring classes does not 
appear to have changed very much for the worse daring the reign 
of Elizabeth, it was, on jbhe other hand, not materially raised firom 
the low point to which it had sunk by the sixth decade of the 
century. In some parts of th^ country, the poor were so much at 
the mercy of the rich that snWl houses seem to have been almost 
swept off the face of the ground; and a general decay of towns 
set in, of which, however, the statistics, as is frequently the case 
in the matter of depopulation, hardly admit of being either accepted 
or rejected*. 'Yet, in defiance of such phenomena, mercantile 
enterprise ‘swept mprard on its course, made possible, in the first 
instance, by the wise initial policy of the queen’s government in 
establishing coinage on a sound basis, and continuously expanded, 
thanks to the forsighted intelligence of those who watched over both 
the emancipc.tion and tiie development of Ekiglisfi trqde. Crown and 
city cooperated, vrith a notaUe concurrence of insight, in this policy, 
which, during a considerable part of the queen’s reign, was under 
the guidance of Thomas Gresham, as great a minister (though 
without a portfolio) as has at any time taken charge of the com- 
merdal interests of a modem state*. Largely under the influence, 

^ Seo, eqsecUlly, the scene in which the nsarer’s poor client Aloon is on the point of 
losing both * cow ’ and * gown 'mnless hAresorts to oorruptioni and the tirade of Oseas : 
When habefnl asory, 

Is counted husbandry, eto. 

* Among the usurers of EUsabethan oqmedy, there were seyeral who, like Soxdido 
in Ei$ry Man out of Hu Humour, ^never pray’d but for a lean dearth, and ever wept 
in a fat harvest.’ 

■ Gf. Symes, and see Harrison, 279. 

* They are given in Harrison, pp. 967—8. , 

* Hubert Hall, who has chosen * the great master of exchange, the oseftal agent of 
the Grown, the financial adviser of ministers, the oracle of the city, the men^iant 

<'priuoe, patron and benefactor,’ as the type of *The Merobant’ in SoeUty of the 
JElizabethan Age^ pp. 68 if., has, while maintaining the proportion neoessaiy in 
the treatment of such a theme, shown how nnscrupulously Sir Thomas Gresham 
also took charge of his own interests. Heywood, in Part I of If gou know not me, etc., 
appends to the imposing figure of ine great merchant a good deal of what may 
probably be set down as idle fiction about his family troubles. 
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<»r through the pwaonal ageiu^, this ‘merdiant royaU V 
trade had been freed from autgection to that of the 
league, and to that of the great Flemish towns ; colonial enterprise 
on a comprehensive scafe was encouraged, and great mercliant com- 
panies were es^blidied, which came, it was said, to absorb the whol^ 
English trade except that with France I At the same time, the 
home trade and the.home industries on which that trade depended 
were actively advanced — especially those which, like the crafts s>f 
the clothier, the tanner and the wopt^-maker, migtit bg trusted to 
bring money into the country’’. Companies of craftsmen under the 
authority of the crown took the place of the old municipal guilds ; 
attempts at a better technical education ^(not for tlie first time) 
were setVfoot ; and a select immigration of skilled foreign work- 
men in special branches of production was encouraged. Wnglish 
trade abroad, so for as possible, was protected, and a vigorous 
Iwnking system — ^the sovereign instrument for the fiftcilitation of < 
commercial and industrial activity at home and abroad — was 
called into life. Thus, while Engliifii merchants became fiuniliar 
visitors in distant lands, the goods, domestic or ftnported, with 
which the English market abounded were countless m their mere 
names — ‘all men’s ware V * 

The point which we have reached in this fragmentary survey 
seems to allow of a brief digression concerning one of the causes 
of that engros^ng love of wealth in which many obs«wvers recog- 
nised one of the most notable signs of the times. Among these 
observers were the comic dramatists, and those of them — Ben 
Jonson above all — who wrote with a didactic purpose recognised 
in this master passion one of the most dangerous, as from an 
ethical point of view it was one of the most degnuling, of the 
tendencies of the i%e. Yet, even the love* of wealth {or its own 
sake has aspects less ignoble tliall thosw which belong to the 
pursuit of it for the sake of a luxurious way of living unkiibwn 
to earlier generations or less affluent neighbours. In his whole 

• 

> Ab a teohnioal ienn, this deBignation seemB to Lave Boperseded that of merchant 
veniorer. See the passage from TellVrothee Ifew^Yeam Oift, ed. Fnmivall, F. J», Publ. 
of New Shaluip. Soc., Ber. vi, No, 4, cited by Vatke, T., C^turbilder au$ Alt-Enplandf 
p.201. Aiitomo»iiirAeilferciSineo/^enme,i8roorethanoDoecalleda ' royal merohant.* 

* Cf. Symes, u.$, p. 870. 

* See the interesting serieB of dialogoes by William Stafford, A Briefe Coneeipt of ^ 

EnffUsh Poliey (1683). p. 71. • 

* So early ae 1563. the great variety of the articles of English trade and manufius- 

tow in iUostr&ted by A Book in EnglUh Metre of the rich merchant-man called Divee 
Pragmattau (rptd jn Hnth’s Fugitive Procter 1875), an enumerative effort of 
extraordinary virtaosity. , 

23—2 
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conception of luxury, as well as in Ae names whidi he bears, 
^Ir Epicure Mammon* is the consummate type of the man whose 
existence is given up to tiiis worship of the unsjMtuaL 

The two &vourite kinds of luxury in Ehzabethan and Jacobean 
^ jEng l an d, needless to say, were those associated wiil) diet and with 
df^ respectively. Already in queen Mary’s day, her Spanish 
visitors were astonished by the excellent table usually kept by 
Englishmen, as much as by the inferiority of the houses in whidi 
they were potent to d#elL building of English houses seems 
to have struck foreign observers as more or less unsubstantial ; 
butt though the sometimm fentastic and sometimes slig^it style 
of house architecture iq vogue may have been partly due to ^e 
influence of Italian example, even magnates of the land had 
ceased to care much for residing in castles. For the houses of 
the gentry, brick and stone were coming into use in the place 
• of timber, although most English dwelling houses were still of the 
latter material One of the most attractive features in English 
houses was to be found in ttie rich hangings usual in the houses 
of the nobilitf', and the lees costly tapestry in those of the gentry, 
and even of farmers*. Noticeable, too, was the store of plate, 
kept, in proportionate quantities, of course, in both upper and 
middle class houses, and even in the cupboards of many artisana 
On the other hand, a suflicient number of chimneys was still 
wanting totmany houses, where logs were piled ^up in the hall* 
— stoves of course were not ordinarily used— and though the 
general quality of household furniture was imposing, bedding was 
still sparse in many houses, and a day bed or ‘couch’ a quite 
exceptional indulgence*. 

The greatest charm of an English house, its garden, might 
almost be described as an Elizabethan addition''to En g lish domestic 
life: previously to thft peri<M, private horticulture had chiefly 
directed itself to the production of kitchen vegetables and 
medicinal herbs. Flowers were .now coming to be much prized, 
and the love of them and care for them displayed by several 
Elizabethan dramatists, and, pre-eminently, by Slmkespeare, was, 

^ In The Alchemiit, 

^ Paul HenUner's Travels^ p. 64. Of oonrse, the * arras’ plays a part, both tragic , 
and oomio, in the Elizabethan drama oorresponding to that whioh it must have played 
Sn real life ; ct HamUt and King John^ and both parts of Henry JV. 

* Gf. Lovde LabouPe Loet^ act v. 

* Gf. Beaumont and Fletcher, Rule a Wife And have a Wife^ act rtk, so. x. The 
last two illustrations are borrowed fron Vatke, T., tt.f„ where a li^e number bf others 
are to be found. 
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no d^bt, fostered by a desire to gratify a widespread popular 
tasted 0 

Eyen from the few facts given above, it will appear how 
nmply> even in thesA days of material advance, Englishmen 
were still lodged, and how small a part was played, in their 
daily life, by Ite household gear, as, on the stage (which reprv 
sented that life), by its * properties.’ On the other hand, evtn 
the rector of Radwinter, whom we may safely conclude to have 
been temperate in habit as well as in disposition^ and who 
special attention to the fact that excess in eating add dfinking 
is considered out of place in the best society, avers that *our 
bodies doo crave a little more ample nourishment, than the 
inhabitants of the hotter regions are accustomed withall,’ and that 
‘it is no marvell therefore that our tables are oftentimes more 
plentifuUie garnished than those bf other nations*.’ Stubbes’s 
assertion* that, ‘whereas in his fiatheris day, one or two dishes 
of good wholesome meat were thought sufficient for a man of 
worship to dine withal,' nowadays itihad become necessary to have 
the table ‘covered from one end to the other, as tlgck as one dish 
can stand by the other,' seems to point in the direction of un> 
necessary display rafher than of gluttony. Harrison notes* that 
the ordinary expenditure on food and drink had diminished, and 
that the custom which has been succinctly described as ‘eating 
and drinking beiween meals’ — 'breakefosts in the forenoone, 
beverages, or ftuntions after dinner ' — ^had fallen into Misuse. But, 
of course, there was a great deal of gross feeding and feasting in 
all spheres of life, and illustrations pf the habit are not for to 
seek in our comic dramatists*. That excess in drink was not 
uncommon in Elizabethan England, is, to be sore, a fact of which 
evidence enough apd to spare could be adduced from contemporary 
drama ; but the impression conveyed by what we Ibam on the 
subject, from this and other sources, is that in no section of English 
society was intemperance, at this time, the flagrant vice which 
it afterwards became, except in that ‘fringe' of tipplers, among 

^ See, espeoially, of oourae, frin/r Laurence’s soliloquy in Romeo and Juliet, act ii, 
BC. 8. As to early English herbals, see ante, vol. !▼, pp. 394 — 5, and cf. ibid, p. 542 (bibl.) 
for a list of these and ofaworksson gardening. Bacon’s essay Of Qardem was, no 
donbt, in part suggested by the interest taken in the gardens of Gray’s inn by the 
benchers and other members. 

* Harrison, p. 142. , • Anatomie, pp. 102 — 8. * p. 182.* 

• See, for instance, the beginning of the sheriff’s dinner to which ^he gentle craft ’ 

is summoned by ‘ the Pancake bell,’ in Dekker’s Shomakere Holiday, and the elaborate 
description of a more elaborate city feast in Massinger’s City Madam, act ii 
so. 1. • * • 
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whom ‘aadento’ and other officers and soldiers without jmy or 
record were prominent^ and of whom, in Fa^taflT s crew, Shakespeare 
has, drawn perennial types. Heary drinking was not customary at 
ordinary repasts; inde^much talldng at m^als was avoided by those 
who studied good tone, and the well known custom of encouraging 
^ests to * call a cop ' when they chose was introduchd in order to 
afoid a continuous supply of liquor to any one person at table. On 
the other hand, there was much drinking at the * ale-houses,' which, 
fof this purpose^ took the place of the old-established taverns, and 
increased iA number so hugely ae to make their licences a profitable 
source of general income ; and, doubtless, there was not a little 
drunkenness in the streets, notwithstanding the five shilling fine\ 
It would take us too &v to enquire how ffir the changw of taste 
noticeable in this period from light French to Spanish and other 
sweet and heavy wines increilSed the tendency to intemperance ; 
Harrison, who reckons that, besides homegrown, there are 56 smrts 
*of light wines and 30 of strong, insinuates that the stronger tiiey 
are the more they are desired*. There is every reason for con- 
cluding that, ip the days of James I, the intemperate habits in 
vogpie at court spiead into other classes of society, and that the 
drinking houses of diis period deserved the' description ^ven of 
them by Bamabe Rich*. 

Long after its introduction, the use of tobacco was r^arded as 
a ffishionable, rather than a popular, indulgence, but its consump- 
tion must hKve increased with extraordinary speSd, if Bamabe 
IRch had been correctly informed ‘that there be 7000 shops in 
and about London, that dqth vent tobacca’ Shakespeare never 
mentions this article of Eluabethan luxury*. 

In the Elisabethan and early Stewart ages, an excessive care 

^ See Vatkele note (u^. p. 170) on a well.known pasnage in Much Ado about Notkinpt 
act III, so. 8. ^ . 

* n>. 149 tf.' He also mentions, besides march and home-brewed beer, me- 
theglin and ' a kind of swish swash * called mead. He does not mention * obnml ’ (a 
spioed drink) or * htim ’ (ale and spirits). Ser The Divell u an Am, act i, so. 1, For a 
fairly complete account of the favourite drinks oi the Elizabethan age, cf. Sandys, W., 
introduction to Fative Songe, principally^ of the yixUcnth and eenenteenth centuries 
(Per <7 Soo. Publ,, 1848, vol. xxin), where see especially as to the aristocratic beverage 
sack. As to the change of taste in wines, and thr bonus on heavy sorts which en- 
couraged it, see Hall, H., u.f. chap, vi (* The Host’), where there is much information 
on the whole subject. 

«. * Gf. The Honestie of this Age, etc. (Percy Boo. Pub!., 1844, rol. zi), pp. 18—19. 

^ Of. the well known passage as to t^e scientific training of * tobaoconista’ in Eoerp 
Man out qf His Humour, act in, sc. i. As to the date of the introdaotknh of tobacco, 
see Mary Bateson, Tmiil, H. D., toI. m, jjjp. 871—2, where Shakespeare’s sUunee on 
the subject of the herb and its use is noftd. ’ 
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for (fiesB was at least as marked a characteristic of large sectioiui 
of English sodety as ^ fondness for the pleasares of the table. 
Ndther somptnary laws nor moral ii^janctions proved effisctnal 
preventives, thong^ it Wy be asserted that, among social foilings, 
the love of fine dress, on the whole, was that which puritans 
visited with their stwnest censure. Andrew Boorde (who was by qp 
means a puritan), a generation earlier, had dwelt on the fickleiAss 
exhibited by Englishmen in connection with tius particular foible, 
and the mutability of the extravagance continu^ to remain One 
of its most constant features. 'FalconbiSdge^ the young baron of 
England,’ we remember \ 'bought his doublet in Italy, his round 
hose in IVanoe, his bonnet in (iermany/ But Spain and France 
were lohg the rival schools of apparel for young Eng lis hm en of 
foshion, though, of the pair, notwithstanding the strong predilection 
for things Spanish which long prevailed at the court of James I, 
the French model, on the whole, maintained its ascendancy. In 
accordance with the general tendency, noticed above, of luxurious 
habits of life to efiace class distinctions, censure of all this' 
extravagance is found accompanied by regret thgt 'it is difficult 
to know who is a gentleman and who is not fsom his dress*.’ As 
a matter of course, i{ was inevitable that, in the matter of dress, the 
extravagance of men should be for outdone by that of the other sex, 
more especially in the way of those artificial supplements to the 
attractions of naiture, which left women, in the severe words of 
Stubbes, ‘thelonallest part of themselves*.’ While mftny effeminate 
men aped the devices of women’s toilets, women, quite as often in 
search of notoriety as for purposes qf disguise, wore doublet and 
hose ; and the confusion of the external attributes of the sexes to 
which exception was taken as a practice of the theatre thus, 
in this instance also, reflected, at least i« some measure, a social 
licence of the age. In the matter of djess in geneitd, the mimic 
life followed, while, perhaps, as in earlier and later times, |t now 
and then suggested, the extravagances of the society which the 
theatre at once served and*imita^. The sumptuousness of 
actors’ costumes, both on and off the stage, is illustrated by direct 
evidence as well as by many well known passages and anecdotes 
— among the formei^ by Qosson’s assertion that ‘ the verye hyrelings 

^ The Af erehani of Venice, act i, so, 2. 

* Stttbbes’s Anatom\fi, p. 29. There follows aa elaborate description of the apparel 
which the moralist eensores. Further details will be foand in the introduction to 
Vatke, ua, 

* 4hid. p. 76. Of. the passage in Cynthia'e JteveU, act r, ad /a,, satirising the 
pargetting, paihting, sticking, glazing ant renewing old ritelled faces.* 
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of some iA onr plaiera, which stand at rcTersion of via by the 
ifeeke, jet under gentlemens noses in sute| of silkeV 

^ns, the increase of luxury and the des^ of securing as huge 
a share of it as money could buy must hie reckoned among the 
chief causes of the <mri meta fames which contributed to the 
lyirest of tiie Elizabethan age, and which, in the bext ag^ re- 
mained a strong motive of private, and, too often, of public, 
action. 

*In queen Elizabeth’s time the military and naval professions can 
hardly be said to have played*aiv/ part in the social history of the 
country. No standing army was kept up for foreign war&re ; when 
a force was required for that purpose, it was collected partly by 
feudal obligation or impressment, and partly by the enlist- 
ment of volunteers* — the last-named, for political reasons, a very 
convenient form for collectinj^a body of troops. It is true that, 
already under James I, such forces were often not disbanded 
immediately on their return home. Meanwhile, the defensive 
force of the land, in principle^and (at all events till the reign of 
Charles I) in feqt, was a county militia, called under arms by means 
of commissions of array, officered by country gentlemen and under 
the command of l(vds lieutenant — ^thon^ 'the name * militia ’ 
was only coming into use at the time when the civil war broke 
out on the question of the command of the body so called. The 
comporition of the force, the numbers of which looked magnificent 
on paper*, dejiended largely on the high constables of the hundreds 
and the petty constables of the parishes, who seem to have taken 
good care to draft into it alj the disreputable elements of which 
they were fein to get rid\ as well as &e unemployed ‘Shadows’ 
and ‘Mouldies’ of their generation*. Recruits were supplied 
with arms— armour proper was fitUing out of usc^ and, by the dose 
of the century, the bow, had Ijeen entirely superseded by the 
musket. Munition was kept in readiness under some sort of 
inspection in every town and considerable village; for there were 
no garrisons existing except m a few coast towns. The navy was 

^ The School of Abuse, p. 29. In Part llfif The Bfitume from Pematetu, aot v, bo. 1, 
Stndioso complains of the * glaring Batten sates ’ in which actors rode throagh the 
gasing streets. < t 

* Maitland, F. W., The Constitutional Historif of England, pp. 278—9. 

* According to Harrison, the number of able-bodied men on the roll in 1574 and 
1^5 was 1,172,674, though one-third of this total were not called out. 

* See *The Manor of chosing Souldiers in Bngland* oited from Bamabe Bich’s 

A Right Exelent and pleasaunt Dialogue, between Mercury and an English Souldier, etc. 
(1574), in P. Cunningham’s ed. of the same writer’s Monestie of the Age, p. 48. • 

* Part U of Henry IV, act in, so. 2. * * 
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made up of ft growing number of ships of war, berides mendiant 
vessels (including diiip chartered by the various trading com- 
panies) and fishing brats. Harrison reckons^, with pride, that 
queen Elisabeth cctfildliave afirat as many as from 9,000 to 10,000 
seamen ; and a census held for the purpose a few years before the 
coming of the Armada reckoned more than 16,000 persons hi 
England (exclusive of Wales) in some sort accustomed to the sra*. 
The wonderful year itself proved a great deal more than that 
England had the winds and the waves fgr allies*— it also proved 
that her diips were much superidl' t6 those of her arcl^foe^n both 
manning and gunnery. Though shipbuilding was much improved 
in the later years of the century, when the queen built about 
one ship a year, much needed reforms ih what had now become 
a regular profession did not begin till 161& Thus, in the 
Elizabethan age proper, the mililliry, and, here and tiiere, the 
naval types which dramatists, in this period, were fond of 
presenting were largely of an exceptional sort— men in whom a 
mixture of volunteer or privateer and patriot lends itself to 
picturesque treatment*. Besides these, there must have been in 
real life many swaggerers and pretenders, of thc^Pistol and Bobadill 
sort) who on the sta^ fbmished variations ef the time-honoured 
classical or Italian types*; and there was, especially as a legacy of 
the struggle in the Low Countries, a constant influx of discharged 
soldiers, quite as s>ften objects of satire as of sympathy, because 
of the countdlfeits who were largely mixed up wilh them and 
who were one of the pests of the age*. No doubt, too, Harrison’s 
observation was correct*, that soldiera who had seen service in the 
field could not easily be prevailed upon to resume the habit of 
ordinary daily labour, and thus became a disturbing element in 
the population. For the rest, in London and elsewhere, order 
was kept by watchmen with theli;|brown*bills — a familiar type of 

* p. 891. 

* Sm the eeotion by Oman, 0. Ws E., on ‘ The Art of War,' ap. Traill, u,«. 

rol. in, where will be found muoh valoable information oonoeming the nary nnder 
Elixabeth. , . 

* E.p. Toung Forest in Thomas Heywood’s Fortune fry ImiuI and Sea, lord 
Momford, in Day and CbeMe'e Btfnd Beggar of Bednal Qreen, etc., etc. 

* Jonson, who had himself seen servloe, preserved a sincere respect tor ‘ true 
soldiers.’ (Of. Epigram eviii.) 

' Of these, who 'gcneyally represented themselves as wounded in tlM Low CountriSs 
when Sghting against Spinola, with Esses at Cadix, or Drake in St Domingo,’ see a 
graphic aoceunt in Q. W. Thombniy’s amusing Shakeipeare’t England (1866), vol. i, 
PP. 87*— so. . , 

* p. 881, • 
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BSinbetihan comedy^ The general security of the oouutiy, no 
doubt, was greater tiian of old ; but it was sii^ll necessary for ser^ng. 
mai to be armed when going out at night time, and highway 
robberies were not uncommon, especially abopt Christmas time^ 

More surprising, periiaps, than the smidlnees of the share 
Sponging to army and navy in the life of the Elizabethan age is 
the relarive depression of the porition held about this time— 
ce^inly so for as the eridmice of the contemporary drama goes— 
by the^clergy. *As is s|ell known, the recovery of that body, in- 
cluding pai% of the ejdscopat^ ffom the disrepute into which they 
had sunk in the earlier part of tiie reign, was^ gradual and, for a 
long time, uncertain. A considerable proportion of tiie ejdscopate 
renupned for many year! in a position of degrading dependence or 
absolute inrignificance sdike unworthy of their order, while of the 
parsonages a large number w€re not filled up at all, or, in more 
ways than one, most unsuitably*. As the reign wore on, and the 
prudent exertions of the sorely tried archbishop Parker and others 
gradually bore fruit, an increasing activity and devotion to their 
duties manifested themselves on the part 4^ the bishops ; and an 
advance was also visible in the case of the inferior or parish clergy, 
alike in parochial zfal and in scholarly attainments. Knowledge 
of Latin was agun becoming universal, and that of Hebrew and 
Greek was growing common, among clergymen. The recovery in 
question, wlych was quite distinct from the puritan movement, 
though each, in its way, helped to leaven the lomp*of academical, 
as well as of national, life, led, indeed, only very slowly and very 
partially to the awakening, tn high ecclesiastical places or in quiet 
country parsonages, of higher and deeper conceptions of reli^on. 
Yet this tardiness of progress was by no means wholly due to the 
decline of the.politicahand social position of the church, and to 

* Sea among the varioae c^anteiparb to Dogberry and Vergea, those in Samnel 

RowleJ’s When yoit ete me, etc., in Maraton’s Insatiate Cauntesse, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Coxcombe, and, above all. Blurt and bis attendant Stnbber in Middleton's 
Blurt Master-Constable, «. 

3 Harrison, p. 284. Hall, Hubert, u.s, p. 74, gives a number of cases of armed 
violence which ended fatally; but they ^ only oopasionaUy come under the above 
category. 

* For a highly coloured picture of this condition ot things, see Hall, H., t».s. 
in bis chapter * The Ghurchman.* Harrison’s account of the condition of things in his 
own day conveys the impression of being written with both knowledge and judgment; 
though not puritan in spirit, he is, on the whole, favourable, to moderate reform. He 
is, however, vei)r acutely sensible of the hardships of various kinds to which his oloth 
was subject, and fully alive to the perennial experience that the ’ common sort ’ are 
always ready to oast reproaches on the^ clergy. In hi^ plaoesg few were quite fair to 

heir griefs, although Burghley was an exception. * 
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tiie nuuiy alterations in its formularies. It was also due to the 
(jmnges which had tof some time been at work in 

Bnclsiids^ twi eyas, Bnglands two Noneries, 

Boglands* two nests, Bngisnds two holy mounts^ 

1 meaner Bnatands two UniTerdties K 

To all appearance, in the middle of queen EUsabeth’s r^;n, 
Oxford and Cambridge were in a flourishing condition ; their joint 
attendance of students was reckoned at^OOO, ttbd, according to 
modem notions, it may seem a h&dfhy tign that, in fof higer pro- 
portions than in e^lier times, the sons of the nobility and gentry 
wmre resorting to these places of learning in common with a poorer 
class of young men or boys. As a matthr of foot, however, more 
espedally at Cambridge, which, for the better part of two genera- 
tions, had taken the 1«^ in the ihtellectual life of the country, 
learning, after having, as elsewhere, become largely absorbed in 
theology, was, in the latter half of the century, exposed to a new, 
danger. The sons of the gentry, whose importance in the general 
social system of the country and in its government was, as has 
been seen, steadily rising, now frequented the*Universities for the 
purpose of acquiring what may be called ‘g«meral culture' rather 
than theological or other professed learning. In a word, a new 
conception of the work of the national universities was forming 
itself which, in foore ways than one, was to berime of great 
importance for the future of the nation as well as for that of the 
universities. On the one hand, the risk was being run that deeper 
study and research would be elbewed out of existence by 
endeavours to gratify the wish for a higher education which 
should suit a young gentleman desirous of making his mark in 
some recognised* public or professionad capacity, and which 
should not take up too much his tiin'e^ And this risk was 
materially increased by the introduction into the colleges of 
the universities and into the schools which were their feeders of 
the system of jobbery which idas oqp of the bad features of the 
age : both school and collie el^ions were packed or otherwise 
influenced in fovour of the well-to-do against the poor, and, more 
especially, the best pfisses df the university, fellowships, were awarded 
in obedience to mandates obtained by foir means or other at 

• 

* TtU-Troth«i Meuage and hU Pent Complaint <1600). New Shtksp. 800 . PuW., 

1876. . 

* 8**, on ihi* bond, n Tory striking possue in Willinnt Btoflord’s Dialoguet, cited 
above, pp. 90— 3K 
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or as tiie result of other corrupt methods. This endearmir 
to'- appropriate the unirersiries and thei^ endowments for the 


consequences— among them an increase of riotoqs living at coU^*, 
^ in deference to gentlemanlike tastes. Agunst this was to be set the 
fiart that a very considerable proportion of the classes whose sons 
now firequented the universities was tinged with such general 
culture as was to be found there, while many of these young men 
acquired something of ^ real love of learning — and a few some- 
thing 01 lealning itself— into fheMiargain. The later Elisabetiian 
and Jacobean dramatists take little or no noting of these results — 
the academical enthusiasm fostered by the 'university wits’ died 
out with them, and the 'usual playhouse t3q>e of the uitiverrity 
student was now the feebler variety of undergraduate, whose chief 
occupation was to spend his fattfer’s money’. At the same time, the 
public interest benefited directly by the encouragement given by 
. the queen's government, desirous of attracting nobility and gentry 
into the service of the state, to ahe study of law at the univerrities, 
scholarships being instituted for the support of fitvoured students 
of this subject The class of students whom these changes hit 
hard were the poorer youths, especially thow who intended to 
devote themselves to the study of theology, with a view to ordina- 
tion, and on the training of whom the universities, for some time 
previously, had concentrated their activity. * Complaints are 
constant that, in the bestowal of livings, the same system of 
corruption prevailed, in fitvour of the dependents of nobility and 
gentry, or of those who had gained the goodwill of patrons by 
illicit means*. 

In general, there can be no doubt that tiie intellectual 

^ condition of Cambridge, in the later years of«the century, was 

* • 

^ IjetterB of coniineDdafronB — 

Why, *tU reported that they are grown stale 
When places fall i* th' University. 

WebstJr, The Devilt Law-cate, act 1 , so. 5. 

* So Oreene 'oonsiinied the floweif of his youth* at Cambridge 'amongst wags as 
lewd * as himself. The habit of drinking \o excess long remained a reproaoh to the 
universities ; readers of Clarendon's Life will remember bow its prevalence at Oxford, 
about 1625, afterwards led him to rejoice that his fai6her had soon removed him from 
residence there. 

’ So, for instance, Credulous Oldcraft in Fletoher’s WU At eeverall WeapmUn 
t * A very unattractive account of the methods by which i^vancement can be best 
secured in universities and colleges, as well as in other walks of life, showing how 
the system endured and progressed, is given in Tom of all Tradee, or the Blaine Palk* 
Way to Profeenons (1631). The reader |nll, ^f course, compare the graphic picture of 
these things in Part II of The Retume from Pemaeeut, • 
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superior to that of the sister uniyersity, and reflects itself 
as such in our litera^ira Puritanism, after being repressed at 
Cambridge largely through the influence of Whitgift, held its 
ground at Oxford under the patronage of Leicester as chancellors 
and, in the later part of the period under surrey, recovered much « 
of its ground in Cambridge alsa To the reaction against Calvii^ 
at Cambridge in the later part of the reign of James I, ana at 
Oxford under Laud, a mere reference must suffice. It is curioi^s to 
notice the impression of a foreign obseirtg like Paul Hent^ner that 
the puritan form of ftuth or reli^oti was distinct fro^ that of the 
church as by law , established ; in his account of the universities, 
he express^ his astonishment that puritans (whom he describes 
as ‘entirely abhorring all difTerence of lank among churchmen’) 

‘ do not live separate, but mix with those of the church of England 
in the colleges V Such was not the position taken up by those 
consistent adversaries of puritanism, the English dramatists of tl\e 
Elizabethan and subsequent agea It has been well pointed out bju. 
Creizenach" that, of course with exceptions, it was not so much the 
doctrine of the puritans as their conduct of life suid treatment of 
its outward forms ^which dramatists visited trith their contempt 
and ridicule. The satire which puritanism pri>voked from them was 
that which has always directed itself against the assertion, actual or 
supposed, by any class, profession or association of men or women, 
of a claim to an exceptional degree of moral excellenc| or virtue, and 
against the hypocrisy which this assertion seems to involve. This 
was a sort of pretenrion or ‘humour’ which robust commonsense, 
coupled with keen inright into character, such as signalised Jonaon‘, 
would be certain to expose to ridicule and censure, quite apart from 
any religious party feeling. Protestant sentiment proper was hardly 
a marked charaeteristic of the Elizabetiian or Jacobean drama, ^ 
except when it formed an intesgal pant of anti-Spanish or anti- 
Jesuit patriotism, and thus diredted itself, as a matter of course, 
agrinst a representative of the Marian reaction like Gardiner or 
an agent of Spanish policy like Gendomar'’. In a general way, 
however, it vros natural .that tjiis political protestantism should 
grow weaker in the Stewart days, when the court was no longer 

• f 

' Cf. Miillinger, J. Bass, HUtory of the Univertity of Cambridge^ vol. n, p. 288. To 
this standard work, the reader must be referred for a complete treatment of the subject. 

• Travels in England, English transl. by Horace Walpole (1797),^. 41. • 

• Vol. IV, part I, pp. 128—4. 

• Bee^Tks AlehemUt, Bartholomew Foyrr, etc. The drift of the ridicule in 
Middleton’s Famelie of Love is equally aDfpecific. 

• See Heywood’sPart lofifyou know not nu, etc., and Middleton’sd Game at Cheste. 
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rasponaiTe to this kind of popular sentiment In a few dramaSislis, 
Biich as Massinger and Shirley, personal Reasons cmitributed to 
favour Roman Catholic ideas and views ; ||but it cannot be said 
that these received from them anything beyond platonic goodwill 
« It may, perhaps, be added that the popular feeling which lurevMled 
iiW^ngland against Jews cannot be set down as more than the 
continued unthinking and undiscriminating acceptance of a popular 
prejudice of ancient standing; for Jews in London, during the 
whole of this period, wer^ only few in number and very little known, 
and neither*Shakespeare nor Maiiowe is likely to have made the 
acquaintance of any Jews abroadl ^ 

Except in the fields, now narrowing rather than expanding, of 
purely academical scholai^hip and reli^ous education, London had 
more than ever become the centre of the life of the community. 
Here, alone, politics, society afid intellectual pursuits and diver> 
^ons of all kinds were at the full height of activity ; and here was 
..the great market for the supply of the luxuries, as well as of the 
necessaries, of existence. The*infinx of population into London 
was very notabk. The overgrowth of the population of the city 
was, indeed, arrested by drastic provisions, dating from 1580; but 
London beyond the avails increased with extraordinary rapidity, 
and, in the century after the accession of Elizabeth, the total of the 
London population probably at least quintupled— and this, not- 
withstanding the ravages of the plague, which, at times, decimated 
— and even decimated twice over — ^the number of inhabituits. 
But it was not numbers only which gave to London its supremacy. 
The pulse of life beat more rapidly here than elsewhere ; character 
and talent— individuality, in short— here had the best chance of 
asserting itself This was largely doe, as has been seen, to the court 
^ and, in the same connection, to the great houses ofithe nobility built 
along the pleasant Strand, withi tShe river, London’s great high- 
way, sunning by the side of fields and gardens on the way to 
Westminster. It was due, in the second place^ to the city as tiie 
centre and representative of .the mlbrcantile and industrial life of 
the imtion, with Cheapside, and Goldsnuths’ row on its southern 
frontage, displaying the magnificence of that life to an admiring 

ft a 

> Of. Koeppel, E., ' KonfessioneUe Str5mungeii in d. dnmat. Diohtung d. Zeitaiteni 
desbeiden orstao Staart Kdnige/in Shake$pear€ Jakrlm\ toL zl» pp. xviff., wharethe 
TioCoriouB Jewish money-lender in E. Wilson’s Three Ladiee qf London is oonirasied 
with Barabas, Shylook and the Tillainons Jewish figures in Dabome’s A Chrietian 
tamed Turke, Day and WiUiam Howry’s TravaUee of The three Englieh Broehere, and 
Fletcher’s Cuetome of the Cowdrey, As ^ tl^e attempt to identity Shylook with an 
actual personage, d. ante, ohap. yui. * 
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w(h 41 But it vas also due to the Tariona oollogeg of law and 
{diysic, aa well aa to cathedral and abbey, and the great 
schooled I 

Among the {uv&aBiona which had their proper aeat in London, 
none, perhapa, in the Eliaabethan age and that which followed, 
played a more important part in the aocial system of the countsy 
than the profesnon of the law. There has assuredly been%o 
period of English history in which the relations between law 
and politics have been more intimate th|n the age of Bacon and 
Coke; and the study of the hislbry of even a siflgle'inn of 
conrt, such as Gray’s inn, would show how &r back in the later 
Tudor period this important connection extenda But, apart 
from tlliB, though Harrison was of opihion that an excess of 
lawyers, like one of merchants, was a clog in the commonwealth 
— ‘all the money in the land’ he says ‘goes to the lawyers*’ — 
it was quite inevitable that two characteristics of the age — the 
frequent change of ownership in landed property and the frequent „ 
establishment of new trading concerns — should be accompanied by 
a large increase of legal practice. This practice was of a kind 
which did not necessarily bring its reward iif a great harvest of 
fees to the London barrister, for there was much more self-help in 
that age than has been held admissible in later days either in law 
or in medicine; and, with r^rd to the former at all events, 
every man was eftpected to know some law, so that many of our 
dramatists — ^th Shakespeare at their head— were, more or less. 


^ Nothing can be said here of other favourite oentres of iotelleotual and eocial 
intercourse, among which the taverns — to be distinguished carefully from lesser and 
more evanescent places of entertainment— did duty for the clubs of later London life. 
T. Heywood gives a short list of them in one of the songs inserted in The Rape of 
Luereeef in another ol which the eries of London sire reproduced. By 1633, the 
number of these taverns was reckoned at 911. Ci. Sandys, W., Feitiv$ Songi, etc., ua, 
(introduction), and see Vatke, T., * Wirthshiftser undVirthshausleben* in CuUurhilder 
auM AU»Engkmd, .As to * ordinaries* (the !ashionable tablet d'hote of the dty), see 
the amusing tract The Meeting of OaUante at an Ordinarie^ or The Walkee in PowUe, 
1604 (Perey Soc. Publ., 1845, vol. v). Ha the main walk of the great gothic church of 
8t Paul’s, a club open to all— even to those who (fame only to dine with duke Humphrey 
— there are firequent allusions in pur diaipatists. (Bobadili was a * Paul's man/ and 
Palatal! ‘bought Bardolph in Paul’s.* See, also, L. Barry’s Ram- Alley ^ act iv, sc. 1, 
and May's City-Mateh^ aet in, m, 8.) These and other features of London life are 
described in numerous works of easy access; for a graphic picture of Elizabethan 
London, drawn with the author’s usual felicity of touch, the reader may be referred 
to the section ‘Le Pays Anglais’ in vpl. 11 of Jusserand’s Hietoire LitUraire du Peuple 
At^laU. Creuenaeht vol. iv, part i, p. 486, goes so far as to asseft that, with the 
exception of university and school plays, not a single dramatic work of consequence 
Baw tBe light of day anywhere else than ya Lqpdon town. 

• p. 804. • 
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fiuniHftr witii itB tenns and proceasea^ It vaa with landed property 
that litigation, ao fiur aa lawyera were called in, aerioudy oonoenied 
ittelf ; and it waa through the numageme^ direct or indirect, of 
country eatatea, uid through apeculation aa. well aa litigation 
, reapecting them, that fortunea were made and, aa already noticed, 
ceunty fiuniliea were founded by Elizabethan lawyera*. If we 
glance at the other end of the profeaaional ladder, it will ajqiear 
that at no time before or aince haa a legal truning been ao clearly 
reoogniaed as the neceaa^ry complement of the school and univermty 
education df a man called upbn to play a part in public life. Ihe 
inns of court were one of the great social as well as educational 
institutions of the Elizabethan and early Stewart period ; mid 
within their walls,- in their halls and gardens, in their libidries and 
chambers, was preeminently fostered that spirit of devoted loyalty 
towards the crown, aa well as that traditional enthutiasm for 
literary and other intellectual interests, which in other periods 
..,of our national life have been habitually associated with the 
universities*. The occasional i brawls ’ in the streets by gentlemen 
of the inns of court, like those of their democratic antipodes, the 
city ’prentices, weib demonstrations of self-reliance as weU as of 
youthful spirits. Tw the Elizabethan regular drama, whose be- 
ginnings the inns of court had nurtured, and to some of whose 
masterpieces they 1^ extended a cordial welcome, as well as to 
the lesser ^wtha of the masque and cognate devices, these 
societies stood in relations of enduring intimacy*.' 

^ Gf. Sturge, L. J., * Webster and the Law : a Parallel/ in Shakespeare Jahrlntch, 
vol. xxn (1906) ; where it ie pointed, ont that Webster, like Shakespeare, displays a 
very extensive and, generally speaking, accurate knowledge both of the theory and 
practice of the law, and the constraction of the plot of The Duteheese of Malfy is cited as 
a striking instance of the extent of Webster’s legal knowledge. The writer cites the 
observation of Sidney Lee, in%his Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century, that 
^ Ben Jonson ani Spenser, Massinger and M^ebster, employed law terms with no less 
frequency and facility than ShKkespearcf though none of them was engaged in the 
legal plofession. It would, perhaps, be'^ fanciful to ascribe the predilection for trial 
scenes, which the Blizabetban bequeathed to the later English drama, to anything 
more than a sure instinct for dramatic effect. 

> See, on this head, the section ^The Lawyer ’—perhaps the most instructive of 
all the sections in Hubert Hall’s Society inf he Elizqbethan Age, 

> In the * letter from England,’ to her three daughters, Cambridge, Oxford, Innes of 
Court, appended to Polimanteia (Cambridge, 150C), while the inns of court are 
acquitted of disrespect towards the universities, and of having, * received some of 
their children and . . • made them wanton, the Inns are admonished not to regard their 
training as sufficient without that of their elder elsters/ « 

^ In his Engiiih Dramatic Literature^ vol. m, p. 228, note 7, the present writer has 
cited a passage from ’A Player’ in Earle’s Microcomographie (1628), which suggests a 
very natural secondary reason for the interest taken in the acting drama by mgmbers 
of the inns of court : * Your Inns of Court men were undone but for [the j^yer] ; hee 
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l^e phyudan's profeanon, about this time, was being dis- 
entangled, on the one ^nd, from that of the clergyman, with 
which of old it had be^ frequently combined, and, on the other, 
from the trade of. the apothecary — a purveyor of many things 
besides drugs, who was more comfortably and fashionably housed • 
in London^ than was his fellow at Mantua— and from that of ^ 
barber, who united to his main functions those of dentist and yet 
others, announced by his long pole, painted redl The pretensions 
of both physicians and surgeons to a knoi^edge of which tjjiey fell 
fer short were still a subject o^ sdvere censure’ ; bUt little or 
nothing was said in or outside the profession against what aras 
still the chief impe^ment to the progress of medical science— its 
intimate* association with astrology*. The physician took every 
care to preserve the dignity which lay at the root of much of his 
power, attiring himself in the furred gown and velvet cap of his 
doctor’s degree’, and riding about the streets, like his predecessor, 
in the Middle Ages, with long foot-cloths hanging down by the side » 
of his horse or mule. The education of physicians was carried 
on much like that of lawyers, with care and comfert, and seems, 
at least sometimes, to have been deemed a suftable stage in the 
complete training o^ a gentleman’. The scientific and practical 
value of the medical training of the day is a theme beyond the 
purpose of this sketch. Medical treatment, in many respects, was 
oldfashioned in n* flattering sense of the term ; in^the case of 
new diseases, *it was savage; in the case of mental disease, 
barbarous — ‘a dark house and a whipV 

It is unnecessaiy to make a more than passing reference here 
to another profession, which in the Elizabethan age already 
existed, although it might be said to have only recently come into 


is their ohiefe Guest and imployment, and the sole businesse that makes them 
Aftemoones men.* ^ ^ 

* See Tht Merry Wivest act iii, sc. 3 : ‘ these lisping hawthorn-buds that . . f smell 
like Buoklersbury in simple time.’ 

* On this subject, see Vatke, T., u.#. 172. A dentist-barber appears in Lyly’s 

Midas, * 

’ So, in the pious Joseph Halle’f The Chyrurgens Book, 

* An honest, though futile, attempt to distinguish between true and false, valuable 
and * frustrate,* astroiogy^is mr>de in Polimanteuif a curious tract printed at 
Cambridge in 1595. 

® Ci. The Alehemist, act i, sc. 1, where SubUe takes care to appear in this costume. 

* Paul Hentzner (u.«. 41 . 31) asserts that in the fifteen colleges within and without 
the city of London * members of the young nobility, gentry and others, are educated, 
and chiefly in the study of physic ; for veiy few apply themselves to that of the law ; 
they ara allowed a very good tables and silyer egps to drink out of.* 

^ At You Like act m, sc. 2, ad Jin, 

B. L. V. OH. XIV. 


24 
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existence. The general conditions which affected the publi^tion 
of books, and, with it, the exercise of the profession of author, 
have been discussed in a previous volume^ and more will be said 
in a later chapter as to the special conditiops of the writing of 
plays^. The number of playwrights who, at the same time, were 
9^e actors, probably, was by no means so large as has sometimes 
been assumed; Miss Sheavyn reckons that, to our knowledge, 
not more than nine combined the ‘equality’ of actor with 
authorahip^ Thus, thpre was no reason why ‘gentlemen and 
scholars ’ ^ould extend to draftiatic or other authors as such the 
scorn which, at different times, they were wont to manifest for 
the profession of the actor, despised by them as, traditionally, 
a menial or envied as 'the well pmd and gorgeously apparelled 
favourite of the public. Yet the professional author — the man, 
that is, who sought to live by his pen, or, at least, to make it 
, contribute appreciably to his means of earning a livelihood, had 
no easy life of it in the Elizabethan age. Patrons were rare 
who gave sums of money — especially large sums such as that 
which Southampton is held to have bestowed on Shakespeare — or 
provided hospitality on a lai^e scale, such as Jonson eiyoyed from 
lord d’Aubigny ; though there may have 'been other cases of 
quasi-hereditary support, such as tliat granted by the Herberts 
to Massinger, or of spontaneous generosity like that extended to 
Greene by ^ successful player. Fewer still wore those to whom, 
as to Munday and Jonson, tho goodwill of city or crbwn secured an 
official salary by the side of their literary earnings. The uni- 
versities reserved none off their emoluments for the ‘university 
wits,* whose flattering dedications were more profitably addressed 
to the goodwill of individual magnates. The laborious gains 
of proof correcting and- the like hardly came into account, as they 
had done iu the earlier 4ay8 o(, the renascence, when such accom- 
plishments were still confined 'to a small number of scholars. It 
was more tempting to take to the writing of pamphlets, even if 
these often really only hoyered bn the outskirts of literatures 

* See ante, Tol. iv, ehap. sviii (‘ The itook-tradp, 16fi7— 1625 ’). 

* See jMMt, vol. VI, chap, z (‘The Elizabethan Theatre’). 

* The namea given by her are Field, Oreene, ^toywoed (Thomas), donaon, Feele, 
Munday, Bowley (William), Shakespeare and Wilson (Bobert). The order is alpha* ^ 
betlcal ; but a comparison of the namea wiil show that Mise Sheavyn ia right in her 
conclusion that ‘it seems to have beoome in time less, usual to nnite the two 
professiona, th'bugh Marlowe and Kyd, of the earlier writers, probably never acted.’ 
See Sheavyn, Phoebe, Tht Literary Profterioa in the EUxabethan Age (p. 08)— a 
valuable piece of work, of which free use ^has been made in the text. • 

* CL ante, vol. iv, chap, xvi, and oibl,’ There is no reason, ■in the Elizabethan 
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if not to descend into other depths and enter upon one or more 
of the harassing empbyments of the news factor, the prophetic 
almanac maker, the ballad and jig writer, or the craftsman who 
composed lascivious verse to suit the taste of his public. 

It has been shown above^ that, though the charter of the 
Stationers’ company was confirmed in the first year of KlisabcOTs 
reign, and the licensing and censorship of books was instituted 
by the injunctions issued in that year, the actual operation of (jiis 
censorship did not begin till near the myldle of*the last.dccadb 
but one of the sixteenth centifiy— an epoch of intense public 
anxiety. In 1586, when the agitation largely due to Jesuit 
missions and their actual or supposed results was at its height 
and th^ so-called ‘discovery’ of the Babyngton conspiracy was 
calling forth wild alarm, the Star chamber issued the decree 
which confined printing, with the exception of the two uni- 
versities, to the liberties of the city of Ix>ndon, and subjected all 
books and pantphlets before publication to the licence of the* 
archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London. Those 
licensing regulations were enforced by the courf of High Com- 
mission (though the pctual process of licensing,^n part, was handed 
over to particular expert authorities— as, iti the case of plays, 
to the master of the revels), and the activity of the court was 
easily set in motion wherever the interests or susceptibilities of 
church or sta^e ^med to call for its interference. , The drama, 
of course, most frequently and most readily laid itself ojien to 
official suspicion. Thus, on the single occasion of the imminence 
of trouble on the part of Essex and his supporters, the authors of 
at least two plays, PhUotm and Spanns, were in some danger, 
and the performmice of a third {Richard II) led to further 
official enquiry ^ •As in the da^s of the^arly Roma|i empire, a 
class of informers rose into being^palled,^in Elizabethan parlance, 

‘ moralisers ’ or ‘ state decipherers,’ whose business it was te dis- 
cover and denounce passages, situations and even single words 


•g* for distingniBhing translktonttrom general body of antbora, among whom 
their position was one of honour and distinotion. Cf. anU^ vol. iv, chap. i. 

^ -4ne^, vol. IV, pp. d81-«-2. # 

* * Application,* says the dedication of Volpone, ‘is now given a trade with many, 
end there are that profess to have a key for the deoyphering of everything. 
Miss Sheavyn (p. 67) hae^drawn up a list of writers who suffered from^the inlerferenfiB 
of authorities moved by information of the above or of other sorts; it comprises 
the iiuiiea.of Cartwright, Chapman, Daniel, Dekker, Drayton, Fletcher, Heywood, 
Holinahed, .loneon, Kyd, Lodge, Marl«we, ^araton, Middleton, Monday, Naahe, 
Bowlande, Selden,* Shakespeare, Smith, Stowe, Stobbes and Wither. Of coarse, the 
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^hich seemed to betray a dangerous meaning. The spirit of 
Jaeobean government did not fttil to carry further a system con- 
genial to its mode of working. Such, in this age, were a few 
among the troubles of authors — ^troubles in which dramatists had 
more than their share. 

*DThe attention bestowed in this period upon the fine arts should 
not be overlooked, though it cannot be discussed here. The cultiva- 
tittfi of music, indeed, was one of the most attractive features of 
Shakespea^’s age and spems to have been common to both sexesK 
The subject of Elizabethan and^ Jacobean architecture has been 
already touched upon, but cannot here be pursped further. Paint- 
ing, with the exception of miniature painting, was mainly left in 
foreign hands. The external conditions of the drama pro^r were 
such that it could owe little or nothing to architect, sculptor or 
painter ; the achievements of Inigo Jones belong to the history of 
the masque ^ 

At the lower end of the social scale, in the Elizabethan age, 
a veiy marked division is observable between those who, more 
or less, were fiioving upward and those whose doom it seemed 
to lag behind. The smaller tradesmen and pianufitcturers of the 
towns, though they Gould not, like the great city merchants, have 
any claim to be of the councils of the sovereign or of those 
who carried on the government, still found themselves occasionally 
chosen to represent in parliament the interests df the communities 
in which they lived, though, in the new boroughs established 
under the infiuence of the crown, that influence was powerful in 
securing the election of peitions belonging to the gentry on whom 
it could directly depend. In other ways, too, the industrial element 
was asserting its right to the social advantages within its reach ; 
probably, speh a case a& that of Gabriel Harvey^s father, the rope- 
maker of Safiron Walden, who rent not less than four sons to the 
neighbouring university, was n5t a very unusual one in the social 

whirligig of time brought its revenges—subh as they were; and it was the joint 
operation of High Commission courl and Star chamber which ordered the burning of 
Prynne's HUtrio-Mastix^ and inflicted what shame it eonld inflict upon the author 
of that work. 

* As to Elizabethan music, and its assooiatioiT with IShe drama, see chap, vz of 

Yol. lY of this work, of. also Sohelling's chapter, u.«. * When Music and sweet Poetry 
agree.’ As to the laYOurite composers of the period between 1589 and 1600, see 
Lyrical Poemsi ^teleeted from musical jmblications, 1589 — 1680, ed. Collier, J. P., Percy 
Soc. Publ. (1844), Yol. uii. See, also, the note of Bookstro, W., on * The Sixth English 
School,* ap, Traill, H. D., ».s. yoI, m, p. B09. ** 

* * Painting and carpentry are the* soul, of mask* is Ben Jonson’s sneerin his 
Expostulation with Inigo Jones. 



Yeomen^ Labourers 

history of tho timos^* M&ny yeomen, too, although their class was 
supposed to be marke^by a definite limit of income^ and although 
it was customary to a^ess them and their wires as ‘goodman ’ or 
‘goodwife’ inst^’Of ‘roaster’ or ‘mistress,’ were, by their clever- 
ness and industry, constantly raising themselves on the social 
ladder— ‘buying up poor gentlemen’s land, educating their ^s 
for professions and learning them how to become gentlemen.’ 
‘These were they,’ adds Harrison*, in picturesque remembrsyice 
of the days of Henry V, ‘that in time# past diade all, France 
afraid.’ An admirable dramatifi type, dated still further back, 
of the stalwart yqpmen of whom many an example must have 
remained in Elizabethan England, is Georgc-a-Greenc, the pinner 
of Wakefield, in the play named after him *. Hobs the tanner, in 
He3'wood’s Edward IV, may serve as a companion picture of the 
honest handicraftsman, imperturbable alike in his good sense and 
in his good humour \ 

Neither traders nor yeomen were to be confounded with th& 
labouring class proper, still a part of the population which Harrison, 
as well as Shakespeare and his fellow dramatiRts, r^rded as 
proper to bo ruled, not to rule others. It lias been seen that 
their condition during the Elizabethan age ahd the ensuing period 
cannot be described as one of advance, although the social misery 
which had resulted from the break-up of the old agrarian system 
and the wide|pr^d substitution of pasture for tillagp abated with 
the practical recovery of arable farming. The labouring classes, 
generally, remained in a condition of depression, or not far removed 
from it Yet they were not altogether ignored in the working 
of the machinery of church and state, labouring men being 
occasionally summoned on juries or even chosen to hold office as 
churchwardena fiBut, though it would dot be impo|fliblo to cite ^ 
exceptions in which human sym^thy oir humorous insight assert 
their rights, men and women of’this class were usually cAunted 
only by heads, and, as individuals, they foiled to interest the 
dramatists, who were content to use them as an obscure background 
or colourless substratum. , It is not just to illustrate the contempt 
of the Elizabethan drama for the masses either by satirical 
pictures of mobs and popular rebellions; or by particular phrases 

' Marlowe's father was a shoe-maker ; but this, perhaps, is hardly a case in point. 

* p. 183. • . • 

* Another, which seems to have attained to great popularity, was that of old 
Tom Strowd in Day’s Blind Beggar of Bednal Green, 

* Dekker’s Shfimakert Holiday is a genial^loriflcatioii of the craft, founded on one 
of the stories in Thomas Deloney’s Gentle Craft (the second title of the pley)« 
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‘in character’ with the persona^ employing them^ But the 
Vant of sympathy towards the inarticulate classes with which 
the' dramatists, as a body, are chargeable,\must indisputably be 
regarded as a limitation of the range of their art, which they 
only accepted to their own disadvantage^. 

•^Wholly distinct from labouring men proper were the serving- 
men, whose large numbers in the Elizabethan age are the 
Bulyect of frequent comment, and who were a legacy of medieval 
times qnd conditions. ,, Harrison^ dwells on the ‘swarmes of 
idle serving-men, who are ail eVil to everyone*,’ and observes 
that, while many of them brought their young masters to grief 
by their wastefulness, not a few of them fell into bad ways them- 
selves, and ended as hi^way robbers. It was easier to insist, 
in the interests of society in general, that the numbers of these 
hangers-on should be lessened, when not only was service con- 
tinually passed on from generation to generation, but many sons 
/)f yeomen and husbandmen entered into the condition of serving- 
men, in order to escape the obligation of military service, and, 
generally, to secnire easier and more comfortable conditions of life. 
On the part of thh gentry, the custom of ^keeping up a large 
show of servants waJ by no means confined to the wealthy, and 
the author of that interesting tract The Serving-man' » ComforV' 
draws a humorous picture of the needy Sir Daniel Debet, pacing 
the middle w^lk at St Paul’s, vrith six or seven tSll hungry fellows 
in attendance. 

We pass to a yet difierent stratum of the population. It is well 
known how the most important of the poor laws of Elizabeth*, 

^ The queen, in Richard Jl, act ii, so. 3, addresses the gardener as *thoa 
little better thing than earth ’ (Vatke, u,8, p. 221). 

’ Harrison, p. 151, gives a toludly picture of the friendlinee^i and geniality of the 
lower classes of his age, which is justly Commended by Furnivall. Sympathetic 
touches of the same kind are not frequent jfn the plays of Shakespeare and his fellow 
dramatilts, though, in the phrase of the old shepherd in The Winter^t TaU^ they 
contain plenty of * homely foolery.' 

» p. ISS. 

^ Combining the turbulence of those in Romeo and Juliet with the roguery of those 
in CorioUiims. But these do not exhaust Shakespeare's gallery of servants, good, bad 
and indlFerent. 

® A Health to the Gentlemanly profeesion of StrvingfAen or the Serving^man^e 
Comfort (1698). In Hazlitt’s Inedited Tracts, Serving-men, though some varieties of 
them did not escape the satire, may be said to have largely attracted the goodwill 
of Elizabethan playwrights, including Shakespeare, who, according to a tradition said 
to have been current at Stratford, himself performed the part of Adam in At You 
Like It, * 

* Of these and Elizabethan panperia'n there is a masterly account by HelWins, 
W. A. B., ap, Traill, H. D., u,t, voL iii. 
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passed near the close of her reign (in 1601) and revived in the 
first year of James I^made provbion for its poor compulsory 
upon every parish. The pressure of pauperism was felt through' 
out the whole of this period, and already at an early stage of the 
queen’s reign the principle of the ‘old Poor Law’ had been 
affirmed by lepslation, and it had become customary to h^M 
weekly coUections in each parish for the poor who had not 
demonstrably follen into indigence by their own ianit. But the 
evil continued, and was not diminished the jftvvisions against 
vagabonds, among whom, againsif ttfe wish of the hoiise of lords, 
common players apd minstrels had been included in the act of 
1572. In describing the great increase of poverty in the land, 
Harrison^ indignantly repudiates the proposed remedy of stopping 
the growth of the population by turning arable into pasture 
land — ^a process by which English rural prosi>crity had been 
impaired in a past too recent to be forgotten. The control 
of the spread* of poverty and desolation attempted by the* 
Elizabethan poor laws proved, on the whole, a feilure; and 
things went on from bad to woi-se. Hundreds wf hamlets were 
desolated^ and the pumber of small occupierS steadily dwindled, 
till they were almost completely extiiigffishcd by the legis- 
lation of the reign of Charles II. hYom this all-important side 
of the social life of the country, the drama, as might be sup- 
posed, averts jts d^es. On the other hand, the more^or less vocal 
or picturesque phase of poverty which may be described as 
beggardom, with the nearly allied developments of vagabondage 
and roguery, forms one of the most glaring phenomena of the 
age ; its griefe and self-advertisement crying aloud for notice. 
Harrison, who denounces idle beggars of all sorts as ‘thieves 
and caterpillars * of the commonwealth,’ reckons ^ their total ^ 
number in England at ten t^<|asand,*and, at the same time, 
dates the beginning of their tradb as falling not yet fiillj* sixty 
years back — which seems to point to the dissolution of the 
monasteries, though, as a matter of .fact, Henry VIII’s act as to 
beggars and vagabonds wgs passed as early as 1631. Our guide 
then proceeds to comment on twenty-three kinds of vagabonds, 
and to discuss the varied^ methods of punishment applied to them 
and to the army of ‘ roges and idle persons ’ in general, including, 
as aforesaid, ‘plaiers’ and ‘minstrells*.’ But t)}ere can be 
no necqpsity in this place for more than touching on a topic 


* pp. 212 , * HaH, H.t Society in the Slltabethan Age, p. 106. 

* Bk u, ohsps, z— .u. 
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which has always had a fitsciiiation of its own for literary ob- 
^rvers and enquirers, uid which supplied abundant material to 
English comic dramatists, from the authors of Bevrthi^omeiw Fayre 
and The Beggars Bush to their pupil or imitator, the author of 
A Jovitdl Crew\ 

• And, since the transition from the subject of vagabondage 
to that of crime is at all times cruelly ihcile, a word may be added 
as to an Mpect of the age which cannot be neglected by the 
student of its pHysiogncgny, more particularly as it is recognisable 
in its refleStion in contemporary English drama. It was by no 
means unreasonable for a contemporary such gs Harrison to dis- 
claim what, to the eyes of Elizabethan England, might have seemed 
abnormal either in the character of the crimes which were fre- 
quently committed or of the punishments which they entailed. 
An examination of the themes of the English domestic tragedies 
which in the last decade of the sixteenth century, or thereabouts, 
^harrowed the feelings of London audiences, bearS out the state- 
ment that ‘horrible, morcilestand wilfull murders,’ such as are 
‘ not sildome s^ene on the continent,’ were comparatively rare in 
contemporary Englhnd ; the hankering after, such sensations be- 
longs to a rather laVer time, when ‘revenge’ plays had passed 
into a more advanced stage, and Tourneur and Webster were 
fain to satisfy the appetite of their audiences for exotic horrors. 
Again, in thp Elizabethan age, it is not diffidult ,to notice, in 
the administration of penal justice, indications of a tendency 
to avoid an excess of brutal cruelty ; various signally inhuman 
forms of execution or of bodily suffering or degradation added 
to execution were modified or fell out of use. Still, for a 
number of crimes regarded as specially heinous, there were 
special punishments calculated to excite the sensibilities or 
deepen the awe of spectators^ Poisoners and heretics were burnt 
to death ; and witches were liable to suffer the same punishment 
in lieu of death by hanging, the method of execution applied to 
felons and all other ordinary criminalB. It will be remembered 
that but few persons suffered death pn the charge of witch- 
craft under Elizabeth, and that it was onl^ under the more 
rigorous act passed immediately after the Accession of James (1604) 
that the fury of persecution found ftill opportunities for raging. 

C » 

^ Ab to the literature of rogues and vagabonds, of. ante, vol. iv, chap, zvi, and ibid, 
bibl. p. 529. 

* Torture seeros to have been regardetbias appractice to which resoft should not be 
had in ordinary oases ; but it was not altogether out of use. 
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There cannot, of course, be any sort of pretence that rational views 
on the subject of wi^craft and magic obtained in tljo reign 
of Elizabeth, or that rae queen herself (who consulted Dee about 
Alenin’s condition) was more enlightened on this head than other 
English men or women. Of the dramatists, it may be roughly 
stated that in not a single one of them can be found any suggest^n 
of a disbelief in the thing itself, even where a fraudulent use of it 
is exposed or derided \ On offenders against religions law and 
social morality, a variety of formal penalties— in pajt symbolic, 
in part simply degrading— were inflicted, which alike suggest a 
desire on the past of the state or society to ‘improve’ the 
opport^ties afforded it ; even before tl)e ascendancy of puritan- 
ism, there were always practical moralists clamouring for a severer 
system of retribution. Yet, at the same time, a great laxity is 
observable in enforcing the penalties denounced by the law upon 
proved wantonness of life ; and it is impossible to escape the 
impression that^here existed a general comemm^ from which eveif 
the clergy only slowly came to cilpress clear dissent, that some 
allowance should be made to laymen in the m^ttef of the sins they 
were ‘inclined to.’ •The whole significance of the licence of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dram^ which, in stfrae respects, reflected 
the licence of the age, cannot be fully understood, unless this fact 
be borne in mind. 

The darker side of the social condition of England in the 
Elizabethan age should not be overlooked by those who dwell upon 
the high aspirations and great achievements which have cast an 
enduring halo round it in the eyes of*national historians and their 
readers. Nothing can be said here as to the defects — only too 
palpable, but not by any means to be construed as evidence of 
mere incuria — irf the provision made fdr the protection of the 

• • 

^ The whole question of the treatment in*tbe Elizabethan age of the supertftition of 
witchcraft has been left aside as too wide for discussion here. For an account of the 
origin of this superstition see ante, voUin, chap, v; and cf. the note on the Witch- 
controversyi with a bibliography of it, in yoI. iv,l)p. 584—5 (bibliography tt) chap. xvi). 
The present writer has given a sjimmary^of the subject, illustrated by references to 
those Elizabethan and Jacobean dramas which reflect the sentiments of the age in 
reference to it, in his iutroduct^n to Marlowe’s Dr Fauetue (1th ed.), pp. xlix hi. 
As to Dee, see The Private Diary of Dr John Dee, ed. Halliwell[-Phillipp8], J. 0., 
Camden Soc. Publ., 1842. Though it was abroad that Dee’s associate Kelly came to 
grief, alchemists ran soiqe risk in England. In The Alelteniiet, act iv, so. 1, Dol Commpn 
warns Sir Epicure Mammon that he * 

* may come to end 

* ^ The remnant of hia daja in a loth’d prison 

for merely speaking of the philosopher's stone.* * 
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puUic health against the dangers to which it was exposed, more 
Specially in London, from the incursions *of the plague, and, in 
a lesser degree, from those of other disea^^ If, however, we 
confine ourselves to the moral sphere, the impression left by 
an open-eyed survey of the ordinary relations and conditions 
o^Jife in this age is one of a dominating violence and turbulence ; 
and this impression is confirmed by a study of the drama of 
whjeh those relations and conditions largely make up the material. 
At the same time, this ^mssionate unrest, and the impetus with 
which, in the midst of it, the age *pressed on to the performance of 
its great tasks, explain, in some measure, how^they were accom- 
plished. The high spirit— often high in death as it had been in 
life — ^which the renascence and reformation ages had infused into 
their men and women, of all classes and beliefs, no doubt imparted 
something of recklessness to martyrdom as well as of ruthlessness 
m the infliction of suffering. But the final cause of this high 
spirit was the belief in things worth living for alid worth dying 
for — ^a belief which lies at the A)ot of mighty actions, and without 
which no nationFhas ever been great, and no dramatic hero heroic. 

It is impossible to close even this scanty notice of some of the 
social characteristic^ of the Elizabethan age without a more 
special reference to its women. For, in the history of western 
civilisation (not to venture on applying the remark still more 
widely), it is generally the women whose code ot m^nneis and of 
morals determines the standard of these in any given period of 
national life. No doubt, the women of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean age, as they appear before us in contemporary drama, 
are, primarily, the creatures of the imagination of the dramatists ; 
yet it would be idle to ignore the twofold fact, that the presentment 
of the won}en of this ^riod on the stage largely reproduces 
actual types, and that tlie way <n which dramatists looked upon 
womefit, their position in life, and their relations to men, was the 
way of the world, and the way of the age. Queen Elizabeth was 
not the only highly educate Englishwoman of her family or 
times ; but, though the type, of which tjie continental renascence 
produced many illustrious examples, is never wanting in the society 
of the Tudor and Stewart times, it i^ comparatively rare and 
can hardly be said to be a frequent characteristic of their women. 
The fiashions.of intellectual, and mainly literary) refinement which 
passed over court and society, from that of Euphuism to, that of 

^ Concerning this subject, as affecting tke history of the drama and sta^jb, see 
pottf chaps, z and xiv of vol. vi. 
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Platonic love, were feshions only, to be followed for a season and 
then discarded. Far nj^bre striking as a distinctive feature is the 
virility which naany women of the age shared with the great queen— 
the high courage, Uie readiness for action, the indomitable spirit 
which no persecution can abate and which the fear of death itself 
cannot quench. This quality of fortitude the women of the 
shared with the men, as Portia shared it with Brutus, and to this 
they bore testimony with the same readiness on many occasiqns 
and in many places besides the scaffold and {lie s^ke. The 
German traveller Paul Hentzner,*describing England as a sort of 
woman’s paradise, sgys of Englishwomen that ‘ they are as it were 
men*’; and, just as we hear that ladies were willing to undergo 
with their husbands the toils and exertions of country life (as they 
afterwards came to join in its sports), so there was a noble dis- 
tinctiveness in the readiness of Elizabethan women to take 
their part in the duties and the responsibilities of life at laigo, 
and to defy cavil and criticism in the consciousness of their own* 
strength and steadfostnoss. There il not, as has been suggested, an 
element of mannishness in the Venetian Porti^ 0 ^ touch of the 
virago in Beatrice : they are women born to play their part in life 
and society, and to stand forth amongst its leaders. But here, also, 
we are in the presence of exceptional personalities, though the 
conception remains constant in the English drama, as it did in 
English life, t'^e days of the civil war and bejiond. 

As to the women of everyday life, there can be no reason for 
doubting a close correspondence between many of their character- 
istic features in life and on the stSge. Tlieir emptiness and 
shallowness, due, in part at least, to a defective education which 
cared only for imparting a few superficial accomplishments, their 
inordinate love of ^ress and all manner of finery, thei j hankering 
for open admiration an4 search fovit in the open fashion of earlier 
times, sitting at their doors during the greater part of the flay*, 
or, from the closing years of the reign onwards, under shelter of 
the masks which had become the feshion at public places — all 
these, and a hundred more, are follies and levities in which 
observation and satire have found constant materials for comment 
and censure. The loosen^ and licence of the age form a feature 
of its life and character well enough known to students, and were 
by no means, as iil sometimes supposed, derived altogether, of 
perhaps even mainly, from the example of court or town. But a 
conaparison, f^m this point of view, between different periods, 

‘ Cited by Mar^s, E., p. 94. • Stubbee’e Amtomie of Ah\ue$, p. 87. • 
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ybether or not adjacent to each other, is a hazardous process, and, 
in any case, is remote from the purpose the present du^pter. 
The dramatic poets discussed in the present volume and in its 
successor, at times, preferred to reproduce in their plays what 
they found in the scene of life around them ; at times, they were 
fSin to dwell on those aspects of society and its experiences which 
seemed most likely to serve as occasions for exciting the emotions 
of {>ity or of hon-or. The Elizabethan and Jacobean drama would 
have been, unable, even if i^ had been willing, to detach itself 
altogether from the conditions of things in which it necessarily 
found much of its material, and to which it could not but, in many 
ways, assimilate the reipainder. Neither, again, were i^ repro- 
ductions of manners always correct, nor were the ‘problems’ of 
its actions always those with which the experience of the age was 
fomiliar. But, as a'whole, and though it only gradually developed, 
and in some respects varied, the methods and processes by which 
*it worked, this drama remained true to its purposes as an art ; and, 
in the sphere where its creativd’ power was most signally asserted — 
in the invention ai)d delineation of character — ^its range viras un- 
surpassed. In maiy respects, the conditions of the age might 
have seemed unfavourable to the production of the most beautiful, 
as they are the most enduring, examples of female excellence. 
Yet the legend of good women which a historic record of 
Shakespearefs age might unfold would not be a /tameless tale. 
And, together vrith the sunniest and sweetest, the very noblest 
of all feminine types — ^tiiat of sovereign purity and that of self- 
sacrificing love— will not be*sought for in vain in the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean drama ; and he would err who should look for them 
only on the Shakespearean heights. 
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* CHAPTER III 

THE. EABLT RELIGIOUS DRAMA 
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CHAFER IV 

EARLY ENGLISH TRAGEDY 
1. Latin Tragedies. 
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Absalon— iierhaps the Latin tragedy preserved in Stowe MS 957 in the 
British Museum. This Thomas Watson (1513-84) must be distinguished from 
the author of the Latin translation of Sophocles’s Antifrone, printed in 1581, 
of which Gabriel Harvey wptes in hi& copy of Gascoigne in the Bodleian 
library: *magnifice acta solenni ritft et veri tragico apparatus Nicholas 
Grimmd’s Archipropheta, a tragedy on the subject of John the Baptist, 
was printed at Cologne in 1548, and, apparently, written in 1547, when its 
author was elected a senior at Christ Church, Oxford. It is an adaptation of 
Johannes Decollatus by Jacob Schoepper of Dortmund, ptd at Cologne in 
1546. (A translation by Charles J. Tibbits was published in 1906.) Beza’s 
tragedy of Abraham’s Sacrifice (in which Satan appears as a monk) appeared 
in a translation by Arthur Golding in 1577. t^^dit^ by Wallace, M. W., 
Univerrity of Toronto Studies, 1907.) John Foxe’s Christns Triumphans, 
l^ublished in 1556, and translated into English by Richard Day (1578), is a 
religious drama of an early type. A list of university Splays in Latin is given 
in Fleajfs English DramOy vol. ii, p. 359, and a fuller list, prepared by 
Churchill, G. B. and Keller, W., in Shakesp. Jahrb. voL xxxiv, p! 221. See 
also Notes on some Englii^ UnivlTrsity Plajrs, by Moore Bmith, G.^C., in 
jliImJKodern Language Review, \o\. iii, p. 141. 
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Chapter IV 


II. Early Printed Histories and Tragedies. 

The following list is arranged according to date of publication. It does 
not include translations or other plays not intended for stage representation. 
In view, howeTer, of the influence of Seneca on Early English Tragedy 
details as to the collectiye ^ition of the ten Senecan tragedies, and the 
original editions of translations of the several plays are given in a note 
ba^ on Gre^s List of Plays\ Plays ascribed to Shakespeare or t^hia 
leading contemporaries will be found under the bibliography of the par- 
ticular author. As to Bale’s Kyngo Johan, an earlier Tudor morality 
partaking largely of the nature of the chronicle ly^ry, see below iftider 
sec. Ill and bibliography to chap, iii, lU C. • 

The Tragedie of Gorboduc, whereof three Actes were wryttcn by Thomas 
Nortone, and th«^ two laste by Thomas Saokvyle. Sett fortlie as the 
same was shewed before the Quenes most excellent Majestie, in her 
highnes Court of Whitehall, the .xviii. dfty of January, Anno Domini 
1561. By the Gentlemen of Thynner Temple in London. 1565. [Another 
edition, 1590.] 


1 Seneca His Tenne Tragedies, Translated into Englysh. 1581. 

The dedication is signed by Thomas Newton, the editor of the volnme, which 
contains the foUowflig plays, with the names of the translators; 


Hercules Furens 

Thyestes 

Thebais 

Hippvlytus 

(Edipus 

Troas 

Medea 

Agamemnon 

OStavia 

* Hercules Oetaeus 


,| Jasper Heywood. 
Jasper Heywor^. 
Thomas ^wton. 
John Studley. 

Alex. Ni^yle. 

Jasper Heywood. 
John Studley. 

John Studley. 

T. N? [T. Nuce]. $ 
J. S. [John Studley]. 


Bptd for the Spenser Society, Manchester, 1887, with an Introduction by Leigh, J. 
An English prose version of The Ten Tragedies^of Seneca, with notes, was published 
by Bradshaw, Watson, in 1902. 

The following are the original editions of particular plays: 

Troas . . . Newly set forth in Englishe by Jasper Heywood studient in Oxenforde. 

1559. , • 

Thyestes . . . faithfully Englished by JiAper Heywood fellowe of Aflolne College in • 
Oxforde. 1660. • • 

Hercules furens . • . foithfhlly translated into* English metre ... By Jasper Heywood 
studient in Oxford. 1561. 

Oedipus the Sonne of Laius Kyng of Thebes out of Seneca. By Alexander Nevylo. 
1663. 

Agamenmon. Translated out of* Latin into English, by John Studley, Student in 
Trinitie Colledge in Cambridge. 1566. , « • • • 

Medea : Translated out df Latia into English, by John Studley, Student in Trinitie 
Colledge in Cambrid^. 1666. 

Octavia. Translated out of Latins into English, by T. N. [Nuce] Student in Cambridge. 

[Jasper Heywood wtfb the younger of the two sons of John Hejwood, the writer 
of interludes, and was born about 1686. Having held a fellowship siu^essively at 
Magdalen *and at All Souls college, Oxford, he left the university and, in 1581. became 
a Bodian Catholig priest, and, finally, pfovidbial of the Jesuits. He died at Naples in 
1598.] 
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and in BrandPs Quellen. As to the identity of this play^rith the 
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and note on p. 449. 
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death, his one good deede of execution, after that m««ny wicked deedes 
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followeth. By Thomas Preston. [Stationers’ register, 1567-8.] 
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The iHght Except md fam^ Hfatorye* of Promoe aad C«euidra: 
j^vided into Conu^ In the parte ie ehowne 

theumolCBnble abn^of a lewde Magiatrate: The vertnoae behaTioor^ 
of a chaste Ladye: The unoontiowled leawdenes of a favoured Ourtisau 
And the undeserved estimation of a pemioious Parasyte. In the second 
parte is discoursed, the perfect maguanimitye of a noble kinge, in checkinn 
vice and favourinffe Yertue: lYherein is showne, the Ruyne and over- 
throwe, of dishonest practises : with the advaimcement of upright dealkig. 
The worke of George Whetstones, Gent 1578. ^ 


Bptd in Six Old Plays, vol. i, in HazlitVShakespeare^s Librar>', vol. 
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Bptd in Six Old Plays, vol. ii, and in Hazlitt, Shakespeare’s Library, 
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The Dramatic Writings of Richard Edwards, Thomas Norton, and 
Thomas Sackville, ed. Farmer, J. S., 1906 (mod.8.). 

Palamon and Arcite. (See bibliography to vol. vi, chap, xii.) 
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Bond, B. Warwick. The Complete ^orks of John Lyly. Yol. ii,pp. 238-241. 
1902. (A criticel estimate of Damon and Pithias.) 

Durand, W. Y. Notes* on Edwards. Journal of Germanic Philology, 
vol. IV, 1901-2. c 

Wallace, C. W. The (Aiildren of the Chapel at Blackfriars. pp. 64-5. 
1597-1603. (See also bibliography to vol. vi, chap, xi.) 

^ Qbobob Gascoigne. r 

A Hundreth siindrie Flowres bounde up in one small Poesie. Gathered partely 
(by translation) in the fyne outlandish Gardins of Euripides, Ovid, Petrarke, 
Ariosto, and others : and partly by invention out of our owne fruitefnil 
Orchardes in Englande: Yelding sundrie sweete savours of Tragical, 
Comical and Morall Discourses, Imthe pleasaunt and profitable to the 
well smellyng noses of learned Readers. ... At London. Imprinted for 
Bicharde Smith. (n.d.) [Contains, in addition to Jocasta and non-dramatio 
works, Supposes : A Comedle written in the Italiad tongue by Ariosto, 
Englished by George Gdscoygnci^of Grayes Inne Esquire, and there 
preic^nted. 1566.] , * 

Supi> 08 e 8 is also contained in 

(a) The Posies of George^Gascoigne Esquire. Corrected, perfected, 
and augmented by the Authour. 1575. 

(b) The pleasauntest workes of<George Gascoigne Esquyre: Newlye 
compyled into one Volume, That is to say : His Flowers, Hearbes, Weedes, 
the Fruites of warre, the Comedie called Sujpposati [etc.]. 1587. (For a 
fhller description of these two editions, each issued twice with varying 
title-pages, see bibliography to vol. iii, chap, x.) 

Supposes is rptd in Origin of E. />., vol. iii ; in The Complete Poems 
of George Gascoigne, vol. i, ed. HazUtt, W. C., Boxburghe Library, 1869; 
in Gascoigne’s Supposes and Jocasta, ed. Cunlifre, J. W. (Belleh Lettres 
Series), 1906; and in The Works of George Gascoign/^, ed. Ouiflilfe, 
J. W« (Cambridge English Clinics), vol. i, 1907. 
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The Glaw of ^yeraement. A tragioall Comedie u entUuled bycange 
therein are handled aswell the revardeg for Tertuee, as aim the 
ment for Tices. Done by George Gascoigne, Esqoier. 1575, Blessed are 
they th&t feAre the Lorde, their children shftlbe as the Braunohes of OliTe 
trees rounde about their table. . . . Anno Domini. 1575. 

Some copies of the edition hare the followin^r colophon: Imprinted At 
London By H M for Christopher Barker at the eigne of the GraiMehopper 
in Paules Ghurchyarde, Anno Domini. 1575. This is followed u^heHo 
copies by a list of seven * Faultes escaped in the printc.’ 

Bptd in The Complete Poems of George Gascoigne, vol. ii, ed. llazlitt, 
W. C., 1870. Will be included in The WorJ^s of Geourc Gascoigne, 
vol. II, ed. CunliiOfe, J. W., which ^s in tie press. • 

The Princelye pleasures, at the Confte at Kenelworth. ... In the yeare 1575. 
(See bibliography to vol. iii, chap, x.) 

The tale of Hemetes the hereinyte Pronounced before the Q. Majesty at 
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his letter Gascoigne speaks of the original English version, w'hich he also 
includes, as bging the work of another hand than his. Bptd by Nichols, J., 
in Progresses of Queen Elizaljcth, vol. i, and by Hazlitt in The Complete 
Poems of George Gascoigne, vo]| ii (see also bibliography to vol. in, 
chap. x). # 

The Queenes Majesties Entertainment at Woodstiick. Printed for Thomas 
Cadman. 1585. * 
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English version of the Hermit’s tale and also a play which forms a sequel 
to it. This pl^ has been conjecturally attributed to Gaj^oigne, but it is 
unlikely tjiat if he wrote it, he should have mode no allnsioD to it when 
sending the queen his translations of the prose tale. 

Bptd, in limited ed., ed. Pollard, A. W., 1910. 
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of the University of Pennsylvan^) 1894. 

Whetstone, George. A Bem5mbraunce of the wel iinployed life and gixlly end 
of Gaorge Gaskoone Esquire. 1577. Bptd by Arher, E., 18fj8. 

A Pleasant Conceited ijistorie, colled The Taming of A Shrew. As it was siindiy 
times acted by the Bight honorable the Earle of **ii*^T??^* 

Printed at London by Peter Short and are to be sold by Cutbert Biirbi^ at 
his shop at the Boyall Exchange. 1594. J^ter editions in ^ 

Facsimiles of the 1594 edition by Ashbee, E. W., 1576, and Pnmtoriu^ C., 
•1886. Bntd by Amyot, T. (Shakesp. Soc.), 18j4; m Uazhtt-Collier, • 
Shakespeare’s Library, part ii, voL ii, 1875; and by Boas. F. S. (Ihe 
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Shakespeare Library), 1908 (mod^,)« The debt of the underplot in^his 
pfny and in Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew to Oascoigne^s Supposes 
is disonssed by Tolman, A. H., in Publications of the Modem Lang. Ass. 
of America, toL v, 4; by Bond, B. W., in the introduction to The Taming 
of the Shrew (Aiden Series); by Boswell-Stone, W. G., in the introduc- 
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John Hbywood. 

A mei^ play Betwene Johan Johan the husbande Tyb his wyfe & Syr Jhan 
the preest4 Imprynt^ by jiVyllyam Bastell, the xii day of February the 
yere of our lord. M.CCCCC and xsIlLnc. 

Facsimile! in Tudor Facsimile Texts^ ed. Farmer, J. S., 1907. Bptd, 
Chiswick Press, 1819 (?); in BrandVs Quellen\ edl Polli^, A. W., in 
Gayley^s JR, E, C. ; ed. Fawmer, J. S., in The Dramatic Writings a| John 
Hey wood ( E, D, Puhl\ 1905 (mod.s.), and in Two Tudor Shrew Plays 
(The Museum Dramatists), 1908 (mod.8.). 

A mery Play betwene the pardoner and the frere, the curate and neybonr 
Prattc. Imprinted by Wyllyam Bastell the v. day of Apryll the yere of 
,our lorde. m.cccc.xxxiii. t 

Facsimile in Tudor Facsimile Texts^ ed. Farmer, J. S., 1907. Facsimile 
reprint, in limited edition, by Smdbton, George, n.d. Bptd in Four Old 
Plays ; HazlitA Dodsley^ vol. i, 1874 (mod.s.) ; English Miracle Plays, 
ed. Pollard, A. W. ^selections); ed. Farmer, J. S., in The Dramatic 
Writings of John liey^ood, E, E. D, Puhl^ 1905 (m^.B.), and (with The 
Foure P.P) in Museum Dramatists, 1906. 

The plnye called the foure P.P. A newe and a very mery enterludo of A 
palmer. A pardoner. A potycary. A pedler. Made by John Heewood. . • . 
Wyllyam Myddylton. [Between 1543 and 1547.] ^Another edition: 
M^e by John Heewoode. ... Wyllyam Copland. Another edition: 
John Allde. 1596. Septembris. 14. 

Facsimile of Myddleton’s edition in Tudor Facsimile TextSy ed. 
Farmer, J. S., 1908. Bptd in Didsley^ 1744, vol. i (mod.s.) ; A ncient B, />. 
vol. I, 1810 (mod.s.) ; Hazlit^s^ Reed^s and Collie’ds Dodsley^ vol. i 
(mod.6.); ed. Manly^s Specimens^ vol. i; The Dramatic Writings of 
John Heywood, ed. Farmer {ut supra), 

play of love, X. newe and mer^ enterlude concerning pleasure and payne in 
love, ipade by Jhoh Heywood. • . . Printed by W. Bastell. m.ccccc.xxxiiii. 

(Unique copy in the Pepys collection at Magdalene college, Cambridge.) 

(It is frequently stated that there iaan edition of the play printed by 
Bastell in 1533. This appears to be an error, arising from a mistake of 
Lowndes, who, in his Bibliographer’s Manujil (1859), enters under Hey- 
wood’s name The play of Love ; or a new and a very mery Enterlude of all 
mauer (of) weathers. London, imprinted by B^tell. 1533, and states 
that there is a copy at St John’s college, Oxfora. ^fowndes here confuses 
two plays ; it is the 1533 edition of the Play of the wether (see irrfra) 
« which is preserved in the St John’s library, but tjie entry has given 
currency to (he mistaken view that there is also an edition of the Play of 
love belonging to the same date.) « 

^ A Play of Love. [Another edition, of which the unique copy in the Bodlrian 
has lost the title-page.] Print^ by John Waley. 
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Fa4ssimjle rf Waley’s edition in T%tdor Facsimile Texts, 1909. Rptd 
in BrandVs Quellen; The Dramatic Writings of John Heywood, cd. 
Farmer (tU supra), 

(a) The play of the wether. A now and a very niery enterlude of all maner 
wethers made by John Heywood. . . . Printed by w. Rastell. 1533. (The 
only known perfect copy is in the Pepys colleciion at Maffdalene eolleffe, 
Cambridge. One in St John’s cotie^e, Oxford, wants the last leaf.^ 

(d) The play of the wether. A newo and very mery enterlude of all maner 
wethers made by John Heywood. (A unique copy, vrantmg the last leaf, 
is in the Cambrid/ife University library.) • 

(c) The playe of the weather. A newe an^ a v(?ry merye ^terlude of all 
maner wethers made by JhontH((ywoode. . . . Iiuprinteil at London by 
Jhon Awdeley, dwellinjf in litle Britayne slreeto beyonde Alders^fate. 
n.d. (Unique cdpy in British Museum.) 

(d) ^e Play of the Wether. A New and a \ery mery enterlude of all maner 
wethers made by John Heywood. . . . Imprinted at London in Panics 
Ghurchyarde, at the Sy^fne of the Sunne, by Anthonie Kytson. (Unique 
copy in Bodleian.) 

(Pollard, A. W., in Gayley^s R, E, pp. 16-17, has shown, from a 
collation of.^he texts of (a), (5) and {d) that the unidontiAcd edition in 
the University library, Cambridge, was printed from Kastcll’s, ^nd 
Kitson’s from this, (c*), api>arent)y, is later than (5) and earlier than {d\ 
but is not in a strict line of descent between tfiem and has specinl 
characteristics of its own). * 

Facsimile of Awdeley’s edition in Tudor Facnniile Texls^ 19()8, and of 
Bastell’s edition in Tudor Facsimile Terf?^ 1909. Bptd in HraudVs 
Quellen \ ed. Pollard, A. W., in Gayley^s R. E, T.; The Dramatic 
Writings of John Heywood, ed. Parmer {ut supra), 

Wytty and Wytl^ss. Harleiau MSS, 367. • ^ 

Facsimile in Tudor Facsimile TeivfSy 1909. (The Preface includes a 
letter from Herbert, J. A.,on the question whether the MS is in Iley wood’s 
autograph.) Print^ in abridged form under the name A Dialogue 
on Wit and Folly by Fairholt, F. W., in Percy Soo. Publ., 1846; 
and in The Dramatic Writings of John Heywood, ed. Farmer {nl 


supra), 

[A Dialogue conteining the number in effect of all the proverbes in the English 
tongue, set fo'ith by J. H.] . . . Imprinted at London in ^letestrele, in tlm 
house of Thomas Berthelct. (The unigne copy of this edition m tlw 
British Museum la^ks everythiJftf before sig. C, and cannot be ^ted with 
certainty. In the catalogue it is assigned to 1549.) ^ 

A Dialogue, coteyninge the numbejr in eflfecte of all the Proverbes in the fiii^Ilsne 
tunge, copact in a matter concerninge tw'oo maner of niariagos. . . . ^ 

overseno and somewhat augmented by the sayde John Heywood. • • • ^ • 
An hundred Epigrammes, •Invented and made by John Heyw^. Ann 
Christi. M.D.L. .•. . Imprinted at London in Fletestrete in the IIous of 


Thomas Berthelct. . . ! 1550. . # 1 ,™! . 

Two hundred EpigJhmmes, upon the hundred proverbes, with a th^e 
hundred newely added and made by John Heywood. Anno lyns 


A to^th^nndrad of Bpygrams, Newly invented 

\*dl«Wre'^nte,n”m ttie 

effectual proverbee in the EngU*i>ie tongue, compact in a matter co 
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o^mynge two maner of maryages. Witli one hundred of Epigrammee; 
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sage; Erasmus’s Encomium Moriae,^ud discusses their relation to Hey- 
wood’s interludes. * 

Thomas Ingelend. 

A prelie and Mery new Enterlude: called the Disobedient Child. Compiled 
*by Thomas J^gelend late Student in Cambridge. ' 

Facsimile in Tudor Facsimile Texts. Bptd by Halliwell, 4* 0., in 

^ Percy Soc. Publ., 1848; in HazlitPs Dodsley^ vol. ii (mod.8.); in ^he 
Dramatic Writings of Bichard *Wever and Thomas Ingelend, ed. 
Fanner, J. S., 1905 (mod.B.). , 
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and CriticisiA. 

Holthanseii, F. Stadien zum ftltereren Englieehen Drama. Enirl* 8tnd. 
Yol. XXXI, 1901. Contains a comparison of The Disobe^ent Child with 
the Dialofifue of Textor on which it is based. 

Textor, J. Bayisius. Juvenis, Pater, Uxor. In Dialosfi. 1530. 

Stymmelius, C. Stndentes. Some episodes in The Disobedient Child, not 
derived from Textor, may be based on this play. See BrandPs Qtielieftf 
Yol. Lxxiii, contrasted with Malone Society Collections, vol. i,part tT,||^106. 

John Phillip. 

The Commodye of pacient and meeke Grissill, Whearin is declared, tho«gt>od 
example, of her pacience towardes her Hj^band : and lyk|wiHe, the due 
obedience of Children, toward thfirC^arentes. Newly. Compiled by John 
Phillip. Elirht persons maye easely play this Commody. 1. Polliiicke 
Perswasion the Vice. The Epiloge. For one. 2. Preface. Marquis. 
For another. 3. Fidence. Indig'ence. The second Paidjre or Serving 
man. The Sonne of Grissill. For another. 4. Beason. Dillifircnce. Conntis 
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Gammer Gurtons Nedle. (Sec bibliography to voj| vi, chap, xii.) 


Nicholas Udall. 

Ezechias. (See bibliography to vol. vi, chap, xii.) 
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Verses and Dities Made at the Coroimtion of «neen Anne. Royal Mb, I» A? 
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the Lady Anne ... in many goo^cly and cwtely J>“»®7nfYondon ... on 
shewed by the Mayre aiftl Citisens of the famous e lionle. 

Whiteon yeve, imthe 25th ye« of the re.gne of our . . . Soveran s«le. 

in An English Gamer, vol. u, ed. Arber, A, 18,9 

iwpi.iw.toiw.)*. 

* title-pag^or colophon. The ploj»was emerw 
to Thomas Hacket in 1566/7. 
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In the Fourth Dayes Exercise is contained in prose form Tlie rare 
Historic of Promos and Cassandra reported by Isabella, already treated 
by Whetstone in his play. This prose version is rptd in Collier, J. P., 

Shakespeare’s Library, vol. n, 1848, and Hazlitt-Collier, vol. iit, 1875. 

s 


Anonymoi7s Interludes cf Heywood’s Period. 
Calisto and Melebea 


(Generally so called from the names of the hero and heroine). 

A new c5modye in englsyh in maner Of an enterlud * ryght elygant A full of 
craft of rethoryk wherein is shewd & dsycrybyd as well the bewte A good 
propertes of women as theyr vycys & evyll cddicios with a morall coclusion 
& exhortaoyon vertew. . . . Johes rastell m^ imprimi feci^ n.d. 

FacsiinilJ in Tndor Facsimile Texts, Bptd in IInzlitt\s Dodslcy^ 
vol. I (mod.8.) ; Six Anonymous Plays, first scries, ed. Faimior, J. S., 11>05 
(mod.8.); and in Malone Society Reprints, 1908. 


Source and Criticism, * 

Rojas, Fernando de. Celestina. 1499. Enlarged edition, 1502. The ploy is 
based on only the first four Acts of this dramatic novel. J. Mabbe’s 
translation of the novel, The Spanish BaweWrepresented in Celestina, or 
the Tragicke-Comedy of CalistcT and Melibea (1632), is in Tudor 
Translations, ed. Kelly, J. Fitamenrice, 1894. Mabbe’s version has also 
been edited, 1908, by Warren, H. Alien, who shows. Appendix ffi, that 
Calisto and Melebea is based on the original Spanish. 

Bosenbach, A. W. S. The Influende of the Celestina in the Early English 
Draina. Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xxxix, l903. 


Gentylnes and Nobylyte, 

Of Gentylnes & NobySrte: adyaloge betwen the marchaiint, the Knyght A 
the plowman disputyng who is a verey gentylman A who is a noble man 
and how men shuld come to auctoryte, oompilid in maner of an entcj-liide 
with divers toys & gestis addyd thereto to make mery pas yme an < 
port. . . . Johannes Rastell fieri fecit. U-d. ^ ^ 

Facsimile in Tudor Facsimile JVarfy, 1908. 

WSr Bum, J^H., 1829; in Early English Dramatists ^gether with Hey- 
wood’s The Srfder and the Fly), ed. Fanner, J. S., 1908. 
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•/ 

The Play of Lucrece, 

Black better fragment in Bagford collection at British Mnsenm, ^ Hark 5919 
fol. 20y no. 98y probably from the press of John Bastell. % 

Facsimile in appendix to edition of Tooth, by Bang, W . and McKerrow, 
B. B., in Ban^s Materialien^ voL xii (1905). Bpt in Malone Society’s 
Collections, vol. i, part ii, pp. 137-142. Halliwell-Phillipps (Outlines of the 
% Life of Shakespeare), referring, apparently, to the play, of which the 
above fragment alone is now known, says: *The most ancient English 
secular drama which is known to exist was written about the year 1490 
* by the Bev. Henry Medwall, ehaplmn to Morton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, ^d afterwdids printed by Bastell under the title of— a godely 
interlude of Fulgeus, CenatoArecof Borne, Lucres his doughter, G-ayus 
Flaminius and Publius Cornelius, of the Disputacyon of Noblenes.’ See, 
also. Chambers^ vol. ii, p. 458. * 

* Thersites. 

A new Enteriude called Thersytes. This Enterlude Folowynge Dothe 
Declare howe that the greatest boesters are not the greatest doers. . . . 
Imprinted at London by John Tysdale. n.d. 

Facsimiles by Ashbee, H. S. (1876) and in Tudor Facsimile Texts, 

• Bptd in Two Interludes, Boxburghe Club, ed. Hasle^/ood, J., 1820; Four 
Old Plays; Hazlitt^s Dodsley^ vol. i (mod.8.) ; English Miracle Plays, ed. 
Pollard, A. W. (selections), Sth ed., 1909; Six Anonymous Plays, ed. 
Farmer, J. s!, 190^ (mod.e.). 

Source and Criticism, 

Textor, J. Bavisius. Dfalogi. 1530. 

Holthausen, F. Studien sum ftlteren Englischen Drama. Engl. Stud, 
vol. XXXI, 1901. Contains a comparison of Thersites with the Dialogus 
by Textor on which it it based. ^ 

Pollard, A. W. John Heywood: A Critical Essay, pp. 12F^14, in Gayle\fs 
R, E, C, In favour of Hoywood’s authorship of Thersites. 

Tom Tyler, 

Tom Tyler and his Wife. An Excellent Old Play, As it was Printed and 
Acted about a hundred Years ago. Together, with an exact Catalogue 
of all the playes that were ever yet printed. The second impression. 
Francis Kirkman. 1601. ^ 

Bptd^a Mod. Lang.^ssoc. Putil., vol. xv, ed. Schelling, F. E., 1900; 
ed^ Farmer, J. S., in Two Tudoi^Shrew Playu, 1906 (mod.B.); and in Six 
Anonymous Plays, 2nd series, 1906 (inod.8.). 

School anh ProdIgal Son Plays. 

Acolastus, 

(For editions of the original play see Authorities and Sources below.) 

Joannis Palsgravi Londonlensis Eophrasis Anglica^ln Comoediam Acolasti. 
The Comedye of Acolastns translated into oui^ englysshe tongue, after 
such maner as chyldeme are taught in the grammer schole, fyrst worde 

* for word^, as the latyne lyeth, and afterwarde aocordynge to the sense 
and meanyng of the latin sentences : by shewing what they do value and 
countervayle in our tongue, with admonitions set forth in the inargyn, so 
often as any such phrase, that*is tio say, kynd of speHyng used bf the 
latyns, whiche we use not in our tonge, but by other wordes, expresse 
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Chapter V 

tho^ayd. latyn maners of speakinge, and also Adages, metaphoros, 
sentences, or other fygnres poeticall or rhetorical do require, for the 
more pvl^te instmotyngo of the leraers, and to leads theym more 
easilye to see how the exposytion gothe. ... Interpreted by John 
Palsffrave. Anno m.d.xl. 

Andria. 


Terens in englysh. The translocyon out of Latin into euglysli of tiio furat 
comedy of tyrena callyd Andria. n.d. The Latin and the Enslwh arc In 
parallel columns. 

Andria the first Gomoedie of Terence, in English. A furtherance for the 
attainment unto the right knowledge, & true prgprietie, of jihe Latin 
Tong. And also a commodious meani^f hel ft to such as havJ^forgotlcn 
Latin, for their speedy recoTering of habilitie, to understand, write, and 
speake the same. Carefully translated out of Latin, by Maurice KyiUn. 
1588. 

An^edition, by Bertrang, A., of Tcrenz’ \ndria in den Englischen 
ttbersetzungen des 15 und 16 Jahrhunderts is announced as in prepara- 
tion for Bang^s Materialien. 


The Disobedient Child, 

(9ee under Thomas Ingelend, supra,) 


The Glasse of Gt^ernement. 

(See under George Gascoigne, supra,) 

Till Historie of Jacob and Esau, 

A newe mery and wittie Comedie or Enterlude, newely imprinted, treating 
uiK>n the Historie of Jacob and Esau, taken out of the xxvii. Chap, of the 
first booke of Moses, entituled Genesis. 1568. 

Facsimile in Vudor Facsimile Texts^ 1908. Bptd in HazUtVs 
Dodsley^ vol.^i (mod.s.) ; Six Anonymous Plays, 2nd series, ed. Fanner, 
J. S., 1906 (mod.8.). 


Criticism, 

Stopes, C. C. The Interlude ; or Comedie of Jacob and Esau. The Athen»uni, 
28 April 1900. 

[Mrs Stopes attributes the play to William Hunnis.] 

Jacke Jugeler, 

A new Enterlude for Chyldren to play^ named* Jacke Jugeler, both wyt(e, 
and very playsent. Newly Imprentid. » n.d. 

Facsimile by Ashbee, E. W, 1876, and in Tvdor FacsinUle 
Bptd in Two Interludes, Boxbufghe Club, ed. Haslewood, J., 18-0; in 
Four Old Plays-, Fuller Worthies’ Library Miscellanies, voL iv, ed. 
Grosart, A. B, 1873; HazHtfs Dodsley, voi. n 5. 

Plays, 3rd series, ed- Farmer, J. S. (mo<lA). An ^ition by Williams, 
W. H., is annonneed as in’preparation for Banffs Matenalten. 

* Misogonus. 

Unique manuscript, partially mutilated, in the DiAe of Demn^ii^s Hbraiy 
at Chateworth. Dated Dio 20 Novenfbris, Anno 1577. (Bee, further, 
ehap.vf p. 110, note.) 

Printed iP, Brandi's Quellm-, Sill Anonymous Plays, 2nd senes, ed. 
Farmer, J. 8., 1906. 
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• * 

.Criticism* 

Bran^Vs Quellen. Introdnotion, pp. Ixxv-lxnvii. 

Kittredjjfe, G. L. Misoi^oniiB and Laurence Johnson. Joumal/of Germanio 
Philology^ vol. iii, 1901. 


Nice Wanton* 

^ Preaty Interlude, called Nice Wanton. Anno Domini m.d.l.x. Imprinted 
at London, In Paules Chnrche yearde at the Sygne of the Swane by 
John Kyng. 

A Pretty Ehterlude, called Nice Wanton. Imprinted at London, at the 
LonnShop, adjoining Jinto St Mildred’s Church, in the Pnltrie, by John 
AildJ? n.d. • % ^ 

Facsimiles of both editions in Tudor Facsimile Texts* Bptd in 
Hazlitfs Dodsley^ vol. i (mod.8.), and in Mctiilifs Specimens^ voL i. 

The Prodigal Son* • 

A black letter fragment (two halves of a folio leaf) of an interlude, to which 
this name has been given, is in the Cambridge Univ. library. 

Bptd, with facsimile of the leaf, verso, in Malone Society’s Collections, 
vol. I, part I, pp. 27-30, 1897. In the Society’s Collections, vol. i, part ii, 

^ pp. 106-7, 1908, the fragment is identified as part of a play founded, like 
Ingelend’s The Disobedient ^hild, on Textor’s dialogue Juvenis, Pater, 
Uxor. 


Ralph Roister Doisten 
($ee under Nicholas Udall, supra.) 

Authorities and Sources. 

Bahimann, P. Die lateinischen Dramen von Wimpl^eling’s Stylpho bis znr 
Mitte dfes sech/ehntefi Jahrhnnderts: 1480-1550. * Minster, 1893. 

Dio Emenerer des Antiken Dramas nnd ihre ersten dramatischen 

Versiichc: 1314-1478, Munster, 1896. 

BoUe, J. Lateiniscbe Litteratnrdenkmftler des xv und xvi Jahrhimderts. 

Berlin, 1891 IT. ♦ 

BrandPs Quellen* Introduction, pp. Ixx-lxxv. 

Brylinger, N. Conioediae et Tragoediae aliquot ex Novo et Yetere Testamento 
desumptae. 1540. ^ 

Cloetta, Beitrftge zur Litteratiirgeschichte del Mittelalters und den 
. Benaissance. Halle-a^., 1890-2. 

Creigenach. Vol. iii. • 

Fislier, G. W. Annals of Shrewsbury School. 1899. 

Gnaphaens, G. Acolastns. De Filio^ Prodigo comoedia, Acolastl titnlo in- 
scripta. Antwerp, 1529. • 

Other editions in 1530, 1534^ 1536, 1545, 1554. Bptd in Lateinische 
Litteratnrdenkmftler, ed. Bdte, J., 189*1. 

Herfords Literary Relations* Chap. iii. c 

Leach, A. F. Some English Plays and Players. Furnivall Miscellany. 
1901. 

• Macropedius, G. Asotns Evangelicus, sen evangelica de fllio prodigo para- 
bola . . cornice descripta. Bois le Due, 1537. 

Cbmicarum fabulariim G. Mamropedii dnae, Bebelles videlibet et Alnta. 

1540. ^ ^ 

Bptd in Lateinische Litteratnrdenkmftler, no. 18, ed. Bolte, J., 1891. 
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MaalBbjl p. y The relatfon between Udeffe Bolster Bolster »d the 
^^es of Plautus and Terence. Engl. Stud. toI. xxxvui, part n, 

Maxwell-Ly^H.G. Hlsto^ of Eton College, 1440-1898. Srded. 1899. 

Boecleri A. Jueneoliini und Amphitrao in ^ng^lischen Drama. 1904 

Sargeannt, J. Annals of Westminster School. 1898. 

Scott, B. J. L. Accounts of the Westminster Play, 1564 and 1616. The 
Athensnm, 14 February 1903. [Heautontimoroumenos and Miliw 
Gloriosus.] ^ 

Stymmelius, C. Studentes, comedia de vita studiosoruin nunc primiim in 
lucem edita authore M. C. Stummelio, P. Frankfurt, 1550. • 

WaUace,M.W. The Birthe of Hercules. 1903. edition of an anonymous 

MS translation of the Amphitruo (c.i6M)) with* an introduction on Boiiian 
comedy in ^England. 

Watson, Foster, The Er^flish Grammar Schools to 1660. Their Curriciiliiiii 
and Practice. 1898. 

Wilson, H.^. The History of Merchant-Taylors’ ISchool from its foiiiidaiiou 
to the present time. 1812HL 

Wilson, J. D. Euphuism and The Prodigal Son. The Library, October 1909. 

WoodrulEf, C. B. and Gape, H. J. Schola Regia Cantuariensis : a history of 
Canterbury School, commonly called the King’s School 1908. 

Anonymous boMEDiiss of Italian or Bomantic Okioin. • 


The Bugbears, 

Lansdowne MSS, 807, ff, 65-77. [The MS, which is wqtten^ln five different 
hands, is imperfect, asj;he title-page, the greater part of fol. 61 and the Inst 
leaf are missing. The title, The Bugghcars, has Jieeii added later, by a 
sixth hand. At the end of the text there is the entry: Soli dco honor et 
gloria Johannus Jeffere scribebat hoc.] 

Printed in Herrig’s Archiv, vol xcviii, pp. 301-322, and vol. xcjx, 
pp. 25-58; ed. GtAbau, C., 1897. * • 

Sources. 

Grabau, 0. Quellenuntcrsnchung. Herrig’s Archiv, vol. xcix, pp. 311-326. 

Grazzini, A. F. La Spiritata. 1561. (See also text, chap, v, p. 115.) (An 
edition of The Buggbears (together with Supposes and Misogonus), by 
Bond, B. W., under the title, Early Plays from the Italian, will shortly bo 
pubUshed by the Oxford University Press.) 

J Common C^pnditions. * ^ 

[A Pleasant Comedie called Common C^nditiona] The unique copy in ibo 
Chatsworth library contains only tn# pages from sig. ni to Kiv.a The 
title-page and beginning and end of the play arc thus missing. The title 
is, however, obtained from the hea|Ulne to the pages. The play is entored 
in the Stationers’ register on 26 July 1576. 

Transcript by Malone, E.,in the Bodleian library. Bptd in lirundVs 
Quellen. See Introduction, pp. oxii-cxviii. 

The Rare Tr^mphs of Love and Fortune^ 

The Rare Triumphs of LdVe and Fortune. Plaido Ijeforo the Quwnes most 
excellent M^estio : ^herein are many fine Concciios with great delight. • 
At London. Printed by £. A. for Edward White. . • . 1589. • 

Bptd from the unique copy in the Bridgewater house library in Five 
Old Plays (modLs.), and thence m^Hazlites Dodsley, vol vi, with 
Collier’s General Introduction, Idqptical with A Historie of Love and 
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iforCnme shewed before her majestle at Wyntlesor on the sondai^t night 
>. next before newe yeares daie Enacted by the Earle of DerMes Mnranntes 
(Bevels’ AooountSy 1582-3). 

Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes. ^ 

The Historie of the two valiant Knights, Sir Clyomon Knight of the Golden 
Sheeld, sonne to the King of Denmarke : And Clamydes the White Knight, 

^ sonne to the King of Suavia. As it hath been sundry times Acted by her 
Majesties Players. Thomas Greede. 1599. 

Rptd in The Dramatic Works of George Peele, ed. Dyoe, A., 1829-39 
• (mod.8.), reissued with B. Greene’s works, 1861, and in The works of George 
Peel^ed. Bullenf A. 1^., 1898 (mod.8.). [Dyce ascribed the play to Peele 
merely because his name wastTrigtten in an old handwriting on the title- 
page of one of the extant copies. Bullen thinks that the play was written 
by * some such person as Biohard Edwards.’] d 

Criticism. • ^ 

Fleams English Drama. Vol. ii, pp. 295-7. 

Kellner, L. Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes. Ein romantisches Schanspiel des 
16. Jahrhnnderts. Engl. Stud. vol. xiii, pp. 187—229, 1889. 

Kittredge, G. L. Notes on Elizabethan Plays. Journal of Germanic Philo- 
logy, vol. II, pp. 8-9, 1898. [Kittredge ascribes |his play to Thomas 
Preston.] 

Morley H. Yol. ix, pp. 238-245| [Includes a summary of the plot of the 

pl«y.] • 

General Authorities. 

Cunliffe, J. W. The Influence of Italian on Early Elizabethan Drama. Mod. 
Philology, vol. iv, pp. 597-605, 1907. 

Murray, J. B. The Influence of Italian upon English Literature during the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 1886. 

Schiicking,^. L. Studieii uber die stofilichen Beziefiungen der englischen 
Komoedie zur italienisehen bis Lilly. Halle, 1901. ^ 


CHAPTER VI 

.THE PLAT& OP THE IJNIVEBSITY WITS 

c C 

T^e following works may be cgjsulted with regard to all the writers 
treated in this chapter, together with the general Histories. 

Boas, F. S. Shake8i>eare and his Predfcessors. 1896. 

Mezieres, A. J. F. Pr^d^oesseurs et Contemporains de Shakespeare. Paris, 
1863. 

Symonds, J. A. Shaksper^s Predecessors* in the English Drama. 1884. 
New ed. 1900. 

« 

I. John Lyly. 

I 

A. Plays. 

• (i) Original Editions. ” 

A moste excellent Gomedie of Alexander, Campaspe, and Diogenes, Played 
before the Queenes Majestic on twelfe day at night by her Majesties 
children, and the children of Poples. 1584. * 
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^ S?** before the Qaeenes Majestie on 8hroyetew«l«y,hy 

her MajM^ies Children, and the Boyee of Paules. By John Liliv 
End^ion. The Man in Je Moone. Playd before Ilhe QVeSSeeMSeeJJtt 
GreeneWoh on Candlemas day at night, by the Chyldren of Panics. 
1591f 

Gallsihea. As it was playde before the Qneenes Maiestie at Greene-wichc 
on Nowyeeros day at Night. By the Chyldren of Paules, At London! 
1592. 

Midas. Plated Before The Queenes Majestie Upon Twelfo Day At ntellt 
By the Children of Paules. 1592. 

Mother Bombte. As it was sundrie times plaled by the Children of PowWk. 

London. 1594. , • 

The Woman in the Moone. As it was .prenonted Vfore her Hi^rhiicase. By 
John Lyllie maister of Artes. 1597. 

Loves Metamorphosis. A Wittie and Courtly Pastorall, Written By Mr John 
Lyllie. First playd by the Children of Paules, and now by the Childrcm 
of the\!happell. 1601. 


(ii) Modem Editions. 

Complete Works. Ed. Bond, B. W. 3 vols. 1902. [The standard edition.] 
Dramatic Works. Ed. Fairholt, F. W. 2 vols. 1858. 

Sixe Court Comedies. Contains: Endimion, Alexander and (]ainpaHi)e,* 
Bapho and Phao, Gallathea, Midas, Mother Bombie. Ed. Bloiinl, E. 
1632. • t 

Endymion. Ed. Baker, G. P. 1894 » 

The Maydes Metamorphbsis. Bullen^s Old English Plays^ rol. r. 

The Maids Metamorphosis. Tudor Reprints and Pa.to]lel Texts. 1906. 


B. Critical Material. 


Bang, W. and do Vocht. Klassiker und Humaniston: John Lyly und 
Erasmus. Engl. ^tud. vol. xxxvi, part iif, 'i906. * 

Bond, R. W. LyV* Doubtful Poems. The Athen»um, 9 May 1903. 

[Important as supplementing statements in Bond’s edition.] 

Child, C. G. John Lyly and Euphuism. ^Munchener Beitr&go, vol. vu. 

Erlangen and Leipzig, 1894. 

Creizenach. Vol. iv, part i, pp. 48-65. 

Dudley, Robert, Memoirs of. Collectanea Adamantaca, xxiv. 1887. 
FerriSre, H. do la. Projots de Manage de la Heine Elit^beih. 1882. 
Feuillerat, A. John Lyly. Contribution h I’histoire de la retaissance en 
Angleterre. Cambridgii, 1910. [A work of^high importiince.] • 
Gabbett, H. S. Spenser’s Pleasant Willy., The Athenamin, 16 0« t. \^o. 
Greg, W. W. On the Authorship of the Songs in Lylys Hays. Modern 
Language Quarterly, vol. i, 1905i . , , .n * 

Halpin, N. J. Oberon’s Virion in Midsommhr Night s Dream by 

a comparison with Lyl/s EqdyinioD, Shakesp. Soc. 1 uld. IMd. 

jijJiLrtfrt ito” *■ ta to'* 

Koeppel, E. Stndien Hit Gesohlchte der 1,„„1 

Xn Litteratnr des 16en Jahrhunderts. ” kt! 7^. 

BUT Spfaoh- nnd Culturgesehichte der germanise Archir rol cx, 

Zn John Lily’s Alexander und Campaspe. Hemgs Archlr. rol. cx, 

1903. » 
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Landmann, F. Der Enphnigmus, sein Wesen, selhe Quelle, seine Gkdbhlohte 
(Diss.) Giessen, 1881. 

Shakespeare and Euphuism. New Shaksp. See. Trans., 18^2. 

Long,P.W. The Purport of Lyly’sEndymion. Mod. Lang. A88eo.Tol.xxiv, 
p. 1, 1909. [Suggests, in lieu of personal allegory, an interpretation 
consonant with the courtly love-making in vogue at the time.] 
Mackenzie, D. J. An Elizabethan Endymion. In Byways Among Books, 
e 1900. 

Morley, Henry. On Euphuism. Quarterly Review, vol. cix, 1861. 

Prowse, A. B. Nature Notes on Gampaspe. The Academy, 1880. 

Bttshton, W. L. Shakespeare’s Euphuism. 1871. 

Sprenger,^. Zu Jolm Lily’s Gampaspe. Engl. Stud. vol. xvi, p. 156. 
Wendelstein, L. Zur YorgeschichtodfisEuphuismus. (Diss.) Halle, 1901. 
Weymouth, B. F. On Euphuism. Philol. Soo. Trans. Part iii, 1870-2. 
Wilson, J.D. JohnLyly. Cambridge, 1905. t 

Reviewed by FeuiUerat, A., in Modem Language Renew, vol. i. 
no. 4, July 1906. * 

[For Ly^s prose fiction and Euphuism see bibliography to vol. iii, 
chap. XVI.] 


• II. George Peele. ^ 

A. Plays^ Masques and Pageants^ 

• (i) Original ^Editions. 

The Araygnement of Paris A Pastorall. Presented before the Queenes 
Majestie, by the (^ildren of her Chappell. Anno. 1584 

The Famous Chronicle of king Edwarde the first, sirnamed Edward Long- 
shankes, with bis returne from the holy land. Also the life of Llenellen, 
rebell ii^ Wales. Lasfly, the sinking of Queene (Elinor, who sunck at 
Charingcrosse, and rose againe at Potters-hith, now nsmed Queenehith. 
1593. 

The Battell of Alcazar, Fought in Barbarie, betweene Sebastian king of 
Portiigall, and Abdelmelec l^ing of Maroeeo. With the death of Captaine 
Stukeley. As it was siindrie times plaid by the Lord high Admirall his 
servants. 1594. 

The Old Wives Tale. A pleasant conceited Comedie, played by the Queenes 
Majesties players. Written by G. P. Printed at London by John Danter, 
and are bo sold by Baph Hanco5ke, and John Hardie. 1595. 

The* Love of King David ana Fair ^fthsabe. With the Tragedie of Absalon. 
Al it hath ben divers times plaied on the stage. Written by George Peele. 
1599. 

The Device of the Pageant borne befort Woolstone Dixi, Lord Mayor of the 
Citie of London. An. 1585. October 29. 1585. 

A Farewell. Entituled to the famou^and fovtunate Generalls of our English 
forces: Sir John Norris & Syr Frauncis Drake Knights, and all theyr 
bravo and resolute followers. Whereuntc is amiexed: A tale of Troy. 
Ad Lectorem. Parve nec invidio [^c] sine mf (liber) ibis ad arma, Hei 
mihi, QLuod domino non licet ire tuo. Doone by George Peele, Mmstor of 

* Artes in Oxforde. Anno. 1589. • 

An Eglogue! Gratulatorie. Entituled : To the right honorable, and renowmed 
Shepheard of Albions Arcadia: Robert Earle of Essex and Ewe, for his 
welcome into England from PofHugall. Done by Georgy Peele. Maister 
of arts in Oxon. 1589. t 
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polyl^mnia DescribiniaritThe honourable Triumph at Tylt, before her 
MSiiestie, on the 17. of November last post, being the first clay of the 
three and thirtith yeare of her Highnesse raigne. With Sir Henrie 
Lea, Mfe resignation of honour at Tylt, to her Majestic, and received by 
the rignt honorable, the Earle of Cumberland. 1500. 

Deseensns Astraeae. The Device of a Pageant, borne before M. William 
Web, Lord Mayor of the Citie of London on the day he took his oath, 
hoeing the 29. of October. 1591. Wbereiinto is annexed a Speech i([lo- 
livered by one, clad like a Sea Nymph; who presented a Finesse on the 
water, bravely rigd and mand, to the Lord Mayor, at the time he tooko 
Barge to go to Westminster. Done by G. Pcele Maistcr of Arti in 
Oxford. . ^ 

(ii) Mod Edi ti ons. 


Works. Ed. Dyce, A. Vols. i and ii. 1828. Vol. iir. 1839. 

Dramatic Works of George Feele and Robert Greene. Ed. Dyce, A. 1861, 
2nd ^d. 1879. 

Works. Ed. Bullen, A. H. (2 vols.) 1888. 


Battle of Alcazar, the. Edd. Greg, W. W. and Sidgwick, F. Malone Society 
Reprints. 1907. 

David and Bcthsabe^ Ed. Nitzel, B. Hallo, 1904. 

Edward 1. Ed. Kronebcrg, E. Jena, 1904. 

Ed. Thieme, W. Halle, 1904. ^ 

Old Wives* Tale, the. Ed. Guinmcre, F. B. Gay ley* s R» E, C* [The intro- 
ductory essay is valuable.] ■* ^ 

Ed. Greg, W. W. -Malone Society Reprints. 1907. 

Merrie Conceited Jests of George Peel, Gentleman, sometimes studcni in 
Oxford. 1657. 

Ed. Bindley, q. 1869-71. ^ > 

[For the othcf^ works of George Peele, sec bibliography to vol. iv, chap, vi.] 


B. Plays ascribed to Peele, 

The Histone of the two Taliant Knights, Syr Clyomon Knight of the GoWt'n 
Sheeli sonne to the King of Deninnrkc: And Clomydos the White 
Knight, sonne to the King of Suavia. As it hath been Sundry times 
Acted by her Majesties Players. 1599. » ^ 

For Loerine, see blibliography to cfiaps. vni-.^u under Plays attrlbutcA to 
Shakespeare. ' \ ‘ ' 


The Oxford Point of View, 


C. Critical Material. 

Bayley, A. B. Peele as a Dramatic Artist. 

15 Feb. 1903. * , 

Creizenaeh. Vol. nr,parti,pp.’44-47,8nd6/0-o87. ontrlischen 

Dute, H. Old WiW^ Tale. Der Dank des Todten m der onglisctien 

to A.to«hrft Sir CSr™.™ 81, 
Clomides. Engl. Stud. vol. xiv, 1890. . o* i 

OdXtEx: Tl»'BiSll«r.tor.r.>.n.im^ 

B. L. V. ' / 
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Penneir, E. Metrische UnterBaohangen zu Peifte. Herrig’s Archlr, yol 
ixxxv, 1890. • ^ 

Schelling, F. E. The Source of Peele’e Arraignment of ParisL Modem 
Language Notes, yol. viii, no. 4, pp. 206-8, 1893. { 


111. Egbert Greene. 

(P A. Plays. 

(i) Original Editions. 

Th^ Hlstorio of Orlando Furioso One of the twelye Pieres of France. As 
it was pjaid before the Queenes Majestie. 1594. Another edition, 1599. 

The Honoiible Historie of Crier Bacon, and frier Bongay. As it was plaid 
by her Maiesties servants. T&eAi by Robert Greene Maister of Arts. 
1594. Other editions, 1599, 1630 and 1655. 

The Scottish Historie of James the fourth, slaine atf Flodden. Entermixed 
with a pleasant Gomedie, presented by Oboram King of Fayer^s: As it 
hath bene simdrie times publikely plaido. Written by Robert Greene, 
Maister of Arts. Omne tulit punctum. 1598. 

The ComicalL Historie of Alphoiisus King of Aragon. As it hath bene 
sundrie times Acted. Made by R. G. 1599. 

( With Lodge.) A Looking Glasse for London And England. Made by 
Thomas Lodge Gentleman, and Robert Greene. In Artibus Magister. 
1594. 

r 

* (ii) Modem Editions. 

Complete Works, with Life. Ed. Grosart, A. B. ,15 vols. Hath Library. 
1881-6. * 

Dramatic Works, to which are added his Poems. Ed. Dyce, A. 2 vols. 1831. 

Dramatic and Poetical Works of Robert Greene and George Peele. Ed. 
Dyce, A. 1861. 2nd ed. 1879. 

Plays and Pc 3ms. Ed. ColUns, J, Chiirton. 2 vols. 1205. 

Greg,W.W. Review of the above. Mod. Lang. Rev. Pol. i, pp. 238-251, 
1905-6. 

Law, R. A. Plays and Poems of Greene. Review of the above 
edition. Modern Lar guage Notes, vol. xxii, 6 June 1907. 

Plays. Ed. Dickinson, T. A. (Mermaid Series.) 1909. 

The History of Orlando Furioso. Ed. Greg, W. W. and McKerrow, R. B. 
Malone j|^ocioty Reprints. 1907. 

ThoiHistory of Friar Bacon ,*\nd Friar l^ungay. Colliers Dodsley^ vol. viii. 

The ]((onourable History of Friar, 'Bacon and Friar Bungay. Ed. Ward, 
A. W. Old English Drama.* Oxford, 1878. 4th ed. 1901. 

The honorable historie of Friar Bacon. Ed. Gayley, C. M. Gayley^ R. E. C. 

Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, c Edd. Guild, T. H. and Scott, F. W. (Acting 
Version.) 1905. 

James lY. Manias Specimens^ voL ii. 

B. Plays ascribed to Greene. 

(i) Original Editions. • 

A Pleasant ponceyted Gomedie of Goorge a Greene, the Pinner of Wake- 
field. As it was sundry times acted by the servants of the right 
Honourable the Earle of Sussex. 1599. 

The First part of the Tragicall rai^ne of Selimus, sometime. Emperouv of the 
Turkes, and grandfather to him that now raigneth. Wherein is showne 
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h«e most raised watres against ills owne father Baiaset 

affi preymlmg therein, in the end caused him to be poysoned • Al^»h 

An edition of l(J38i^ 

entitled The Tragedy of Sehmus Emperonr of the Turkes. Written 
T. G. [Intend^ to suggest Thomas Goffe, who was horn in 151»l or 159'> 1 
A Pleasant Comedie Of Faire Em, the MiUers Daughter of Manchester 
With the lore of William the Conqueror. As it was sundTSS 
publiqnely acted in the Honourable Citie of London, by the right Uoimur- 
able the Lord Strange his Servante. 1631, Another edition, undated 
appears to be earlier. ’ 

(ii) Modern Editiems. 

• a 

The Tra^rical Bei^ of Selimus. Ed. Grosart, A. B. (Temple DronialintM.^ 
1898. , 

Faire Em. Simpson^ yol. ir. 

[For Greene’s contributions to prose fiction, see biblio^a'i^phy to vol iii, 
chap. XVI ; for his pamphlets and tracts, see bihlioj^^aphy to vol. iv, chap, x vi.] 

C. Critical MateriaL 

• 

Bernhardi, W. Robert Greene’s Lcben und Schriften. Leipzig, 1874. ^ 

Brooke, C. F. T. The Shakespeare Apocrypha. Oxfonl, 190S. * 

Brown, J. M. An Early Rival of Shaktjperc. Aiickl.and, 1877. 

Bullen, A. H. Art. Greene, Robe^, Diet, of Nat. Biogrr. ^)i. xxiii. 1890. 
Castle, E. J. Shakespeare, Baconf Jonson and GreeSe; a Study. 1897. 
Conrad, H. Robert GrSene als Dramatiker. Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xxix. 189t. 
Crawford, C. Edmund Spenser, Locrine and Scliufts. Collectanea. Yol. t, 
pp. 47-100. 1906. 

Creizenach. Vol. iv, part i, pp. 547-576. 

Creizenach, W. Zu^Grecno’s James the Fourth^ Anglin, vol. J'lii, 1885. 
Ehrke, K. Rol^rt Greene’s Dramen. 1904. 

Fritsche, H. Bericht fiber zwei altenglischc Stucke. A Looking G lass for 
London. 1859. 

Hart, C. H. Robert Greene’s Prose Works. Notes and Queries, Ser. x, 
vol. V, 1905. 

Herford, C. H. On Greene’s Romances and Shakespere. New Sliaksp. Soc. 
Trans., 1888. 

Hugo, G. Robert Greene’s Selimus. (Diss.) Kiel, 1899. 

Knauth,K. tlber dlb Metrik Bober# Greene’s. (Diss.; 1890.® 

Koeppel, E. Locrine and, Selimus. ^ake8p.*Jahrb. vol. xli, pp. 11^^200, 
1905. • . , 

Mertius, 0. Robert Greene und ‘the play of George-a-Oreone, the J inner of 
Wakefield.’ (Diss.) Breslau, 1885. 

Ritter, O. De Roberti Greene’s Fabula: Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
Sach^R^ GMF^’c^n, the*Pinner of Wakefleld, Sliakenp. Jahrb. voi. 

Stoi^nkc^^.’ Robert Gr^ne; His Life and Work^ J^o(H)abovcr 
EuB8ianbyHodgette*B. 1878. Vol. i of Grosort a cditiM (^o cj; 

Tieck,L. Die Wundeybare Sage von Pater Baco, bhakcapeare a 1 orach , 

Wolff”s.''L.*^^^^^Greono and the Italian Eenaisaance. Engl. Stud. vol. 
Woo^^, oTlL'^’Greeno’a Place in (Jomedy. GayWi R. E. 
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IV. Thomas Lodge. 

A. Works, 

(i) Original Editions, 

The Wounds of Civill War. Lively set forth in the true Tragedies of Marins 
and Scilla. As it hath heene publiquely plaide in London, by the Bight 
honourable the Lord high Admirall his Servants. Written by Thomas 
Lodge, dent. 0 vita! Misero longa, faelici brevis. 1594. 

( With Greene,) A Looking dlasse for London And England. See sec. Ill A (i) 
«bove. 

^ • ^i) Modern Editions, 

Works, except Translations. 4 vols.* Bptd for Hunterian Club by Gk)sse, £. 
Glasgow, 1878-82. 

[This includes The wounds of civill war (1594).^! 

The Wounds of Civil War, ^Colliei^s Dodsley^\{A,viii, HazlitfsdOodsley^ 

Vol. VII. 

As to Miicedorns, see bibliography to chaps, viii-xii under Plays attri- 
buted to Shakespeare. 

• B. Critical Material, 

Carl, B. Cber Thomas Lodge’s Leben und Werke. Bine kritische Unter- 
suchung im j^schluss an David Laing. Anglia, vol. x, 1887. 
Creizenach, Vol. iv, part i, pp. 587-9. v 

Fraser, M. E. N, Thomas Lodge as a Dramatist, i Univ. of Pennsylvania 
thesis. 1898. t 

Fritsche, H. Bericht dber zwei altcnglische Stdcke. A Looking Glass for 
London. 1859. 

Gosse, E. Thomas Lodge. (Introduction to Works, above.) In Seventeenth 
Century Ctndies. 1883f a 

Ingleby, C. M. Thomas Lodge and the Stage. Notes and^ueries, Ser. vi, 
vol. XI, pp. 107, 415, 1885. 

Was Thomas Lodge an Actor ? 1868. 

Bichard, E. C. tJber Thomas Lodge’s Leben und Werke. (Dies.) Leipzig, 
1887. 

As to Mncedorus, see as above. 

[For Lodge’s pamphlet|, see bibliographies to yol. iv, chap, xvi and 
vol. VI, chap. *:iy, sec. Ill ; for his prose Action, see bikliography to vol. iii, 
chap» XVI.] « 

V. Thomas Nashe. 

A» WDrks, 

(i) Original Editions, 

A pleasant Comedie, called Summers last will and Testament. Written by 
Thomas Nash. Imprinted at London by Sim&n Stafford for Water 
Burre. 1600. 

( With Marlowe,) Dido, Queen of Carthage. S4e bibliography to chap, 

* VII under Marlowe, • 

(ii) Modem Editions, ^ 

Complete Works. Ed, Grosart, A,3- Huth Library, 6vols, 1883-^ 
Works. Ed. McKerrow, B. B. 4 vols, 1904-8. [The besij^tion.] 
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Hazlitt'i 


Piibl. of Modern Language 


Cnnliffe, J. W. Nash and the Earlier Hamlet. 

Association, vol. xxi, pp. 193-9, 1906. 

Nicholson, M. D. The date of Summer’s Last Will and Testament, f ho 
Athenieum, 10 Jan. 1891. 

Fiehler, A. Thomas Nash und seine Streitscliriften. Leipzig, 1907. 


[For Nashe’s The Unfortunate Traveller, see Ijibllographp to vol. iii, 
chap. XVI ; as to the Pasqnill tracts, sea biblio|rapliy to vol. nj,*chnp. xvu ; 
for his tracts in general, see bibliogrdpMes to vol. iv, chap, xvi and vol. vi, 
chap. XIV, sec. III.] 


CHAPTER VII 


MARLOWE AND KYD 


Marlowe. 


I. 


Early Editions, 

Tambnrlaine the Grea^ Wlio, from a Scythian Shcphcanlo, l>y his rare and 
woonderfiill Conquests, became a most puissant and mi/rhtyo Monarcine* 
And (for his tyranny, and terrourin Warro) was tcnrnied,thc Scourge of 
God. Devided into two Tragioall Discourses, as they were siindrie times 
showed upon Stages in the Citie of London. By iho right honorable the 
lord Admyrall, iiis servantes. Now first, am} newlie piihlit^cd. 1590. 

In two editions (1) 4to and (2) 8vo. In the latter the half-title of the 
Second Part reads : 

The Second Part of the Bloody Conquest of mighty Tamlmrlaine. 
With his impassionate fury, for the ^eath of his Lady and love fairc 
Zenocrate : his fourme of exhortacion and discipline to his three sons, 
and the mauer of his own death. 

8vo edition of both Ports, 1592. [Apparently a reissue of Part ii with a 
fresh title-page.1 • • i n. ^ 

[An alleged Edition of 1593 {%anghain^ p. 3^14; HalliWcll-PhillippH, J 
Dictionary of Old Plays (1860), p. and another of 1597 (Ciiniiiuffham, 

Works, p. 368) do not appear to lie Want.] 

4to edition of First Part, 1605; and 4to eiUtioii of Second Part, 

The Tragicall History of D. Pausfbs. A8.it hath been acted by the Right 
Honorable the Earle of Nottinjrham la. servants. HriMcn i>y i «. 

Tho^*r^<«^Hi8to^ of the horrible Life and death of Doctor Faustiw. 

Written by Ch. Marl. 1609. 4to. « « ^ 

The Tragicall History ^ the Life and Death of Doctor hanstus. Written 

by Ch. Marl 1616. 4to. • 

4to. 1619, 162(T, 1624, 1631 and 1663. • 

The Famans Tragedy of the Rich Jew of Mal^ W^/Hall by h« • 
ttie King and Queene,in His Majesties Theatre at Wlnte-Hall, by her • 
Hajestim »rvants at the Cock-^it. Written by Christopher Mario. 
1633. 4to. * 
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The (^nblesome raigne and lamentable death of Edward the s^njlf King 
of Enfifland: with the tragicall fidl of proud Mortimer. As it was 
sondrie times publiquely acted in the honourable eitie of London, by the 
right honourable the Earl of Pembroke his servants. Written by Chri. 
Marlow Oent. 1594. 8vo. 

The troublesome raigne and lamentable death of Edward the second,... 
cMortimer : and also the life and death of Peirs Oaveston, the great Earle 
of Cornewall, and . . .mighty favorite of King Edward the second, as it 
was publiquely acted... servauntes. Written by Chri. Marlow Oent. 


4598. 4to. Also 1612 and 1622. 4to. 

The Massa^ at Paris.* Wi^ the Death of the Duke of Duise. As it was 
plaide by the right honourableetl^f Lord high Admirall his servants. 
Written by Christopher Marlow. (n.d.) 8vo. 

The Tragedie of Dido Queene of Carthage: Played i>y the Children of his 
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Yollmdller, K. (ed.). (Engl. Sprach- und» Literatur-denkmftler.) Heilbronn, 
1885. 

Dr FaustiLs. * « 

Oxberry,W. (ed.). 1818. 

BodensMt, F. W. von (ed.). (Shakespeare’s Zeitgenossen und ihre Werke, 
vol. III.) Berlin, 1860. • 

'fV’agner, W, (ed.). 1877. 

Ward, A. W.c(ed.). (Old English, Drama.) Oxford, 1878. 4th ed. 1891. 
Gollanez, I. (e^). (Temple Dramatbts.) 1897. . 

Biedl, A. (ed.). Berlin. (n.d.) 

The Jew of Malta. 

Oxberry, W. (ed.). 1818. 
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I. Early Editions. 

Cornelia. At London. Printed by James Roberts, for N. L. and John 
Busbie. 1594. 4to. 

Pompey the Great, his faire Comeliaes Tragedie : effected by her Father and 
Husbandes downe-cast, death, and fortune. Written i^n French, by that 
excellent Poet Ro. Gamier; and translated into English by Thoma[s] Kid. 
• 1695, 4to. 

The First Part of Jeronimo. With the Warres of Portugall, and the life and 
death of Don A ndraoa. 1605. ^ 

The Spanish Tragedie dontaining the lambntable end of Don Horatio and 
Bel-imperia ; with the pittiful death of oldc Hierohimo. Newly corrected 
and amended of sudi grosse faults as passed in the first impression. 
4to. undated. (B.M.) 

[Schick J. (Introd. xxii.) assumes that an earlier ed. by Jeffes was 
printed ii^l592.] ^ , 

4to. 1594. (Univ. lib., Gfittingen.) tt 

4to. 1599. (Earl of Ellesmere’s library.) 

4to. 1602. (Bodleian.) The first of the enlarged quartos ‘Newly 

corrected, amended, and enlarged with new additions of the Painters 
part, and others, as it hath of late been divers times acted.’ 

[The best account of these early editions is in the introduction to 
Schick’s ed, (sec. II B below).] 
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- Eahly CiiHONicr-E HisToniEs. 

A. to odUito.. Of 

ttoned to thto citoptor.w 151-8. we. ^ KofflBml (loo Part.), and 

fifth. The Tronblesoipe Raigne of John, K>ng of ^ 

The First Part of the Conte^on Itjphard Duke of Yorke, the blbllo- 

andLaneaster and The True Ti«^ie»f • j qij,o famousn, 
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of English historical dramas, and of dramas from the national history in 
particular, in the Elizabethan ago, in Creizenach^ vol. iv, part i, pp. 193 If. 
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^HAKESPEABE 

(See, also, General Bibliography, anfe, pp. 381-4.) 

1. Bibliography (including periodicals and societies). 

2. Collected works : 

(a) The four folios. 

• (5) Principal later editions. 

3. Separate plays (texts and commentaries). 

4. Poems (texts and commentark's). 

5. Plays of uncertain authorship attfaiuted to Shakespeare. 

6. Sources. 4^ 

7. Textual criticism ijud controversy. 

8. General commentaries and subsidiary works. 

9. Concordances, glossaries, language, grammar and versification. 

10. Biography : 

(а) 1 General. « 

(б) Special aspects. 

(c) Portraits. 

11. Miscellaneous. 

12. Shakespeare and the Conti|ient. 

1. Bibliography. 

Besides the following special works, extensive bibliographies will be found 
under the heading Slmkesiieat’e in the British Museum Catalogue of Printed 
iBooks, in Bohifs edition of Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual (6 vols., 1858- 
^>^9 pp.*2252-2366), and in the ifinth edi|ion of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
voL XXI fby Tedder, H. B.}. Lee’s Life of Shakespeare, sixth edition, 1908, 
contains a very useful survey of Shakespearean literature ; and Poole’s Index 
to Periodical Literature (Boston, 1882, and supplements) is an invaluable 
guide to the numerous articles w&ich have appeared in magazines. Many 
papers on subjects connected with Shakesppare will also be found in 
various volumes of Anglia, Englische Studien, Herrig’s Archiv ffir das 
Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen^ Modem Language Notes 
and similar publications. 

« 

BQhn, H. G. The biography and bibliography of Shakespeare. Philobibloii 
Society, im. 

Catalogue of the Barton Shakespeare collection in the Boston PublicXibrary. 
« 2 vols. Boston, Mass., 1878*80. ^ , 

Catalogue of the books presented by Edward Capell to Tlinity College, 
Cambridge. Compiled by Greg, W. W. Cambridge, 19(^. 
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Memorial Library, Birmingham. By 


Shakespeare 
(1872.) 

Sh^w, A. CaiKsl. Index to the Shakespeare Memorial Library, Bir- 
* mingham. 3 parts. 1900-3. 

Courtney, W. P. A register of National Bibliography. Vol, ii, pp. 457-.k)2. 

1905. [For a list of books on Shakespeare containing bibliographies.] 
Esdaile, A. Shakespeare Literature, 1901-5. The Library, 1^, pp. ^67- 

180. 

Fleay, F. Gt. Tabular view of the q.uarto editions of Shakspere’s works, 
1593-1630. N. Shaksp. Son. Trans., part i, 1874. • 

Greg, W. W. A list of English plays written before^ 1643 and printed before 
1700. Bibliographical Society. ^990. ^ 

On certain false dates in Shakespearean quartos. The Library, 19o8, 

pp. 113-131, 381-499. See, also, The Athenamm, 1908, vol. 1 , pp. 5^^, 574, 
669; and Hath, A. H. and Pollard, A. W., in The Library, Jan. 1910. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, J. 0. Shakesperiana. A catalogue of the early eds. of 
Shakespeare’s plays and of the comiucntaries, etc. illuslrative of his 
works. 1841. 

Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespearc-Gesellschaft. Weimar, 1865, etc. In 
progress, [fliontains every second year a Shakespeare bililiography 
which includes contributions to periodical literature.] ^ 

Katalog der Bibliothek der deutschen ShakcHpeare-Gesellschaft. Weimar, 
1909. ^ 

Knortz, K. An American Shakei^are-hihliograply. Ifoston, 1876. 
Korting, G. Grundri^s der Gesehiolite der englischcn Lilleratiir. 4th ed. 
Munster, 1905. 

P]omer,H.K. The printers of Shakespeare’s playtfaml poems. The Library, 

1906, pp. 149-166. , 

Pollard, A. W. Shakespeare folios ond quartos, a study iu the bibliograpliy 
of Shakespearejs plays, 159't-1685, 1909. • 

Eeichel, B. Skakesiiearc-Litteratur. Stuttgart, 1887. i r 

Sherzer, J. American editions of Shakespeare, 1753“18h6. Mou, liUiig. 
Assoc, of America, vol. xxii. 1907. 

Thimm, F. Shakespeariana from 1564 to 1864. 1864. Iscw ed., to 1871. 
1872. 

WilsonrJ. Shakspeariana. Catalogue of all the bookH, pamphlcln, ole. 
relating to Shakspear. 1827. 

Wineor, J. Shakespeare’s poems. A WbDography of the earlier ^i io «. 
Harvard Univefsity Library Bibliographical Contnbntious, No. -. tarn-, 
bridge, Mass., 1879. . * 

Periodicals add Societies, 

Heutsehe Shakespeare-Gesellschijft. Jahrbuch. Weimar, 186-5, etc. In 
New Shakespeareana. Sepfc 1901-Qpt, [Troiifwlkml^prints 

New York Shakospoart Society. Papers nos. imfes voluives 

Notes and Queries.. 1856, etc. In progress. [Consult tfte Juie 
r.». Shakespeare.] PnHl-ltions. nos. 1-^. 1860-190.1. 

P^elpWaShi^pereSocmty. 

Woft^^i-iriveniuLowndes’sBibho. 

graidier’s Manual, pp* 2341-2.] • 
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Bibliography 


Shakespeare Museum. Ed. MoUke, M. Leipzig, 1870-4. 
Shakel^peariana. 10 Tok. Philadelphia, 1883-93. 


2, Collected Works. 
(a) The four folios. 


1. Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, Hktories, & Tragedies. Published 
according to the true originall copies. [Droeshout portrait.] London 
Printed by Isaac Jaggard, and Ed. Blount. 1623. 

Colophon: Printed at the charges of W. Jaggard, Ed. Blount, 
J. Smithweeke, and W. Aspley, 1623. 

Edit^ by J. Hcmin^e and H. Condell. Contains the following 
thirty-sif plays: « « 


The Tempest 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
The Merry Wives of Windsor 
Measure for Measure 
The Comedy of Errours 
Much Adoo about Nothing 
Loves Labour Lost 
Midsommer Nights Dreame 
The Merchant of Venice 
As You Like It 
The Taming of the Shrew c 
All’s Well,*that ^Inds Well 
Twelfe-Night 
The Winters Tal^ 

King John 
Bichard the Second 
First part of Henry the Fourth 
Soco%i part of Henrj the Fourth 


Henry the Fift 
First part of Henry the Sixt 
Second part of Henry t1^ Sixt 
Third part of Henry the Sixt 
Bichard the Third 
King Henry the Eight 
Troylus and Cressida 
Coriolanus ' 

Titus Androiftcus 
Borneo and Juliet 
Timon of Athens 
Julius Caesar 
Macbeth %> 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke 
King Lear 

Othello, the Moore of Venice 
Anthony and Cleopatra 
Cymbeline • 


Reprints: Wright, E. and J., 1807-8; Booth, L., 3 vok., 1864; 
Staunton, H., facsimile, 1866; Halliwell-Phillipi>s, J. 0., reduced fac- 
simile, 1876; Lee, S., facsimile, Oxford, 1902, 

Oreg, W. W. The biblio^aplucal history of the first folio. The 
Librai*y, 1903, pp. 258-283. 

Lee, S. Census of extant copies of the first folio. Oxford, 1902. 

Notes and additions to the census. Oxford, 1906. 


Mr. WilliaiE Shakespeares Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
aci^rding to the true originhll copief. The second impression. [Droeshout 
portfiidt.] London, Printed by Tho. Cotes, for Robert Allot. 1632. 

Some eupies bear the name of J. Smethwick, W. Aspley, R. Hawkins, 
or R. Meighen in place of Allot. * 


Methuen’s facsimile reprint, 1909^ 

Smith, C. A. The chief differences between the first and second folios 
of Shakespeare. Engl. Stud. toI, xxX| pp. 1*20, 1902. 

3. First issue : 

Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
* according to the true original copies. The third impression. [Droeshout 
portrait.] London, Printed for Philip Chetwinde, 1663. ^ 

This issue does not contain the seven additional plays. ^ 

Second issue : ** 

Mr. William Shakespear’s Comedfesjf Hktories, and Tragedies. Publkhed 
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Ferides Prince of Tyre. The London Pro<1iiral1 Tho W f " ^*?**pi 
M. C^nmoll. Sir John Oidi^tle Lord Cobhnin. The PM!S[a*!i Widow 
ic?16^ London, PriS fo; 

Methuen’s facsimile reprint, 1905. 

Mr. William Shake8pear»s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. PubUshcd 
aocordmfir to the true original copiea Unto which is a.lded, seven nW 
never before printed in folio: via. Perieles Prince of Tyre. The London 
Prodigal. The History of Thomas Lord Cromwcl. Sir John Oidcastlo 
Lord Gobham. The Puritan Widow. A Yorkshire Tragwly. The 
Tragedy of Locrine. The fourth ^^on. LAidon, Printed for^I. uirring- 
man, E. Brewster, and B. Bentley. 1685. 

Methuen’s facsynile reprint, 1904. 


(6) Principal later editions. 


1709-10. 

172 ^- 5 . 

1733. 

1743-4. 

1747. 

1765. 

1766. 

[1768.] 

1773. 


1790. 

1795-6. 

1797-1801. 

1803. 


1807. 

1813. 

1821. 

1825. 

1826. 
183&-42. 

1842-4. 

1851-6. 

1853. 

1853-65., 

185^61. 

1856. 


Works. 
Worl^B. 
Plays. • 


Bowe, N. (and Gildon, C.). 7 vols. 2nd eel., 9 vols., 
1714. 

Pope, A. (and Sewell, G.). 7 vols. Other imIs.; 1728; 
1735; 1768. 

Theobald, L. 7 vols. Other cds.: 1740; 1762; I??!; 
1773. 


Plays. 

Plays. 

Plays. 

Plays. 

Plays. 

Plays. 

Works. 

Works. 

Plays. 

Plays. 

Plays. 

Plays. 

Works. 

Plays. 

Plays. 

Works. 


Hanmer, T. 6 vols. Oxford. 2iul^d., Oxford, 1770-1. 

Warburton, ^. (and Pope, A.>. 8 vols. 

Johnson, S. 8 vols. 2nd ed., 1768. 

Steevens, G. 4 vols. [The ‘JO plays printed in quarto 
before the Bestoration.] 

Capell, E. 10 vols. 

Steevens, G. (and Johnson, S.). 10 vols. Other <m1s.: 
ed. Seed, I., 1778-80? 1785; 1793. ••Sec also 1803 
and 1813. 

Malone, E. 10 vols. in 11. 

Johnson, S. 8 vols. Philadelphia. (Ist Amerienned.) 

Wagner, C. 8 vols.# Brunswick. (Ist continental ed.) 

Beod, I. (Johnson and Steevens). 21 vols. (Ist 
variorum ed.) 

Bowdler, T. 4 vols. 2nd ed. (complete), 10 vols., 
1820. * 

Eeid, I. (Johnson, Steevens, and Mafone). 2^1 roUf 
X2nd varior^ ed.) * 

Boswell, J. (and •Malone, E.). 21 vols. (3rd vario- 
rum ed.) 

Harness, W.* 8 vols# 

Singer, S.W. 10 vols. With Ufe, by bymmons, C. 

Knight^ C. 8*vol8. (Pictorial ed.) 2ud ed., 12 vols., 


1842-4. 

rorks. 'Colliel-, J. P. 8 vole. Other : 1858 ; 1878. 

forks. Hudson, H. N. 11 vols. Boston, U.S.A. 

lays. Collier, J. P. (With emendations from the Folio of 

• 1632.) • ^ , 

forks. HamweH-PhilUpp8,^0. Idv^fc 

forks. DeKns,N. 7vofe 6th ed., ElterfeR 188~ ^ 

bye. Lloyd, W. W. (and Singer, S. W.y. 10 vols. 


/ . 
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1857. Works. Dyce, A. 6 toIs. 2nd ed.eMth Glossary), a vols., 
1864-7. 5th ed., 10 vols., 1886. . • 

1^7-60. Works. White, B. G. 12 toIs. Boston, U.S.A. (Th]|s ed. con- 

tains many of Collier’s manoscript emendations.) 
2nd ed., 1859-65. 

1858-66. Works. Staunton, H. 3 vols. 

1863-6. Works. Clark, W. G., Glover, J. and Wright, W. A. (Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare), 9 vols. 2nd ed., 1891-3. 
1864. Works. Clark, W. G. and Wright, W. A. (Globe ed.) 

1864. Works. Clarke, C. and M. C. 4 vols. 

1864 Plays. Marsh, J. B. (The Reference Shakespeare.) 

1871- • jPlays. Furness, H. H. (New Yariorum ed.) In progress, 

r ^ 16 vds. published. (See see. 3, Separate Plays.) 

1871-96. Works. Bolfe, W. J. 4o '^ols. New York. 

1877. Works. Furnivall, F. J. (Leopold Shakspere.) Text of Delius. 

1881. Works. Hudson, H.N. 20 vols. Boston, U.S. A. (Harvard ed.) 

1888-90. Works. Irving, 'H. and Marshall, F. A. 8 vols. (Thg Henry 

Irving Shakespeare.) 

1888-1906. Plays. Morgan, A. 22 vols. New York Shakespeare Society. 
(Bankside Shakespeare.) 

1894-5. Works. Gollancz, 1. (Temple Shakespeare.) 40 vols. 

1899- . 1 Plays. Craig, W. J. (Arden Shakespeare.) In progress. 

18ff9. Works. Herford, C. H. (Eversley ed.) 10 vols. 

1901-4. Works. Henley, W. E. and Baleigh, W. 40 vols. (Edinburgh 

ii Folio ed.) ' ^ 

1903. Plays. Poiter, C. and Clarke, H. A. (First Folio ed.) 13 vols. 

1904. Works. Craig, W. J. (Oxford Shakespeare.) 

1904-7. Works. Bul!3n,A. H. (Stratford Town ed.) 10 vols. Stratford- 

on-Avon. 

1904- . Works. Furnivall, F. J. and Boswell-Stone, W. G. (The Old 
Spelling Shakespeare.) In progress. 

1907- « 1 Works. University Press Shakespeare, New York (Renaissance 

ed.) General introduction by Lee, S. In progress. 
1910. Works. Lee, S, (Caxton Shakespeare). 

3. Sei^arate Plays. 

(For sources, see, also, sec. 6; for translations and continental 
criticism, see, also, sec. 12.) 

In 1766, George Steevens Reprinted in 4 volumes Twenty of the Plays of 
rShakespeare, bbing the whole number printed in quarto during his lifetime 
or befehro tlie Restoration. A series of facsimiles cf early quartos, prepared 
by Ashbfle, E. W., was issued by Halliwell-Phillipps in 48 volumes between 
1862 and 1871 ; and a similar series in 43 volumes, prepared by Griggs W. 
and Praetorius C., was published imder the supervision of Furnivall, F. J., 
between 1880 and 1889. These reprints are included under the respective 
plays below. 

The Clarendon Press series of Select Plays edited ^|)y Clark, W. G. and 
Wright, W. A., includes As You Like It, Coriolanus, Hamlet, Henry IT, 
Part 1, Henry Y, Henry YllI, Julius Caesar, King John, King Lear, 
Macbeth, Merchant of Yenice, Midsummer Night’s Droam, Much Ado about 
Nothing, Richard II, Richard HI, Tempest, Twelfth Night. 

The Cambridge University Prera series of plays, edited by Yerity, A. W., 
includes As Yon Like It, Coriolanns, Hamlet, Henry Y, Julius Caesar, King 
^ In these editions, the several plays have separate editors. 
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Leary^MEaebethy Merohanhof Yenioe, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Richard 11, 
Tempftt, Twelfth Night. 

AlVi WM That Ends Well. 

Halliwell-Phillipps, J. 0. Memoranda on All’s W ell, etc. Brighton, 1 879. 
Thiselton, A. E. Some textual notes on All’s W ell That Ends W cll. 1 900. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

Pnmess, H. H. (New Variorum ed.) Philadelphia, 1907. ^ 

Bradley, A. C. Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. In Oxford Lec- 
tures on English Poetry. 1909. 

Halliwell-Phillipps, J. 0. Selected notes upon Antony and Cleopatra. 

1868. .i 


J 


As 


Yon Like It. 

Hamlet and As You Like It, a Bpecinien of an edition of Shakedpoare, 
by Caldecott, T„ 1819. Furness, H. H. (N ew V ariorum ed.) Pliiln- 
•delphia, 1890. * . u, 

Lodge’s Bosalyndo; the original of Shakespeare’s As You Like it. Ed. 

Greg,W. W. (Shakespeare Ciassics.) 1907. 

Boswell-Stone, W. G. Shaksportfs As You ^ liodgo’s 

Kosalynife compared. N. Shaksp. Soc- T^ans., 

Herford, C. H.® Shakespeare’s Masters and As \ou Like It. !■ . . . 

Coriolanus. Ed. lico, F. A. 1864. ^ 

Cymbeline. Bptd from the first aiio, 1623, f f w ‘mr^Bd 

third and fourth folios, ed. Craig, W. J. N. bhaksp. boo, 18S.t. M. 

Ingloby, C. M., 1886. $ , i i- . 

Else, K. W. A letter to C. M. Inglehy on Shakespeare s (-ymls^lint. 

'IS ... 

Ohle7B.^ Shakespeare’s CymbeUno und seine romanischen Vorlaufor. 

Beich,*Hr’ Zw^Qnelle des Oymbeline. Shakesp. Jalirb. voL xi.i, 

Ha^nlee. Quartos: N. L. John T^jnndell. 1603; 1601; 1605, K.ll; 

W S for John Sinothwicko (n.d.); 

RepnnU. 1603 ed.: »“* ^"Tl’e^Srigg^^wi,^ Furiii«.lk. 

facsiuSe, ed. Ciftlier, J. P., F«r«css.dl. H,' 

F. J., 1880; rptd in the "r. J. P- 

New Vanoriim ed. 1604 i.J iiriffirs W.. ed. Fnniirnll, 

simile, ’ed. Tinmiins, S., 18'W- 

-T Parallel texts of.l603 aqd tb > > . v.vt,,. 


m 

facsimile, 


F. J., 1880. Parallel texts of.lWM aqu^^ 

Parallel texts of the fiw* *”** T^^fmile ed Halliwcll-PhilliPPS J- 
W, Marburg, 1891. 1011 ed.: rpUl in Stoevcii«’n 

1860; facsimile, ed. g.i,K«e E. W., 1870. 

Twenty Plays, F766; facade, ’ , |jaiie,lS83. Tsehischwitz, 

Other editions., J-’^'^^^^.J^riornmcd.i.aTols, 

B., Halle, im ^tTthe text of the fol.q of 1623, 188.. 

1877. MacdonaW, G, A steu^' . 

Fritqohe, H, and Conrad, H, « 

iDonolly, J. A study of ^ «,u^s, and of 

Corbin, J.* The EUaabethan Hamiei. 
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critical edition of the doubtful plays, with introiliiciioii and notes. 


(5) Particular Plays. 

Arden of Feversham. The lamentable and true tragedie of M. Anlcu of 
Feversham in Kent. Who was most wickedlye inimlcriHl, hy the nieaiicH 
of his disloynll and wanton wyfe, who for the love she bare to one Hosbie, 
hyred two desperat rulfins Blackwill and Sbakbag, to kill him. Wherin 
is shewed the £geat mallice and discimulation of a wicked woman, the 
nnsatiable desire of fithie lust and the slgimefiill end of all mur^erers^^ 
1592. ’ ^ 

Ed. Jacob, £., 1770; Bullen, A. 1BS7; Bayne, R., 1897. 

Birth of Merliuj The; or^ the Chi!^ hath found his Father. As it hath lioen 
several times acted with great applause. Written by William Shake- 
npear, and William Rowley. 1662. 

Ed. Jacob, T.^E, in Old EngUsh Dramas, 1889. 

Edward IlL The Raigne «f King Edward the Third : As it hath bin sundrio 
times plated about ^e Citie of London. 1596, 

» Ed. Capell, £., in Prolusionfl or Select Pieces of Ancient Poetry, 
1760; Collier, J. P., 1874; FumiAll, F. J, in the Leopold Shakespeare, 
1877 > Smith, G. C. Moore, 1897. 

Fain Em* A pleasant comedie of Fairo Em, the Millers Iteu^hter of Mag. 
Chester. With the lore of William the Conqueror, As it was sundry 
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times publiqnely acted in the Honourable Citid* of London, by thif right 
tilononrable the Lord Strange his Serrante. 1631. * • 

Ed. Chetwood, W. B., 1750; Simpson, B., in The School of Shake- 
speare, Tol. II, 1878. « . 

Locrine^ The lamentable tragedie of Locrine, the eldest sonne of King 
Brutus discoursing the warres of the Britaines, and Hunnes, with their 
discomfiture : The Britaines victorie with their Accidents and the death 
e»f Albanact. No lesse pleasant then profitable. Newly set foorth, over* 
seene and corrected. By W. S. 1595. 

Ed. McKerrow, B. B. and Oreg, W. W., Malone Society Beprints, 
i908. . 

1 r 

Merry Detail of Edmonton^ iViC. A| it hath beene sundry times acted by his 
Majesties Servants, at the Globe, on the banke-side. 1608. 

Hazlit^s Dodsley^ vol. x, 1875; Walker, H.,lgp7. 

Mucedotus, A most pleasajot comedie of Mucedoms the kings sonne of 
Yalentia and Amadine the kings daughter of Arragon, with tAe merle 
conceites of Mouse. N ewly set foorth, as it hath bin snndrie times pl^de in 
the honourable Gittie of Londom Very delectable and full of mirth. 1598. 

Ed.CoUier,J. P.,1824; vol. vii, 1874; Wamke,K., 

and Proescholdt, L., Halle, 1878. ' 

P^.ritaine^ The^ or the IViddow of Watlingstreete* Aoced by the Children 
of Panles. Written by W. S. 1607. ^ 

Sir Thomas Moreh 

Ed. Dyce, A., for Shakespeare Society, 1844;«}lopkin8on, A. F., 1902 
(private circulation). 

Thoma^y Lord CromwelL The true chronicle historic of the whole life and 
death of Thomas Lord Cromwell. As it hath beene sundrie times 
publikely acted by the Bight Honorable the Lord Chamberlaine his 
Servants. « Written by W. S. 1602. 

Ed. Jacob, T. E., 1889. 

Two Noble Kinsmeuy The: Presented at the Black-friers by the Kings 
Majesties servants, with great applause: Written by the memorable 
worthies of their time; Mr. John Fletcher, and Mr. William Shakspeare. 
Gent. 1634. 

Ed. Knight, C., Pictorial Shakespeare, vol. vii, 1842; Skeat, W. W., 
1875; Littledalo, H., ^ew Shakspere Society Publications, 1876 [a 
scholarly yeprint, with introduction* and notes, of the quarto edition of 
« 1(1^] ; Fnrnivall, F. J., in<rhe Leopold Shakespeare, 1877 ; Bolfe, W. J., 

1891i; Hudson, H. N., in The ^Windsor Shakespeare; Herford, C. H., 
1897 ; also in Dyce’s edition of Shakespeare’s Works, 1876, and in editions 
of the works of Beaumont and Fletchpr. 

Yorkshire Tragedy^ A. Not so new as lamentable and true. Acted by his 
Majesties Players at the Globe. Written |^y W. Shakspeare. 1668. 

II. Critical Works and EssayJt* 

Many of the editions of the doubtful plays noticed above contain critical 
introductions. ' 

(o) General. 

Boas, F. S. Introduction to Works of Thomas Kyd. 1901. ** 

rollins, J. G. Introduction to Plays ef Bobert Greene. 2 vols. 1905. • 
Else, K. Notes on Elisabethan Dramatists. Halle, 1889. ' 
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Frieseoy Frhr. H« tod. Bemerkunireii fiber einige Stficke, welche 

SlSuli^espeare zngeschrieben werden. Shakesp. Jalirb. vol. i, 186 (k 

Hopkinsoos A. F. Essays on Shakespeare’s Doubtful Plays. 1900. 

Horn, F. • Shakespeare’s Schauspiele erlftntert. Yol. v. 1823, 

Knight, C. Studies of Shakespeare. 1849. 

HfiziSres, A. J. F. Prfid^sseurs et Contemponiins do ShnkeHi>caro. 3rd 
ed. Paris, 1881. 

Saehs, B. Die Shakespeare zugeschriebenen zweifelhaften Stficke. Sha|| 08 p. 
Jahrb. voL xxvii, 1892. 

Schelling, F. E. The English Chronicle Ploy. New York, 1902. 

Simpson, B. On some plays attributed to Shakspere (Miicedorus aiuUFair 
Em). N. Shaksp. Soc. Trans., 1875-6. ^ ^ 

Spalding, W. Becent Shakespearian Jpileratiire. Edinburgh BeTiew,voL lx xi, 
July 1849. 

Symonds, J. A. ShakiJspeare’s Predecessors in the English Drama. 1884. 

Yincke, Frhr. G. von, Dio zweifelhaften Stficke Shakespeare’s. Shakosp. 
Jah^b. vol. VIII, 1873. 

» See, also, the works of Brandes, G,, Halliwcll-Phillipps, J. 0., Leo, te., 
Swinburne, A. C., in sec. 8 (c) and those of Chaslen, P., and Guizot, P., 
in sec. 12 lY i; of Tieck, J. L., in W5C. 12 III iii (/), and of Ulrici, H., in 
sec. 12 lY vif the present bibliography; also Collier^ Court hopc^ 
Chronicle Lamh^s Specimens, Morley, IL, Schellmfs A/w- 

hethan Drama, mhlegel. Ward, in the General Bibliography of the 
present volume. 


(b) Particular Pfays. 

Arden of Feversham. Donne, C. B., An Essay on.the Tragedy 

Feversham, 1873; Crawford, C, The Anthorship •>£ A. of F. (^ha^wp, 
Jahrb. voL xxxix, pp. 74r86); Whit^ B. Grant, ’ 

Sarrazin, G., Thomas Kyd und scin Kreijh BerJiii, 1892^ MIkwl^ W., 
Die Terfasserschaft des Arden of Feversham, Brcshiii, l-HW. 

Birth of Merlin, The. Howe, P. A, The Authorship of the Birth of Merlin, 

in Modem PhUology, vol. IV, pp. 193 f. _ c,, i, 

Edward III. Fricsen, H. Frhr. von, fldward III, “"f J*?,, 

von Shakespeare, in Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. »'• ^***^ J’.. .•* p , , ||| 

The Athenamm, 28 March 1874; Tincke, Frhr. von, 

-ein BahnenstOck? in Shakesp. iV 

speare’s King Edward III, 1875; O" ‘he “istonml Play of Ldwarf 111, 

in Gentleman’s*Magazine, Aug. and Sept. 18/9; Liclmu, G., t J 

und die GrUBn von Soysbury,in Li^raris^o h orschnngen, 
von J. Schick und M. Frhr v. WaRbe^, m 

Tiimma, On Edward III, N. Shaksp. Soc. Trans., 1887 92, m. 

Fair Em. Schick, J., Introduction to Kyd's Spanish Tragedy, 1898. 

Locrine. Koeppel, B, ‘LocrinO a,d ‘Selimus.; S^al^^ 

m 193-200* Crawford, O. Spenser, ‘Loenne,’ and Seliraiis innoiisimi 

Saga, in Studien zur eigL Phdologic,^rt 16, Halit, IJ o’phicairo 19(J4 

ih^Authorshipof Locrine, inMopmPhaology,vol..,no.3,Ch.cag«,l^^ 

Merry Devill of Ed, nonton. The. Hjalitt, W, Lectures on Dramatic L.tera- 

tore, Lecfc V, ^ ^ Mucwlonis, in Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. 

Mucedofus. _ Mucedorus, in Shakesp. Jahrb. iri. 

8I-1.-P. x..., 
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p. 45; NaohtrAgliohe Bemerknngen za Maiftdoraa and Fair ]$m, in 
Shakesp. Jahrb.vol. xv.p.d39; Last Notes on Maoedorusiin Epfft. Stnd. 
vol. 'Viy p. 3; Soif(§, E., Ist Hucedorus ein Schaospiel Shakeepeare’s? 
(Profirramm der Oberrealsohole in Briinn), 1887; Ore^f, W. On the 
Editions of Hucedorus, in Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xl, pp, 95-108. 

Puritaine^ The. Bullen, A. H., Introduction to Works of Thomas Middleton. 
1885. 

Sir Thomas More. Simpson, B., Are there any extant MSS in Shakespeare’s 
Handwritinjgf, in Notes and Queries, 1 July 1871, 12 Sept. 1872; Sped- 
din^r, J., On a Question concerning a supposed specimen of Shakespeare’s 
handwriting, Reviews and Discussions, pp. 376 f., 1879; Nicholson, B., 
The Pl^s of Sir Tluhnas More and Hamlet, in Notes and Queries, 29 Not. 
1883. 

Thomas^ Lord Cromwell. Streit, W., Thomas, Lord Cromwell: eine literar- 
historische Untersuchung, Jena, 1904. * 

Two Noble Kinsinen^ The.* Shelley, P. B., Prose Works, ed. Shepherd, 
vol. II, p. 235 ; Spalding, W., A Letter on Shakespeare’s Authorship of the 
Two N. K., 1833, rptd, with Forewords by Furnivall, F. J., in 1?ubli- 
oations of N. Shaksp. Soe., 1876; Delius, N., Die angebliche Autor- 
Bchaft der Two N. K., in Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xiii, pQ.16 f.; Boyle, B., 
Shakespeare iiiid die bciden edlen Tettern, in Engl, ^.ud. vol. iv,pp. 1 f.; 
^ ibid. On Massinger and the T wo Noble Kinsmen, i»<Nf Shaksp. Soe. Trans., 
1880>6; Hickson, S., The Shares of Shakspeare and S'letcher in the T. N. K., 
N. Shaksp. Soa Trans., 1874; Bdii% W., Massinger an author of T. N. 
K., N. Shaksp. Soc.'*" Trans., 1882; Thorndike, A. H., The Influence of 
Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakespeare, Worcester, IJ.S.A., 1901; Bier- 
freund, Th., PalamonfDg Arcite, Copenhagen, 1891; Leuschner, B., liber 
das Yerhdltuis von The Two Noble Kinsmen zu Chaucer’s Knightes 
Tale, Halle, 1903. 

Yorkshire Tr^gedy^ A • Collier, J. P., Shakespeare and tha Yorkshire Tragedy, 
The Athenasum, no. 1845, 7 March 1863; Lee, S., WfdtertCalverley, Diet, 
of Nat. Biogr. vol. viii, p. 265. 

As to Double Falsehood or the Distrest Lovers, a play founded on 
the story of Cardenio in Don Quixe^, and published by Theobald, L., in 1728, 
as revised from old manuscripts of a play by Shakespeare, see Bradford Cr., jr., 
The History of Cardenio by Mr Fletcher and Shakespeare, in Modem Lan- 
guage Notes, Feb. 1910. 

6, Sources. 

Cl 

(For sources of partioAlar plays, she sec. 3.) 

« 

Anders, H. B. D. Shakespeare’s books. A dissertation on Shakespeare’s 
reailing and the immediate sources of l}is works. Schriften der deutschen 
Shakesiieare-Hesellsch. i. Berlin, 1904. 

Capell, E. The school of Shakespeare (vol. iii of Notes and Yarious 
Readings, 1779-80). * 

Fairy tales, legends, and romances, illustrating Sbakes^are and other early 
English writers. Ed. Hazlitt, W. C. 1875. 

Holinshed. Shakspere’s Holinshed, tlfd chronicle afid the historical plays 
compared. Ed. Boswell-Stone, WJG. 1896. New^ed, 1907. 

Plutarch. Shfricespeare’s Plutarch.^ Eld. Skeat, W. W. 1875. 

Four chapters of North’s Plutarch. Ed. Leo, F. A. 1878. * 

Shakespear^s Platarch. Ed. Brooke, 0. F. T. 2 vols. (Shakespeare 
Classics.) 1909. 
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QaeU^des S^kesimiw^in NoTOllen, Mtrchen nnd Saxen. Edd. Bchter>. 

Henee^l, L. und Simrock, K. 3 parte. Berlin, 1831. 2nd ed. 
2 parts. Bonn, IS^O. 

ShakeBpeare and the Arte of Englieh Poerfe. Lirerpool, 
1909. [Shakespeare^s nee of Pnttenham.] 

Shakespear^s Jest book, ed. Singer, 8. W. 3 parte. 1814-13. 

Shakespeare jest-books, ed. Hazlitt, TV. C. 3 vols. 1864. 

Shakecg>eare’s library: a eolleotion of the romances, novels, poems, mud 
histories used by Shakespeare as the foundation of liis dramas. Ed 
Collier, J. P. 2 vols. 1843. New ed., ed. Haalitt, W. C. 6 vols.* 
1876. , 

Six old plays (see General Bibliography). . t 

See, alsb, Halliwell-Phillipps’s e<l«oS Works, 1853-65, which ^ntains ‘nil 
the original novels and tales on which the plays ore founded.’ The Shake- 
speare Classics, ed. Gpllanez, I, 1907-9, a series of reprinte of originals 
and sonroes ns^ by Shakesiware, are noted sec. 3, under tlio separate 
plays to'Hvhich the volumes refer. 


7. Textual Criticism and Controversy. 


In addition to.iihe books here noted, the introductions and critical npparntuH 
of the principal co^ctivo editions of the works (sec see. 2 (6)) shoiiM bo con- 
sulted. 

(a) Eightepgk Century, ^ 

A succinct account ^ eighteenth-century textualVritieisui of Shakespeare 
will be found in the preTace to The Cambridge Shakespeare. 

Walder, E. Shakesi>earean criticism, tcktiuil and lih*rary, from 
Dryden to the end of the 18th century. Bradford, 1895. 

Sec, also, Smith, D. N., sec. 8 (a). 

Capell, E. Notes und various readings to Shifkesppnre (1775f part i only). 
Another edP 3 vols. (1779-83.) 

Edwards, T. A supplement to Mr Warbiirtoii’s edition of ShakesptMir. 
Being the canons of criticism and glossary collected from the notes in 
that celebrated work. 1748. Be-i8|ncd under the title of Canons of 
Criticism. 7th ed., with additions. 1765. 

Grey, Z. A word or two of advice to W. Warburton. 1746. 

A free and familiar letter to W. Warburton. 1750. 

Critical, historical, and explanatory notes dli Shakespeare wilb cincndii- 

tions of the tex^and metre. 2 vols. 1754. * ^ 

Remarks upon [Warburton^s] edition of Shakespeare. 1755. * ^ 

Holt, J. An attempt to rescue that aunciente English poet, and pla/wrighic, 
Maister Williaume Shakespere, from the money erroiirs, fnulsely charged 
on him, by certaine new-fanglod wittes; and to let him speak for hiiii-seli. 


1749 . , 

Kenrick, W. A review of Dlpctor Johnson’s new edition of Sliakcspcare : 
in which the iraorance, or inattention, of that editor is exposed. 
1765: 

A defence of Mr Kenrick’s Review. 1766. , , . * i 

Malone, B. An attempt to ascertain Ihe order in which the ^ays attnlm^ 
to Shakespeare vsere written. InjvoL i of S^espearo s ^ * 

A letter to Bicbard Farmer relative to the wlition df Shakspeare 

1lff,M^| *^M.‘°cImmente on the lasf edition [Steevens] of Shakeqieaeste 
plays. 1785. 
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Nichplsy P. The castrated letter of Sir Thomas HXnmer, in the sixth folnme 
of Biographia Britanniea [relatiTO to the Hanmer-Warburton l^ntro- 
versy]. 1763. ^ 

Bitson, J. Oursory criticisms on the edition of Shakspeare pa)»li8hed by 
E^ond Malone. 1792. 

Bemarks, critical and illustratiTe, on the text and notes of the last 

edition [Johnson and Stevens, 1778] of Shakspeare. 1783. 

^he quip modest; a few worda by way of supplement to Bemarks . . . 

occasioned by the republioation of that ^ition. 1788. 

Theobald, L. Shakespeare restored: or, a specimen of the many errors [in 
Pope’s edition]. Designed not only to correct the said edition, but to 
restore 4he true remdin^i^of Shakespeare in all the editions ever yet 
publish^. 1726. 2nded. 1740.« ^ 

Collins, J. C. The Person of Shakesperean critics (Theobald). In 
Essays and Studies. 1895. r 

Tynvhitt, T. Observations and conjectures upon some passages of Shake- 
speare. Oxford, 1766. * 

Upton, J. Critical observations on Shakespeare. 1746. 2nd ed.^ with 
preface relating chiefly to Warburton’s ed. 1748. 

(5) 1800-1850. ^ 

Barham, C. Criticism applied to Shakspere. 1846. f ^ 

Collier, J. P« Beosons for a new eilitjpn of Shakespe^ro’s works. 1841. 
Dyce, A. Bemarkdou Hfr Collier’s anirair Knight’s editions. 1844. 

Mason, J. M. Comments on the several editions qf Shakespeare’s plays. 
Dublin, 1807. 

Nichols, J. llliistrations^'of the literary history of the eighteenth century. 
1817. [Yol. 11 , pp. 189-647 contains correspondence of Theobald, Thirlby, 
and Warburton on Shakespeare.] 

Pye, H. J. Comments on th« commentators on Shakesp^r. 1807. 

Seymour, E. H. Bemarks, critical, conjectural, and explanftory, upon the 
plays of Shakspeare, resulting from a collation of the early copies, with 
tliat of Johnson and Steevcns, edited by Isaac Beed. 2 vols. 1805. 
Spalding, W. Becent editions of Shakspeare. Edinburgh Beview, vol. lxxxi, 
1845. • 

Weston, S. Short notes on Shakspeare, by way of supplement to Johnson, 
Steevens, Malone, and Douce. 1808. 

c 

J f (c) J’m/i'lSSO. • 

*Badham, C. The text of Sbakesiieare^^ In Cambridge Essays. 1856. 

Bulloch, tl.' Studies on the text of Sh^espeare. 1878. 

Collier controversy, the. See sec. 11. 

Daniel, P. A. Notes and conjectural emendations of certain doubtful 
Iiussages in Shakespeare’s plays. 1870. 

Delius, N. Die Biihnenweisungen in den alten Shakespeare-Ausgaben, 
Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. viii, 1872. ^ 

Elton, 0. Becent Shakespearian criticism. In Modem Studies. 1907. 

Elze, K. Noteu und Conjeeturen zji Shakespeare. 2 vols. Bernburg, 
1876-8. f 

Evans, H. A. A Shakespearian contpovcjL'sy of the eighteenth century. Anglia, 
vol. xxviii*pp. 457-476, 1905. 

Gould, G. Corrigenda and emendations of the text of Shakspere. 1881. 

New ed. 1884. * , ' 

Herr, J. (1. Scattered note, on the text of Shakespeare. Philadelphia, 1879. 
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towards the restoration of Shake- 
spjarah^t. 1^7. 8rd ed. (Shakespeare Hermeneutios). 1875. 
Koppel, B. Scenen- Eipteilangen und Orts-Angaben in den Shakespear’schen 
Drampn. Sbakesp. Jahrb. toI. ix» 1873. 

Textkrittsohe Stndien Sber Shakespeares Richard III und Kinir Lear 

Dresden, 1877. 

Leo, F. A. Die neue englische Textkritik des Shakespeare. SUakcsD. 

Jahrbe toL i, 1865. 

Shakespeare notes. 1885. 

Yerzeichniss noch zu erklftrender oder zu emendierender Toxt-Lcsarten 

in Shakespeare’s Dramen. Sbakesp. Jahrb. vol. xx, 1885. • 

Lounsbury, T. B. First editors of Shakcspeays (Pjpe and Theobald). The 
story of the first Shakespearian ctyaVoversy and of the earliest attempt to 
establish a critical text. 1906. 

Morg'an, J. A. Some Shakespearean commentators. Cincinnati, 1882. 
Nichols, J. Notes on Shakespeare. 2 parts. 1861. 

PrOlss, B. Von don ftltesten Drucken der Dramen Shakespeares. Leipziir, 
1 ^ 5 . 

Schmidt, A. Znr Shakespearischen Textkritik. 'Sbakesp. Jahrb. vol. iii, 
1867. 

Van Dam, B. A.iP. William Shakespeare. Prosofly and Text. An iiilrodiie- 
tion to a better* editing and a more adeq.uate appreciation of the El^a- 
bethan poets, t^^den, 1900. 

Vangrhan, H. H. New readings an^ new renderings of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. 3 toIs. 1878-86. • 

Walker, W. S. A critical examination of the text of Shakespeare, vrith 
remarks on his language and that of his contemporaries. £d. Lettssoni, 

W.N. 3vol8. 1860. • 

White, B. G. Shakespeare’s scholar: being historical and critical studies of 
his text, characters, and commentators, with an examination of Mr Collier’s 
folio of 1632. Now York, 1854. • ^ 

% 

8. General Commentaries and Sitbsidiary Works. 

In addition to the books here noted, the introductions to the principal 
collective editions of the works (see sec. 2 (A)) should be consulted. For general 
commentaries and subsidiary works by continental writers (except whi»ii 
translated into English), see sex;. 12. 

(a) Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centurtes, 

Smith, D. Sr. Eighteenth* century jssays on Shakespeare. 19o:hj 
[With introductory essa^^ on Shakespearean criticism lii the 
eighteenth century.] * 

See, also, Walder, E., sec. 7 (a), 

Davies, T. Dramatic miscellanies, consisting of critical observations on 
several plays of Shakspeare. Sw^ols. 17811-4. ^ 

Dennis, John. The impartial critic, or some observations [upon Kymer's 
Short View]. 1693. . 

Ati essay on the genius and writings of Sliakespear. 1712. 

Dryden, John. Of drfmatick poe8ie,kn essay. 1668. 

[See, also, th$ prefaces to his ^itions of particular plays.} 

Ecoles, A, Illustrations and variorum comments on Lear, Cymbeline, and 
the fterchant of Venice. Svols. ^792-1^5. 

Partner, B. A*' essay on the leamirfg of Shakespeare. Cambridge, 

4th ed. 1821. 
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John^n on Shakespeare, essays and notes. Ed. B^eigh, W. Oxfordf 1908. 
Montagn, Elizabeth. An essay on the writings and genius of Bhakbspear. 

1769: SeTeral times reprinted. • 

Richardson, W. A philosophical analysis of some of Shakespear^s remark- 
able characters. Glasgow, 1774. Reissued 1797. 

Essays on Shakespeare’s dramatic characters of Richard III, King Lear, 

and Timon of Athens ; to which is added an essay on the faults of Shake- 
ipeare. 1784. Reissued 1797. 

Rymer, Thomas. A short view of tragedy, with some reflections on 
Shakespear, and other practitioners for the stage. 1693. 
Shakspere-allusion book, the: a collection of allusions to Shakspere from 
1591 to !1700. Re-edited ^y Munro, J. 2 vols. 1909. [First published 
by Ingfeby, G. M., as Shakespesr€|,’s Centime of Prayse. N. Shaksp. 
Soc. 1874.] 

Whatley, P. An inquiry into the learning of Shakespeare. 1748. 

Whately, T. Remarks on soipe of the characters of Shakespeare. 1785. 
Whiter, W. Specimen of a commentary on Shakspeare. 1794. * 

(6) 1800-1850. 

Campbell, Thomas. Remarks on the life and writings i of Shakespeare. 

In Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works. 1838. y 

Cofiiridge, S. T. Notes and lectures on Shakespeard* and some of the old 
poets and dramatists. 2 vols. 1^9. 

Donee, P. Illustrakons of Shakspearer^2 vols. 1807. New ed. 1839. 
Drake, N. Memorials of Shakspeare; or, sketches of his character and 
genius, by various writers. 1828. 

Gervinus, G. G. Shakesif^are. 4 vols. Leipzig, 1849-50. E. tr. 2 vols. 
1862. Also later eds. 

Hazlitt, W. Characters of Shakespear’s plays. 1817. 

Hudson, H. Nf^ Lectures on Shakspeare. 2 vols. New IFork, 1848. 

Shakespeare : his life, art, and character. 2 vols. Bostofr, 1872. 

Hunter, J. New illustrations of the life, studies, and writings of Shakespeare, 
2 vols. 1845. 

Jameson, Anna. Characteristics 9 f women (On the female characters of 
Shakespeare). 2 vols. 1832. 

Knight, C. Studies of Shakspere. 1849. 

Lamb, C. and M. Talcs from Shakespear. 2 vols. 1807. 

Landor, W. S. Citation and examination of William Shakespeare touching 
% deer-stealiag. 1834. ' * 

Ulricij^H. (jber Shakespeare's dramatische Kunot. Halle, 1839. E. tr. 
[by Morrison, A. J. W.] 1846. » * 

Shakes];>eare8 dramatische Kunst. 2nd ed. Leipzig, 1847. 3rd ed. 

Leipzig, 1868-9. E. tr. by Schmitz, L. D. 2 vols. 1876. 

Waldron, F. G. The Shaksperean miscellany. 1802. 

(c) Fr(nn 1850. 

» ** 

Baker, G. P. The development of Shakespeare as a dramatist. New York, 
1907. " 

Baynes, T. S. Shakespeare Studies. 1^94. ^ 

Boas, F. S. Shakespeare and his predecessors. 1895. 

Bradley, A. C. Shakespearean tragedy. Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King 
Lear, Macbeth. 1904 ^ 

BrandesjG. William Shakespeare. Copenhagen, 1896. E. tr. 2 vols. 1898. 
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On ten of Shakespeare. 1905. [Midsummer Nl»ht'« 
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Schipper, J. Zur Kritik der Shakespeajre-Bacon Frage. Vienna, 1889. 
Stopes, C. C. The Baoon-Shakesi>eare question answered. 2nd ed. 
1889. 

Wyman, W. H. The bibliography of the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. 
Cincinnati, 1884. (Continued in Shakespeariana, 'Philadelphia^ 1886.) . 


12. Shakespeare and the Continent. 

o I. Genehral •Works, ^ 

Elze,K. Die englischeSpraohe and Literati^r in Deutschland. Dresden, 1864. 
EngiH; J. Shakespeare in Frankreich. ^Snakesp. Jahrb. vol. x^iv, pp. 66- 
118,1898. 
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Shakespeare’schen Drameii in Deninchland. 

Hauffen, A. Shakeqpeare in Dentschland. Sammlunigr gemeinntiiziircr 
Yortrftge. No. 175. Prague, 1893. 

Hense, C. C. Dentfsche Dichter in ihrein Terh&liniR *ii Shakonpeare. 
Shaken. Jahrb. vole, t, y, yi, 1865 ff. 

Jahrbuoh der dentscben Shakespeare-Gesellschafi. Berlin, Weimar, 1865 fif. 

Joaebimi-Dege, M. Deutsobe Sbak^peare-Probleme im 18. Jahrbuudert 
nnd im Zeitalter der Bomantik. ^Leipzig, 1907. ^ 

Jusserand, J. J. Shakespeare en France sous I’ancien regime. Paris, 1898. 
E. tr. London, 1899. « 

Koberstcin, A. Sbakospeares alimftbliches l^kanntwerden in^DeniKchland 
und Urteile fiber ilin bis zum Jiibrg773. Ycrmischte AiifniJIo. Leipzig, 
1^8. 

Lacroix, A. L’Influei}|ce de Shakespeare sur le theatre fran^ais jiisqu’a nos 
jours. Brussels, 1858. 

LarrouAet, O. Shakespeare et le theatre fran^ais. Etudes d’histoire et de 
cytique draniatiques, pp. 121 ff. Paris, 1892. 

Lee, Sidney. Shakespeare in France. In Shakespeare and <lie Idmlern 
Stage, with other Essays, pp. 198 ff. London, 1906. 

Lotheissen, F. Ghakespeare in Frankreich. In Literatnr nnd QesellHchaft 
in Frankreich Zeit der Bevoliition. Weimar, 1872. 

Pellissier, G. Le Swne Shakcspearien en France. In Essais dc liii^^rafiiro 
contemporaine, p^^9 ff. Paris, ,.|^893. 

Bedard, Shakespeare dans les pays do lai^ne fraii^aiHc. Aiiiiales 
Internationales d’liistoire. Congres de Paris, 1900. Paris, 1901. 

Bichter, C. A. Beitrfige zum Bekanntwerden Shakespeares in DoutscdilancL 
J. (Programm.) Breslau, 1909. • 

Biedel, W. tJber Shakespeares Wfirdignng in England, Frankreich und 
» Deutschland. Archiv fur das Studium dor Aeneren Spraclmn, vol. xi.viiT, 
1882. • ^ • 

Snphan, B. SiAikespeare im Anbruch der klassiselien Zeit unscrer IiiU?rtttiir. 
Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xxv, pp. 1 ff., 1889, and Deutsche Uundsidiau, 
vol. LX, pp. 401 ff. 

Thimm, F. Shakespeariana from 1564 tp 186*1?. 2nd ed. London, 1872. 

Unflad, L. Die Shakespoare-Literatur in Deutschland. Munich, 1880. 

Yincke, G. von. Zur Geschiehte der dentschen Shakespi^are-ljliersetzung 
nnd Bearbeitung. Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xvi, pp. 254 ff., vol. xvji, 
pp. 82 ff., 1881-2. Itptd in Gesammelte Ahfsatze zur Buhncngcscliiclitc, 
pp. 64ff. and8fff. Hamburg, 1893. • 

Ward. Vol. I, pp. 534 fff 

• 

II. Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

f. France. 

Jusserand, J. J. Shakespeaje in Ffance (see I. above). 

On the performance of 1604 see Journal de Jean 11^ raord sur I’cnfance 
de 'Louis XIII, edd. Goulid et de Barth6leroy, vol. i. pp. ^8 » 

1868. The suggestion by Coote, M. H. C. (The Athenwum, p. 96, 1865) that 
one of the plays ^rformed by the £^glish actors in Paris in 1604 was 
Henry IV, is insufficiently founded, ^ 

« ii. Germany. 

Aynt, Jakob. Dramen. Ed. Sblter, A. tod. 5 Tpla. Stuttipirt, l§p-5. 
Cf. on Ayrert snpposod indebtednew to Shakwpeare, ('<din (pM'/); 
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Lat^selbernfer, E. C. J., Jakob Ayrers Phonizia und Shakespearefls Yiel 
LArm nm Nichts, in Album des lit. Yereins in Ndrnber^fy pp. 1 11* 1868 ; 
Uobertson, J. G., Zur Kritik Jakob Ayrera (Diss.), Leipzig, 1902; 
KaulfusH-Diesch, G. H.,- Die Inszeniemng des deutschen Dramas an der 
Wende des 16i and 17. Jahrbunderts, Leipzig, 1905; Becker, G., Zur 
Quelienfrage von Sliakespeares Sturm, in Shakesp. Jahrb. yoI. xliii, 
pp. 155 ff., 1907; TVard, vol. ii, p. 195. 

EngUsche Comedien und Tragedien. 1620. Bptd 1624. Liebeskampff, oder 
Aiider Theil der Englischen Gom&ien und Tragodien. 1630. 

The literature dealing with the ^Englische Komodianten’ in Germany 
il very extensive, and only the more important works are cited below. To 
these, tl^ reader is r^erre^ for a fuller bibliography. 

Cohn, A. Shakespeare in GermanSr fn the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. Berlin, 1865. Contains texts, with English translations, of 
Ayrer’s Sidea and Phoenicia, Julias and Hippolyta, Titus Androniens, 
Der bestrafte Brudermotd, Borneo and Juliet. 

Creizenach, W. Die Schauspiele der englischen Komodianten. Stuttgart, 
1889. This edition contains, together with other plays, the Tragbedia 
von Tito Andronico, Tugend- und Licbesstreit (which shows similarity 
to Twelfth Night), and Der bestrafte Brudermord, oder Prinz Hamlet 
aus DAnemark. In the appendix, the Programm zii eiber Auffuhrung 
rfes Kdnig Lear in Breslau, 1692. 

Herz, E. Englische Schauspielor und englisches Sclyf^picl zur Zeit Shako- 
speares in Deut.^hland. Uambuiff^ 1903. 

Meissner, J. Dio engliscHen Komodianten zur Zeit Shakespeares in Ostor- 
reich. Yieiinji, 1884. * 

Tiitniann, J. Die Sohausgiele der englischen Komodianten in Deutschland. 
Leipzig, 1880. 


Of the repertory of the Englische Komodianten, Der bestrafte Brnder- 
mortl has awakened most iutirest. See, in addition to Hie introduction to 
Creizonach’s edition, Tanger, G., Der bestrafte Brudermord und scin 
YerhAltnis zu Shakespeares Hamlet, in Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xxiii, pp. 224 ff., 
1885; Litzmann, B., Die Entstehungsgeschichto des ersteii deutschen 
Hamlet, in Zeitschrift ffir vorgl. Lit. vol. i, pp. 6 ff., 1888; Plnlochc, A., De 
Shakespearii Uamleto et Germauicif’tragoedia,q[uae inscribitur Der bestrafte 
Brudermord, Paris, 1890 ; Corbin, J., The German Hamlet and the Earlier 
English Yersions, in Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, 
vol. V, 1896; Erans, M. BJakemore, Der bestrafte Brudermord, sein 
YerhAltnis zii ^Shakespeares Hamlet, 4Iamburg, lOll'; and the same 
Viter’i^article in Modern Phiklogy, vol. 11 , pp. 43,3 ff., 1905, where further 
bibliograj^iical references will be foiyidl' , 

Gryphius, A. Absnrda Comlca, oder Herr Peter Squentz. Schimpff-Spiel, 
1663. Beprinted, Halle, 1877. Cf. Kollewijn, B. A., Cber die Quelle des 
Peter Squentz, in Arolilv fiir Literaturgcsch., vol. ix, pp. 445 ff., 1878; 
Gaedertz, K. Th., Zur Kenntnis der hltenglischen Bdhne, Bremen, 1888 ; 
Palm, H., in his edition of Gryphius, 1883 ; Burg, F., Uber die Entwicklung 
des Peter Squentz-Stoffes bis auf Gryphiusi in 2reitschrift fOfr dent.* 
Altert. vol. xxv, pp. 130 ff., 1881. 

Kunst dber alio Kiinste ein bos*, Weib gut zu md^hen. Eine deutsche 
Beorbeitiing von Shakespeares ^he Taming of the Shrew aus dem Jahr 
1672, Nea*herausgegeben von B.* Kohler. Berlin, 1864. Gottsched, 
J. C., mentions in his Nothiger Yorrath j(Leipzig, 1757-65) a draoSa which 
jVeise’s predecessor, Bector ChrisChiff Keimann had performed by^his 
pupils in 1658, Dio wunderbare Heurath Petruvio mit der bdUn Catherine. 
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play seems to have fjeen performed at Goriitz in 1678 (cf. Bolte, J., 
in Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xxvir» pp. 124 ff., 1892). 

Christian Weise. VoJi der bdsen Catharine. Heraus^rej^eiien von Fulda, L. 
in Kvrschner’s Deutsche Nationalliteratur, vol. xxxix, Htiittf^art, 188:}. 
Evidently based on both the precedinugf versions. 

iii. Holland. 

Gramsberfifen, M. Klnchti^fhe Tragoedie of den Hartofr van Piorippon. 
Amsterdam, 1650.' 

Loffelt, A. C. Nederlandscho navolgrinfiTen van Shakespearo on van dc oude 
en^^elsche Dramatici in de 17. Eeniv. Ncderlandseh Spoot^jfor, 186^5, 
Moltzer, H. E. Shakespeare’s Invloed op Act nederlandsch JTooneel der 
zeventiende Eeuw. Groninpfei^ 1%74. 

Sor^en, W. G. P. A. De Tooneelspeelkunst te Utrecht. The llaffue, 188,'). 
Sybant,A. De doUe Bruyloft. Bley-eyndond-Spel. 1654. Cf. Ncderlandseh 
Sprjctator, 1880. • 

Wore, J. A. Engelsche Tooncelwpelers op het vasteland in do ir>de en 1 .«le 
eeuw. Nederlandsch Museum, 1886. 

On the similarity between H. D. de Graaf’s Aleinea, of slant v.aslnre 
Knysheydt (16W), and The Winter’s Tale, cf. Bolte, J., in Shaki np. Jahr»^, >•»!. 
XXVI, pp. 87 ff., 183* 


\ 
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iv* Scandinavia. 

Bolte, J. EnifliBche Komiklianten iiT Danemark^nnd ^ehwedeii. 

Jahrb. vol. xxni,#pp. 00 IT., 1888. t 

Dahlffren, P. A. Anteckninffar om StoekholniH Theatrnr, pp. .) ff. Moekli , 

Bavn? V.* C. Enffelsko Instrument ister ved det daiiske Hof paa ShnkeMpearcM 
Tid. For Id6 og Virkelighed, pp. 75 ff. 1870. « 

III. The Eighteenth Century. 
i. France. 

(a) Before Voltair^s Lettrcs phii^sophiqves. 

The earUcst mentione of Shak«^pea«.’K '“"irs'‘V •’’ Tvilo’' Sh wl 
na follows* Baillet, A., Jiigenicns des feavans, 168.>'**, „„ 

VaStiaiiedu Th^WwanRloi... Tp^aitederAnjrloiH. Parin, ITl'i. 

• MuXb'S" Le&«r itWloia et len Franco!. Bern, 172.5. Roprint 
by 0. von Greyerz, Bern, 1897. 

(h\ Voltaire and Shakespeare^ ^ ^ 

iL chief >rritii.«s of Voltaird w6ch have bearinir o« l..« aH.tode to 
Shakespeare are the following*,^^ 

• f } ' 
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Lettrca philosophiqnes. (Lettres sur les Anglais.) 17S4. E. tr.. ITgS. A 
new critical edition by Lonson, G^. Paris, 1909. Gf. Le CoQ de Yilleray, 
K^ponse on critique des Lettres pbilosophiquefil de M. de Yoltaire, 
1735. * ' 

i^riphyle, 1732; Zaire, 1733; La Mort de C^sar, 1736; Mahomet, 1742; 
S^miramis, 1748. 

Appel h toutes les Nations de PEnrope des jugements d’on 4crivain anglais, 
or manifesto an sujot des honnegrs da pavilion entre les th46tres de 
Londres et de Paris. 1761, 1764. 

Jules G^sar tradiiit. Observations snr le Jules G4sar de Shakespeare. 
(Commenjaires snr Gomeille. 1764) 

Lettre a PAcad^mie fran^aise.# 1776. See also Rutledge, J., Observations k 
MM. de r Acad4mio fran^aisc au %n|et d’une lettre de M. de Yoltaire, 
Paris, 1777 ; Madame de Montagu, Apologie de Shakespeare, en r4ponse 
ii la critique de M. de Yoltaire traduite de PAngloify Paris, 1777 ; Baretti, 
J., Discours siir Shakespeare et sur M. de Yoltaire, London, 1777, (cf. 
Morandi, L., Yoltaire contro Shakespeare, Baretti contro Toltaire, 
Rome, 1882); Eschenburg, J. J., Shakespeare wider none voltftrsche 
Schm&hungen verteidigt, Deutsches Museum, Jan. 1777. 

Irene. Preface (seconde lettre k PAcad6mie fran 9 aise). 1778. 

Gf. Konig, W., Yoltaire und Shakespeare (Shakesp* Jahrb. vol. x, 
pp. £59 ff., 1875); Eberlin, Uber das Yerhftltnis Yoltai^s zu Shakespeare, 
in Archiv f. d. Stiidium d. neueren Sprachen, vol. l]u^ 879 ; Lion, H., Les 
Tragedies ct les Tk4ories dramatiqufs de Yoltaire^ Paris, 1896; Gollins, 
J. Ghurlon, Bolingbi*oket n Historical Study, and Yoltaire in England, 
1886; id, Montaigne, Yoltaire and Rousseau in England, 1908; Lounsbury, 
T. R., Shakespeare and Yoltaire, 1902. There is also an extensive literature 
dealing with the relations of Yoltaire’s tragedies (Brutus, La Mort de G6sar, 
Zaire, etc.) to Shakespeare. 

{c) Contemporary with Voltaire, c 

Baciilard d’Amaud, F. Th, dc. Le Gomte de Gomminges. •Discours pr6- 
liminaires. The Hague, 1764-5. 

Ghaiipepi4, J. G. de. Nouveau Dictionnaire historique. Amsterdam, 1750 ff. 

(Shakespeare, in vol. iv. 1756.) * 

Gh5nier, M. J. Brutus ct Cassius. 1790. 

Destouches, Ph. N. de. Scenes anglolses, tiroes de la com4die intitul5e La 
TeinpSte. (Deslouches was in England in 1717-23.) 

Diderot, D’Alembert, etc. Enbyclop5die., Paris, 1751-72. (Articles G5nie, 
a, Stratfoi'd, Tfag^die, etc.) 

Dficis, J. F. Hamlet, 1769; Rom5o ct^Tuliettc, 1772; Le Roi Lear, 1783; 
Macbefh, 1784; Jean sans Terre, l!79l ;* Othello, 1792. In (Euvres. Paris, 
1819-26. Gf. Grimm and Diderot, Gorrespondance litt5raire, ed. Toumeux, 
vol. X ; also, Kiihn, G., tlber Duels in seiner Beziehung zu Shakespeare 
(Diss.), Jena, 1875; Penning, G. E., Duels als Nachahmer Shakespeares, 
1884. 

Garrick, Darid. Correspondence. London, 1831. (Letter^ to French friends.) 
H5naul^ President. Nouveau Th56tre Fran^ais. Francois II, roi de France. * 
Paris, 1747. 

Journal anglais. 1775. I 

Journal stranger. 1754. c * 

La Goste^ De. Yoyage philosophique d’Angleterre fait en 1783 qt 1784 
London, 1786. • ^ 

La J. F. Gours de Iatt4rature. Tpfiris, 1799. # * 

La Place, P. A. de. Le Th5Atre Anglois. 8 vols. London, 1745. Cf. 
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M^moires de Tr^voux, August 1745— October 1749; and Piquet dii 
Lettre sur le Th4&tre Anglois, avec uiie traduction do I’Avaro do 
Shadwelly etc.| 2 vols., Paris, 1752. 

Le Blanc, Abb€. LeAires d’un Francois. 3 vols. The Hague, 1745; Ain- 
sterdflm, 1751. 

Le Tourneur, P. P. Shakespeare traduit dc I’Auglois. 20 toIs. Pans, 
1776-82. New edition by Guizot, F., de Barante and A. Pichot. J^iris, 
1821. Cp. Cushing, M. G., Pierre Le Tourneur, New York, ItWd. 

Marmontel, J. F. de. Chefs-d^ceuvre 4r&miatiques. Paris, 1773. 

Mercier, S. Les Tombeaux de V6ronc, 1782; Le Yieiliard et lea trois llllos; 
1792; Timon d’Ath^nes, 1794. 

Du Theatre ou nouvel essai sur Part dramatiquc. Paris, ^1773. Oo la 

litt^rature et des littfiratures, suivi d’uujnouvdl examen d^‘^Ia trag6dio 
fran^ise. Paris, 1778. • • 

Montesquieu. Notes sur PAngleterre. 1730. 

Moreri, L. Supplement au Grand Dictionnairc. 2 toIs. Paris, 173 ). 

Parallele entre Shakespeare et Corneille. Journal eneycloi^Hlitiuc, 1700. 

Pr^YOstf A. F. MtSmoires d^un honime de qualite. Paris, 1728 ff. 

AiO Pour et le Contre. Paris, 1733 ff. (Articles on Shakespeare, 1738 ft.) 

Racine, L. Remarques sur la po^sie de Jean Racine, suivies d’uu Traits sur 
la Po^sie dramatique. 3 vols. Paris, 1752. 

Riccoboni, L. Reflexions historiques et critiques sur Ics differeiits lli^atrcs 


do PEurope. Boris, 1738. ... . , ' i 1 * 

Suard, J. B. A. historique sur Porigino et los progivs du draino 

Anglais. Observamns sur Shafeespeore. Vari^t^s Jilt^raires, 4 vols. 
Paris, 1768. * 

Beaides the adaptations of Shakespeare’s dramas l)y t’ii6nier, 

Mercier referred to above, the following mayaljjo ^ noted: Le Marcimnd 

de Venise, 1768: Douin, Le More de V.iuse, {[ ' Othello 

Bomfo et Juliette, 1774; De Bozoi, Richard III, lib-, Biilmi, M, Olliello, 

1785 ■ • * 

For this Bu|fso?tion, see, especially, Jusserand, J. J., op. cil. 


ii. Italy and Spam. 

Andres, G. Dell’ Origine, progressi e strfito attualo 'f 

author was a Spaniard-appeared at lH,iidmi, 1777. 

Baretti, J. Dinars sur 8‘'»^“^®J^^.XMey?L%Ltti, Loudon. 1^; 
(Cf. Morandi, y, «#. and 17 j,a. .\c((«re ingle,*. 

Bettinelli, S. AnSo Poetico. Vol. i, P- »emie, ^ .w 

Opere. Vol. L'o-^/pSinS Prose e Poesie, vo).%i, pp.;J7 f., 

Conti, A. II Ce^., Wed into ^ by Valentini, D., in 

1756. (Julius Caesar was transiateu mw .«»• 

1756.) . ,* 

Goldoni, C. I Malcontent,. Verona 1754. 

* rol. VI, pp. 129 *■•, 135 ff. 
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Nuovo ^^loruale de’ Letterati d’ Italia* No* 20* 1786* 

OHserva/ioni fatte da un yiaggiatore in alcuni paeai d’ Europa. p. 40. fiucoa, 
1767. ’ 

Pignotii, L. La tomba di Shakespeare. Florence, 1179. 

Pindenionte, 1. Arminio. (Prologo.) 1797. * 

Quadric, F. S. Storia e ragione d’ogni poesia* Yol. iii, i, pp. 149 f.; yoI. 

ITI, ii, pp. 126, 363; Index vol. pp. 213 f. Milan, 1743-52. 

Rolli. P. Yita di Milton, G. (II Paradiso perdnto. London, 1735.) 

Yern, A. Prose translations of Haiielet and Othello. (Gf. Garcano, G., in 
the Re vista Europea, Nov.-Dee., 1845.) 

Gf, Scherillo, M., Ammiratori c imitatori dello Shakespeare prima del 
Muuzoni, in ITuova ADtoV)gia, ^rd series, vol. xlii, pp. 208 ff.; and Bertana, E., 
Teatro traj^'O italiano del seeolo xvyi^in Giornale storico della lett. ital., 
Suppl. IV, pp. 73 f., 1901. 

(Shakespeare was played extensively in Italian and Spanish theatres in 
translations of the version of Duels before the end of tfte eighteenth century.) 

iii. GK^rmany. 

(«) Before Borck^s translation of Julius Caesar^ 

Acta Eruditoruin. Leipzig, 1695, 1702, 1720. 

Allgemcines historisches Lexicon. Ed. Buddeus, J. F. Yol. iv. Leipzig, 
'■1700. jf* 

Bcntheim, H. L. Engellftndischer Kirch- und ^^iulen-Staat. 2nd ed. 
Leipzig, 1732. r , ^ 

Bodmer, J. J. Miltons Yerlust des Paradieses (l^refaee). Zurich, 1732. 
Gritische Abhandlnng von dem Wunderbaren in der Poesie. Zurich, 
1740. Gritische Betrmhtongeu der poetischen GemAhlde der Dichter. 
Zurich, 1741. 

Goinpendioses Gclehrten-Lexicon. Ed. Meiicke, J. B. Leipzig, 1715, 1725, 
1733. «. h , 

Gramor, J. F. Yiiidiciae nominis Germanici, contra quosdaip obtrectatores 
Gallos. Amsterdam, 1694. 

Feind, B. Gedanken von der Opera. Gedichte i. Stade, 1708. 

Morhof, D. G. Unterrieht von der Teutschen Sprache und Poesie. Kiel, 
1682, 1700, 1718. 

Richey, M. 1726 (Mention of Merry Wives), Gf. Wurth, L., Zu Wielands, 
Eschenburgs und A. W. Schlegels tJbersetzungen des Sommernachts- 
traumes. ( Progr.) Budy^eis, » 1897. 

Yerniinfftler, Hamburg, 1713. No. 85 (Quotatior from Henry lY, 
\ Pa>*t 11 ). Gf. Jacoby, Die en.ten luoralischen W ochensehriften Hamburgs* 
(Proar.) 1888. . 

{b) From Borck to Wieland. 

Borek, K. W. von. Yersuch einer gebundehen ttbersetzung des Trauerspiels 
vom Tode des JiiUiis Gftsar. Berlin, 1741. Gf. Gottsched’s criticism in 
Beitrlbfc zur kritischen Historic der deutschen Sprache, vol. vii, pp. 516 If., 
1741; also J. E. Schlegel’s in same volume ^(see below); Paetow, W .,5 
Die Crete metrische deutsche Shakespearedbenragung in ihrer Stellung 
zu ihrer Literaturepoohe (Diss.), Bern, 1892. 

Mendelssohn, M* (Gf. Goldsteid, L., M. Mendelssohn und die deutsche 
Asthetih, pp. 174 ff., Konigsbeirg, 7904.) 

Neno Erweiterungen der Erkenntnis und des Yergndgens* Frankfort and 
Leipzig, 1753 (Life of Shakespear^^x756 (Translation of seenes f'*om 
Ij^ichard III). 
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JTeue Probestficke der EiigUschen Scbanbfihnc. (Tranulatioa of Romeo and 
Juliet.) Basel, 1758. 

Neuer Bucbersaal der schonen Wissenschaften und freyeu Kuuste. lloft 8. 
Leipzig, 1744 * 

Schlegel, B. Vergleichung Sliakespears und Andreas Gryplis. In Gott- 
sehed’s Beitiiige zur kritischen Historic, etc., vol. vii, pi). 540 ff., 1741. 
Rptd in J. E. Schlegel’s Werke, vol. iii,1704 ; also ui Asthetisclio iiiul dniina- 
turgisohe Scbriften, herausg. von J. von Antoniewicz, Stuttgart, 1JS87. 

Wieland, C. M. Shakespcars Theatraliselie Werke. Aiis dem EugliJft*hou 
dbersctzt. 8 vols. Ziirieh, 1763-66. A new critical edition is appearing 
in Wielands Gesammeltc Scliriften, published by the Berlin Academy, 
begun in 1909. Cf. Kdllmann, A., Wieland und Shakesp^irc (Brogr.), 
Bemscheid, 1896; Simpson, M., Bine VJCgleii^ung der ^ielaudschen 
Shakespeare-Ubersetzung mit *dAn Orguinle (Diss.), Munich, 1898; 
Stadler, E., Wieland und Shakespeare, Strassburg, 1909. 

(c) Lessing and Shakespeare. 

Lessihg mentions or discusses Shakespeare in the following works : 

BeitrAge zur Historic und Aufuahine des Thcat(>irs. 1750. This peritHlical 
also contains a translation by Mylius, 0., of the chapters on the 
English drama from Yoltaire’s Lcitres philosophiqties. 

Theatralische Btbliothck. 1758. Contains a translation of Drydeii’s Vcrsuch 
iiber die drama^ische Poesie. 

Briefe, die neiieste Ln^atur betreffend. No. 17 (16 February 1759). 

Hambiirgische Dramaratgie. Nos. 12^ 16, 73. 1767-8. ^ 

Cf. Meisner, F. W., Lessing und Shakesp<iare, in (Publications of the Modern 

Language Association, vol. xix, pp. 234 ff., 1904; Kettiier, G., Lessing und , 

Shakespeare, in Neuo Jalirbiicher fiir das klassisclip Altcrtum, etc., pp. 267 ff., 

1907; Bohtliiigk, A., Lessing und Shakespeare, Leipzig, 1808: see ulso 

JoachimLDege, M., op* cit, pp. 19 ff. 


(d) During tJm Sturm und Drang. 

Brdmel, W. H.* Gerechtigkeit und Rache. Ein Schaiispiol in fiiiif Auf/iigen. 
Vienna, 1783. (Measure for Measure.) GuLkui von Troinberg. Fosse 
in 3 Akten. Leipzig, 1793. (The Merry Wives.) 

Burger, G. A. Macbeth, ein Schaaspiel Jn fiinf Aufziigcn mich ShakcMpear. 
Gottingen, 1783. Cf. Minor, J., Zu Burgers Macbeth-i;»MTsetzung. 
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Schaiispiolo. 3 vols. Stuttgart, 1810. 

Yoss, J. H. und dessen Sohne, H. and A. Shakespeares Schuuspiele. 9 vols. 
# Leipzig, 1819-29. e 

Only a selection has been given above of the many translations and 
adaptations of Shal^spearcan dramaif in this perio/T 

(6) Since 1864. » 

Benedix, B. Die Shakespcareomanie. Stuttgart, 1873. 

Bodenstedt, P. Shakespeares Franencharaktere. Leipzig, 1875. 

Bodenstedt, P., Preiligrath, F., Gildemcfster, 0., Heyse, P., Kurz, H., 
Wilbrand^, A. William^ Sliakespeares dramatische Werke ubersetzt. 
Nach der Textrevision ifnd unter Mitwirkung von IT. Delius. 36 vols. 
Leipzig, 1867-71. 

Bulthaupt, H. Shakespeare. Dramaturgic des Schanspiels, vol. n. Olden- 
burg, 1883. 6th ed. 1898. 

Delius, N. Abhandlungen zu Shakespeare. Elborfeld, 1878. New Series. 
Elberfeld, 1888. 

Dryden und Shakespeare, Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. iv, 1869. 

Dingelstedt, F. Shakespeares Hi^rien. Deutsche Buhnenausgabe. 3 vols. 
Berlin, 1867. ' • 

^ingelstedt, F., ’Jordan, W., Se^er, L., Simrock, K., Yieh6fiP, H., Gelbke, F. A. 
Shfikespeares dramatische Wcrka und Sonettc in neuen Original-tlber- 
setzndgen. 10 vols. HildburghAu^ii, 1865-7. 

Elze, K. William Shakespeare. Halle, 1876. 

Abhandlungen zu Shakespeare. Hall6, 1877. 

Fischer, K. Shakespeares Gharakterentwicklung Bichards III. Heidel- 
berg, 1889. Shakespeares Hamlet. 'Heidelberg, 1896. 

Friesen, H. von. Shakespearestudien. 3 vols. Yienna„1864-76. ^ 

Briefe fiber Shakespeares Hamlet. Leipzig, 1864. * 

Gimdolf, F. Shakespeare in deul^cher Spraclie. Herausgegeben und znm 
Tell neu fibersetzt von F. Gundolf. Berlin, 190& and coirt. 

Hebler, G. Aufsfttze fiber Shakespeare. Bern, 1865. 2vd ed. 1874. 

Hense, G. G. Shakespeare. Untersuchiingen und Studien. Halle, ,1884. 

John Lilly und Shakespeare. Shakes]^«Jahrb. vols. vii and viti, 1872-3. 

Jahrhush der deutsohen Shakespeare-Gesellsehaft. Berlin, JYeimar, 1865 
and cont. 
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Kooh *9 M. Shakespearef Stuttgart, 1885. 

Koep^l, *E. Studien iiber Shakespeare’s Wirknng auf xeitgenossisclio 
Dramatiker. Louvain, 1905. 

Koeppel, B. Shakespeare-Stiidien. Berlin, 1896-9. 

Loening, B. Die Hamlet-Tragddie Shnkespeares. Stuttgart, 1893. 

Monrad, M. J. Hamlet und kein Ende. 1878. 

Sarrazin, G-. W. Shakespeares Lehrjahre. Eine literarhistoriw'iie Studio. 
Weimar, 1897. 

Schmidt, A. Gesammolte Abhandlndgen. Berlin, 1889. 

King Lear. Berlin, 1879. 

Schficking, L. L. Shakespeare im literariseben Urtoil seiner Zeit. 4oidol- 
bcrg, 1898. • • 

Ten Brink, B. Shakespeare. Fii^ yorlesiingon aiis dom Niwklass. Strass- 
bnrg, 1893. 

Tsehisohwitz, B. Shakspere-Porschnngen. Halle, 1868. 

Werder, K. Vorlesitngcn hber Shakespeares Hamlet. Berlin, 1875. Vor- 
lesangen hber Shakespeares Mncl)ctli. Berlin, 1885. 

We4^4, W. Shakespeare vom Standpiinkt dcr vergleiohendeii Tateratnr- 
geschichte. Vol. i. Hamburg, 1897. ^ ^ 

Wolff, M.J. William Shakespeare. Studien und A iifsat^ * 

Shakespeare. Der Dichter und sein Werk. 2 vols. Munioli, im 

For some rcc«it Ocrmon publUrafionH on the Slmkenpenronn ami 

theatrical affairs ih his time, see entries at the close of see. 8, ante. 

On Sh«ke«pcar«1»the Meininji^n Court Thonti^, hoc RoHflnijnii, W., 
tiber die Shakenpearo-Anffahrnnjron in Meinin«jw, fliiakosp. Jahrb. |ok n, 
1867‘ Oechelhau(»er,*W., Die ShnkoHpenro-A»iffiilinin#fon in Moininjron, 
Shakeap. Jalirb. toI. rii, 1868; Herriff, l)ic Moinin<ror, - 
1879- Richard, Chronik Hamnillichor OaHtupicW doK moiinnip iwclu n Tlof- 

Savita J.,VonderAbskditdcH Dramas, Munrh, 1908. On Sl|fiki speart in i m 
SthcThcatCin Berlin under Max BeinhunUV direction, hoc Lo«band, I ., 
Dan Deutsch^Theater in Berlin, Munich, 1909. 

vi, Holland. 

A T SliokcHnearc in do lellerkiindc on op hot 

NcderlandHch tooncel. Bibiiosrraphi« he Advernaria, vol. iv, no. 4 on . . 

TAX Iifii.m>rsdiik 12 vols. Leilen,^8Ki-«. , 

Kol, A S SXpc.™. "S*™- *■ ‘“'"I"" 'iC' 

: ,,, 

a 1» j™ NWrf.»l», i" JH’H- 

Tok XXVI, pp. 43 flf., 1891. 

• vii. Scantlinavin. 

7 CwjlWJ. CT, r. P. B, 

Lnnd, 1847-51. 

Hatfbd^, C. A. -j indfridnsl play**, «« Bolijh W, Ziir 




Hanch, C. Afhandlinfirer og aesthetiske Betragtninger. Ny Baekke. 

Gopenhajoren, 1869. • 

Jochumsflon, M. Hamlet Dana-prins. fslenzkiri p^ngu eptir M. 

Jochamsson. Beykjavik, 1878. , 

Meislinf?, S, W. Shakespoaren Lyetspil, OTersatte. Vol. i. (Tempest and 
Merchant of Venice.) Ooitenhageii, 1810. 

Nyblom, C. B, William Shakespeare’s Sonetter. PI srenska Itergifna af 
C. B. Nybloni. ITpsala, 1871. 

OehlAischIftgcr, A. En Sldaersoinmdlmats Drfhn. Orersat af A. Oehlen- 
sclilAger. Copeniiagen, 1816. 

Schflc^, H. W. Shakesi>eare, bans lif och Tftrksamhet. Stockholm, 1883. 
Wergeland, H. Sinclars ^ S^^rgespil. Christiania, 1828. 

viii. Hdnlary. 

The complete works in Hungarian, edited by the Kisfalndy Society, 
19 vols., Budapest, 1864-78. i 

Magyar Shakesiieare-Tar. (Shakespeare Magazine.) Edited by Bayer, J. 
Vol. I. 1908. 

Bayer, J. Shakespeare Dram&i Haziuk Ban. 2 vols. Budapest, 1909? [A 
full Hungarian bibliography of Shakespeare, dealing with all the trans- 
lations into Magyar and criticising their value. It i^jso contains a 
general estimate of Shakesx)eare’s influence in Hungary.] 

Miiong the most celebrated translations are thOvSe of* J ulius Caesar and 
King Lear by Vorosniarty, M., and Hamlet, King ^hn, and Midsummer 
Night’s Bream by Aranyt J, Some ^translations of scenes, notably from 
Borneo and Juliet, were produced by Petod, A. The first Hungarian writer 
to mention Shakespeare was Bessenyei, G. (1747-1811). 

^ ix. Bohemia. 

^ A complete translation into Bohemian by Kollr, J. G. Doncho, F. B., 
Celakovsky, L.lmd Maly, J. B.f appeared in 9 vols. at Prague, 1856-74. 

f 

X. Bussia and Poland. a 

Bemacki, L. Stanislaus August Poniatowski als Shakespeare-tlbersetzer. 
Shakesi). Jahrb. voL XLii, 1906. 

Gerbel, E. W. Translation of Shakespeare’s Works into Bussian by various 
authors. 3 vols. St Petersburg. 1877-8. 

Kraszewski, J, I, Translation of Shakespeare’s Works into Polish by various 
authors. 8 vols, Warsaw, 1875-7. 

Sloor, K. Macbeth [translation int^innish]. Helsingfors, 1864. 

Tolstoi, L. N. Sihakespeare. Eine Kriti&he Studie. til&ersetzt von Enk- 
hausen, L. 2nded. Hanovdl, 1906. 

Tourg4mei^ I. Hamlet and Don QuixotC.* In Fortnightly Beview, vol. LXii. 
1894. 

Vengerov, S. A. Translation of Shakespeare’s Works into Bussian by 
varions authors. Edited by Vengerov, 8. A. 5 vols. St Petersburg, 1902-4. 

xi Boumania. * 

Carp,P.P. Macbeth. Tradus^ de P. P. Carp. J^1884. 


xiu Jaiwui. 

Hausknecht, B. Shakespeare in Ja^n. Shakeap, Jahrb. voL xjAVf 1889. 

For the g^iergl arrangement of hiis bihliographtf^ atA for the eompila^ 
tion of swttons 1-4, 6 and 8-11, /Ae JEditors detire to ucknowhdfft their 
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CHA1>TER XIII 

LESSER ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS 

For the titles of early impressions of extant plays hy lesser EIi*«l)ethnn 
uamatis^ see prep’« LUt of Play » ; while I'lillor information is supplied in 
leay'i En^uh Drama and in his C^rontde of Stage, from which piasciit- 
day research III this field may be said to have storied. Uensloxre'e Diary 
provides a mtical list of the plays (chap, iii) and of the persons lehap ii) 
mentioned in the diary. Tho Stationer^ register, of ooiire»‘,Js a most im- 
portant source of information. The most rcWent Bibliojrraphieal learniiiir is 
supplied by the Biblioipraphical EssSyUnd List of Piays in vol. ii of Srhcll tag's 
Elizabethan Drnnia, 

Since the more ini]|ortant among' the old dramatimiM liave hi'cii Hcparatcly 
edited by modern scholars, the plays of loss»r dnimaiistt^havo I«h»u iium* 
largely included in the collections of plays published fnmi time to time, of 
which the most imiiortaut are mentioned in tho General Uibliography, See 
Carpenter, F. J., Metaphor and Simile in tho Minor Eli/abctljan i)raina. 
Chicago, 1895. 

SlR^VlLLIAM AtiEXANDfJR, EaRL OP StIKMNO. « 

The Monarehicko T|nfedies. By William Alexander of Meiistrie. ltU>4. 
[Contains: The Tmgedio of Crodfeiis. Tho Tfagedfc> of Darius.] Other 
eds., 1607, 1616 apd 1637, include Croesus, Darius, The Alexandratnii, 
Julius Caesar. 

Tho Tragedie of Darius. Edinburgh, 1603. t 

Ilis Poetical Works were published in 3 vols,, with a iiikuioir, Ghw^i^iw, 
1870-2. See, also, Beiimelbnrg, H., Sir Williapa Alexander, G yif von Si irling,^ 
als dramatischer J31chtcr, Halle, 1880. 

^ • 

Henry Cukttle. 

> 

The Tragedy of HolTman or A Revenge for a Father, As it hath bin divers 
times acted vnth great applause, at the Phenix in Dnicry-lane.^ Extant 
in a very corrupt quarto printed 16ol. This was edih^l, with an introduc- 
tion by Leonard, H. B., in 1852, and, again, by Ackernian, R., Bainljorg. 
1894. 

For an article on Hoffina^ and Handet, see Delius N., in Shakesp. 
Jahrb. vol. ix,*l874. ^ 

SamvI^ Oaniei,. ^ 

Tragedie of Cleopatra. Printed with Delia and ^mond angmentol. 
1594 Other eda. 1595, 159ft? and in Daniel'. coUectioiw of hw poetry, 

1599, im, 1705, etc, , _ , 

Ed. Orosart, A. B., roL iii, Complete WorkM in Vewo and I roee of 
Samnel Danielj:Hnth Library), Blackbom, 1883-96. 

'Certaine Small Poema Lately Printed: with the Tragic 

Written by Samnel Daniel. 1605, a»d m sncceedmg ^itiona of Daniel a 
worka,of v^oh. The Whole Workea^if Samnel Daniel Eaquire in Poetrie, 
1623, la the moat important. « 

Bd. by Chroaart, A. B. gompleto W^rka, voL hl 
A a ta Sainuel Daniel's other nwrka, aee bibliography to voU nv^ap. vii, 
and to vol. vii ohap. xin. 
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\ John Day. 

The BHnd-Begger Of Beclnal-Oreen, With The merry humor of Tom 
Strowd the Norfolk Yeoman, as it was divers times^nblickly acted by the 
Princes Servants. Written by John Day. 1659. • 

Rptd in Bang^s Materialien^ vol. i, and in Bnllen, A. H., Complete 
Works of John Day with introduction and notes, 1881. 

As to Day’s other works, see bibliography to vol. vi, chap. ix. 

M ICH AEL IDrA YTON. 

For general bibliography of Drayton’s works, see bibliography to vol. iv, 
ehap.*x. ^ 

On Dray^n, consult An Iiilrodaction to Michael Drayton by Elton, 0., 
Spenser Soc/Publ., Manchester, 1895, (tnA Whitaker, L., Michael Drayton as 
a Dramatist, Pennsylvania Thesis, 1903. 


Bulke Greville. 

Certaine Learned and Elegant Workes of the Right Honorable FnfKe, Lord 
Brooke, Written in his Youth, and familiar exercise with Sir Philip 
Sidney. 1633. [Contains Alaham and Mnstapha.] 

The Tragedy of Mnstapha. 1609. 

Fnlke Greville’s Works have been edited by Grosart. A. B., 1870. The 
most recent discussion of his poetry is in Croll, M. W., Tne Works of Fnlke 
Greville, Pennsylvania Thesis, 1903. ^ « 

As to Fnlke Grelille’s«other work^ see bibliography to vol. iii, chap, xii, 
and vol. iv, chap. ix. , 

William Haitghton. 

English-Men For my Mondy : Or, A pleasant Comedy, called A Woman will 
have her Will. 1616. Otjier wls. 1626, 1631. 

Rptd iii Old English Brama^ vol. i, and in HazlitVs Dodsley^ vol, x. 
Grim the Collier of Croyden; or. The Devil and his Daifle: with the Devil 
and Saint Dunstoii. By I. T. Printed in the year [16 d2]. 

Rptd in Ancient B. D. vol. iii, and in Reedh and in Colliei^s Dodsley^ 

vol. XI, and in Tlazliit^s Dodsley^ vol. viii. 

• 

.Thomas Kyd, 


As to Thomas Kyd’s Cornelia, ptd in 1594 and 1595, see bibliography to 
chap. VII ante^ ^ x 

^ Anthony Munday. 

\ Xmofkg Munday’s plays, Fedole and Fortunio hhs })een quite recently found. 
The play if entered in the Stationers’^f^i^ter, under date 12 November 1584, 
os * Fedele et Fortuna. The deceiptes in love Discoursed in a Commedia of 
ii Italyan gent[lemen] and translated intp Englishe.’ The Literature of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Illustrated by Reprints of very 
rare Tracts by Halliwcll[-Phillipps], J.O., 1851, contains, in no. 2, extracts 
from The pleasaunt and fine conceited Comcedia of two Italian Gentlemen, 
with the merie devises of Captaine Crack-stonc^ CoAfier, vol. iiif p. 61, 
states that the running title of the play is The Two Italian Gentlemen, and 
quotes the Dedication, which is sidned A.M., and some lines v^hich are not 
in Halliwell’s extracts. From Collar’s language, it seems clear that he saw 
and examined ihe two copies of which he speaks. Obe of these came, 
apparently, from the British I^useum, but is not there now, * 

A cow has, however, been discovered in the Duke of Devonshire’s Jibmry 
at Chatsworth and reprinted by Fliigge, F., in Herrig’s Arcbiv, vol. cxxiii. 
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vol. JHII of New Series, parts 1 and 2, 1909. It is the copy without the 

r " ““1 «f the concluBion. It contains 

lOM line& The I^ian origrinal, also, has been discoverwi by Kelicr, W, 
and binitb, ». C. Moore, as related in Shakcsp. Jahrb. vol. xlv, 19 tH>, This 
MfiTinal 18, 11 Fedfile. Comedia Del Clarissinio M. Luigi Fiisqinligo. Yenioe. 

1 ^‘Py ‘^‘‘ted 1579, but the dedication has the date 1575. 

Ihis full text of the play makes clear its iiuportance. It is a iiHHlificaiioii 
of Italian romantic comedy which ^ih obvious aflinitii's with Siiaketux^aro’s 
early comedies, and in its freQ^uent use of the six-lined staiica appcMirsio Jiavc 
influenced his iioem Venus and Adonis. Miuulay’s originality as a iranslahir 
is considerable. Ho turns the Italian prose into lyrical work whieW often 
has real merit and poetical power. It need^io longer pcrple# the critic that 
Monday was the ‘ Shepherd Tony koiEnglaiHrs Helicon. • 

Of Monday’s other extant plays, John a Kent and John a (Juinber (which 
is preserved in mani^cript) was edited for the Shakespeare Society in 1S51 
by Collier, with some other tracts by Monday. In Henf^we’s diary, Mon- 
day’s feijgnaturo is Mn variably in Henslowe’s hand’ (W. W. dreg’s ed., vol. f, 
p. Xixv), and, therefore, we cannot confirm the probabilit y that the scribe «>f our 
MS is Monday. There is a date at the end, ‘ Deceuibris, 1595,’ in a hand- 
writing of the time, but not that of the rest of the bcxik. Si'c Madden, F., 
Anthony Mutady, Notes and Querit^s, Ser. i, vol. iv, pp. 55 50; and Collier, 
J. P., John a Kc^t and John a Cumber, ibid, p. 83. ^ 

The Downfall ( 

of merrie Slierwcflde: with hisalove to chaste ULit: 
waters Daughteis afterwarde his faire Maidc Marian. Ac<(m 1 by the 
Eight Hoiiouralue the Earle of Notinghain, Lonl high Adniirall of ^ 
England, his servants. 1601. ^ 

Rptd by Collier, J. P., 1828, and in llazUtf^^ Doiklvy^ vol. vni, 
{IVitli C kettle,) The Death of Robert, Egrh* of nunlinalon. Otherwi^ 
called Robii^^ood of merrie Shcrwmlde: with the I.nmeidable Tragedie 
of chastejilatildn, his faire maid Marian, poysoaeil al Diiniiiowe by King 
John. Acted by the Right Honourable the Earle of Notinghain, Lonl^ 
high Adniirall of England, his servants. 1(>01. 

RpM by Collier, J. P., 1828, an|} in HazUtth Dmlslcy^ vol. viii. 

For the sources of these two plays, consult Riickilcschel, A., Die 
Quellen dcs Dramas The Downfall and the Death of Robert, Earle of 
Huntington, otherwise called Robin Hood, Erlangen, 1897. 

• Hlft^llY PORTEII. • ^ 

The Pleasant llistorie«of the two angrie^ women of Abington. •VVilhiTlie 
humorous mirth of Dicke CootifcS and Nicolas Proverb<‘s, t wo^erviiigineii. 
As it was lately playde by the right Honorable the Earle of Nottingham, 
Lord High Admirall, his servants. By Henry Porter, (leiib 

Ed. Dyce, A., Percy Soc. Publ., vol. v, 18H; rpid in /Irnlftt s 
DodsleVy vol. VII, 1874; ed. felKs, Havelock, in Nero and other Plays, 
l^ermaid Series, 1888; and ed. Gayley, C. M., in Gay ley s /- f • 

Samitel Rowley. 

men yon «ee me, Ybn know me. Or t&e famons Chronicle 

Henry the eight, with the birth ahd Tertnoiw life of ^wanl * 

Wales. As it was playd by <he high and inwhtie 
serrants. By Samnell Bowly, serrant to the Pnnee. 160.i. Other 
• edK 1613, 1621 and 1632. » 

Ed. Else, K., Dessan and London, 1874 


I of Robert, Earle of Huntington, Afterward enllml Uoliiii Ilmxi 
SlierwiSde : with hiselove to eliiwte Jitotililu, the [.onl EiJ*- 
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The Noble'SouIdier. Or, A Contract Broken, Justly Reveng’d. A Tragedy. 
Written l^y 8. R. . . . Non est. Lex Jnatior UUa Quam Nescis*Aruflce8 
Arte perire sua. 1634. • 

Rptd in Bullen^s Old English Plays^ toI. i. “ 

Mary Sidney, countess of Pembroke. 

A Discourse of Life and Death. W ritten in French by Ph. Momay. Antonins, 
A ^Tragoedie written also in French hy Ro. Darnier Both done in English 
by the Conntesse of Pembroke. 1592. 

^The latter was ptd ns The Tragedie of Antonie, in 1595; and ed. with 
introdnctio;'! by LucCa. A., in Literarhistorische Forschungen, toI. hi, 
Weimar, i897. • ^ ^ 

Robert Yauington (?). 

Two Lamentable Tragedies. The one, of the Mnrther of Maister Beech A 
Ghaundler in jj'hames-stree^, and his boye, done by Thomas Merry. The 
other of a Young childe murthcred in a Wood by two Buflins, T^th the 
consent of his Uncle. By Rob. Yarington. 1601. ' 

Rptd in Bullenh Old English Plays^ vol. iv. 

Law, R. A. Yarington’s Two Lamentable Tragedies. Modem 
Language Review, April 1910. ** 

Authors Unknown. 

H W 

The Weakest gocth ^ the*Wall. As it hath bene sundry times plaide by 
the right honourable Earle of Oxenford, Lord gfeat Chamberlaine of 
England his servants. 1600. 

The 1618/bd. is rptd\n The Dramatic Works of Jolin Webster, ed. 

^ Hazlitt, W. f?)., vol. IV, 1857. 

A Pleasant Commodie called Looke about you. As it was lately played by 
the right honourably. the Lord High Admirall his Ser^aiijits. 1600. 

Rptd in Hazlitfs Dodsley^ vol. vii. 

« 

A Warning for Faire Women. Gontiuning The most Tragieall and Lament- 
able Murther of Master Heorge, Sanders, of London, Marehont, nigh 
Shooters Hill. Consented unto By his owne wife, acted by M. Brovme, 
mistris Drewry, and Trusty Roger agents therein: with thier severall 
ends. As it hath beene lately diverse times acted by the right Honorable 
the Lord Chamberlaine his ServoAtes. ^1599. 

R^td in ^tmpson^ vol. ii. 


CHAFPER XlV 

SOME POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE LATER 
ELIZABETHAN AND EARLIER STEWARD PERIOD* 

The following bibliography is not ^tended to suggestf more than a selection 
of works which may be of service to a indent of the politica\ and social aspects 
of the Elizabethan age and that imnUkliately following it, with ^special 
reference to the reflection of them sides of thr national life in contemporary 
dramatic Ijjtorature. For works on special sides of English life an^ soehf'ty, d^e 
several bimiographies in vol. iv of the present worki viz.: for agrienltore 
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and husbandry, industtV and commerce, trade and finance, bibliosrrapby to 
ohap^xvi for Loudon and popular literature (inclndinfir Dekker^s Hcrie» of 
tracts), bibHography ^o cbap. xvi; for country pursuits, bibliography to chap. 
XVII ; for seafaring and travel, bibliography to chap, y; for the book-trade 
and conditions of authorship, bibliography Ui chap, xviir. As to schools and 
universities, see bibliography to chap, xix of vol. ii i of the pn^sent work. For 
a bibliography of the Marprelate controversy, see bibliography to chap, xvii 
of the same volume. For puritan writings mainly dirccteil against the ilieutrc, 
see bibliography to chap, xiv in vol.wi,po^t; and, for worlds referriiij^to the 
history of the theatre at large, see bibliography to chap, x in the same volume. 

Short bibliographies of English social history are given in the psefiil, 
though unavoidably unequal, volumes of Traill, 11.^ ])., Social ISiigland, cited 
below. • g 

A historical bibliography of the^aftr years of Elixalicth will w* found in the 
bibliography to chap, x of vol. 111 of the Cambridge McKlcrn 1 listory. Sec, uIko, 
for this and the ensninfg period, besides the Calendars of State Puptu's, Domestic, 
for the period in question, edited by Bven*tt Green, M^A., the Jlat field 
Papers^ Calendar of MSS published by the Historical MSS ^^>lnmission, in 
a seAes of parts, from 1883 onwanls. See, also, the scries of original letters 
published by Sir H. Ellis, and the various collections of original let.tei*s pub- 
lished by the Camden Society. For dehuls as to the (-hroiiicles, see chap, xv 
in vol. Ill of thfi present work. 

Besides the pdk^ticular tracts cited below, there are many others #hicli 
throw light on the social history of the period to be found in the Iliirlelim 
Miscellany, the Roxtifghe Library,4he Somers^Trac|H» the Tudor and the 
Stuart Tracits (edited by Pollard, A. F„ and Firth, V. IL, rc'spectivcly, rpt<l 
from Arber, E., An tlnglish Garner) and in the publications of the Percy « 
Society, the New Shakspere Society, the Earlj^ English ^^ext Society, etc. 


A- CONTEMI’ORAaV PlTBLICATg)NS. 

Bacon, Francis (Viscount St Alban). Constables. In Works '-O.'ok ^i. ' 

Essays. With introductory notes etc. by Abbott, h. A. L vols. ]8<h. 

Also ed. by West, A. S., Cambaidjfc, 1807, and by Wriiflit, W. Akiis, 
Golden Treasury Series, 1863. 

Bansley, C. Treatise on the Pride and Abuse of 

Brathwidte, Kiehanl. The Smoking Am, or The Man in . 

Camden, William. Britannia. 1586. 'if.anded.hy GoiiKli.R. 4'ols. IK^>. 
Cnnningham, P. Account of Bevels at Court, under fclizate-th nial Jan*. 

Shakesp. Soc. Pnbl.* 1842, -••• t w b i A It 

Davies, J. Discourse of Law ani Lawyers. In ^Vorks, ed. Grosart, A. B., 

Dee,^*Dr* Johnf The Private blary of. Ed. HalliwelK-PhillippHj, J. 0. 

Big^D^ler The wm^leat Anih|^or, Two treaties of the intended 
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and Testament (1600). 

c. 1592 Lord Cromteell (1602). 

1593 Marlowe’s Massacre at Paris 
(1596-1600). 


1588 The Troublesome Raigne of* 1593 The Trw Chronicle r/f story 


John (1591). 

1688 Peele’s David and Bethsabe 
(1599). 

1588-9 Marlowe's Dr Faustus i 
(1604). 

1588-9 Marlowe’s Jew of Malta 
(1633). • 

1588-91 a Greene’s Orlando Furioso 
(1594). 

1588 Kyd’s Solimon and Perseda 
(1599). 

1588-90 Marpielaie Controversy. 

1588- 92 Otveeno^mGeorge a Greene 
(1599). 

0. 1588 Greene’s (?) McUnius (1594). ^ 

1589 Greene’s Frier Bacon^ and 
frier Bongay (1514). 

1589- 90 LyVs Midas (1592). 

1590 (before) Loertne (1595). 

c, 1590 Lodge’s (?) Mneedorus 
(1598). 

1590 Peele’s EJwarde the first 
(1593). • 

1590 Lyly’s Mother Bomhie (1594). 

1590 Countess of Pembroke’s 
tonie (1592). 

1590 First Part of the Contention 
betwixt Yorke and Lancaster 
(1594). 

1590 Lodge’s Rosalynde, 

1590 Spenser’s Ffterie Queene^ bks. 

i-in. • - 

1590- 1 Greene’s James the fouHW ‘ 
(1598). 

1590-5 Pcele’s Old Wives . Tale 
(1595). , ^ . 

1590^ Edward the third (^596), ^ 

1591 Marlowe’s (1594). 

•1591-3 Lyly's Woman in the Moone 

1592 (before) Greend and Lodges 
A Looking Qlasse for London 
(159^)- 

1592 (or before) Peele’s Battkll of 


of King Leir (1605). 

(1593) Shakespeare’s Venus • and 
A^lonim 

> 1593-4 Shakespeare’s 9itm Andro^ 
nicus (1594). 

1594 Shakespeare’s Lncrece. 

1594 ^Sliakespeare^ Comedy of 
Errors (1623). 

1594 Munday’s slohn a Kent (MS 
1595). Pr. 1851, 

1594-9 Looke about you (1600). 

1596- 8 Porter’s 7' too angry women 
of A bington ( 1 599). 

1597- 1607 The Birth of Merlin 
(1662). 

1598 (Ijefcfre) fiffiakespeare’s Sonnets 
(1609). 

1598 (l)efore) ShalwHpeare’s Lovds 
Lnb^tr*s Lost M598). 

The Two gentlemen of^ 
l^rona (1623). * 

AlPs Well that Ends Well 
(1623). ^ 

The Taming of the sShrew , 
(1623). 

^ Romeo and Juliet (1597). 

A Midsummer NighPs Dream 
(1600). 

Merchant of Venice (1600). 

, •Richard II (1597). 

• King John (162.3). ^ 

• Richard nr (1597). • 

• rrenry /K(Part if (1598). 

1598 (before) Sir Thomas More 
(1844). 

1598 Meres’s Palladis Tamia, 

1598 Death of Biirghley. 

►J5y8 Monday’s Downfall of Robert ^ 
Earle of Huntington (1601). 

1^98 Miinday and Chet tie’s Death 
of Robert^ Earle of Huntington 
(1601). 

1598 A teaming for Faire Women 
(1599). 

1598 (?) Haughton’s A Wfman wtll 
have her Will (1616). 
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1598 (after) Shakespeare’s The 16()6 Middeton’s (?) The Ptlritane 


Merry Wives of Windsor (1602) 
Much Ado about Nothing 
(1600). 

1598-1600 Sir John Oldcastle{\m). 
1599 Shakei^are’s^iErenr^ F(1600). 
1599 Histriomastix revised by 

J arston (1610). 

Hanghtofi’s Grim The Collier 
(1662). 

c. 1600 Shakespeare’s As You Like 
It (1623)! * g 

1600 The Weakest goeth to the Wall < 
(1600). 

1601 (?) Shakespeare’s Caesar 
(1623). \ 

1601 Queen Elizabeth’s Poor IVaw. 
1601 Execution of Essex. 

1601/2 Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night (1623). 

1602 Ghettle’s Tragedy of Hoffman 
(1631). 

1602 Shakespeare’s Hamlet (1603). 
1602/3 Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida (1608/^/. * 

1603-26 Janies I. 


(1607). 

1607 Shakesplare’s Timon of Athens 
(1623). 

c. 1608/9 Coriolanus (1623). 

c. 1608 Antony and Cleopatra 
(1623). 

1608 Pericles (1609). 

1610-13 The Tempest (1623). 

1610 or 1611 Cymbeline (1623). 

1611 The Wintei^s Tale (1623). 

1612 Two Noble Kinsmen (1634). 

1^12 Death of Prince Henry. 

1613 Shakespeare’s Henry VIII 
(1623). 

1613 The Gldoe Theatre burnt. 

1616 Death of Shakespearf. 

1620-30 German versions of English 
plays acted in Germany. 

1623 First Folio of Shakespeare. 

1626-49 Charles I. # 

1632 Second F 0 U 3 of Shakespeare. 

1637 Publication of plays without 

, the playirsf consent prohibited. 

1642 Outbreak of Civil War. Closing 
of the Theatres. 


1603 Florio’s I^itaigne. 

1604 (?) Shak^^are’s Measure for 
^ Measure (1623). 

1604 English ^tors at Fontainebleau. 
1604 (or before) The Merry Devill of 
Edmonton (1608). 

1604 Shakespeare’s Othello (1622). 

1604 Samuel Rowley’s When you 

see we, You know me (1605). , 

(1606) London ProdigalL 

1605 (?) Shakespeare’s J/ac5eM(1623). 
1605 A Yorkshire Tragedy (1608). 

1605 Wilkins’s The Miseries of 

Inforst McAiage (1607). " 

1^06 CKinpowder Plot. ^ 

1606 Fulke Greville’s Mustapha* 


1663 Third Folio of Shakespeare. 

1685 Fourth Folio of Shakespeare. 

1685 Revocation of Edict of Nantes. 

1726 Theobald’s Shakespeare Re- 
stored. Ir 

1730-42 Voltaire’s ilLaptations from 
Shakespeare. 

1733 Voltaire’s Lettres Philoso- 
phiques. 

1741 Julius Caesar translated into 
German. 

1759 Lessing on Shakespeare 
{B. d. n. Lit. betr.) 

1797-1810 A. W.^Sohlegel’s German 
Translation of Shakespeare. 

*€809-11 A. W. Schlegel’s Cber 


(1609). dramat. Kunst und Literatur. 

1606 Deo. Shakespeare’s King Lear 182T Victor Hugo’s Cromwell. 
(1608). 



CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 


VOLUME IV. 

p. viii, 1. 15, for Oeorge Sandys's GoryaU Cruditin. read (Jeorga Handvs. Corj/atu 
Crudities. 

p. 260 and index, for P5n61ou read F^nelon 

p. 395, 1. 19 and index, for Marston read Maiiowe * 

p. 669, The entries under UichardCadew should be divided thus : 

Carew, Biohard (1565 -1620), 18, 23 
Carew, Thomas (1598 ?— 1639 ?), 139, 168, 197, 210, 213, 214 
p. 564, /or the Estiinne entries^ read Estienne,Jlonry, 8, 40^08 
p. 518, The entry under Hay should appear i^ler Doncaster 

f. 573, for Montesquieu, Albert de, read Montesquieu, Charles de Secomlat, baron (h- la 
Bride et de 

p. 582, 2ad ooL, 1. 2, ‘You meaner beauties’ should be indexed undrr >\otiou, b’r 
Heniye 

VOLUME V. 


p. 8, 1. 13 from b Jtcin, for present wad next ^ ^ 

p. 25, 1 18 from bottom, for Grandisson read Grantiisoii 
p! 33’, 1. 15 from boltom et al, for Bobadil read Bobndill 
p. 51! note 1,/or chap, xiii read chap, xiv ^ 
p. 67, 1. 16, for son-in-law read brother-in-law 
p. 118, 1. 5 from bottom, for time read time, 

p 145! 1. 8, /or Barabbas rertd Barnbas * 

j s i:S ^ 

1603 ; again printed in 1604 and ^ 

D 221, 1. 21 from bottom, for folio read lG2i 
p‘ 266, note 2, 1 1 from bottom, /or bare read base 

p. 277, 1. mad Women’s and omit Sir 

p. 277, note, 1. ^ , |( and Fortimif which i» here sjeted 

^^^“ail^XbeenreeU^^^ 3. «>-V ' 
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[Pf. after m entry implfee that there are ?eferenceg to the same subject on at leLt two 
immediate sncceeding pages. Birth and death dates are not. os a rule, given in 
the case of writers whose work is considered in other volumes ] t 


Aaron, in Titua Andronicus, 147, 179 
Abelard, Peter, 38 
Abingdon, near Oxfor^ 330 
Abra, in Jacob and Esau, 112 
AhrakanJand Isaac, 17, 46 
Achilles, in The Birth of Merlin, 249 
Acolastus, 110, 112, 113 
Aotium, battle of, 171 
Activa Vita, in Piers Plowman, 4 
Adam, 56 • 

in As You Wee It, 374 

Adam, 11, 39 

Addison, J., The SpecAatgr, 286, 290 
Admiral’s men, 136, 31(f 333 • 

Adonis, in Venus and Adonis, 226 
Adriana, in The Comedftj of Errors, 169, 
178 

Aeaous, in Ijocrine, 240 
Aegisthus, in Agamemnon, 79 
Aeneas, in Dido, 146 
Aeschylus, 30 
Aesop, 157 
Action, 171 
Age, in Nature, 54 
Agony in the Garden, the, 6 
Aguecheek, Sir Andrew, in Twelfth 
Night, 194 ^ 

Al., G., 72 

Alasco, Albertus, Polish prince palatine, 
128 

Albertini di Prato, Niocold, cardinal, 61 
Albertino (Mussatus), Eccerinis, 62 
Albion Knight, 58, *124 * 

Alceate (Molidre’s), 194 • 

Alcmaeon, 123 i 

Alcmena, in Amphitruo, 107 
Alcon, in A Looking QUtsse for London 
and England, 354 • * 

Alencon^Anjou intrigue, the, 341; see, 
also, 377 . . \ 

Alexander, Sir William, earf of Stirling 
(16677-1640), Mwarchick Tragedies, 
835 

Alfred, king, 2 
Alison, in Misogonus, 111 
All Fools, game 0^179 
Allde, Edward, 16f^ ♦ 

Jbhn, 92, 312 . 

^ “ ard (1566-1626), 14^ 
rt {L 1600), 184, 162 * 
Alonso, in The^^pest, 206 


Alphonso I, king of Aragon and Navarre, 
137 

V, king of Aragon, Sicily and 

Naples, 137 
Alpaf the, 101 
Altilorf, 286 
Alva, duke of, 344 
Amadeus, in The Unghcars, 115 
Amadine, in Mucedorus, 253 
Amazonian maids in Ralph Roister 
Doister, 106 

America, study of Shakespeare in? 308 
Amsterdam, 286 

Andrea, ^ost <A in Jeronimo, 160 
Andrugio, in Pmms and Cassandra, 120 
Angelo, in Measure for Measure, llK) 
Angharad, in The Mi^rtunes of Arthur, 78 
Anglo-Nqirman perfol^anoes, 3H 
Anima, in Mind, Will ind Understanding, 
52 km 

AnjoU, Francis, duke of (formerly duke 
of Aleru;^), 341 
Annas, in TOe York plays, 46 
Anne Boleyn, 103 

Anne, in The Misfortunes of Arthur, 78* 
Antigone, in Phoenissae, 71, 72 
, Antigonus, in The Winter's Tale, 206 
Antonio, in The Case is Altered, 321 

in The Merchant of Venire, 183, 

355 

in The Tempest, 206 

aAntdby, in Antony and Cleopatra, 190 

\ in Julius Cae^r, 197 ^ 

— in Romeo and Juliet, iti2 ^ 
Antwerp, 90, 113, 114 * 

Apius and Virginia, 63 ff. 

Apollinoris (Laodicean bishop), 

Archer, or Fraser, or Ingrain, a ‘bawdy 
Bcrving-man,’ 142 

Architecture, Elizabethan and Jacobean, 
372 

Arcite, in The Two Noble Kimwen, 256 

see PiJamon 

^Arilen, forest of, 192 

Arden of ^veriham, 162, 237, 240 fl., 324 
Aretino, Politcene, 101 
Ariel, in The Tempest, 

AtiodanU and aenev<>ra, Wi, \M 

Arioeto, 116, 132, l^h'm-,<ili ^Ppomti, 
71, 114; Orlando PuruS>, 102, 187 
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, inaex oj iwames^ 


Aristippus, !n Damon and Pithias, 118 
Aristophanes, 22 

Aristotle, 65, l67, 172, 204, 206, 214, 
296 ff.; Poetics^ 70 

Armada, the, 77, 81, 136, 309, 346, 361 
Armado, don, in Love's Labour's Lost^ 
178, 289 
Arragon, 183 
Ars Moriendit 53 
Artbur^in King Johut 185 

in The Misfortunes of Arthur ^ 78, 79 

king, 10, 108, 250 

Artotri^os, in Miles Oloriosus^ 106 

Asbies mortgag^. 219 

AscensiOt 12 * • 

Ascliam, Boge^ 350 

Aschillus, in The Misfortunes of Arthur, 

78 

Ashton, Thomas 1578), 108 
Asia Minor, 37 a • ^ 

Asses, feast of, 8 ^ 

Association for the protection of the 
queen’s person, 345 
Astrophill, 349 
At4, in Locrine, 84 
Atcukin, in James IV, 138 
Athei^'s Tragedie^ The (ballad), 143 
Athens, 64 

Atropos, in Filostrato e Panfila, 62 
Attic drama, 1, 5. 8ee,|l8o, under Greek 
drama 

Attilia, in Fedele and Fortunio, 315 
Aubrey, John (162|.1697), 167 
Andley, in Edwarflll, 246 t 
Anfidius, in Coriolanus, 198 
Augustinian momfiteiy in London,^ 104 
Authority, in Respublica, 60 
Aiitolycus, in The Winter's J-Je, 95, 206 
Avarice, in Nature, 54 

in Two Lamentable Tragedies, 326 

*Avaritia, in Psychomachia, 60 

in The Castle of Perseverance, 62 

Avignon, 61 

Ayrer, Jacob, 284 ; Comedia von der 
schdnen Sidea, 220, 285 ; Sch^ne Phoe~ 
nicia, 285 

B., R., Apius and Virginia, 63ff, * J 
Dahes in Wood, Italian version, 326 ^ 

Ballon, « 

Babyngton, Anthony, 346, 371 
Bacon, Francis, first baron Yemlam 
and viscount St Albans (1661-'1626), 
77, 167, 222, 367, 367; Essays, 838; 
Of Gardens,. 367 

Bale, John, bishop of Ossory (1495- 
1663), 103, 104; Catalogue, 68; Kynge 
Johan, 65, 66, 152, 158; The Three * 
Laws, 58 

Balladino, in The Case is Altered, 314,* 
321 


Barabbas, in tfie Passion play, 1^ 
Bardolph (Shakespeare's), 187,* 367 
Baretti, Guiseppa 293 
Bari, 37 

Barlaam and Josaphat, 53 * 

Barnaby Bunch the botcher, in The 
Weakest goeth to the Wall, 316 
Barnfield, Richard (1574-1627), 224 
Barry, Lodowick, Ram- Alley, 367 
^Basel, 71, 101 

Basilisco, in Solimon and Perseda, 161, 
162 

Basoche, Confririe de la, 22, 26 
Bassingbonrne, 34 
Baudissin, count, 303 
d3ail.ermoister, 306 
Bayle, Pierre, 286, 292 
Beatrice, in Much Ado about Nothing, 
191, 193, 214,t379 

Beaumont, Francis (1684-1616), and 
Fletcher, John (1579-1625), The 
Coxeomhe, 362; The Knight the 
Burning Pestle, 130; Rule a Wife And 
have a Wife, 356 
Becket, Thomas, 38, 56, 58 
Beech, Robert, 326 * 

Beelzebub, 33 4 

Belarius, in Cymbeline, 205 

Belch, Sir Tobv, jp Twelfth Night, 194 

Bellafront, in The Honest Whore, 261 

Belleforest, 169, 221 

Bellimperia, in ^The Spanish Tragedie, 
161 ff. 

Belphegor, in The Devil and his Dame, 
829 

Benedick, in Much Ado about Nothing, 191 
Bentley, Richard, 273 
Beowulf, 26 • 

Berlioz, Hector, 302 ^ 

Bermudas, the, 220, 347 
Berners, John Bourchier, second baron, 
123 

Bertha, mother of Charles the great, 40 
Bessy, the, in folk plays, 31 ff. 
Bethlehem, 37 

Betraying of Christ, The, 17 
Betuleius, Xystus, 101 
Beverley, 41, 45, 103 
Bevis of Hampton, lo8 
Beyrouth, 306 • 

bt^sca, in The Taming of the Shrew, 
181 

Biberach, 298 

Bible, the, 17, 40, 44, 101, 111, 342; 

Psalms, 21 ; St Mark, 42 ; St John, 87, 
#42 

Birde, W., 333 

Biron, in Love's Labour's Lost, 17^, 316 
Birth of Merlin, The, 236, 238, 249 ff. 
Black Bateman of the North, 825 
Black Prince, the, in EdwaM III, 246 


Bandello, 191, 220, 221, 244, 245, 247 
Banks, John 1696), The Unhappy 
Favourite, 846 

Banquo’s ghost, in Macbeth, 255 
Barabas, in ^The Jew of Malta, 145, 
826, 866 ' 


Blague, in The Mer;^Devill, 252 
BlMiche blab-it>out, m The Disobedient 
Childs 109 


Blessednes of Brytaine, The, 3^ ^ 

Blount, Charles, lord Mounfijoy (earl of 
Devonshire), 847 f 


• (% 
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Bloo: 

163: 

Blurt, in Blurt Master’fon^table, 362 

Humour, 

33, 16f, 315, 361, 367 

11^2^^221^^”’ 

Bodenatedt, F. von, 303 
Bodmer, J. J., 290 
Bohemia, 167, 205, 206 
Boileau, N., 176 

Bolingbroke, Henry St John, first 
viscoant, 288 

in King Richard 77, 271 

Bolmer, in Yorkshire, 90 
Bond, R. W., 123, 125 
Bongrace, in Jacke Jugeler, 107 
Boorde, Andrew, 359 
Booth, Edwin, 308 
J. B., 308 

Borok, C. W. von, 294, 300; Julius 
Camar, 290, 296 

Boswell, James, the younger, 276 
Bosworth, battlefield of, 171 
Bottom, in A Midsummer NighVs Bream, 
74, 317 • 

Bowdleiising, 187 • 

Boy, the, in The Play of the wether, 94 

bishop, 8 

Boyle, Robert, 257 
Brabine, Thomas, 121 
Bradshaw, in Arden of^everskam, 241 
Braintree, 104 
Braudes, Georg, 308 
Brewer, Thomas (Jl. 1624), The Merry 
Devill of Edmonton, 253 
Britanny, 16 

Broke, Arthur ^.4563), 221 
Brome, Riohari^d. 1652?), 311, 315 
Brooke, C. F. T., 237, 255 
Brotan^, B., 85 
Browning, Robert, 231 
Bruces, the, in Robert, Earle of Him^ • 
tington, 323, 324 
Brunswick, 298 

Brutus, in Julius Caesar, 197, 379 
Buchanan, George (1506'-1582), Jephthes 
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Caesars, the, 4 
Caiaphas, 46, 47 
Cain and Abel, 45 

Cain, in the Towneley Mysteries, 47 
268* ^ ^ Herry IFires of IVindsor, 

Cains Martins, in Coriolanus, 198 
Calderon, 207, 303 
Caliban, in The Tempest, 207 

Calisto and Melehea, 99, 100 \ 

Oalpurnia, in Juliu^Caesar, 197 
Calvary, hill of, 44 

Calverley hall, in .1 Yorkshire Taagrdu, 
242, 243 . ^ ^ 

Calvfc. 114* 365 

Cambridge, 104, 109, 15ft, 133 ff.. 343, 
363 ff., 368, 369 

Bene't (now Corpus Ghristi) colte, 

142, 143 0 

Christ's college, 1^1 
Glare hall, 132 
King's college, 70 
Queens' college, 103, lOH 
St John's college, 81, 132, 140 
Trinity college, 103 

Cambridge Shakespeare, The, 271, 275, 
280 ^ 
Cainmelli, Antonio,* Eilostrato e Panfita, 
62. 69 

Canarie8,^he, 1#9 
Cantalupo, in The Bugbears, 115 
Canterbury, 21, 56, 103, 371 ; King's 
school at, 102, 14% 

Cantilmtk, 26, '29 ff.?84 
Capell, Edward (1713-1781). 267, *274, 
27.1; Prolusiones, 24 v ^ 

Capulet, in Romeo and Juliet, 172, 182 
Caroani, O^lio, 306 
Carow, Richard, Survey, 15 
CarisophiiH, in Damon and Pithtas, 118 ^ 
Carlisle, bishop of, in Richard II, 219 
Carolings, the, 4 
‘CarrcH^, J<^r5iue,’ 292 
Carrow, nuns of, 8 
Cartwright, Wm. (1611-1643), 371 
Casca, in Julius Caesar, 197 
Cassandra, in Promos atid Cassandra, 


and Johannes Baytistes, 82 . V 

Buckingham, Geor^ Villiers, first duke cai^o, in Othello, 202 
of, 288, 289, 347 • • ’ ^ Casllus, in Julius Caesar, BJ 


in King Henry VIll, 346 
Buddeus, J. F., 286 
Bugbears, The, 115, 117 « 

Burbage, Richard (15677-1619), 169 
Burgersdijk, L., 307 • « 

Burghley, William Cecil, Ivd (152(W 
1598), 64, 89, 90, 341, 343, 345, 362 
Burgot, 99 * • 

Bnrton-on -Trent, 97 

Bury St Edmunds, 9 

Byron, The Vision of Judgment, 96 

Cabbala, 347 

CacurguJ, in Misogonus, 111 e 
Cad^Ja^, in Henry VI, 186, 248 ^ 

Cador, in The Misjo^unes of Arthur, IB, 79 


• Castiglione, DaMasBare, 182; 11 Carle- 

giano, 124, 349 

Castle of Perseverance, The, 52 
Catherine II of Ilussia, 308 
Catholic reaction, the, 837 
Cavendish , ' T homas ( 1560- 1 592 ) , 139 
Caxton, W., 53 

• Cecil, Robert, first earl of Salisbury, 345 
Celestina, in Calisto and Melehea, 99, 100 
Celtic minstrels, 27 
Chamberlain's men, 309 

Chansons de geste, 8 

folk, .34 • 

Chiwman. George (1559? -1634), 148, 224, 
312, 344, 371; Humerous dayes 
Myrth, 331 ; May Day, 

Charlemagne, 40 
• \ 
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CharleB I, 1^2, 348, 360 
• II, 237. ,376 

Chateaubriand, F. B.. rioomte de, 301 
Chaucer, 22, 96, 98, 103, 196, 220, 221, 
226, 227, 234, 327 
CJcrA's TaU, 117 
Knight's Tale^ 256 
Miller's Tale, 19 
Rime of Sire Thopas, 3 
Gheldrith, in The Misfortunes of Arthur, 
78 • 

Chenier, Marie-Joseph, 294 
Chesiei^lays, 12 ff., 17, 19, 20. 46 ff., 124 
Chester, Bobei^ (15667-1640), Lom's 
Martyr, 224 • 

Chettle, Henrjr«(d. 1607?), 117, 138, 166, 
171, 219, 221, 310 ff., 319, 321 ff., 
330 ff., 361. See, also, under Monday 
and Day % 

GrissiU, Patient, 417, 323 • v 

Hoffman, The Tragedy of, 310, S23, 
324, 326, 327 
Kinde Hart's Dreame, 323 
Matilda's Tragedy, 327 
Mourning Garment, 328 
Children of the Chapel, 64, 118, 122 ff., 
161« 

Christ, in religious plays, 15, 37, 41, 42, 
44 ff., 40 

life of (Cornish #ay), W ‘ 

on the lowering of, from the cross 

(play), 43 

Christ, The Sufferirt^ (Xpiarhs irdcrx*av), 5 
Christian church, 24 i 

drama, 36, 37 

Cnristianity, 21, 29 , 

‘Christmas Abbess,* 8 
lord,* 8 

plays, 15, 32. 37 ff., 44, 47, 48, 68 

Christus Patiens, 6 

Chronicle plays, 36, 142, 151 ff., 199, 426 
Churchill, Charles, The Ghost, 273 
G. B., 82 

Cibber, Colley, Richard III, 298 
Cicero, 123 

Cinthio, Giambattista Giraldi, 63, 65, 220, 
221; Ilecatommithi, 119, 137, 138; 
Orbecche, 62 j 

CijieomciBion, feast of, 8 ^ 

Civile anff uncivyle life. On, 349 * 

Clack the miller, in The Devil and his 
Dame, 329 

Clarence, in Richard III, 186 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, first earl of, 
(1609-1674). 364 
Clark, W. G., 280 
Claudia, in Gismond of Saleme, 75 
Claudius, in Hamlet, 200 ff., 211 ' 

Clay, James, 173 

Clement VI, po^, 13 • 

Justice, in Every Man in His 

Humour, 350 
Cl<iment, Nicolas, ^85 
Cleopatra, in Antony and Cleopatra, 180, 
193, 199, 213, 214 

Clerieo et Ruella, Interludium de, 25, 
66, 91 ^ 


Clifford, in Henry VI, 186 
Clytemnestra, in Agamemnon, T9 

in Horeste^ 64, 65 

Codms, in Misogonus, 111 
Coke, Sir Edward, lord Coke 5r Cooke 
(1552-1634), 867 
Colbume (romance), 108 
Coleridge, S. T., 209, 222, 270, 304 
Collier, J. P., 10, 13, 54, 143, 146, 277 ff., 
e 286, 314, 315 

Collier, The Historic of the, 329 
Collins, J. Churton, 133 ff. 

W., 205 

Goluthus, The Rape of Helen, 143 
Colwell. T., 116 

CoAiedy, in A Warning for Fairs Women, 
326 

in Mucedorus, 254 

Coming of Antichvst, The, 15 
Common Conditions, 117, 130, 138 
Conan, in The Misfortunes of A'flhur, 78, 
79 %r 

Concordia Regularis, 36, 37 
Condell, Henry (d. 1627), 169 
Confessio, in The Castle of Perseverance, 
62 • 

Confession, in Every^tnan, 54 
Congreve, William, 127, 189 
Constance, in ^nfi John, 185 
Constantine the great, 16 
Contemplacio, in Coventry plays, 12, 49 
Contention, The,%etwixt the two famous 
Homes of Yorke and Lancaster, 135, 
147, 153, 184, 220, 237, 238, 260 
Conti, Antonio, U Cesare, 288, 289 
Coorson, Margery, in The foure P. P., 96 
Copenhagen, 283, 307 
CopUnd, William {fll^ 1566-1569), 92 
Cordelia, in King LearJ^O^, 204 
Cordelia, in King Leir, 83, 84 
Corineus, in Locrine, 240 
Corneille, P., 292, 293, 295 
• Cornish miracle-plays, 15, 16 
Corpus Christ], feast of, and plays, 9, 
12, 18, 44, 45, 48, 52, 56 
Coryate, T., 350 
Cosroe, in Tamburlaine, 151 
Costard, in Love's Labour's Lost, 178 
Court of High Commission, 371, 372 
Coventry Plays, 10, 12, 13, 16, 17, 19 ff., 
•*#60, 31, 44, 46, 48, 49, 56, 69 
Cox of Collumpton, 325 
Coy, ^me, in Jacke Jugeler, 107 
Crackstone, in Fedele and Fortunio, 314, 
^15 

Qradle of Security, The, 57 
Cranmer, T., 58 
' Crawford, C.,8S, 81, 238 
Creed, the, a play on, 52 
Creizenach, W., 284, 841, 344, 346, 365, 
867 • 

Creon, 72 , 

Cvete, 64 

Creweltie of a Stepmother, Pke,*117, 325 
Crome, the shrine of Our Ladv sX.Jfl 
Cromwell, Thomas, earLof (1 !w 5?- 
1540), 58, 59, 102,^fD4 
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Cro^j^U^^Thonui$, Lori, 236. 238, 246, 

Croydon, 119, 141 ^ 

Cruelty, in Chronicle plays, 161 
Cucnin^aih, F., 143 
Cupid, in Gismond of Saleme, 73 ff. 
Cursor Muridi, 16 

Custanee, dame, in Ralph Roister Roister, 
105, 106 

Cynthia, in Endimwlt, 341 

Daborne, Bobt. (d. 1628), A Christian 
turned Turks, 366 - 

D’Alembert, J. le Rond, 293 
D’Ambra, Cofanaria, 69 
Danaides, in Phoenissae, 71 
Danes, the, 31 
Daniel, P. A., 85 

prophecies of, ^8 

Samuel (1562-1619), 63, 226, 338, 

371 ; Cleopatra, 334 ; Philotas, 334, 346, 
311 

Danish Tragedy, The, 327 

Dante, 213, 214, 324 ; Paradiso, 233, 839 

Danter, John, 322, 323 

Danzig, 283 • 

D’Aubigny, lord, %70 
Day, John (ft. 1606), 147, 311, 312, 323, 
326, 328, 

Blind Beggar of BennM Green, The, 382 
Italian Tragedy, The, 326 
Parliament of Bees, ^The, 332, 334 
Maiden's Holiday, The, 146 

and Chettle, Orphan's Tragedy, 

326 

and Haughton, Thoims Merry, or 

Beech's Tragedy, 325, 320 

and Williaati Rowley, Travailes of 

The three Hl^lish Brothers, 366 
De Raaf, 63 
d’Este, Isabella, 69 
Death, in Every^man, 63 

in folk plays, 31 • 

king of, in The Pride of Life, 3 

D€bats, 2, 31, 92, 94 
Debet, Sir Daniel, in The Serving Man's 
Comfort, 374 

Deborah, in Jacob and Esau, 112 
Dee, Dr John, 37f 

Dekker, Thomas (1570 7-US37 ?), 117, 184, 
251, 254, 311, 312, 319, 323, 327. 

334, 346, 371 ; Eastward Hoe, 255 ; 
Shotnaker's Holiday, The, 255, 357, 373 ; 
The Sun's Darling, 125 • 

Delacroix, Eugdne, 302 
Delius, N., 267, 278, 279, 306 
Deloney, T., The Gentle Craft, 373 
Denmark, 171, 200^ 222, 307 * 

king of, in Faire Em, 262 

Dennis, John, 189 
Deor, The dJomplaint $f, 26 
Deptford, 142 _ 

Derby, earl of, indward III, 246# 

Des Cattes, 287 • 

Deschai^les, 178 ^ 

DA^emOha^in ^hellx), 202, 203 
Desire, in Tom^uler, 117 
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Destiny, in Tom Tyler, 117 
Devonshire, 255 
Diana, in Frier Bacon, 340 
Dicke Droom. in The Glasse 0 / Govfme^ 
ment, 113, 114 
Diderot, D., 292 
Dido (Vergil’s), 74, 102 
Dido, 70 

Digby plays. 19, 44 
Dingelstedt, Franz, 306 
Diogenes Laertius, 426 ' 

Dionysius, in Damon and Vithias, llH 
Dissertation sur la pofsie anglai^r, 287 
Dissimulation, in Kynge Johan, 55 
Diims Praimatkus, S5o 
Dixie, Sir Wolstan or ;Wool»tone (1525- 
1694), 131 
Dodsley, R., 41, 54 

Dogberry, in Mwh Jdo about ^'oth^ny, 
191, 362 

Del Common, in The Alchemist, H77 
Dolce, Loilovico, 63, 72, 76 ; Dulone, 
74 ff. ; Giocasta, 71 ; Troiatie^ 09 
Doll, in Henry IV, 187 
Domestic tragedies, Englis)!, 37(> 

‘Done oracio,* 160 
Donne, J., 338 * 

Dorothea, in James IV, 1H7, 13H 
‘Doway,* university of, 113 
Drake, ftiir Fi^cis (ir>10?-1596), 345, 
361 

Drames, 192 

Drant, Thoiuas (<1.^678 ?), 156 * 

Dray tot# Micluicl (l!>03-l6Hl), 118, 226, 
228, 236, 311, 312, 319, 323, 332, 338, 
371 • 

Dro^hout, E. P., 89 
Dromios^^ The Comedy of Errors, 178 
Drummond' of liawlborndcn, 343 
Dryden, John (1631-1700), 174 , 206, 209. 

222 347 * 

Ducisi J. F., 294, 29B, 299, Sul, 306 ff. , 
Dumas, Alexandre, 302 
Duncan (Holinshed’s), 241 
DuJiois of Orleans, 83 
Dunstable, 7, 38 
Duport, P., 302 
^Dufknd, W. Y., 64 
^Duse, Eleanora, SOr 
Difeseldorf, 305 

Dutch drama, 109, 284, ||85, 307 

towns, English actors in, 283 

trade in the far east, 345 

Dutcl.jnau. the, in The Weakest Ooeth to 
the Wall, 316 

in A Woman will have her O ill, 

329 

Duty, in llorestes, 64, 65 
Dvaloaue du fol et du sage, 93 
•Dyce, A.. 129, 247, 278 ff. 

Earle, J., Microcosmographie, 368 
Easter liturgical drama and plays, 11, < 
36 ff. 

E<?cho, in The Glasse of Qovernement, 
113, 114 
Edgar, king, 36 
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Edmonton, 252 

Edmund, in King Lear, 204, 213, 262 
Edward lU, 244' 

IV, 28 

VI, 66. 69, 90, 104, 108, 109 

prince, in Henry VI, 186 

the Confessor, 31 

Edward IIL 146, 237, 238, 243, 246 
Edwards, Bichard (1623?-1666), 120, 
126; Damon and Pithiaa, 63, 64, 70, 
77, lIBff., 123; Balamon and Arcyte, 
70, 118, 266 
273 

Egeus, in A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
172 • • i 

Egistus, m,Hoi%ates, 66 
Egypt, flight to, 47 
Ekkehard, 37 
Elckerlijk, the Dntjah, 53 
Elderton, William (oL 1592?), 102 • ^ 
Elicea, in Celestina, 99 «■ 

Elinor, queen, in Robert, Earle of 
Huntington, 324 

Elizabeth, queen, 29 ft., 36, 66, 60, 66, 
66, 68. 77, 78, 102, 104, 109, 117, 118, 
124, 152, 170, 247, 263, 256, 262, 309, 
311, .328, 336 ff., 346, 347, 348. 364. 
360, ^361, 363, 366, 371, 376, 377 
Elsinore, 159 

Elze, Karl, 306 ^ # 

Emelyc the Sheene (Chaucer’s), 266 
Emilia, in Othello, 202 

• in The Two MMe Kinsmen, 266 

Emmanuel, in Tlw Weakest goeUi to the 
Wall, 316 

Eflimaus, 39 ^ 

Encyclop€die, La, 292 
Endimion (Lyly’s), 341 
Enfans sans souci, 22, 25 
Enfield Chase, 263 
England, church of, 366 
I England's Helicon, 148 

Parnassus, 129, 134, 148, 162 

English Courtier, The, 349, 351 
Envy, in Mucedorus, 254 
Erasmus, Encomium Moriae, 9, 13 ; Para* 
yhrase of the New Testament, 104 
Esau, in Jacob and Esau, 111, 112 * 
Esqj^enburg, J. J., S98, 304 < 

Essek, BobCrt Devereux, second earl* of 
(1566-1601),ei346, 361, 371 

Walter Devereux, first earl of, 346 

Essex’s company, earl of, 346 
Esther, 106 
Estrifs, 2, 27, 31 
Estrild, in Locrine, 239, 240 
Ethelred, 31 
Eton, 102, 104, 105 
Eubulus, in Damon and Pithias, 118 
Eugonus, in Misogonus, 110, 111 
Eupelas, in Misogonw, 110 
Euphuism, 214, 378 
I Euripides, 6; Phoev/issae, 71 
Eutheo, in The Third Blast of Retreat 
from Plays and Theatres, 313 
Evans, Sir Rugb, in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,^ 189 


Eve, in the myl&ry plays, 56 
Every-man, 17, 63, 54 • 

Exeter, 55 . 

Ezechias, 104 

Ezekiel, 48 * 


F., Mistress M., 232 
Fabell, Peter, in The Merry Devill, 252, 
253 


J^abula A tellana, Olh Italian (Campanian), 


Fabyl, The Merry Pranks of, 253 
FabyVe Ohoste, 253 

Faire Em, 136, 161, 237, 238, 251, 262 
Falconbridge, in The Merchant of Venice, 
cB&D 

Falstaff (Shakespeare’s), 187, 189, 194, 
239, 269, 315, 316, 321, 368, 367 
Farces, 22, 91. 92„.97, 98, 116 
Fastolf, 187 

Fauconbridge, Sir Bichard, in^ Looke 
About You, 321 % 

Faversham, 240 

Fawconbridge, in 2'he Troublesome Raigne 
of King John, 83 

Fedele, in Fedele and Foitunio, 315 
Fellowship, in Every-i^an, 53 
Ferdinand, in The Tempest, 201, 206 
Fergus, in Gorbodyf, 67 
f^rrabosco, 125 • 

Ferrara, 62, 69, 114 
Ferrex, in Oorboduc, 66, 67 
Feste, in Twelfth Night, 190, 193 
Feuillerat, A., 341 
Field, N. (1687-1633), 370 
Fitton, Mary, 229, 231 
Fitzstephen, William (d. 1190), 7, 38 
Fitzwater, in Robert, Ecs'le of Huntingtoti, 
318, 324 • 

Fleay, F. G., 146, 316, 318, 332 
Flemish towns, trade in, 355 
Fletcher, John (1679-1626), 148, 181, 

• 195, 217, 218, 256 ff., 366, 362, 364, 
371. See, also, under Beaumont, F. 

Beggars Bush, The, 376 
Custome of the Countrey, The, 366 
(^en of Corinth, The, 360 
Sea Voyage, The, 347 
Fleury-sur-Loire, 37 • 

Florenbe,. 61, 69, 115, 247, 360 
«Fl|ijrvsel, in The Winter's Tale, 217 
Flower, Maister, 77 

Flowerdales, the, in Tlw London ProdigaU, 
254 * • 

Fluellen, in Henry V, 189, 196 
Fg^rsom, Py 307 
Folk-plays, 24 

* Folly, in The JVorld Mnd the ChildH 54 
Fontainebleau, 284; 

Foolish Virgins, The, 11 
Fools, feast of, 8* 

Ford, John {fl. 1639)^rofccn Heart, The, 
347; Sun's Darling^he, 126; Mount- 
joy’s ^ath, elegy on, 347 

in The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

■* Mistress, in The Metfy' fVivPT of 

Windsor, 169, 189 ^ 
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jor^s*. m ^ortun« and Sea, 361 

Fornian, Simon (1562^11), 204 
FormoBu*, in The Bugbean, H6 
Forrest, Edwin, 308 f 
Fortune^ in .Loerine, 240 
^^^2 the, in BHoeirato e PanfUa, 

Foie, J., 247 

«. 85 . 68 , 

91, 121, 123; 137, 140, 222, 262, 284 fl., 
288, 291, 299, 303,^, 308, 334, 34k 
844, 355, 359 

Franklin, in Arden of Feversham^ 240 
Fraser, a ‘bawdy servinp^.man,* 142 
Frederick, duke, in As You Like It, 192 

in The Weakest goetk to the Wall, 

316 • A 


Freiligrath, F., 303 
French Academy, 293, 294 

^ campaigns in Sdward III, 246 ^ 

l^stages at the court of Henry Vlllf 


— ^ in Shakespeare folios, 268 

interest in Shakespeare, 289 

literature, 209, 226, 295 

press, 286, 295 

Revolutftn, 197, 294 

romances, ^4 

sonnet writers, 173, 230 

stage, the, 1, as,^9ff., 46, 62, 61, 

63, 76, 91, 115, 192,^93, 294, 296 
translations, 15'j 
wines, .368 

Frenchman, in A Woman will have her 
Will, 329 

Frescobaldi, in Cromwell, 247 

Frisco, in A Woman will have her Will, 
330 

Froissart, Jea m A4, 246 

Fronia, in Th^disfortunes of Arthur, 78 

Fulwell, Ulpian (^. 1586), Like wiU to 
Like, 57 

Furness, H., 308 


Geoffrey of Monmouth, 67, 68, 78, 239 

the Norman, bishop of St Albans. 7 

George II, duke of Baxe-Meiningen, 306 
Ill, 208 

“— prince, in the mummers* play. 33 
Gerbel, 308 

Gertrude, in Hamlet, 169 

interest in .ShakeRpeans 107, 
284, 289, 298 


material in Christian drama, 36 

medieval drama, 39 • 

reformation Aovement, 58 

stage, 41, 44. 48, 284. 28f», 346 

versions of Shakespeare'e plays, 

298 ^ 0 

GeHbany, 25, S3, 43, 55, 101, 171. 222, 
284, 286, 294 ff., 294? 299. 30.3, 300, 
359 


English actors in, 283 

Gersteiibcrg, H. W. •on, 297, 21»8 
Gerfihns, G. G., 335 
OAta Jlomanorum, 49 
Gethsemane, garden of, 44 
Ghent, 37 

Ghismonda (Boccaccio's), 72, 73 
Gildemeister, Otto, 303 
Giles or Gyles, Nathaniel (d. 163 1), 125 
Gillamor, in The Misfortunes of uArthn- 
78 

Gioliti’s publishing house, 71 
Gisippult 103 # 

Oismond of Salerne, 72, 73, 75 ff. 

GV Jngannati, 115 
Gleeman, the, 26 ^ 

Glendo\^r, Owen, in Henry IV, J87 
Globe, Le, .302 ^ 

Gloxiana, in The Faerie Qiseene, 183 
Gloster.^rl of, in Looke about you, 320, 
323 

Gloucester, duke of, in Henry 17, 18C 

earl of, in King I, ear, 204, 262 • 

Gloucestershire, 187 

Gnaphaeus, William, Acolnstus, 101, 109, * 
110 


Gager, William {Jl. 1580-1619), 82 ; 
Rivales, 128 

Galathea, in Iiyly’s Qalathea, 126 
Oamelyn, Tale of, 193, 220 
Gammer GurtofiCs Nedle, 111 § 

Gandersheim, 6, 7 • 

Ganymede, in As You Lfke It 1 193 
Garqon et VAveugle, Le, 25 • 

Gardiner, Stephen, bishop of Winchester, 


366 • 

Garnier, Bobert, 63, 163 ; Mar A Antoine, 
334 ; ComAlie, 157, 334 ; Porcie, 457 
Garrick collection (British MiAcum), «5 
— y David (1717^1779), 291, 298 , 

Gascoigne, Gteorgo (1525^-1577), 70 ff., 
120, 181, 344 ; The Glasse of Goveme- 
ment, 11^ 114 ; Joegeta, 70 ff., 76, 77 ; 
Supposes, 114, 116, 220 
Gaveston, in Edwfwd II, 154 
GawiUi^in The misfortunes of Arthur^ 78 
Gayley, C. M., 134 ff. 

G<!4(evai^il3 

Gentiles, cdurtmf the, 176 


Qnomaticus, in The Glasse of (Jovertie^ 
ment, 113 

Gobbo, in The Merchant of Venice, 183 
Go^droy of Le Mans, .38 
^Goethe, Johann Wflfgang, 209, 298 ff., 
^ 305 ; Faust, 20 ; Gate t on Bfrhrhi^en, 
301 ; Wilhelm Meister, 299, .300, 304 
Golgotha. 45 
GoHardi, 27 

Gondomar, D. S. do Acuiia, mar/piis de, 
3bo 

Goneril, in King Lear, 169 
Gon/alo, in The Tempests 207 
Good-deeds, in Fvery-nuin, 54 
Goodluck, in Jialph Iit>ister Doister, 106 
Gorlois, in The Misfortunes of Arthur, 
* 77, 78 

OoBBon. Stephen (X6S4-1624), 1»9, S69; 
Playes confuted in Five Actions, 116 ; 
The Comedie of Captain Mario, 116; 
Hhe School of Abuse, 360 
Gottsched. J. C.. 286, 290, 296 
Gower, John, 221 
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Grabbe, CbrjBtiaD, 303 
Gramsbergen) Matthas, 285 
Grandisson, Jobn» bishop of Exeter, 25, 
55 

Orayei-Inne, Certaine devises and Sfiewes 
presented to her Majesti'e by the Oentle- 
men of, 77 
Oray<yrum, Gesta, 78 
Grazzini, A. F., La Spiritata, 115; La 
Strega, 69 
Greece, €24, 29, 30 

Greek drama, 1, 5, *1. 62. 65, 71, 182, 
296, 297, 334 
langnage, 362 

Greeuc, llobert tf558>1592), 63, 85, 87, 
121-141 (main entry), 147, 166, *169, 
170, 175, ft5, 206, 219, 239, 246, 

251, 309, 327, 353, 364, 370 
Alphomus, 134 ff. 

Farewell to Folhfi 133, 252 

Frier Bacon and Ft'er Bongay, l^C fl., 

252, 316, 340 " 

George a Greene, the Pinner of Wake- 

field, 35, 135, 373 
Greenes Mourning Garment, 133, 137 
Greens Groatsworth of Wit, 322 
James IV, 135, 137, 138, 245 
Job, Mi 

Looking Glasse for London and England, 
A, 135, 354 

Mamillia, 133, 161 \ * 

Menaphon, 80, 121, 133, 134, 140, 157 
Morando, 133 

Notable Discovery fif Coosnage, 132 
Orlando Furioso, 134 ff. • 

Pandosto, 133, 220 
IWimedes, 133, 134, 136 * 

Phihmela, 133 

Planetoinachia, 133 jf 

Repentance, 133, 136 
„ Spanish Masquerado, The, 133 
Vision, 133, 137 
Greg. W. W., 253, 331 
Gregory, St, Nazianzen, 5 
Gresham, Sir Thomas (ldl9?-1579), 354 
Greville, Fulke (1551-1628), 204, 335; 

Alaham, 334; Mustapha, 334 
Grey, Zachary, 273 
Gridin, B., 224 ^ 

— Sir, m John a Kent, 817 
Grillparzer,*Franz, 303 
Grim, in Danibn and Pithias, 119 

the Collier, in The Devil and his 

Dame, 829 

Grimoald, Nicholas (1519-*1562), Archi- 
propheta, 82 

Grindal, Edmund, archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1519?-1583), 56 
Grisclda (Chaucer’s), 243 
Giisoldis, in schoolplays, 103 
Orosart, A. B., 85 
Grosseteste, bishop, 8, 39 
Groto, Luigi, 62 
Gryphius, Andreas, ^85, 290 
Guary miracles, 15 

Guenevora, in The Misfortunes of Arthur, 
78, 79 


Guevara, don i^tonio de. The Dial of 
Princes, 123 / 

Guildenstern, in Hamlet, 201, 962 
Guisoar^ in Gisn^ond of Saleme, 75 £f. 
Guise, in The Massacre at Paris, 145 
Guizot, P. P. G., 301, 302 
Gummere, F. B., 130 
Guy (romance), 108 

H., W., 172, 174, 226, 232 
(labington, William (1605-1654), Castara, 
277 

Hacket, Thomas, 105 
Hagberg, C. A., 307 
Hague, the, 286 
Hakluyt, B., 338 
liaMfs, John, 222 
, J. W., 346 

Hall, or Halle, Edward (d. 1547), 

Chronicle, 58,«83, 247 
Hall, Hubert, 354 

John, 219 

Joseph (1574-1656), 338 

Hallam, Henry, 173, 234, 276 
Hallo, Adam de la (c. 1235-1287), 34 

Joseph, Chyrurgens Book, The, 369 

Halliwoll-Phillipps, J. 0.,*'165, 278, 314, 
315 A* 

Haman, in Biblical plays, 101 
Hamburg, 298, 298> 307 
Hamilton, Nicholas, 278 
Hampshire, 103 

Hanan, in Jacob'and Esau, 111 
Hanmer, Sir Thomas (1677-1746), 271, 
272, 274 
Hanover, 33 
Hanseatic league, 355 
Haphazard, in Apius and Virginia, 64 
Hardicanute, 31 tr* 

Harington, Sir John (1509-1612), 82, 345 
Harrison, Wm., Description of England, 
342, 348, 350, 362 ff., 357, 358, 360 ff., 
367, 373 ff. 

^Harrowing of Hell, The, 2, 14, 16, 20, 
27, 41 

Harvey, Gabriel (1645?-1630), 122, 140, 
372 

Hathaway, Agnes, 166 
J Hatl^waye or Hathway. Bichard {fl. 1602), 

^ 311, 312, 319, Z2S;^King Arthur, 331 

Hathweyor Hathaway, Anne, 168, 219 
Sir Christopher (1540-1691), 72 
* Hatton, Tonge ’ = Haughton, 328 
HauglVion, William {fl, 1698), 117, 311, 
312,^326. See, also, under Day 
A, Woman wilVhave her Will, 828 ff. 
Jilnglish^Afyn For My Money, 328 
Grim the Collier of Croyden; Or, The 
Devil and, his Ddme, 328 ^ 

Roben hood*s penerthes, 35 
Haxey-hood contest, Lincolnshire, 30 
Hazlitt, William, *222, 234, 252 
Health, in The Prid^ Life, 52 
Heath, Benjamin, 27$^ 

Hebbel, <0. F., 304 

Hebrew language, knowledge of, iu 
Elizabethan days, 862|* ^ 
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Hector, in TAe BirtA of 'Merlin, 249 
Heg^ O. W. P., 304, 

Heleif, Ilk Dr Fauatus, 165 

Hi*ttiiin^ Night'* Dream, 

loUy «T 2 

Hello, Btnest, 208, 209, 222 
Heminge, or Heming, or Hemminge. 

John (d. 1630), 169 ^ 

Henrietta Maria, queen, 348 
Henry I, 320 , 

II, in Looke alMut you, 320, 321 

IV, 44, 340 • 

V. 373 

VI, 9, 340 

VII, 29, 50 

VIII, 10, 60, 54, 56 f!.. 90, 91, 

102, 109, 124, 247. 376 % i 

in When you see meg etc*g 333 

Hook of PaymentSg 89 \ 

Henry of Navarre, 3U 

Henry the Fifth, The Famous Victories ofS 

82, im, 187, 220 

HeniJowo, Philip (d. 1616), 35, 135, 136, 
143, 145, 157, 158, 160, J61, 236, 251, 
266, 309 £f., 316, 319, 321 ff., 327, 328, 
330 if. 

Hentzner, Paulf 356, 365, 369, 379 

Herald, the, in H^estes, 64 

Herbert family, 370 

Herder, J. G., 200, 297. 298, 304 

Ilereward, 27 • • 

Herman, Guillaume, 21 

Hemiione, in IIorestesg^QH 

in The Winter^s Tale, 169, 189, 

206 

Hero, in Much Ado about Nothing, 191 
Herod, 17, 46. 50, 87, 161 
Hcyse, Paul, 303 

Hey wood, Elizaei^ sou of John. 90 

Jasper ((•1535—1598), 89, 396 

John (1497?-1580?), 25, 89 ff., 97, 

110 

Foure P, P., The, 92, 95, 97 
Johan the hushande Johan Tyh his wyfe^ 
and Syr Jhdn the priest, 92, 96 ff., 
105, 111 

Pardoner and the frere. The, 92, 96, 
97, 108 

Play of Love, A, 92 ff. 

Proverbs, 105 • 

Wether, The, 92 ff., 97 . 

Witty and Witless, 92 ff. , 99 ^ 

Thomas (d. 1650?), 146, 158, 222, 

224, 243, 254, 269, 263, 311, 312, 
861, 370, 371, 373 , • 

England's Elizabeth, 342 
English Traveller, 351 • ** 

If you know not me, etc* 342, 344, 
»15, 354, 365 • • 

Rape of Lucrece, The, 367 
Woman Kilde with Kindnesse, A, 262 
Hick Seorn$r, 64 • . 

Hieronimo, in The Spanish Tragedie, 
168, 162, 164, 840 • 

Hilariupor Hilary (yf. 1125), 7, 9. H* ^ 
Hippolyta, in A Midsummer Night s 


Histriones, 2 ^ 

Hitchin, 103 
Hocktide plays, 30, 31 
Hobby-horHO, 33 * 

Hobs, in Edward IV, 373 
Hodge, in Cromwell, 247 

in Horestes, 64 

Hoel, in The Misfortunes of Arthur, 78 
BapWl (d. 15W?), Chr.micl„, 
100, 220, 221, 23',»f!., 214, 271 374 
Holland, 101. 286, 288, 308 
Holofernos, in Lovem Labour's fioht, 1*8 
Holy Ghost, the, 97 
Holy Ghost, 'The Emission of th^ 17 
Home, John (1722-180^, 297 ^ 

51.* 71, 138, 2n 

Homicide, in Two Lamctmahle Traaedies, 
326 

Hooker, R., 338 

Hoole, Charles (1610^667), 80 

Horq^, 65 . 

Horatio, don, in 'Jlte Span’sh Traaedie, 
158, 163, 240 
Hoskins, William, 322 
Hotspur, *256 

Howard, Edward [jl, 1609), The Womens 
Conquest, 277 
Howe, F. A., 250 
Hrothgar. 26 ^ 

Hrotsvitba, Benedictine abbess of Gnu- 
dershtivn, 6, B)1 
Hubbard, P. iK 85, h 7 
Hubert, in King dohu, 185 
Hudson, H. N., 

Huff, and Snun, in (\ntibi:>eh, 64 
Hughes. Thomas {r(. 1587), Miator (tines 
of Arthur, The, 77 ff., 152, 239 • 

HugJ, Victor, 222, 234, 303; Oomwell, 
302 ^ 

Huguenots, the, 286 
Huvianum Genvs, in The Castle of Per- 
severance, 52 * 

IIumilituN, in Psyrhomachia, 51 
Humours, The Comedy of, 331 
Hunipluey, duke of GlouoosttT, 3*17 
Hun a, 31 
Hungary, 308 
Huon of Bordeaux, 220 
Hypherisy, in MedwalTs interlu'le, 54 

ladlimo, in Cymbeline, 2(>5 • 
lago, in Othello, 202, 20.’\^ 213 
Ida, in James IP, 138, 24.> 

Igerna, in The Mi fnrtunrs nj Arthur, 7>^ 
Ignorance, in Med wall's interlude. 54 
— — in 'Tkr Nature of the Four Llements, 
57 

‘Ignoto,’ 224 
Iiumoinrann, Karl, 305 
Imogen, in CymbAine, 109, 189, 206, 206 
simpatient Poverty, 60 
Ingelcud, Thomas, 'The Disobedient Child 
{Jl, 1560), 109 

Ingram, a ‘bawdy serving-man,’ 142 
Iniquity, in Nice Wanton, 110 
Inflholders’ play. 46 
Innocents, feast of, 8 
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Innocents, murder of, 46, 50 
Innsbruck, 283 
Insolence, in BespMiea, 60 
Intermediif 69 

Iphigenia, in The Bugbears, 115 
Iphigenia, schoolboy play, 123 
Ira, in Psychomachia, 51 
Ireland, 137, 344, 347 
Irish expedition, Essex’s, 346 
Irving, Henry, 306 
Isaac, ^ Jacob and Esau, 111, 112 
Isabel, in Misogomd, 111 
Isabella, in Edward II, 153 

an Measure for Measure, 190, 191, 

245 ^ 

Italian architecture, 356 

drama, W, 69 ff., 75, 76, 88, 114 flf., 

314, 361 

influences and sources, 124, 127, 

181, 191, 220, P25. See, also, under 
Boccaccio, Bandeljio, etc. 

interest in Shakespeare, 289, ^00 

language in Shakespeare, 268 

learning, 132 

romances, 127, 254, 319, 360 

sonnet writers, 173, 230 

the, in A Woman will have lur 

Wilf^ 329 

translations, 157, 314 

Italv, 61, 63, 101, 110, 121, 123, 132, 140, 
266, 288, 301, 304, 30^ 313, 350, 359 
Ithamore, in The Jew of Malta, 326 

lack, in Damon anf. Pithias, 119 
Jack Straw, 152 
Jacke Jugeler, 107 
Jacob and Esau, 39, 111 il. 

Jacob, Edward, 240 

Jaggard, William, 221, 223, 234 

James, in Witty and Witless, 92, 93 

I (1666-1626), 66, 219, 263, 262, 

333, 340, 341, 348, 349, 352, 854, 
358 ff., 365, 375, 376 

V of Scotland, 59 

Jane, dame, 33 
Janin, Jules, 302 

Jaques, in As You Like It, 192, 193 
Jeffes, Abell, 158 

Jenkin Careaway, jn Jacke Jugeler) 107. 
Jefome, in Witty and Witless, 93 
Jerbnimo, fli The Spanish Tragedic, 160 ff. 
Jeronimo, The P'irst Part of, 158 ff. 
Jerusalem, 49 

Jessica, in The Merchant of Venice, 183 
Jesuits, the, 89, 90, 344, 345, 365, 371 
Jesu's Psalter, 323 
Jeux, 4, 27 
Jews, the, 44, 49, 366 
Jews, the Council of the {Coventry Mys- 
teries), 19 

Jhan, Sir, the priest in Johan Johan, 98, 
99 

Joan, in The Devil and his Dame, 329 

Go-to-’t, in ^he Birth of Merlin, 

249, 251 

Job, in school plays, 103 
JoeuXatores, ^ See Jongleurs 


Jodelle, CUoptUfe Captive, 63 
Johan the EvSagelist, 60 
John, in Witty and Witless, 92; 93 
king, 318 f, 

in Robert, Earle of Huntington, 

323 324 ' 

(Shakespeare’s), 163, 213, 318 

prince, in Looke about you, 321, 

323 

Sir, the priest in Misogonus, 110 

^ the Spriest in The Merry 

Devill, 252 

John, king of England, The Troublesome 
Raigne of, 82, 135, 147, 153, 236 ff., 344 
Johnson, Laurence or Laurentius Bariwna 
of Ketteringe (jlf. 1603), Cometographia, 
n klO 

^ Richard (1573 - 1659 ?), Seven 

a Champions, 34 

Samuel (1799-1784), 209, 222, 235, 

267, 270, 273 ff. 

Jones, Inigo (1673-1652), 125, 072 

Richard, 144 « 

William, 145 

Jongleurs, 3, 26, 41 

Jonson, Ben (15737-1637), 125, 142 ff., 
148, 158, 161, 164, 166, 167, 171, 206, 
222, 224, 254, 31’ , 312, 314, 315, 323, 
328, 330, 334, 338, 343, 344, 347, 355, 
361, 368, smn. 

Alchemist, The, 365, 369 
Bartholomew Fayre, 158, 865, 376 
Case is Altereu, T)u, 321 
Conversations with William Drummond, 
343 

Cynthia's Revels, 158, 359 
Divell is an Asse, The, 252, 358 
Every Man in His Humour, 219, 331, 
350 

Every Man out of Hh>> Humour, 358 
Expostulation with Inigo Jones, 372 
Jeronimo, Jonson’s additions to, 311 
Poetaster, 187, 239 
f Sad Shepherd, 84 
Sejanus, 871 
Volpone, 371 

Jonson and Porter’s Hot Anger soon Cold, 
331 

Joseph, in the mysteries, 42, 47 
Joseph of Arimathea, ^15 
Journhl Encyelop€dique, Le, 292 
litUraire, Le, 287 
Jove, in Gistnond of Saleme, 75 
Joviall Crew, A, 376 
Juby.'Ed.j 135 

Judas, in The York Plays, 46 
Juclith, in Biblical plays, 101, 103 
Julia, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
180 

Juliet, in Romeo and Juliet, 169, 193, 
331 

Juno, in Troiane^ 69 o 

Jupiter, in Amphitruo, 107 
-tr— in The Play of the Wether, 93, 94, 
95 « 

JuBserand, J. J., 4, 17, 285, 289, 293 
Justtlia, in The Coventry 21 ' 
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ath|iriM, m TU Tavm^ of tht Shrtw, Lanebam, Robert {ft. 1575), SO, 81 

queen, 201 , (Stephen), ai, 65 , 151 

4<}Mn, in Henry VlII, 195 ^nobe, Benjamin, 309 

Kean, Eamdnd, 302 
Keller, W*, 82 
Kelly, Edward, 377 
Kemble, Charles, 302 
Kemp, William {ft. im), 313, 316. 329 
Kendal, 56 * 

Kenilworth, 30 • 

Kenriok, William, 274 
Kent, 343 

Kett, Francis (d. 1589), 143 
Kettering, 110 
Kiel, 286 

Kindred, in Every -man^ 53 


Larum for London or The Siedge of 
Antwerpe, A, 146. 314 
Latin civilisation, 26 
clasBicft, 71, 248 

%.?■ ni- «*- W. 

neo-, drama, ^00 fl. 

inOuenccs in uortliorn Kurop<*, 300 

language, 37, 39, 43, 16, 147, 214, 

240,255,362 
— • peoples, 307 

ShakespoareH iullueuce on. 

306 


Kinwelmerah, Francis {d. 1580?), 70 \ Laube, lleinricb, 306, 3J6 

r. J o#Ci\nterbiiry (1573 

Kirchmayer, rbomas (Naogeorgos), Pam^ inj*\ ...... ' 

machirn, 101 


Kirkpan. Francis (fl. 1674), 249, 251 
Kisfalndy, Charles, 308 
Kleist, H. von, 303 
Klinger, Friedrich Maximilian von, 303 
Knack to KnovMa Knave, A, 313 
Knight, Charles, 

Knowledge, in Every -man, 54 
Koeppel, E., 85, 238^66 
Kok, Abraham, 307 * 

KOnigsberg, 283 ^ 

Kroszewski, J. 1., 309* 

Kreyssig, F., 305 
Kunzelsan, 48 
Kyd, Francis, 156 
John, 158 

Thomas (1558 7-1594), 63, 81, 85, 

127, 134, 138#142-1G4 ^main entry), 
239, 240. 2«2, 324, 327, 334. 370, 
371 

HamUt, 157 ff., 164 
Householders Fhilosophie, The^ 157 
Murthering of John Brewer, The, 157 
Poisaninge of Thomas Elliot, The, 158 
Pompey the Great, 167 
Solimon and Perseda, 158, 169, 161, 
162 


Spanish Tragedie, The, 134, 138, 142, ^of, 83, 310 
146, 166 fit., 2a», 240 . • lelMd John. lOJ 

• Leim)cke, E., 307 


1645), 365 # 

Laance, in The Two Gentlemen of I'erono. 
180, 190 

Launcclot, in 77/e Merchant of Vemce 
190 

‘Launsknights,* 31 

Laurence, friar, in Borneo and JnUrt, 
367 

Layamon, 6 

Lazarus, in school plays, 103 
Lazarus, *7'hi' Btisiny of 11 
Learning- with 'Money, in All for Moneij, 

Leurniug-without-Mdfcoy, in A ll for Money, 

57 • 

Le Blanc, abb6, 289, 290 ^ 

Le ai)urneur, l\ F., 292, 293, 296. 3(0 
Leo, Sidney, 165, 173, 225, 230, 36rt 

Mffliij une, 129, 135 

Leyenda Aurea, 15 

Legge, Thomas (1535-1607), JUclMidun m 
I'ertius, Hi, H2 

Leicester, carl of, in Uobert, Knrle of ^ 
Huntington, 318, 324 

Itobert Dudley, earl of (1632?- 

1588), 311, 315, 346, 365 
Leipzig, 284, 290 

Leir^King, The True Chrunklc Hintary 

’•a 


La Harps, 293, 302 • • ' i'*'"®™!®*;' 

La Place, P. A. de. 29017., 296 Lenz, 298, MH 

La Bochefoncauld, 169 , Leoni, M., 3% y„,, .mn 

Lacy, earl of Kent, in The D«nl and Leontes. in Ihe a 

oOU 

Lester, J. A., 63 
•Lowes, George Henry, 276 
Lewinsky (Gentian actor), 306 
Libido, in Psyehomaehia, 51 
Lichfield. 38 


his Dame, 329 

in Frier Bacon, 137 ^ • • 

in The Shomaker^s Holiday, 256 

Laertft, in Hamlet, *201, 232 
Lafea, in AlVs Well that Ends Well, 180 
Lamartine, A. M. L. de, 302 
Lamb, Charles, 145, 22f, 239, 252 
Lamia, in The Glasse of Govemement 

IIB - * 

\n*Promos and Cassandra, ^^0 

Lancaster, duke of, in Richard II, JS5 

— s bomfr |40 

John, 77 

1. L. V. 


Life, king of, in The Pride of Life, 2 
Lincoln, 39, 48, 50, 

Lincolnshire, 30, 32, 33 
LitUe John, 35, 108 
Ijoerine, 84 ff., 129, 140| lo2, 236, 
238 fl. • 

32 
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Lodge, Thomas (1568M626), 71, 86, 121- 
• 141 (main entry), 322, 353, 371 

Complaint of UUtredt 289 
Euphues Shadow^ 139 
Fig for Momus^ 139 
Forboniw and Prisceriat 139 
Looking Olasse for London and England^ 
A, 184, 139 

Margarite of America^ A, 139 
Phillis, 139 

Robert, Second 3uke of Normandy, 
Sumamed Robin the Divell, 139 
lioeahfnde, Euphues* golden legacic, 139, 
193, 220 « 

Scillaes Metamorphosis, 189, 140 C 
William Lonf beard, 139 
Wounds of Civill War, The, 139 
Lodowick, in Edward III, 244 
Lombards, the, 24) 248 
London, 30, 36, 38^,44, 57, 68 80, 

104, 110, 128, 134, 139, 143, 166, 
169 £f., 248, 253 if., 290, 293, 306, 
310, 312, 316, 320 ff., 325, 330, 342, 
353, 368, 361, 366 fi., 371, 376, 378 
Chapel Boyal, the, 122 
Charterhouse, the, 17 
Che#pside, 9, 366 
Fleet, the, 140 

prison, the, 320 

tavern, the, 32V 

George tavern at Edmonton, 252 
Goldsmiths* row, 360 
Gray’s inn, 58, iO, 71, 77, 78, 114, 
219, 357, 367 « 

^Greenwich, 90, 170, 219 
Hampton oourt, 102 , 

Inner Temple, 68, 70, 72, 73, 77 
Inns of court, 368 A ^ 

Lincoln’s inn, 273 

Merchant Taylors* school, 102, 116, 
122, 156 

Middle Temple, 220 

Newgate prison, 54 

St Paul’s, 90, 122, 255, 367, 374 

St Paul’s school, 68, 102, 125 

Strand, the, 9, 366 

Thames street, 98 

Watling street, ^55 ^ 

4»Vestmmster, 9, 360, 306 r 

sSiool, 102, 104, 105, 122 ^ 

Whitefriar^ 346 
Whitehall, 64, 70, 253 
London merchant, a, in A Woman will 
have her Will, 829 

London Prodigall, The, 236, 238, 254, 382 
Longinus, On the Sublime, 234 
Long-tongue, in The Disobedient Child, 
109 

Looks about you, 35, 320, 328, 329 
Lopez, in The Merchant of Venice, isi 
Lord Governaunce, 58 
Lorenzo, in The Spanish Tragedie, 240 

in The Merchant of Venice, 183 

liorrique, in The Tragedy of Hoffman„327 
Louis XII, 98 

Louise de (^nzague queen of Poland, 201 
Louvain 90^ 


Lovato de’ LoAti, 61 

Love, iit Filostrato e Panfila, 62* * 

Love Prevented, ^0 

Lover Loved, The, in Heywood’s Love, 

93 • • 


not Loved, The, in Heywood’s 

Love, 93 

Low Countries, the, 113, 143, 844, 361 
Luce, in The London Prodigall, 254, 255 
jiucentio, in The ^Taming of the Shrew, 


Lucian, 221 ■ 

Lucifer, in religious plays, 15, 67 

in The fours P.P., 96 

Luoina, in The Birth of Merlin, 249 
rmdfo, in Measure for Measure, 190 
Tjucrece, in Oismond of Saleme, 73, 75 
y Lucrece, The Play of, 100 
‘.Ludus Accidiae, 

' Coventriae, see Coventry Plays 

Ludwig, Earl, of the PalatinatSV^ 284 


Otto, 304 , 

Lunenburg, duke of, in The Tragedy of 
Hoffman, 327 

Lupton, Thomas (jl. 1583), 22 for Money, 
57 o 

Luther, M., 58, 103 ; ^,Miti-Lutheran play, 
102 


Luxuria, in The Castle of Perseverance, 
* 62 * 

Luxury, in The Crndle of Security, 57 
Lydd, 34 ' 

Lydgate, John, Danse Macabre, 12; Ser- 
pent of Dissension, The, 66; Troy, 221 
Lyly, John (15547-1606), 120, 121-141, 
(main entry), 142, 149, 177 
Alexander and Campaspe, 125, 126 
* Cupid and my Canpaspe played at 
cards for kisses,’ lij 
Endimion, 122, 124, 341 
Euphues, 114, 122, 127, 193, 338 
Love's Metamorphosis, 122 
« Midas, 122, 124, 345, 369 
Mother Bombie, 122 
Sapho and Phao, 122, 124, 341 
Lyndsay, Sir David j 1490-1555), Ane 
Pleasant Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis, 69 


Ma6hiavelli, 132 

Machyn, Heiwy (1498 ?-1663 ?), 70 
*l|^ready, W. C., 302 
Macropedius, George, Asotus, 101; Re~ 
belfes, 101, 110, 113 
Madge,*{in Misogonus, 111 
Maecenas, 346 
MafiFei, Sciuione, 289 
Magnin, Charles, 802 
Mahafly. J. f., 71 ‘ 

^Mahownde,’ 49 

Mak, in Secunda Pastorum, 19, 47 
Malbecoo, in The Devil and his Dame, 
329 

•« — in The Faerie Queens, 829 
Malcokn, in Macbeth, 213 
Maljm, William (1553-H)94), Consue- 
tudinary, 102 
Malines, 89, 90 
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Women, 330 

Mdone, •Edmond (1741-1812), '143, 146, 
27o ff. g ’ 

Malory, ^irT. (/. 1470), ilforte d’Arthur. 

Malvolio, in Twelfth Night, 193, 194 
377^*^ Epicure, in The Alchemist, 

Manchester, 251 
Mankyndt 52 
Mantua, 369 

Manutius, in The Bugbeaw, 116 
Manwoodf Elegy on, 148 
Marcella, in Gorhoditc, 67 
Maroks, Erich, 339 
Marcm Geminus, 70 
Margaret, in Faust, 20 

in Henry VI, 186 

in James IV, J38 

in Much Ado about Nothing, 19^ 

i* Richard III, 186 

— •- of Freasingfield, in Frier Bacon, 137 

queen, the * riding against,* at 

Coventry, 10 

Maria, in Twelfth Night, 194 
Marian, in JiAn a Kent and John a 
Cumber, 317 % 

maid, 32, 35, 318 

Mariana (Tennyson’e^ ioo 
Maries, the three, at tft tomb, 39 
Marion, 34, 35 ^ 

Marionnottes, 27 
Markham, Oervase, 351 
Marlowe, Christopher (1564-1593), 81, 
85, 87, 103, 134, 140, 142-164 

(main entry), 177, 179, 182, 183, 
188, 215, 224, 239, 240, 242, 244, 
309, 324, 3aP, 333, 347, 366, 370, 
371, 373, Jr7 

‘ Come live with mo and be my love,’ 
148 

Dido Queene of Carthage, 140, 146, 146 
Dr Faustus, 134, 143 ff., 147, 154, 103^ 
252, 253, 333, 353. 377 
Eduard II, 145, 152ff., 163, 185, 186, 
246 

Hero and Leander, 147, 148 
‘I walked alone a stream,* 148 
Jew of Malta, Aie, 145, 155, 156^ 326 
Lucan, 147 

Lusts Dominion, 146 < 

Massacre at Paris, The, 145, 944 
Ovid, 143, 147 

Tamburlaine, 82, 84, 134ff.f 14211., 
147. 150. 164, 162, 163, 316 
Marprelate, Martin, 140, 32^ * 

Marlfon, ’john (ft76?-l#34), 81, 311, 
322, 827, 371 ; Histrio-MasUx, 321 ; 
Insatiate Countesse, 362; Malcontent, 
The, 259* ^ • 

Martin, Humfrey, 30 
Martyria, 38 ^ 

MaruU*; to JuUmCMar, 

I ojifiML of England (r»16-J658/, 
59;^^. 104. 107. 356. 865 
- queen of J^jjots, 77, 341, 344, 34o 


. +99 

“*49%0.%T5t Jr'"* 

ilagdalene plajrs, I9, 43, 44, 49* 
Maaou, John Mouck (1726-1809), 377 
MaBsinRcr, Philip (1588-1640), IW. S.W 

f-ij' City Madam', 

do 7 ; Ike Lover's Progress, 257 
MatainoroH, Alfonso Garcia, 214 
Matilda, in Robert, Earle of HuntinifUm, 
318. 819, 322 ff.. 326 * ‘ 

Matthew, (iospel of^pseudo-, 49 
Maxiniilla, martyr, 15 
Maxton, ‘the new jxKjte,’ 311 • 
May-game 34, 35* 

Maaiie, Jllspor (1604-1672). The Citu 
Match, 367 • ^ 

Meander, in Tamburlaine, 151 
Medusa, in Fedele and Fortunio, 315 
Mcdwall, Henry (/f. 41486), Nature, 54 
Meeihig of GalUint^at an Ordinarie, The, 
367 

Megnera, in (iisnwnd of Salerne, 75, 76 

in Thyestes, 75, 76 

Meiningen, 306 
Meissner, 347 
Meistersinqers, the, 25 
Molehizodek, 18 g 

Afclebea, in Calisto and Melehea, 100 
Melibaeiis, in srhoolplays, 108 
Melissa, in Mi^gomu, HO 
Mdlisant, in Frier Bacon, 137 
Menander, 5 
5rflnpke, J. B., 2H(# 

Meneniv^, in Corodanm, 198 
MephistopholeH, in Faust, 20, IH? 

Mergier, H^^bn'-tien, 292, 298 
McrciirV|in Amphifnio, 107 
MerontSr^in Romeo and Juliet, IH2, 266 
Mercy, in Anglo-Norniiin plays, 21 

oil of, legend of, 15 . 

Meredith, George, 127 
Meres, Francis (1565-1647), PaBadts 
Tamia, H2, 166. 170, 172 ff., 181, 184, 
187 ff., 191, 195, 215, 219 IT., 223, 312, 
323, 331 

Merifisek, 'The fdfe of Saint, Bishop and 
ilpnfesaor, 16 
, Meniu, 251 • 

^Marlin do St Gelaia, ^>2 ^ 

Mnry Devill of Edmonton, ITk, 237, 23H, 
251 ff., 332 
Jiferry, Thomas, 325 
Merygreclce, Mattliewe, in Rnxsler Doister, 
106 

Messina, 191 
Metz, 101 

Mezi^res, Alfred, 302 
Michel. Francisque, 302 
.Middle Ages, the, 5, 9, 16, 21, 38, 41 tl„ 
50. 51, 53, 55, 56, 152, 369 
Middleton, Thomas (15707-1627), 184, 
252, 254 . 255, 311, 819, 362, 871 
Blaeke Book, 252 * 

JFamelie of Jjove. 366 
Game at Chesse, A, 344, 365 
Mad World, My Masters, A, 125 
Mayor of Quinborough, ^87, 250, 251 
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Middleton and William Bowley*s A Fairs 
tQuarrelU S49 ' ^ 

Mido, Isaac’s *boy,’ in Jacob and Eaau^ 
112 

Milan. 207, 306 

MiUayn^ The Duke qf^ and the Marques of 
Mantua^ 116 

Millefs Daughter of Manchester^ The^ 252 
Millioeut, in The Merry Devill, 252 
Milton, John, 5, 92, 150, 151, 154, 156, 
213, 214, 217, 360 . 

Comust 92, 239 
Samsqgi AgonisteSj 335 
Mimus, 24 ff. • 

Mindf Will and undcrstandiii^t 52 f 
Minorites, the, Cd 
Minos, in Locrine^ 240 
Minstrels, 3, 24, 26, 91 
Miracle-plays, 36 • 

Miraclis pleyingSt Tr^ise of, 25 •« 

Miranda, in The Tempest, 169, 172, 194, 
207 

Mirror for Magistrates, A, 83, 152 
Misericordia, in The Coventry Plays, 21 
Misogonus, 110, 112, 113, 117, 119 
Misrule, lord of, 8 
Moccuqi' moccahitur^ game of, 93 
Moli^re, J. B. Poquelin, 189, 293 
Momford, lord, iu The Blind Beggar of 
Bednal Green, 361 

Money-without-Learning.iu for Money, 
57 

• Monmouth, 195 i> 

Montague, Elizabeth, 293 f 

in Borneo and Juliet, 182 

Mbntaigne, Michel Eyquem, seignoux de, 
207 

Montalto, in the Dunciad, 27 
Montegut, Emile, 302 
Montemayor, George, Diana, 220 
'Montesquieu, C. de Secondat, baron do 
c la Bride et de, 288 
Moralities, 36 
Latin, 68 

Moraud, duke, in a religious play, 40, 43 
Mordred, in Morte d^ Arthur, 78 

in The Misfortunes of Arthur, 78, 

79 • 

Mom, Cresaore (15^2-1649), 247 / 

JohiP(d. 1692), 133 « 

Sir Those as ( 1 478-1635), 57 ; Utopia, 

90 

More, Sir Thomas, 237, 238, 246 ff., 332 
Moreri, 288 

Morgan, earl of London, in The Devil 
and his Dame, 329 
Morhof, D. G., 286 
Morocco, 183 
Morris dancers, 32 

Morton, earl, in John a Kent, etc., 317* 

John, archbishop of Canterbuiy 

(14207-1500), 54 

• Mosbie, in Arden of Feversham, 242 

Moses, in The Three Laws, 58 , 

Mother Redcap, 319 

Mouldy, in Henry IV, 860 
Mouse, the cll.wn, in Mubced&rus, 253 


Mucedorus, m%i^7, 238, 251, 258. 
Muloaster; Bichard (1530 7-1611^, * 102, 
123 ‘ t 

Mulciber, in Thersites, 108 
Mumford, in King Leir, 84 * 
Munchausen romance, 95 
Munday, Anthony (1553-1633), 236, 810- 
322 (main entry), 328, 329, 331 fl., 
844, 370, 371 • 

*A Caveat to tlft Beader,’ 813 
* Amadis de Oaule (trans. of), 814 
English Roviayne Life, The, 313 
Fedele and Fortunio, 314 fl. 

Funeral of Richard Cotur de Lion, The, 
319 

tjJMin a Kent and John a Cumber, 311, 
- 315 ff., 320 

Metropolis Coronata, 35 
{ Palladino of England, 814, 828 
\ . Palmerin of England (trans. of), 314 
Robert, Earle of Huntington, ^6, 310, 
318 ff., 325, 326 € 

Set at Tennis, The, 319 
Third Blast of Retreat from Plays and 
Theatres, The (7 by Munday), 313 
View of Sundry Examples, A, 315 
Weakest yoeth to tW Wall, The, 316 
Munich, 306 
Muralt, B4at d^ 
iSurderous Mycmetl, 117, 325 
Music, Elizabethan#. 372 
Musicians of Lonti^n, corporation of the, 
28 

Mussatus (see Albertino), 62 
Musset, Alfred de, 302 
Mycene, in Horestes, 64, 65 
Myddleton, William (15567-1621), 92 
c 

Nano, in James IV, 138^ 

Nantes, edict of, 286 
Naples, 207 
Narcissus, 123 

«Nashe, Thomas (1567-1601), 80 ff., 129, 
130, 134, 137, 138, 144 ff., 148, 157 ff., 
316, 322, 371 

Anatomic of Ahsurditie, 140 
^Gentlemen Students, To the,’ 121 
Have with you to Saffron Walden, 314 
Iste of Dogs, 140 P 
Surdmeys Lc^t Will and Testament, 140 
^Jgf or tunate Traveller, 141 
Nathaniel, Sir, in Love's Labour^s Lost, 
178. 

Natnra ^aturata, in The Nature of the 
Four Elements, 57 
Nsiure, in Horestes, 65 
Nannton, Sir B. , Fragmenta Regalia. 345 
^ Nausioaa, 172. * ^ 

Navarre, 101 

Neither Loved nor Loving, in Heywood’s 
Love, 93 • • 

Lover nor Loved, in Heywood’a 

hove, 93 \ 

-Money-nor-Leariling, iA *All for 

Mopey, 67 , 

Nell, in Henry IV, 187, * 

Neptune, in Troiane, ^9 
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NeaierUnds, The. 8^-139, 344. See, 
a]||90, under Low Coimtriesl. 

^ifweiteTungen der Erkemitpis und 
des Vergniigens, 29i 
Nevylei Aljgxander (1544-1014), 80 
New Cmtom, 60 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 46 
Newcome, Barnes, 213 
Newton, Thomas (1542?-1607), 90 
Nice Want&it^ 110 ^ 

Nicholas of Lyra, Pmilla, 42 

Sir, in The Weakest goeth to ilie 

Wall, 316 • 

Nichols, John, Progresses of Elizabeth, 
82, 256 

Nicodemus, Gospel of, 15 
Nicolai, 295 

Noah, in religious plays, 10, 44, 45, 

48, 124 ^ 

Nodier, Charles, 30^ 

Noel, Henry (d. 1597), 72 
NormiA Conquest, 1 ff., 6, 9, 11, 26, 39, 
40, 251 

Normandy, 3, 4 
Normans, the, 3, 5, 26, 27 
North, Sir Thomas (15367-1601?), 100, 
123, 196, >;7- 199, 338 
Norton, Thomas W32-1584), 66 ff., 75 ff. ; 

Qorhoduc, 85. 152, 155, 239, 837 
Norwich, 34, 46. 46^132 ^ 

Nostrodamus, in TheVugbeurs, 115 
Nottingham, 35 . 

Nouveau Dictionnam^historique, Le, 292 

Novelle, Italian, 127 

Nugatores, 2 

Nuremberg, 25, 284 

Nym, in Ilennj ir, 187 


‘O for a bowl (0 fat Canary,’ 125 
OberammergaH 18 

Oberon, in A Jlidsummer Night's Dream, 
183 

in James IV, 137 

Ochiiio, B., 104 

Oedipus, 76 . i, • 

Oenono, in The Aniygnement of Parts, 

131 

Oenopilus, in Misogonus, lio 
Oldoastle, Sir John, 187 
Oldcastle, Sir J(fkn, ?36, 319, 3^ ff. 
Oldcraft, Credulous, in tt ^evert^l 
Weapom, 364 , „ „ iA 

Oliver, in The London Prodigall, 255 
uncle, in The School for ^caudal, 

Olives, mount of. 45^ * 

Olivia, in Twelfth Night, • 

Ophelia, in Han^t, 180, II. 

Oppression, in Tfbspubliqfl, 60 
OrLges and Lemons, game of, 30 . 

OrgaluB, in Misogonus, 110 
Origo Mtmidi, 15 • 

g— 

'Tfc- Tragedy of Hoffmo^% 827 
^ 6 


04ho,fe^rr 

Otto th^ifreWi 


Otway, Thomas (1652-1685), 292 
Overreach, Sir Giles, in A New IIVim to 
Pay Old Debts, 352 * 

Ovid, 220, 221; Jd Macrum, 143 
Oxford, 103, 109, 115, 118, 121, 132, 
255, 256, 363 ff., 368; Christ Church, 
70, 128; Corpus Christi, 103; Trinity 
college, 114, 138 

earl of, in Death of Robert. 321 

Oxford's, earl of, company, 316 


Padua, 02 

Page, Anne, in The Merry iruyx 
WtPidsor, 189 • 

Page of Plymmtf^ 3^ 

Paftitcr, ^'iJliani (1540?- 1594), Palace of 
Pleasure, The, 72, 73f220, 221, 214 
Palaostrio, in Miles (iloriottis, 10^1 
Palamou and Arcito story, 256 

ill The Two Noble Kinsmen, 25i) 

Paiitmon atid Arutt, 256 
Palsgrave, John (d. 1554), 109 
Pamela (Uichardson’s), 245 
Pan, in The Coventry Plays, 21 
Pancake boll, the, in /Vk Shnviakm 
Holiday, 357 

Pandulfus, cardinal, 65. 151 
Pantommus, 24 
Papal drama, anti-, 101 
Pardonneiir, d'un tnaeleur et d'une 
tiivernidre, Matre noureUe d'un, 

Paris, 21, 25. 61. 101, 293, 301 ff , 
Theatre Kraur/ais, 302 

count, ill and Juliet, 182 

'The Arayynemeut of Pans. 131 

Matthew, 38 

Paskor, Matthew, iirclibp. of Canterlmry, 
302 

Parradfds in Cehstina, 99 

Parolles, in All's Well tfuit Knds Well^ 


180 

Parry, Wm. (d. 1585), 345 
Parsimonia, in Psychomaehia, bO 
Passio Domini, 15, Iti 
Passion, Cunfrt^ne de la, 22 
Pastou letters, the, 35 
Pater Noster play, 51 

the, 52 

P^thelin, Multre, 02, InJ. 

Patience, in Tom Tyler, 11^^ 
fhitientia, in Psychsamchut^ 51 
Patrizzi, 231 • 

Paulina, in The U inters lair, 200 
Peace, in Anglo-Norman plays, 2i 
f:. The Castle of Perseverance, 


Lte. in Fedele and Fortunio, 3A5 
lingano, in The Spanish Tragedie, 

ic George (1558?-1597?^, 85, 121-141 
(main c^y). 147. 182.239,265.322, 
nfki 870 

raygnement of Parii, 
aitell of Alcaiaf, The, 129, 232 
)ucursus AstraeM, 131 
:dward I, 35, 1 ?>. 152, 
lunting of Cupid, 1 he, 129 

32—3 
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King David, and Fair Bethsabe, 129, 

lai 

Gertie Conceited Jests of 132, 255 
Old Wives Tale, The, 129 ft. 

Turkish Mahomet, The, 129 
*Whonas the rye did reach to the 
chin,’ 131 

Pembroke, earl of, in John a Kent, etc., 
317 

Mary Herbert, countess of Pem- 
broke g561-1621), 63, 157, 334 

Philip Herbert, fari of Montgomery 

and fourth carl of, 347 

Wiilliam Herbert, third earl of 

(1580-1630), 17% 225, 347 ^ 

Penelope, in Gismond of SaleAie, 73 • 
Pcnroodocke, Mdibter, 77 
People, in Jtespubliea, 60 
Pepys, S., 222 • 

Percies, the, in Hem*y IV, 187 
Percius and Anthom^is (Perseus ^and 
Andromeda), 102 

Perdita, in The Winter's Tale, 34, 208, 
217 

Perkins folio of Shakespeare, 278 
Pemet qui va au vin. Farce tie, 98 
Petrarch, 173, 230; Philologia, 101 
Petruch^, in The Taming of the Shrew, 
181 

Pettie, George, The Petite Pallace of Pettie 
his Pleasure (1548-1589)1,123 
Phaedra, 74, 78 
Pharsalia, battle of, 171 
Vhilatus, in The Ola^e of Govemement, 
113 I 

Philip II of Spain, 344 
— ^ or Phillip, John (Jl. 1566), The 
Plate of Pacient Grissell, 116, 117 
Phillida, in Galathea, 126 ^ 

Phillips, Augustine, 219 
Philogonus, in Misogmus, 110, 111 
Pnilomusus, in The Glasse of Govemement, 
« 113 

Philosarchus, in The Glasse of Goveme- 
ment, 113 

Philotimus, in llie Glasse of Govemement, 
113 

Pickering, or Pikering, or Pickeryng, 
John, Ilorestes, 63^., 77 * 

Pier^the Plowman, 6, 13, 22, 35, 51 
Filat?, in thi religious plays, 16, 17» 1$, 
42, 44 £f. • 

Pisa, 306 

Pistol, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
187, 195, 203, 361 
Pithias, in Damon afid Pithias, 119 
Pitseus, John (1560-1616), 89 
Pity, in The Castle of Perseverance, 52 
Pl^idas, or St Eustace, 104 
Plato, 209; platonic love, 379 
Plautus, 101, 105 ff.; Amphitruo, 107; 
Menaeehmi, 102, 177, 220 ; Miles 

Gloriosus, 102, 105, 162 
•Pliny, Natural Histofy, 123, 126 
Plough Monday, 32 , 

Plow boys performances, 32 
Plutarch, 197, 221 


Pluto, in The I^uil and his Dame, 829 

in Troiaim, 69 • 

Poenitentia, in The Castle of PersMrance, 
52 • 

Poins, in Henry IV, 189 , I 

Poland, 308 
Polimanteia, 368, 369 
Folitioke perswasion, the Vice, in Pacient 
Grissell, 117 

Pollard, A. W., 18. 20, 92« 
*golonaland,’ 111 ^ 

Polonius, in Hamlet, 172, 200 fl., 272, 278 
Pompey, in Measure for Measure, 190 
Ponet, John, bp. of Winchester (1514?- 
1556), 104 

Poor Law, Elizabethan, 374, 375 
Pipef Alexander (1688-1744), 209, 249, 
/268ff., 274, 296; Dunciad, The, 270, 
J 276; Homer, 269 
Lorrex, in Gorbodua 67 
ft.ter, Henry (Jl. 1696-15CC;, 311, 812, 
331 ; The two angry women of AStngtan, 

330 « 
and Jonson’a, Hot Anger Soon Cold, 

331 

Portia, in The Merchant of Venice, 169, 
183, 197, 262, 379 > 

Portugal, prince of, ffn The Spanish 
Tragedie, 240 

Popthast, in Ilis^i^rMastix, 322 
Posthumus, in dymbeline, 206 
Potpan, in Romeo Juliet, 182 
Powis, lord, in John a Kent, 317 
Prat, in The pardoner and the frere, 97 
Praxaspes, in Cambises, 65 
Preston, Thomas (1537-1598), Cambises, 
63 ff . ; Syr Clyomon and Clamydes, 129 
Pr<^vost, abb^!, 289 
Priam, in Dido, 145 • 

Pride of Life, The, 2, 6^bl 

Prima Pastoram, 17 

Private Wealth, in Kyrige Johan, 65 

Processus Talentorum, 19 

Kodigal son plays, 101, 109 £f., 410 

Prodigal Son, The, 108 

Prodromos, Theodore, or Hilarion, 5 

ProBpero, in The Tempest, 206, 207, 214 

Prothero, B. E., 352 

Provence, 11, 49 

f Prudehtius, PsychomofXda, 51, 59 
Prynne,* W. (1690-1669), Histno-Mastix, 

* 372 

Publius Cornelius, in The Play of Lucrece, 
100 • 

Puck, in \4 Midsummer Night's Dream, 
16P, 183 

PudicUia, iii ^Psyehomachia, 51 
Puritane Or The Widdow of Watting* 

* streete. The, 236, 238, 254, 255 

• Pyeboard, George, in The Puritane, 255 
Pym, John, 345 

PyramuB, in A Mid^mmer Night's Dream, 
285 

Pyrgapolinices, 105 \ 

QuadriQ, Francisco, 289 
Queen’s men, 136 
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Qoiney, Judith. See Shakespeare 
— r- Thomas, 219 » . 

QuintHs^Fabiiis, 123 / . 

B., S., (Thi Noble Souldier, 333 
Baoine, Jean, 202, 292, 293 
Louis, 289 

Badcliff, Balph (15197-1559). 103 
Badwinter, 357 

Bagau, in JScob arul^sau, 112 
Bahere, 26 ^ 

Balegh, Sir Walter (15527-1618), 2««, 
388, 347 • 

Bankins, William {fl. 1587-1601), 312 
Banulph, earl of Chester, 320 
Rare Triumphs of Love and Fojsluiu, 
117, 162 • • 

Bastell, Eliza, daughter of John B 
wife of Heywood, 90 

Elizabeth, siaisr of Sir T. Mor 

wife of Bastell, lawyer am 

printlir, 90 

— ii- John (d. 1536), 57, 99, 100, 103, 
253 ; Interlude of the Nature of the Four 
Elements, 57 

William, son of John and Elizabeth 

Bastell, 90, 92,^ 

Baymupdus, 66 % 

Beading, 116 ^ 

Beason, in Nature, • 

Bebecca, in Jacob and Esau, 112 
Bcdcap, in Looke yo?/, 321 
Bedford, John (fl. loou), 57 
Boed, Isaac (1742-1807), 275, 277 
Beede, in Arden of Feversham, 241 
Beformation, in Itespublica, 60 
Regan, in King Lear, 169 
Benuchio, in Gismond of Salerne, 76, 7o 
Respuhlica, 69, l 
Resurrection play, 39 
Returne from rernas8U8,Sli/te, 171, 

364 

Beuohlin, Johann, Henno, 101 ^ 

Revels Accounts, 122 

Revenge goddess of, in Locrine, 2oJ 

in Jeronimo, 160 

Reverdies, 34 

Bevesby in Lincolnshire, 32, 33 ^ 
Bhadamanth, in I^crtne, 240 | 

Rhine, the, 6 • 

Dialogue, between ^Vcrcii^ plfewM 
EnglUh Souldier, etc., 

to the mutary 
BoMetie of thu 
Bichard I (Monday s), 318 « 

laon, ventoohe about 

in mert, J^arle of Bunting- 
ton, 818, *819 
Richard 

185 


237“ 

( ■ 


Bichardes, Thomas, 110 
Richardson, of Stratford, 168 
* Ridings,* 34 • 

Righteousness, in Anglo-Norman plays, 21 
Ristori, Adelaide, 307 
Ritson, Joseph (1752-1»S03), 277 
Bitwise, John (7 1532). 102 
Robert, earl of Olosier, natural son of 
Henry I, 320 

earl of Huntingdon (sec under 

Chettle) ^ t 

carl of Hifhtingion, in Looke about 

you, 320 

Robert of Ciculy^, Kynge, 13, 40, 60 
Robin, in^c la plays, 34 

— Good fellow, 320 ^ 

in The 7>i'm and his Dame, 

329 

Hood, 32, 3#, 36, 108, 317 fl., 

324 H. • 

— in Lo0kr ahouf you, 320 

iu Robert, FaivU' of llunung- 

ton, 319, 323 

Robin Hood and his Crew of Soldiers, 35 

and Little John, The Vastorat 

Comedy of, 318 
Ilodcrigo, in Othello, *203 
Roi d'Angleterre et le Jongleur d'Mhj, he, 

25 

Rojas, Fcrnan^ do, Cclestina, 99, 100 
Roman tie hi mse, 22 ... 

Roman Empire, early, 370; in Bn tain, I 

jubilee of HifiO, 101 • 

Rome, 8, 36, 38768, 19H, 312 (for 
RouifA stage, see Latin draam) 

church of, 2, 10, 36, 40, Vp, 

209. 344, HOC 

IJgglisli college at, 313 

Romney, 90 
Rood-Tiee, Holy, 16 

Bop.;r, William * 

Itosaliud, in At lou Like It, ICJ, I''»i ^ 
193 

BoBiiliue, in Lm-e's iMbouT'e l.oet, 178 
Rosainond, Fair, in Looke about Jon, i2<) 
Rosonoraiitz, in Hamlet, *201, 2t>l 
Rosimunda, in The Bugbears, llo 
liofui, 307 

Botnerham, 80 • ^ . 

Sous. John (14117-H91), 

, Angliae, 31 ^ 

RouHSeau, J. J*. 292 

Rowe, Nicholas (1074-1718), 166, 222, 

Bo^wiandsf” (15707-1830?), 371 
Samuel (d. 1683?). 312; 

333; jyhen you see me, lou know m, 

i!!’wmiam !i5l“-l642?). 286 249 0 . 

\ 333, 849, 366, 370, Soe, also, under 
Day 

ubens, 331 

Buff, in Cambtses, 61 
BUmelin, Gustav, 2()9, 306 
Busooni, Carlo, 3M 
Bnsbe, Anthony (1587-1677), iw 
Russia, 308 % 
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Rmticus, in Horestes, 64 
Bath, in Biblical comedies, 101 
Bibtland, Boger Manners, earl of, 222 
Bymer, T. (1641-1718), 222 

S., W., 238, 247, 255 
Sabren, in Locrine^ 239 
Sachs, Hans, Schw&nkSt 19 
Sackville, Thomas, first earl of Dorset and 
baron Buokhurst (1536-1608), 66, 67, 
69, 769 227. See,^lso, under Norton 
Saffron Walden, 372 \ 

St Albans, 7, 38 
St Ann^, 48. 56 f 
St Bartholomew’siJEjvi; Mass^pre of, 341 
St Bonaventura^Meditatiom of 42 ^ 

St Botolph, 49 ^ 

St Brice, 31 * 

St Catharine, 7, Sfr, 38 
St Christina, 49 * 

St Domingo, 361 i* •• 

St Dunstan, in The Devil and his Dame, 
329 

Saynt Dyryk, 97 
St Edmund, 10 
St Gallen, 36, 37 

St George, in early drama, 32 ff., 46 
St Johli, 37, 48 
St Laurence, 49 
St Leonard, 97 
Saynt Mod\ein, 97 
Saynt Myghell, 97 
« St Nicholas, 8, 87, ^ 

St Paul, 50, 59 • 

St Panl, the Conversion of, 19 • 

Si Peter, 37, 50 
St Thomas, 56 
Saint Sunday, 97 
Saintsbury, G., 20, 21 
Salerne, 76 

Salisbury cathedral inventory, 37 
countess of, in Edward IV, 244, 

• 245 

plain, 251 

Salutati, Coluccio, 61 
Salutation and Conception, The, 21 
Salvini, 307 

Sandells, of Stratford, 168 

Sarrazin, G., 161 g 

Sa^m pla^ 37 ^ 

Satan, in Mary Magdalene, 20 

Saturnalia, 8* 

Saxo Grammaticus, 159, 221 
Saxony, Eastphalian, 6 
Scandinavia, 283, 307 
Scenici, 24 
Sohelling, 129 
Schembartlanfen, 25 

Schiller, J. C. F., 300, 303 ; Horen, 299 
Schlegel, August Wilhelm and Johann^ 
Elias, 209, 222, 290, 299, 800, 803, 304^ 
307 

Caroline, 299 

• Friedrich, 304 ' 

Schmidt, Alexander, 305 •* 

SchrOder, F. L., 298, 299, 307 
Schfick, Henrik, 308 


Sohwenter, Damgl, 285 

Science, in TuAr moralities, 57 • 

Scipio •Africanus, 123 • * 

Scop, 26,* 27 • 

Scotland, 35, 171, 262 I 

Sebastian, in The Tempest, 194, 206 
Seeunda Paatoruin, 15, 18, 19 
Sedition, in Kynge Johan, 65 
Selden, John (1584-1654), 371 
Selimus, 85 ff., 1^, 238 * 

Sempronio, in C^stina, 99 
Seneca, L. Annaeus, 61 ff., 66, 70 ff., 76, 
78 ff., 84, <08, 118, 149, 152, 157. 158, 
162, 163, 238 ff., 248, 288, 324, 334 
Agamemnon, 75, 78, 79 
iQrcules Fiirens, 75, 78 
^'Hercules Oetaeus, IS, 78 
p Medea, IS, 78 
Octavia, 61, 63, 75, 79 
Oedipus, 75, 78,^0, 85 
^'Phaedra, IS 

Tenne Tragedies, 80, 162 • 

Thebais, 68, 78. 80 • 

Thyestes, 75, 76, 78, 79 
Troas, 80 

Sensual Appetite, in The Nature of the 
Four Elements, 57 
Sensuality, in Natur^Si 
Serving-man's Comfo '^* , The, 351, 353, 374 
^ven champioi^Kgif Christendom, 32, 34 
Seven deadly sins, 42, 52, 313 
Shadow, in Henrjt/IV, 360 
Shadwoll. ThomaB^(1642?-1692), 291 
* Shakebag,’ 200 

in Arden of Feversham, 240 

Shakespeare, Hamnet, 169, 175, 219 

John, 167, 172, 219 

Judith, 169, 172, 175, 219 

Bichard, 167 • 

Susanna, 168, 21^ 

WilliaF.;i564-1616),56,63,83, 91, 

100, iVd, 120, 126 ff., 131, 135 ff., 
145 ff., 153, 155 ff., 165-308 (main 
«■ entry), 309 ff., 314, 315, 319, 322, 323, 
324, 326, 327, 328, 330 ff., 336, 346 ff., 
870 ff., 380 ; bibliography, 426 ff. 

All Well that Ends Well, 174, 177, 180, 
181, 190, 212, 220, 265 
Antony and Cleopatra, 177, 196, 198, 
*204, 217, 221, 2fl 
Asl'on Like It, 126. 127, 139, 171, 

‘ 1177, 183, 188, 191 ff., 220, 300, 318, 
369 

Cmedy of Errors, A, 174, 175, 177, 179, 
ISOt 183, 188, 191, 215, 219, 220, 283, 

• - / 

Coriolahup, 196 ff., 202, 221, 265, 266, 
278, 374 

Cymbeline, 138, 18b, 195, 203 ff.; 215. < 
221, 265, 290, 298 
Greek plays, 196 

Hamlet, 76. 7^, 81, 145, W ff., 169, 
177, 179, 193, 198 ff.. 202. 203, 210, 

• 214, 216, 221, 248.5^260 ff., 265, 267, 
27», 274. 278, 2834. 253,' *0, 294. 
295, 298 ff., 304, 383, 340, 

849, 356 • 
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Hark, hark, the larlP/L26 

mnv^IV, 161 , 174 , 184 , 18 r,. 18 a, 194 , 

220, 260 ft., 264, ^8, 300, 85b* 

Henry F, 162, 189, 194, 195, 220, 243, 

247, 260, 261, 263, 300, 346 • 

Henry VI, 129, 147, 153, 175, 184 flf., 
220, 221, 237. 248, 260, 263, 275, 280, 
290 300 

Henry VIS, 196, 231, 261, 333, 344, 

3^® \ 

JuUui Caeiar, 196, 197, 199, 221, 2ot, 
268, 284, 287, 288, 29(|, 294, 296, 300 
King John, 147, 161, 174, 184, 18.-!, 220. 
294, 300, 356 

Xing Lear, 179, 196, 199, 203, 204, 214, 

221, 260 ft., 266, 272, 273, 270»2%», 

294, 296, 298, 306, 310, 333 . 

Lovett Complaint, A, 223, 224, 233^ 
Love’e Labowr't Ifist, 126, 174, 17® 
177 ft.^§li0KS, 220, 224, 233, 2g^ 
264i 316, 356 
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181, 220, 283, 285. See, also, under 
Taming of a Shrew 

Tempest! The, 172, 178. 188, 192, 203#., 
215, 220, 285, 298, 299, 300 
Timon of Athens, 196, 398, 221, 2f>5, 
291, ^8 

Titus Andronicw. 75, 139. 147, 152, 
163, 164, 174, 176. 177 ff., 182, 184. 
185, 188, 191. 194, 196, 204, 218. 
221, 260, 283, 322 

Troilus and Crmsida, 195, f2l, 260, 
261, 263, 2(ft 

Tlcel/t?^ Night 138, 191 fit., 2^0, 300 


Tlcel/t?^ Night 138, 191 ff., 

Two dentlem^^}/ VerotM, ftO, 174, 
^177. WO, 182722# 

Venetian Comedy, Tkf, i.e. The ^ter• 
chant of JVrt/r<vl75' 

Venus and Adonis, 169, 178, 219, 
221, 223. 225. mff.. 233, 269 
JLin^er's Tale, Tfie, 138, 189, 194, 
201 ff., 216. #l7, 220, 374 


264 ^5 356 201 ff., 216. 717, 

l 0 ve’» Labour’! Won (AlVt Writ that Sh»krspoRro Soeiotv, ••!4. 

Elide 174, 177, 180, 181, 220 Shuhe^pmrr-hiihne. m Mii ■ h, .>0(. 

Macbeth, 169, 179, 199, 201, <03, 204, ,HW. 

213, 221, 241, 265, 268, 288, 290, 294, 

208, 300, J16, 333 S 

Measure for " 


fhakespeare-Juhrhncht 8.'', 305 

Mr Ju4i(*e (Hhakcspoaio s), 187, 
189. 350 * 


908 qftO ^15 333 Sl|ftlK.w, Mr .mstioe ^nnaRr-^] 

I^asurf%f no, 100. 189. 350 

^ i’ 8^^216:^220. 26^478, 283, 298, :i#0. Shepherds, PUm ol 


Merchant of - 

183, 216, 220, 26uri7<^l, 2^3, 298, .ffK), 

Mm-y Wive! of 


311 


Hiieavyn, 

Shepherds, PUm of tfWf 19. S«<», also, 
UDiler Secunflu Pahtorum 
Sheridan, U. 11. , 127, 264 


Wives of Tl V^or, The, 169, 187, Sheridan ii. i 


Shetland dance, 32 
Bhifle^ James (1696-lfrfifi). .341, MAi-, 
Bitll, The. 330 : OameHer, I h'-, •«.* 
Slirewsbuo' 89, 10.1, 171 
Shrim^iu .’,-hn « Kent, .117 
Shylock, in The Merehant oj I eniee, 14, >. 

181, 183, 366 
Sichnous, in Pidnne, V> 

SidBncn,*^'*in John a Kent and John a 

.Sidnt%^Sie”h‘>il'. 

841 347, 349; Arcadia. 2o4, 33H. 


4'onie, 63 70, IF. 130. 3. 7 

^Silence, in UenryJV , IRO.^l.n 


308, 348, 869 

M6, m. m. M. »?■ 

191, 192, «07, 220, 200, 284, 28a, 

omiio!'\n. 288 ’ 

260 261. 264, 266, 27T, 284, 288, 

ml 294: 

Passionate PiUjnm, The, 148, 221, 22 , 

PeriiA, m 190, 221. 2.36. 2.37. 

pSi® and the TurtU, The, 221j 221. ^ _ 

233 n«c > Siveflter, pope, 10 

Poems, 221, 260, -75 . , 21^^ Simon of Swynsett, 6h « 

"a."'* €€Hvi 

ns?r*.s:’ m m srir* „ 

Borneo and j/ww, <*» » . ^60 ff., ISlender, m 2 Ae Merry j 

294. 296. m 19^^ ,, 

2981299, 8W, 82*, 874 - 818 
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76; 

Hit 


183, 


Smug, in The' Merry Devill, 252 
Snuff, in Cambisc^e, 64 
STocrates, 93 

Sodomy, in The Three Laws, 68 
Somers, Sir Oeorge, 220 
Sommers, Will, in WJien you see me, etc., 
333 

Sonnenthal, 306 
Sophia of Hanover, 284 
Sophool^, 289, 296 ff. ; Electra, 
Oedipm, 296 ^ ^ 

Sotdido, in Every Mmn out of 
Humour, 364 g 

Sosia, Amphittyon’s ^vant, 107 
Soties, 22, 91 • ^ • m 

Southampton, Ii3nry Wriothesley, wird 
earl of Southam^n (1573-1624), 169, 
171, 174, 223, 2®, 229, 346, 347, 370 
Spain, 99. 123, 13X 304, 306, 337, 341, 
347, 356, 359, 3^ 

Spalding, William, 2^ 

Spanish drama, 1, 303 

main, the, 345 

prince, the, in Mucedorus, 253 

phrase in Locrine, 240 

romances, 254 ^ 

wines, 358 

SpectaSila theatralia, in Home, 38 
Spedding, James, 248 . 

Spenser, Edmund, 18, A66, 171, 

22511., 234, 327, 36? 

Complaints, 85 ff., 136 
• Faerie Queen, The063, 87, 239, 338 
Ruines of Rome, The, 86, 238 
Ruines of Time, The, 86 ' 

IShepheards Calender, The, 167, 226, 
338 • 

Spinola, 361 « 

Spoyle of Antwerp, The, 344 
Spurcock, Sir Launoelot, in The London 
• Prodigall, 255 
« Stael, Madame do, 301 
Staf., Bod., 72 

Stafford, W., A Brief e Conceipt of English 
Policy, 355, 363 
Stahlin, E., 341 
Star chamber, 371, 372 
Stationers* company. 260, 371 ^ 

Staunton, Howard, 179 ^ 

SteAens, Qforge (173^1800), 275 ff. t 
Stella (lady Bich), 347 
Stendhal (Henn Beyle), 301 
Stephano, in Damon and Pithias, 118 

in The Tempest, 206 

Stepmothers Tragedy, The, 325 
Stockholm, 283 
Stokes, Whitley, 16 

Stow, John (1625 7-1606), 83, 371; Chron^ 
tele, 242 ; Survey of London, 321 . 

Strange’s men, lord, 161 / 

Stratford-on-Avon, 165 ff., 171, 222, 374 
New Place, 166, 170, 219 
Strength, in The Pride of Life, 52 
Strowd, Tom, in The Blind 
873 

Strumbo, in Locrine, 289 

Stubber, in Bjfirt Master-Constdble, 362 

• • 


Stubbes, Philip 1583-1691), ifnatomis, 
352, 357, 3597 371 , . • 

Stubbs', John, 341| 

StudioBO, in The Retume from Pernassus, 
360 ‘ ^ 

Studious Desire, in The Nature *of the 
Four Elements, 57 
Sturm und Drang, 297 ff. 

Stymmelius, Christopher, }fil 
Subtle, in The AlJhemist, 360 
Ifhckling, Sir John (1609-1642), 222 
Sumer is i-curyen in, 29 
Summer, in folk-plays, 81 
Superbia, in Psychomachia, 51 
Surface, Charles, in The School for 
^Sdknd^l, 254 

&irrey, Henry Howard, earl of (1617 7- 
/1547), Aeneid, 166 
■iusanna, in Biblicid comedies, 101 
^ — in Ralph Rome J^mjtter, 106 
SUBBOZ, 135 
Swabia, 305 
Sweden, 307, 308 
Swinburne, A. C., 154 
Swoboda, 97 
Sybant, A., 285 
Symes, J. E., 353 # 

Syinonds, J. A., 149/ 

Syacuse, 118, 

T., T., 225 « 

Tacitus, 33 tjr 

Taillefer, 26 
Talma, F. J., 294, 307 
Taming of a Shrew, The, 115, 118, 147, 
162, 181 

Tancred and Oismund, 87, 188 
Tanored, in Gismond 0 j£ Salerne, 75, 76 
Tantalus, in Thyestes, 7^ 78 
Tarlton, Bichard (d. 1588), 813, 329 
Tartary, 144i, '* 

Tasso, Padre di Famiglia, 167 
Iv’or, John (1580-1663), 144, 148 
Tediousness, in Tudor moralities, 57 
Telemachus, 108 
Tell-Trothes Message, 363 

NeW’Yeares Gift, 355 

Tellud, in Endimion, 341 
Temple, Sir W. (162f(-1699), Essay on 
PotfiTw, 286 

the (Palestine), 16, 49 
Brink, 20, 39 
Tengons, 27 
Tcrcer,*139 

TerenQp,X, 104. 105, 116 
4idna,tl01,„T6d. 104, 115 
jSunuchus,^ lOi, 106 
i Heautontimor^mewn, 102, 104 * 

Phormio, lOT 
Terens in English, 103 
Textor, Bavisius, A07, 109 ; Latin Dia- 
logi, 101 ; Juvenis, Pater, Lvor, 108, 
199 ; Thersites, 108, ^9 I 
Thackergy, W. M., 1791 211!; 8.K ; The 
Newcomes, 218; Vaniti sJ^air , 218 
Theatres: Blackfriars, 2i?;"^Iobe, 219, 
242; New^gton, 256; Bolie, 816 
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M), 270 fl. 

V Dreamt 


Theobidd, Lewis (It. 

Theleos^ in A Midsun 
183 • < 

in The Two NohU Kinsment 256 

Thespis, lf6 • 

Thisbel in A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
285 

Thorpe, Thomas (1670?-1636?), 223 ff. 
Three Fates, tfie, in Filostrato e Panjila, 62 
Three Systers of Ma^uat The, 116 
Tibbs, Mrs, in A CUizen of the World, 1ft 
Tieck, Dorothea, 303 . 

Ludwig, 85, 222, 299, 303 ff. 

Timoclia at the sege of Thebes by Alex- 
ander, 102 

Titania, in A Midsummer Night's IJ§eag^, 
183 

Titinillus. See Tutivillus 
Titus and Vespasiaiu 221 
Titus, in so|u|hiiiy8, 103 
Tolstoyp^ff^OS 
Toif, in King Lear, 263 
Tom of all Trades, 364 

Tyler and his Wife, 117, 118 
Touchstone, in As You Like H, 190, 192, 
193, 214 ^ 

Tourneur, Cynl ' 


i75?-1626). 327, 376 
_ L 16, 18, 20, 40, 47 
Towton, l)SltlefielA£^71 . 

Tragedy, in A Warnilm^^' 


Tousneley Plays 
m, battle 


Eteehias, 70 ; Floures for IjiHne Spek- 
ynge, 104; Ealph Ani«frr 
104 ff., 108, 111, 113, 117, 119 
Ugoliuo (Dante’s), 324 

PHlogeiM, 101 

Ulrioi, Hermaun, 305 
Ulysses, in Thersites, 108 

in Troilus and Crestida, 167, 196 

University wits, 121-141 (main entry), 181, 
186 

Upton, John (1JMH760). 273 
Urban IV, 12 # 

Usurped Power, ^ Kynge Johan, 05 

liter Pendragon\hl 

Ut^r PendragoD, m Me Birth of Merlin, 

m 

Valentine and DntowiSlO 
Vandermast, in Ort^e’s 136 

Yet^, 71 

Venus, in Trouiru*, 69 
Verges, in Much Ado about Nothing, 191, 
362 

V Veritas, in The Coventry Plays, 21 
Vice Ambidexter, in C’fimbiwj*, 64 
the, in Jiorestes, 64, 65 
" — the, in'Jacke Juyeler, 107 
* )u, 1i20 


326 

Trappola, in The Is%^ears, 11 u 

TresetL, Nicholw, English Dominican, 61 
TrSvoux, M^moires de, 291 
Trial of Treasure, The, 60 

Trinculo, in The Tempes^ 20b 
Trinity, PageonUof the Holy, 9 

the, in fJc foure P. 1 

Trissino, Sofonisba, 62 
Tropes, 11 

Trotte, Nicholas, 77 - 

Troubadours, Proven<?8l, 20 

l’My-l»ok8?l96, 221 

Wtk, ffayth/ulneiK, arid 

Truth, in Anglo-llprmim piW*. ^ 

in Horeitu, 64, bS i t ^ 

in Tm Lamentable 

in Medwall’s intotln^, 84 

Tucca, in The PoetaiUr, 818 , 

Tuck, friar, 36, 318 Viort 

Tullus Auffdius, in 
Turk, the great, 97 

Turkish knight, the, m tie rouiuu* ^ 

* Dll ■ - 


the, in Looke about you, --- 

the, Meryjreporto, in The Play of 

the, of ^ iiiorslilies, 56, 106, 113 
Vicenza, olymuio academy ai. 62 
Victoria, in Ffdel^and Firrtunw, 315 • 
Vienna^ 283, 298, 299, 306 
•y,*Alfred de, 302 

._. Ti^^th%it,h,, 126. 162. .98 
Virgilftt, 347 
Vischer, F. T., 306 
Volksdrama, German, 295 
VolBciaus, in 198 

Yultaire, F. M. Arouet de, i09, 288 n.,^ 
V 301, 302, 306, 307 , 

Appel a toutes les Nations de 1 hurope, 
292, 293 
Brutus, 288 
/Jriphyle, 288 

Lettrri philosoph^ues, 287, 288, 294 
^ ^Mahomet, 288 
^ Mort de CIsar, 288 ff. 

Sifwiramis, 288 
Zdire, 288 

VoluronU. in Coriolanut, 19» 

Yoragine, Jacobus, 15 
Voss, J. Hm ^3 . ^ 

Vulcan, in Thersites, 108 


raggates, »»»»•. — » ^Wakefield Plays, wu. 
t" V„1 . rhe, 286, 938, «««. X^’^^Ji,^Eireard W, 244 

olai, Nioirfw (1606-1S5(% 102 ft., IH 


348 
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lU Wt^uinUifni^ man, 
llif * " 

ymm, m, m 

T»i0, A* w., $9, iHf m, m 
trnttm, O. F., 949 
wmuua, 68 

Wa,TfiiinA for Faire Woman, A, 61, 168, 


ThomalfL598M$dlj^ i'he FvU 


yRom^jw . 

Wart064%oma«, 148, 258 

Wfltfvidk, earl of, in Hkry F, 262 
Woraiobihire, 56, 187 / 

7P«alf)k buf Heaff A ^ 

Woatherooek, in fh^LtmAnm Frodi^l, 

Webbo, William U. 1586-1561), 181 ; 

XHocoune of FnmUk FaelrU, A, 72 
Webster, Jolm (1MM625?), 168, 222, 
811, 816, 827, 876; The DeMi Xaio. 
tta$e, 864; The Dktehem of MAIfy^ 
868 

Weem, John (1576-1682), 258 
Weimar, 800, 306 
WelMcy Otarietian, 285, 267, 298 
WeetmodianO, earl of, in Henry V, |62 
Wofor, B*, Luety Juveniut, 59 ^ 

*^Wliat nird BO sings yet so dos wayl ? * 125 
Wbatelegr, Anae, 168, 716 
Whetstone, George (:5^?-1587?), 63, 
160, 160, 220: Pfonioa atid Castandra, 
117, 116, 120 - . 

«White, Grant, 276 
— W, 158 

Whitgift, John, (urohbiahop of^Jat^ter- 
toy (1580?-*1604), 865 , 

Whikaan plays, 18, 84, 48 
Wiietth, 86 « 

Wieland, 0. M., 266fl., 801, 304, 807 
Wtikins, George {ft, 1607), The Mieeiiei 
* if Xnfont Manage, 242 
I Ww, in Ikmon and Fithiae, 116 
^WiH,* in Shakespeare's sonnets, 229 
WBliaia of Waoington, Manrnl dee 
PechUe, 41 
^ the OoQOveror, 252 

16^1608), 72, 78^76 

, 812,820,. 

8^; Tm ^ktee Ladiee of London, 8|i,* 
866; The ThjU»Lor^(mdThrHLadu$ 
of London, Sl4 

Bobert the younger (1576^1610), 

286, 312, ijLS, 819, 828, 881 


TT aMva'vowni 4,w g 

«oardinal Beaufort, bishop of, in 
aenty Vt, 186 
Windsor, 116, 848 
^Pi^tar, in folk-plays, 31 

71 # 

Wisoonsin, 85 A 

IB’uenum of Wett Chester, The, 816 

Wit, in Tudoi;. moralities, 57 

Witoh-oOntroTersy, 877 

Wither, 0„ 871 

Woden, 85 

^I5»y, in Henry VIII, 196 
M — in When you see me. You kwm 
I me, 838 

i Thomas, cardinal (14757-1630), 

Vs. 102 

welter, Oharlotte, 806 ' 

Woman Loved not Loving, the, in {^ey* 
wooA’s Love, 98 

Wood, Anthony 4 (1682-1695), 256 

BOWn A 88 

Worcester, 168 , 

World and the Child, jCht, 54 
Worldly Shame, in jf ee Wmton, 110 
Wotton, Sir Henqt,^6b8-1639) , Cmrthe 
Vontioverste ofKupid*s CauteU, 161 
Wright, W. Aldis, ^ 

Wulff. Peter, 307 •/ 

Wychf, 61 

Yarington, Bobert, 325 
Yelverton, Sir Christopher (1535 ?-1612), 
70, 77 

York, duke of, in Hewai VI, 186 
York Flays, 18, 15, 18ik20, 42, 45 ff., 
51, 52, 56 
Yorkshire, W' 248 

Yorkshire tragedy, A, 286, 238, 242, 

jpOAa »,??> 

Young, Bdvard, 267 
YimtA 54 

Yver, Jaeques, Le Prtntemps diver, 161, 
252 

Zeobisiah, 48 * 

in Janibwrlanie, 150 

in' and Htau, 111 
ZUtau,^2a5 . ' 







